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COMMUNICATIONS. 


WHAT    IS    ORTHODOXY  / 

Orthodoxy  Uterally  signifies  correct  opinions.  The  word  is 
commonly  used  to  detiote  a  particular  system  of  doctrines,  or  a 
connected  series  of  facts,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  follow- 
ing summary,  extracted  from  the  introductory  article  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  contains  the  more  material 
parts  of  the  Orthodox  &iith.  Those  who  embrace  this  system 
believe, 

'^That,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  men  are,  in  their  natural  state,  alto^ 
gether  destitute  of  true  holiness,  and  entirely  depraved : 

"That  men,  though  thus  depraved,  are  justly  required  to  love  God 
with  all  the  heart,  and  justly  punishable  for  disobedience ;  or,  in  oth* 
er  words,  they  are  complete  moral  agents,  proper  subjects  of  moral 
government,  and  truly  accountable  to  God  for  their  actions : 

"  That,  in  the  unspeakable  wisdom  and  love  of  God,  was  disclosed 
a  plan  of  redemption  for  sinful  men : 

"  That,  in  the  developement  of  this  plan,  God  saw  fit  to  reveal  so 
much  concerning  the  nature  and  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence, 
as  that  he  is  manifested  to  his  creatures  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  these  Three,  each  partaking  of  all  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity,  and  being  entitled  to  receive  divine  worship  and 
adoration,  are  the  one  living  and  true  God : 

"  That  the  Son  of  God,  laying  aside  the  glory  which  he  had  with 
the  Father  from  everlasting,  came  down  from  heaven,  took  upon 
himself  man's  nature,  and  by  his  humiliation,  sufferings  and  death, 
made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world : 

"  That  in  consequence  of  this  atonement,  the  offer  of  pardon  and 
etonal  life  was  freely  made  to  all ;  so  that  those,  who  truly  repent  of 
sin  and  believ^in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  saved : 

"  That  men  are  naturally  so  averse  to  God  and  holiness^  that,  if 
left  to  themselves,  they  reject  the  offers  of  salvation,  and  neither  re- 
pent of  sin  nor  truly  believe  in  a  Saviour :  • 
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"  That  God,  being  moved  with  infinite  love  and  compassion,  sends 
forth  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure,  by  whose 
beneficent  energy  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  human  family  are 
renewed,  sanctified,  and  prepared  for  heaven ;  while  others  are  suf- 
fered to  pursue  the  course  which  they  have  freely  chosen,  and  in 
which  they  obstinately  persevere  till  the  day  of  salvation  is  past: 

^^That  God,  in  his  providential  dispensations,  in  the  bestowmentof 
his  saving  mercy,  and  in  his  universal  government,  exhibits  his  ador- 
able perfections,  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  call  forth  the  admiration 
and  love  of  all  holy  beings  forever : 

"  That  believers  are  justified  by  faith,  through  the  efficacy  of  the 
atonement,  so  that  all  claims  of  human  merit,  and  all  grounds  of 
boasting,  are  forever  excluded : 

"  That  the*law  of  God  is  perpetually  binding  upon  all  moral  beings, 
and  upon  believers  not  less  than  other  men,  as  a  rule  of  life ;  and  that 
no  repentance  is  genuine,  unless  it  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance, and  no  faith  is  saving,  unless  it  produce  good  works : 

"  That  those,  who  have  been  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  will  be  pre- 
served by  the  power  of  God,  and  advanced  in  holiness  unto  final  sal- 
vation: and 

"  That  Christ,  as  the  Great  King  of  the  Universe,  the  Lord  and 
Proprietor  of  created  beings,  will  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day, 
when  the  righteous  will  be  received  to  life  eternal,  and  the  wicked 
will  be  consigned  to  endless  punishment." 

Since  the  reformation  from  Popery,  those  wha  profess  to  ad- 
mit these  doctrines,  and  others  necessarily  connected  with  them 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  same  system,  have  been  denominated 
Orthodox ;  while  to  those  who  openly  reject  them,  or  any  con- 
siderable part  of  them,  this  appellation  has  been  denied. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  Orthodox  have  been, 
or  are,  entirely  unanimous  on  the  subject  of  religion.  In  matters 
comparatively  unessential,  and  in  their  modes  of  stating,  ex- 
plaining, and  establishing  essential  truths,  there  has  always 
been  more  or  less  a  diversity.  Thus,  persons  may  disagree  as 
to  the  form  of  church  government,  or  as  to  the  mode  of  admin- 
istering ordinances,  and  yet  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  entitled 
orthodox.  Or  persons  may  diseigree  in  their  interpretation  of 
particular  passages  of  scripture,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  bear  on  the  doctrines  of  religion,  without  forfeiting  their 
title  to  the  same  honorsd)le  appellation.  For  instance,  one  per- 
son may  regard  a  particular  passage  as  proof  conclusive  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  while  another  may  be  in  doubt  respecting  it, 
or  may  apply  it  diiflferently ;  and  yet  both  be  firm  believers  in 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  Many  passages  which  the  old  writers 
quoted  as  proof-texts  have,  in  the  progress  of  critical  science,  been 
differently  interpreted ;  and  yet  the  evidence  in  sypport  of  the 
Orthodox  system,  so  fiir  from  being  weakened  in  tnis  way,  has 
been  constantly  gaimng  strength. 
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Again ;  persons  may  disagree,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  in 
their  statements  and  explanations  of  the  most  essential  doctrines, 
and  yet  be  properly  and  equally  orthodox.  In  illustration  of  this 
remark,  several  examples  will  be  given. 

All  orthodox  Christians  believe  in  the  full  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  scriptures ;  or  that  the  holy  men,  through  whose  instru- 
mentality the  world  originally  received  these  scriptures,  spake 
and  wrote  "  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  They 
believe  in  this  as  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  there 
have  been  various  modes  of  stating,  explaining  and  illustrating 
this  fact  Some,  for  instance,  have  spoken  of  two  or  three  kinds 
of  inspiration ;  others  have  insisted  that  there  can  be  but  one 
kind ;  while  others  have  thought  it  better  to  state  the  subject  in 
general  terms,  without  attempting  very  minutely  to  define  or 
explain  them. 

All  orthodox  Christians  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
or  that  the  one  God  exists  in  a  three  fold  distinction,  commordy 
called  j)ersons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
believe  this  as  a  revealed  fact,  and  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  But  how  differently  has  this  fact  been  stat- 
ed by  different  individuals  ?  What  different  explanations  have 
been  put  upon  it  ?  While  not  a  few  have  preferred  to  leave  the 
subject — as  God  seems  to  have  left  it — altogether  unexplained. 

All  orthodox  Cliri-?tians  believe  in  the  universality  of  God's 
eternal  purposes,  in  the  certainty  of  their  execution,  and  that 
they  are  so  executed  as  not  to  obstruct  or  impair  the  free-agency 
of  man.  But  respecting  the  manner  of  God's  executing  his  pur- 
poses— ^whctlier  by  tlie  instrumentality  of  motives,  or  by  a  di- 
rect efficiency — ^persons  having  equal  claims  to  the  appellation 
of  orthodox  have  not  been  agreed.* 

All  the  orthodox  believe  in  the  natural  and  entire  depravity  of 
man ;  or  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  his  first  progenitors 
and  previous  to  regeneration,  every  thing  wnthin  him,  going  to 
constitute  moral  character,  is  sinftil.  But  how  many  theories 
have  been  framed  to  account  for  the  connexion  of  our  sin  with 
that  of  Adam  ?  And  how  many  explanations  have  been  put 
upon  the  doctrine  of  entire  depravity  ?  Some  have  made  this 
depravity  to  extend  to  all  the  powers  of  the  soul ;  others  have  re- 
stricted it  to  our  voluntary  exercises  and  actions ;  while  others 
have  confined  it  chiefly  to  a  moral  taste,  disposition,  or  instinct, 

*  The  fonner  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  first  President  Edwards ;  while 
the  latter  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  several  succeeding  theological  writers.  Th/^ 
<]oe8tion  oforthodoxy  in  regard  to  this  point  relates  to  Hbcfaet  of  God's  universal  pur- 
poses, and  the  eertamty  of  their  execution,  rather  than  to  the  mcamur  in  which  they  are 
executed. 
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which  is  regarded  as  back  of  our  vduntary  exercisesi  and  the 
source  of  them. 

AU  the  orthodox  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement ;  but  all 
do  not  state  or  explain  this  important  doctrine  after  the  same 
manner.  Some  suppose  the  atonement  of  Christ  to  consist 
wholly  in  his  obedience ;  others,  wholly  in  his  sufferings ;  and 
others,  in  both  his  obedience  and  sufferihg^.  Some  hold  that 
Christ  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  sinners ;  and  others 
that  he  only  opened  a  way  in  which,  on  condition  of  repentance, 
this  penalty  may  be  remitted.  Some  think  the  atonement 
made  only  for  the  elect ;  while  others  regard  it  as  the  prc^itia- 
tion  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

The  doctrine  of  instantaneous  regeneration  by  the  special  op- 
erations of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  beUeved  by  aU,  who  have  any  claim 
to  be  called  orthodox.  But  this  doctrine,  like  the  others  men- 
tioned, is  variously  stated  and  explained.  Some  consider  man 
as  entirely  active  in  regeneration ;  others  iis  entirely  passive ; 
and  others  as  not  entirely  the  one  or  the  other.  Some  beUeve 
there  is  a  holy  principle  implanted  in  regeneration,  which  ever 
afterwards  remains  in  the  heart  of  the  subject ;  while  others  be- 
lieve the  change  to  consist  in  the  commencement  of  holy  exer- 
cises, which  may  be  subsequently  inteiTupted,  though  not  finally 
lost.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Spirit  of)eratcs  in  regene- 
ration, there  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  some  holding  that 
he  changes  the  heart  by  a  direct  efficiency,  and  others  that  this 
is  done  by  the  more  powerfid  pre^^entation  and  impression  of 
motives. 

Another  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  system  is  that  of  justifica- 
tion by  fifitith  in  Christ.  But  this,  also,  has  lx?en  differently  stat- 
ed and  explained.  Some  think  the  believer  justified  by  Christ's 
righteousness,  others  by  the  influence  of  his  sufferings  and  death, 
and  others  by  the  joint  eflftcacy  of  both  his  obedience  and  suf- 
ferings. Some  beheve  justification  to  be  the  same  as  forgive- 
ness ;  while  others  regard  it  as  implying,  not  only  forgiveness, 
but  also  a  title  to  eternal  life. 

It  is  evident  from  the  examples  here  given,  that  although  Or- 
thodoxy denotes  a  general  system  of  important  doctrines  or  facts 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  either  by  friends 
or  foes,  that  orthodox  Christians  'are  tied  up  to  precisely  the 
same  views  of  subjects,  or  that  there  exists  no  diversity  of  senti- 
ment among  them.  There  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  diversity 
of  sentiment,  in  regard,  not  only  to  modes  and  forms,  but  to  the 
statement,  proofe  and  explanations  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trines. Many  of  these  differences  have  been  hinted  at  above. 
Some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  are  httle  more  than  verbal ;  but  oth- 
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era  are  real,  are  fitted  to  excite  interest,  and  are  entitled  to  very 
serious  consideration.  Still,  as  they  are  all  held  in  avowed  con- 
sistency with  that  great  series  of  facts  which  goes  to  constitute 
the  Orthodox  system,  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  placing 
their  advocates  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  Orthodoxy.  They 
constitute  a  wide  field  of  important  discussion,  over  which  those 
who  agree  in  holding  the  Head — in  holding  the  great  doctrines 
of  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  of  sanctification  by 
the  Holy  Spirit — may  freely  and  fraternally  travei-se.  Modes 
and  forms,  the  interpretation  of  passages,  and  explanations  of 
particular  doctrines  (so  long  as  essentied  doctrines  are  not  dis- 
carded) may  be  discussed,  without  the  interruption  ol  brotherly 
afiection,  and  without  the  imputation  and  reproach  of  heresy. 
One  person  may  hold  that  all  scripture  is  given  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  suggestion  ;  and  another,  that,  while  some  paits  are  the 
firuit  of  immediate  suggestion,  others  may  more  properly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  inspiration  of  superintendence  ^  and  neither  shouid 
charge  the  other  with  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures, 
or  with  being  a  heretic,  or  an  infidel.  One  person  may  insist 
that  the  passage,  in  1  John  v.  7,  is  authentic  scripture,  and 
strong  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  another  may 
doubt  this,  or  deny  it  altogether ;  and  neither  should  be  charged 
with  intentionally  corrupting  the  scriptures,  or  with  being  a 
'Unit€urian.  One  person  may  hold  that  God  executes  his  immu- 
table and  eternal  decrees  by  a  direct  efficiency,  and  another  that 
he  does  it  by  the  intervention  of  motives  ;  and  yet  one  be  no 
more  an  Arminian  than  the  other. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  the  great  Orthodox  community  are 
in  danger  on  either  hand.  They  are  in  danger  of  suffering 
their  system,  or  dome  part  of  it,  to  run  down  into  palpable  here- 
sy. No  professed  friend  of  truth  ever  became  a  finished  heretic 
at  a  single  leap.  The  approaches  of  error  are  insidious.  Its 
beginnings,  like  those  of  strife,  are  ^  as  when  one  letteth  out  wa- 
ter.' It  is  easy  for  speculative  and  presumptuous  men  to  make 
'  shipwreck  of  the  faith.'  So  they  did  in  the  Apostles'  times ; 
so  they  have  done  in  all  periods  since ;  so  they  are  in  danger  ojf 
doing  now.  And  there  is  danger  that,  in  the  wreck,  others  less 
criminal  than  themselves  will  be  involved  and  ruined.  He  who 
can  see  no  such  dangers  in  the  times  on  which  we  have  fallen, 
is  asleep.  He  who  does  not  vigilantly  guard  against  them,  can- 
not be  a  faithful  watchman. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  of  a  degree  of  suspicion 
and  jealousy  in  regard  to  this  subject,  wlxich  will  go  to  check 
inquiry  and  discussion,  interrupt  Christian  feeling,  lead  to  mu-> 
tual  censures  and  reproaches,  and  needlessly  break  up  the  ortho* 

*1 
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dox  coQununity  into  diviskma  and  sects.  To  divide  and  weak* 
en  us  after  this  manner  is  the  desire  and  labor  of  our  enemies-— 
in  both  worlds.  We  have  all  seen  how  eiLger  they  are  to  seize 
upon  our  differences,  how  ready  to  magnify  them,  and  how  in- 
tent to  blow  the  kindling  sparks  of  contention  into  a  flame.  J¥e 
have  no  need  to  be  ignorant  of  their  devices.  And  we  shall  be 
without  excuse,  if  we  neglect  to  watch  and  guard  against  them. 
— ^It  may  help  to  secure  us  against  the  danger  here  spoken  of^ 
to  settle  in  the  mind  what  Orthodoxy  is,  and  what  it  implies — 
what  are  the  limits,  between  which  we  may  differ,  and  may 
discuss  our  differences  as  Christian  brethren,  and  where  the  am- 
fines  of  heresy  begin.  It  is  hoped  that  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  this  difficult  but 
important  subject. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Orthodoxy  is  essen* 
daily  different  from  Arminianism,  as  this  latter  tenn  is  now 
commonly  understood.  Arminianism,  as  contained  in  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Arminius,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it 
afterwards  became,^  in  the  hands  of  Whitby,  Taylor,  and  many 
others,  who  have  been  accounted  his  followers.  Adopting  these 
later  writers  as  the  standard  of  Arminianism,  it  is  obvious  that 
between  this  system  and  orthodoxy  there  is  a  wide  and  essential 
difference. — All  orthodox  persons  believe  in  the  universality  of 
Qod's  eternal  piuposes,  as  giving  certainty  to  ail  events,  and  as 
executed  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent  with  the  free-agency 
of  creatures.  But  Arminians  regard  this  whole  representation 
as  absurd,  insisting  that  there  must  be  what  has  been  termed  a 
"liberty  of  contingency,"  and  that  if  the  actions  of  men  are  cer- 
tain from  eternity,  they  cannot  be  free. — All  orthodox  persons 
hold  to  the  doctrine  of  personal  election,  a  doctrine  which  Ar- 
minians universaUy  reject.  They  teach  that  the  election  spoken 
of  in  scripture  is  an  election  of  churches  and  nations,  and  not  of 
individuals,  and  "  that  it  imports  rather  an  election  to  enjoy  the 
means  of  grace,  than  a  certainty  of  salvation  by  those  means."* 
— All  orthodox  peiBons  hold  to  the  natural  and  entire  depravity 
of  man.  But  Arminians  believe  "  that  mankind  are  not  totally 
depraved,  and  that  depravity  does  not  come  upon  them  by  vir* 
tue  of  Adam's  being  their  public  head ;  but  that  mortality  and 
natural  evil  only  are  the  direct  consequences  of  his  sin  to  his 
poeterityt." — All  the  orthodox  hold  to  instantaneous  regenera- 

•  See  Whitby  ob  the  Five  Pointf ,  Ditc«  i.  chap.  S. 

t  See  Adams's  View  of  Kelig^ions.  Article,  Arminians.— Some  Arminians  hold  that 
mankind  are  so  disabled  by  the  fall  as  not  to  be  capable  of  doinf^  their  duty;  but  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  atonement,  a  ''  suflkieiU  grace"  is  imparled  to  all,  lo  enaMe 
them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
Methodists.    I  need  not  say  that  it  diSEsn  Widely  from  the  statementj  of  orthodoxy. 
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tioB,  by  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  those 
Arminians  who  deny  total  depravity  deny,  of  coutBe,  instanta- 
neous regeneration.  They  represent  a  change  of  heart,  so  far 
as  it  needs  changing,  as  a  gradual  process,  and  that  men  become 
good  as  they  become  wise. — The  orthodox  consider  the  moral 
kw  as  immutable  and  inviolable.  It  is  as  really  in  force,  and 
is  as  binding  now,  as  it  was  before  the  fall  of  our  first  parents* 
But  Arminians  tliink  the  moral  law  superseded  by  what  they 
call  "  the  new  law  of  grace,"  and  that  sincere^  not  perfect^  obe- 
dience is  all  that  is  now  required  of  us. — ^Again ;  all  the  ortho- 
dox hdid  to  the  doctrine  of  saints'  perseverance ; — a  doctrine 
which  Arminians  universally  reject. — From  the  comparison 
here  made,  which  might  be  even  more  extended  were  it  neces- 
sary,  it  will  appear  to  every  candid  mind  that  there  is  a  wide 
and  essential  difference  between  Orthodoxy  and  Arminianism ; 
and  consequently,  to  charge  those,  who  have  not  departed  from 
the  principles  of  Orthodoxy,  with  being  Arminians,  is  to  do  them 
great  injustice. 

And  if  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  Orthodoxy  and 
Arminianism,  still  more  wide  and  important  is  the  distmction 
between  Orthodoxy  and  Unitarianism.  Indeed,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  these  two  systems  of  religion,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
held  in  common.  The  one  regards  the  Supreme  Being  as  ex- 
isting in  three  persons,  the  other  as  in  one  person.  The  one 
believes  all  Scripture  to  have  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
the  other  denies  it.  The  one  believes  in  the  Divinity  and  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  in  the  Divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  natural  and  entire  depravity  of  man,  in  the  neces- 
sity of  regeneration  by  a  special  Divine  iti^uence,  in  justification 
by  faith,  in  the  perseverance  of  saints,  in  a  general  judgement, 
and  in  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  but  by  the  most 
liberalized  Unitarians  of  the  present  day,  all  these  doctrines  are 
rejected. — Unitarians  sometimes  pretend  that  they  do  not  differ 
more  from  the  Orthodox,  than  the  Orthodox  do  from  one  anoth- 
er. Our  readers  will  know  how  to  estimate  such  assertions. 
They  certainly  are  the  result,  either  of  great  ignorance,  or  of 
something  worse. 

Sunounded  as  they  are  by  dangers  and  enemies.  Orthodox 
Christians  have  the  strongest  inducements  to  cultivate  union 
among  themselves.  They  are  united  in  a  great  and  glorious 
system  of  Divine  truth — the  same  which  once  occupied  the 
minds  of  Apostles,  and  into  which  the  angels  desire  to  look ;  and 
notwithstanding  their  differences  of  opinion  upon  minor  points, 
they  have  common  ground  enough  on  which  to  stand,  and 
where  they  may  co-operate,  in  every  w<M:k  of  faith  and  labor  of 
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love.  They  worship  the  same  God,  trust  in  the  same  SaTiour, 
have  been  sanctified  by  the  same  Spirit,  are  travelling  the  same 
road,  and  looking  forward  to  the  same  eternal  home ; — and  why 
should  they  fall  out  by  the  way  ?  Why  should  local  prejudices, 
and  sectional  jealousies,  and  denominationed  pride,  and  party 
zeal,  and  differences  of  opinion  in  smaller  matters,  be  permitted 
to  sunder  the  bonds  of  Christian  love,  and  array  them  one 
against  another  ?  Did  they  consider  how  such  contentions  will 
look  to  them  in  heaven, — and  how  they  tend  to  grieve  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  obstruct  the  progress  of  truth,  and  spread  joy 
among  the  malignant  spirits  of  darkness  ; — did  they  remember 
the  last  prayer  of  the  Saviour  with  his  disciples,  '^  That  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us, — that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me  ;"* — they  surely  would  be  more  diligent,  and  more  suc- 
cessful, in  their  endeavors  to  '  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bonds  of  peace.' 


INQUIRY   INTO  THE    MEANING   OF   ROMANS   VIII.    19 — 22, 

Mr.  Editor — 

You  have  doubtless  seen,  in  the  second  number  of  the  Biblical 
Bepository,  an  interpretation  of  Bom.  viii.18 — 26,  by  Prof.  Stuart 
About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  that  number,  I  was  engaged 
in  examining  that  difficult  passage,  with  the  hope  of  satisfyingmy 
own  mind,  at  least,  as  to  its  meaning.  I  was  then  strongly  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  that  the  term  KUaig^  which  creates  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  passage,  means  Christians,  or  rather  Chris- 
tians in  the  present  state,  with  a  frail  corporeal  nature.  But 
when  I  read  the  critical  and  learned  exposition  of  Prof.  Stuart, 
my  confidence  in  my  own  opinion  was  shaken.  Subsequently, 
another  examination  was  entered  into,  of  which  the  following 

• 

*  The  venerable  Philip  Heniy  remarks  on  Uiis  paasage,  as  follows  :^"  Notwitb- 
standbflf  the  many  sub-divisions  (hat  are  in  the  church,  yet  all  the  saints,  as  far  as  they 
are  sanctified,  are  one :  one  in  relation,  one  flock,  one  femily,  one  bnildinr,  one  body, 
one  bread,  one  by  representation,  one  in  ima^  and  likeness,  of  one  inclination  ana 
disposition,  one  in  (heir  aims,  one  in  their  askings,  one  in  amity  and  friendship,  one  in 
interest^  and  one  in  (heir  inheritance ;  nay,  the^*  are  one  in  iudgement  and  oinnion ;  for 
though  in  some  things  they  differ,  yet  those  things  in  wfaicb  they  are  agreed  are  many 
more,  and  much  more  considerable,  than  those  in  whieh  they  differ.  Tney  are  all  6f  a 
mind  concerning  sin,  that  it  is  the  worst  thing  in  (he  world ;  concenung  Christ,  that  be 
is  All  in  all ;  concerning  the  favor  of  God,  that  it  is  better  than  life  3  concerning  the 
world,  that  It  is  vanity ;  conceminir  the  word  of  God,  that  it  is  very  precious,'^&c. 

See  MaWiao  Htnrtft  lAft  of  PhOip  Henry,  p.  241. 
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is  the  result.  Should  you  think  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the 
passage  deserving  of  notice,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

Prof  Stuart,  has,  in  my  view,  triumphantly  refuted  the  va- 
rious, and  many  of  them  absurd,  interpretations  which  have 
been  given  of  the  passage ;  except  that  which  gives  to  xriuig 
the  meaning.  Christians,  or  Christians  in  their  present  corporeal 
state.  The  question  then  is,  does  the  controverted  term  xriaig 
fnean  men,  the  human  race  in  general,  or  does  it  mean 
Christian  men,  Christians,  xoith  a  body  which  dogs  the  exer^ 
cises  of  the  soul,  and  from  which  they  long  for  deliverance  ? 

To  decide  this  question,  let  us,  first,  look  at  the  passage,  ren- 
derded  according  to  the  different  meanings  of  the  controverted 
term: 

18.  For  I  consider  the  suffer-  18.  Moreover,  I  count  not  the 
ings  of  the  present  time  as  noth-  sufferings  of  the  present  time  as 
ing,  in  comparison  with  the  glory  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
which  is  to  be  revealed  to  us.  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed  to  us. 

19.  For  the  longing  desire  of  19.  For  the  earnest  expecta- 
the  Christian  in  his  present  state,  tion  of  the  human  race  is  waiting 
is  for  the  manifestation  [of  the  for  the  manifestation  [of  this  glo- 
glory]  of  the  sons  of  God.  ry]  of  the  children  of  God. 

20.  For  the  Christian,  as  to  his  20.  For  the  human  race  was 
corporeal  nature,  was  subjected  made  subject  to  frailty,  (not  of  its 
to  frailty,  not  voluntarily,  but  own  choice,  but  by  him  who  put 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  it  in  subjection)  in  hope 

God ;  yet  in  hope 

21.  That  this  very  corporeal  21.  That  that  same  race  may 
nature  of  the  Christian  shall  be  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  a 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  its  perishing  state,  and  (brought)  in- 
fi-ail  and  perishing  condition  into  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  dren  of  God. 

of  God. 

22.  For  we  know  that  all  Chris-       22.    For  we  know  that  all  man- 
tians  in  the  body,  do  groan  and    kind  sigh  together  and  are  in  an- 
suifer  anguish  together  until  the    guish,  even  to  the  present  time, 
present  time. 

23.  Not  only  Christians  gen-  23.  And  not  only  so,  but  we 
erally,  but  we  who  have  the  first  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  our-  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  do  groan 
selves,  [Apostles  and  others  of  dis-  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  our 
tinguished  gifts  who  might  be  con-  adoption  as  children,  the  redemp- 
sidered  as  exempt]  do  groan  in-  tion  of  our  bodies. 

wardly,  waiting  for  the  blessing  of 

our  Bonship ;  to  wit,  the  redemp-  r 

tion  of  our  body. 

24.  For  in  hope  we  wait  for       24.     For  we  are  saved  [only] 
this    complete    deliverance:     of    in  hope.  Now  hope  which  is  seen,- 
course,  the  object  of  our  hope  is    is  not  hope;  for  what  a  man  seeth, 
yet  future ;  for  how  can  a  man  be    how  doth  he  still  hope  for  it  ? 
flaid  to  hope  for  that  which  is  pre- 
sent? 


/ 
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25.  But  the  object  of  our  hope  25.  But  if  we  hope  for  that 
being  future,  we  do  patiently  wait  which  we  do  not  see,  we  patiently 
for  it  wait  for  it. 

1.  In  assigning  reasons  for  giving  to  mUa^s  the  meaning 
which  I  have  done,  I  admit  that  the  term  has  not  precisely  the 
same  shade  of  meaning  in  any  other  passage.  It  is  used  with 
considerable  latitude  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  each  case 
takes  its  peculiar  phase  or  signification  from  its  connexion.  Be- 
yond doubt,  in  Mark  16 :  15,  ^  Preach  the  Gospel  to  mi  <n?  ti?  xUaei, 
and  Col.  1:  23,  dv  natrji  trj  xTlaei^  it  means  mankind  in  general. 
Equally  clear  is  it  tliat,  in  2  Cor.  5 :  17,  and  Gal,  6 :  15,  it  de- 
notes, with  the  adjective  *o*»''i>  one  brought  into  a  right  state  of 
feeling  and  acting ;  that  is,  a  Christian.  But  in  1  Pet.  2 :  13, 
Tt&GadvdQfanivfi  xiiaet^  I  agree  with  the  translatorsof  our  version 
that  it  means  "  ordinance" — every  human  institution,  viz.  of 
government.  While  in  Rom.  1 :  20,  25.  8 :  39.  Heb  4 :  13. 
Mark  10:  6.  13:  19.  2  Pet.  3:  4.  Col.  1:  15.  Rev.  3:  14,  it 
means  the  act  of  creating,  the  thing  created,  tlic  universjc,  dif- 
ferent orders  of  intelligent  beings.  And  in  Heb.  9 :  11,  it  seems 
to  mean  the  visible  material  creation,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  invisible. 

Let  not  the  meaning  which  I  have  given  to  the  term  xriatg 
be  discarded,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  supported  by  the  usus 
loquendi.  If  asked  why  I  use  tlie  word  out  of  its  usual  signifi- 
cation, or  differently  from  its  use  in  any  other  instance,  the  an- 
swer is,  the  exigency  of  the  passage  demands  it.  Why  do  we  say 
that  in  Mark  16 :  15,  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature," 
ndarjTg  niiaei,  the  word  means  mankind,  or  the  whole  human 
family ;  and  not  the  act  of  creating,  as  in  Rom.  1 :  20,  or  the 
visible  material  creation,  as  in  Heb.  9:  11?  and  why  render  Heb. 
9 :  11,  ravTi^g  Tfjg  xjlaeatg,  this  visible  material  creation  ?  Has  the 
word  precisely  such  a  meaning  in  any  other  passage  ?  Why  not 
render  it  mankind,  as  in  Mark  16: 15,  or  "  ordinance,"  as  in  iPtt. 
2 ;  13  ?  Would  such  a  meaning  be  incongruous  with  the  con- 
nexion ?  would  it  convey  a  foolish  or  absurd  sense  ?  and  would 
this  be  an  adequate  reason  for  not  giving  such  a  meaning  to 
the  term  ?  So  in  the  passage  in  debate,  the  scope  and  connexion, 
exigentia  lociy  seem  to  demand  this  meaning,  and  to  admit  of 
no  other.  As  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  xriaig^  who  shall  determine 
it,  amid  such  a  variety  of  significations  ?  or  who  shall  say  it  can- 
not have  the  meaning  which  I  assign  to  it  iif  this  passage,  be- 
cause it  has  not  precisely  the  same  in  any  other  ?  After  all,  there 
is  no  great  departure  from  the  more  common  signification  of  the 
term*    Its  prevailing  meaning  is  a  created  thing;  sometimes 
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meny  sometimes  the  whole  universe,  or  apart ;  as  used  with  ualptf^ 
it  means  Christians.  But  in  the  passage  under  examination, 
it  means  Christian  men^  as  possessed  of  a  frail,  corporeal  nature. 
So  that  t^e  tenn  in  this  place  combines  the  various  significa* 
tions  of  it  in  other  passages,  rather  than  assumes  one  entirely 
new. 

2.  But  in  proof  that  the  exigency  of  the  passage  requires  the 
meaning  which  I  have  given  to  xxluhg^  let  us  attend  to  the  lo- 
gical argument  of  it ;  or  to  the  design  and  object  which  the 
apostle  had  in  view.  On  this  point,  I  concur  with  Prrf.  Stuart, 
that  the  apostle's  theme  is  contained  in  verse  18 :  ^  I  count  not 
the  sufferings  of  the  present  time,  as  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed  to  us ;'  i.  e.  I  regard  the 
present  sufferings  of  Christians  as  hardly  deserving  of  notice, 
because  of  the  unspeakable  glory  to  which  they  are  coming,  and 
which  will  be  heightened  by  their  present  trials."  Verse  26, 
"  contains  the  practical  conclusion  deduced  from  the  whole  f 
which  is,  "that  Christians  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  trials 
ought  not  to  faint  or  be  discouraged,"  but  patiently  wait  £>r  the 
glory  which  is  to  be  revealed. 

Now  to  see  the  bearing  of  the  intermediate  veracs,  19 — ^24, 
upon  the  premises  and  conclusion,  we  must  mark  the  emphasis 
Imd  on  "  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time^  sufferings  in  the 
body,  ».  18,  which  is  so  forcibly  contrasted  with  "  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  body,"  ».  23.  The  logical  argument  runs  thus :  *  Our 
present  sufferings  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  ^lory 
which  we  shall  enjoy  hereafter.  For  this  frail  and  perishing 
body  in  which  we  suffer  now,  is  waiting  for  a  great  and  glorious 
deliverance.  God  has  appointed  our  lot ;  but  we  are  cheered 
with  hope  that  we  shall  be  deUvered  from  all  the  trials  and  sor- 
rows to  which  we  are  subject ; — ^yea,  the  groanings  and  anguish 
of  all  believers  will  come  to  an  end,  when  that  period  arrives, 
which  is  called  the  "  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,"  'Hhe 
adoption,"  even  the  "  redemption  of  the  body."  Be  not  therefore^ 
disheartened,  but  amid  all  "  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time," 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  which  is  to  come.' 

The  logic  of  the  passage,  viewed  in  the  light  here  presented, 
is  clear  and  convincing.  But  if  sWo»ff  means  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, and  verses  19 — 24  axe  an  "  illustration  and  cc»ifirmation  of 
the  truth  thatthere  is  a  world  of  rich  and  everlasting  enjoyment" 
to  Christians,  then  I  must  confess  that,  to  me,  the  apostle's  logic 
is  weak  and  inconclusive.  For  how  could  the  desire  of  immior'' 
tality  in  mankind  illustrate  and  confirm  the  Christianas  hope  of 
"the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  or  their  "filiation — the 
redemption  of  the  body  ?"     Especially,  as  the  desire  of  inmior* 
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talky ,  which  is  said  to  characterize  the  human  nuce,  does  in  &ci 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  desire  of  continued  existence,  or  a 
dread  of  annihilation  ?  It  is  wholly  unlike  the  Christian's  hope 
of  future  glory ; — ^how  then  can  it  confirm  that  hope  ?  Besides, 
considering  the  opinions  which  prevailed  respecting  the  immor- 
tality  of  the  soul,  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote,  is  it  probable 
that  ke  would  introduce  such  a  U^c,  to  c<»ifinn  Christians  in 
their  belief  of  a  ^'  world  of  rich  and  everlasting  enjoyment  ?"  Did 
he  not  kiu>w  thai  the  whole  sect  of  Sadducees  believed  that  the 
soul  died  with  the  body,  and  that  there  is  no  future  state, — '  nei- 
ther angel  nor  spirit ;'  that  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  of  souk,  was  the  prevalent  belief  among  philos* 
ophers,  and  the  common  people  too,  so  far  as  they  had  any  be- 
lief; and  that  this  belief  prevailed  to  some  extent  among  the  Jews 
also  ?  See  John  9: 1—4.  Matt.  16:  14.  Luke  9: 19.  Consider- 
ii^  how  vague  and  inconsistent  the  o{Mnions  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  on  this  subject,  can  it  be  considered  sound  logic  in 
the  apostle  thence  to  argue  the  certainty  of  the  Christian's  hope 
<rfgIory? 

3.  But  further,  what  is  predicated  of»Uats,  is  true  of  Christtane 
onhfy  and  can  in  no  just  senee  be  applied  to  mankind  in  general. 
In  support  of  this  position  I  shall  go  at  once  into  an  examination 
of  these  predicates. 

(1-)  Tti^  anoKdkvifny  tup  viw  rov  ^9ov,the  manifestation  of  the 
chUdren  of  God,  «.  19,  evidently  correspond  with  ifji^iu^Uovcrttr 
do^p  anoxalvgiiHjpai  V.  18,  the  glory  vjiich  is  to  be  revealed  to 
us.  This  manifei?tation  is  to  be  made  at  the  period  when  Christ 
shall  appear  to  judge  the  world,  and  tobestow  eternal  rewards  up- 
on his  followers.  ICor.  1:  7.  2The8s.  1:  7, 10.  IPet.  1: 7, 13.  4: 
13.  5: 1,  4.  "  Waiting  for  the  coming  Tif  y  dTtoxaXvyfir,  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  confirm  you  unto  the  end,  blameless,  in 
the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ^^Rest — when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  sp  rf  dnoHttlvtife^  with  his  mighty 
angels — to  be  glorified  in  his  saints  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them 
that  believe."  "  That  the  trial  of  your  faith,  might  be  found  un- 
to pmise  and  honor  and  glory  at  the  appearing  dr  dnoMalv^f^* 
ai  Jesus  Christ."  "  Hope  to  the  end,  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be 
brought  unto  you  at  the  appearing  sr  dnoxohi  ipet^  of  Jesus  Christ" 
'^Rejoice — that  whcnhis  glory  shall  be  revealed,  iv  ti^  dno7taX-6\ifB^ 
tiyc  Wl^ff,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy."  "  A  partaker 
of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed"  drtoxakwnsQdat]  "  when  the 
Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory 
that  fadeth  not  away." 

Clearly,  fi-om  the  foregoing  passages,  "  the  maniUestatioaof  the 
sons  of  God"  is,  when  Christ  AsH  come  in  glory  to  bestow  end- 
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less  rewards  upon  his  followers.  Then  they  shall  be  manifested 
to  the  intelligent  universe  in  all  the  excellence  of  their  charac- 
ter ;  ^^  shall  be  rewarded  openly ;"  and  ^'  shall  shine  forth  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father."  Then  shall  the  declaration  of  the  apos- 
tle John  be  fulfilled :  ^^  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ; 
but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  lum, 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  1  John  3 :  2.  Also,  that  of  Paul, 
"  when  Christ,  who  is  our  Ufe,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  ap- 
peal with  him  in  glory."    Col.  3 :  4. 

(2.)  "  In  hope,  that  the  ot  im;  i}  xriaig  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
bandage  of  corruption^  into  the  glorious  lU>erty  of  the  children 
of  Ood,^^  r .  2 1 .  "  The  bondage  of  corruption"  ^ovlela  xrjg  <p6oqd  g 
evidently  corresponds  with  the  "  vanity,"  rrj  fiajaioTTjTt  to  which 
the  mi(rt5  was  made  subject,  v.  20.  It  is  the  bondage  of  a  frail 
and  perishing  state,  Which  belongs  to  our  corporeal  nature.  The 
apostle  seems  to  have  the  same  thought  in  view,  when  he  speaks 
of  "  our  vile  body,"  Phil.  3 :  21,  and  of  the  body  being  "  sown 
in  corruption."     1  Cor.  16:  42. 

"  The  glorious  liberty  of  thechildren  of  GodJ'  els  ttJv  eXsvOriQiav 
trje  9o^vSi  into  which  the  xrlatg  shall  be  brought,  is  the  antithesis 
of"  the  bondage  of  corruption,"  and  the  meaning  of  it  is  already 
explained  by  what  has  been  said  of  the  ^^manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  the  children  of  God,"  v.  19 ;  and  if  possible,  is  still  more 
clearly  elucidated  by  verse  23,  "  waiting  for  our  adoption,  to  wit, 
the  redemption  of  our  body."  On  this  point,  no  efxposition  can 
be  more  lucid  and  satisfactory  than  that  given  by  Prof.  Stuart. 
The  x^ifrts  shall  be  fireed  from  its  frail  and  perishing  condition, 
and  be  introduced  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  God's  children 
at  the  period  of  "  the  redemption  of  the  body."  Then,  groaning 
and  anguish  and  all  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  will  come 
to  an  end.  This  frail  and  corruptible  "  body  will  be  made  like 
unto  Christ's  glorious  body."  "  This  mortal  will  put  on  immor- 
tality." "  The  children  of  God,"  exulting  in  their  *  glorious  lib- 
erty,' will  be  made  "  like  unto  the  angek— being  children  of  the 
resurrection."   Phil.  3 :  21.    1  Cor.  16:  63.  Luke  20:  36. 

Such  being  the  predicates  of  xT*<rtg,  I  ask,  are  these  things 
true  of  mankind  at  large?  Is  there  an  "earnest  expectation"  on 
their  part  of  "  the  manifestation  of  (that  glory  which  Christ  will 
bestow  upon)  the  children  of  God  ?"  Though  true,  that  man- 
kind, in  general,  are  subjected  to  frailty  and  suffering ;  is  it  true 
that  they  '  shall  be  deUvered  from  their  bondage,  and  be  brought 
into  the  glorious  •  liberty  of  God's  sons  V  Do  they  in  fact "  hope" 
for  this,  in  any  such  sense  as  the  term  en  sX^idi  v.  20,  means  ? 
For  though  Prof.  Stuart  has  given  it  the  lowest  meaning  possible, 
80  88  to  make  it  somewhat  agree  with  foot ;  yetmani£^y  it  has 
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the  eame  force  in  this  passage,  as  in  verse  24,  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  anonaqa^o^ia  tamat  expectation  in  verse  19.  On  this  point  I 
may  turn  the  language  of  Prof.  Stuart  to  my  advantage.  "  It 
has  even  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  my  mind,  to  know  how 
the  apostle  could  speak  of  [mankind  in  general]  as  earnestly  ex- 
pecting or  looking  for  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  Ood,  or  as 
looking  to  be  freed  from  [their]  state  of  bondage,  and  brought  to 
enjoy  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  And  I  must 
confess  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  nothing  which  he  has  said,  at  all 
removes  this  difficulty. 

For,  first,  such  a  sentiment  has  'no  parallel  in  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  a  perfect  anomaly  in  Scripture  doctrine,  not 
having,  as  I  can  find,  or  as  any  expositor  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  has  attempted  to  show,  a  shaidow  of  support  in  any  other 
passage  in  the  Bible.  Even  the  rhetorical  exclamation  of  Cicero 
does  not  warrant  such  a  sentiment.  ^^  O  preeclarum  diem,  cum 
ad  ilium  divinorum  animorum  conciliijm  coetumque  proficiscar, 
cumque  ex  hac  turba  et  colluvione  discedam !"  Or  if  this  war- 
rants the  sentiment;  let  Cicero,  not  Paul,  have  the  honor  of  it! 

Not  only  has  this  doctrine  no  support  in  Scripture ;  it  is  direct- 
ly contrary  to  it.  For  mankind  in  general,  including  of  course 
tlie  unconverted,  who  probably  constitute  the  greater  part,  are 
represented  as  hating  the  childiren  of  God ;  having  no  fellowship 
with  them ;  not  knowing  them ;  having  no  hope ;  without  God 
in  the  world.  They  are  averse  to  holiness,  and  have  no  relish 
for  that  spiritual  happiness  which  the  children  of  God  will  for- 
ever enjoy.  At  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  "  shall  wail 
because  of  him ;"  shall  "come  forth  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt;*' and  "shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power." 
See  John  15:  18,  19.  1  John  3: 1.  1  Cor.  2:  14.  Eph.  2: 
1—3,  12.  Rom.  8:  5,  7, 8.  2  Thess.  1:  6—10.  John  5:  29. 
Rev.  1:  7,  et  passim.  How  these  things,  which  are  true  of 
mankind  in  general,  certainly  of  all  the  unconverted,  can  be 
consistent  with  their  earnest  expectation  of  the  glory  which  is  to 
be  revealed  to  the  regenerate  children  of  God,  or  how  they  can 
be  said  "  to  hope"  for  the  glorious  hberty  of  God's  sons,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  determine. 

But  further,  what  is  predicated  of  xUatg  is  preeminently  true 
of  Christians — of  Christians  with  respect  to  their  corporeal  part, 
which  is  subjected  to  frailty  and  death.  So  evident  is  this,  that 
every  Christian  heart  spontaneously  responds  to  the  language, 
when  thus  interpreted ;  and  the  difficulty  of  impropriating  it  to 
others  is  so  palpable,  that  no  reasoning  can  remove  it  "  I  ac- 
knowledge/' says  Prof.  Stuart,  ^'  that  if  odo  insists  on  construing 
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the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  Gody  and  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  Oodj  as  being  so  specific,  that  they  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  hopes  of  the  world  at  large,  he '  may  make 
difficulty  with  the  exegesis  which  1  am  defending."  On  such  a 
construction  I  do  insist,  for  the  plain  reason  that  they  cannot, 
without  violence  to  Scripture  and  to  fact,  be  predicated  of  man- 
kind in  general. 

Observe  how  exactly  this  passage,  from  verse  18  to  verse  23, 
accords  with  other  passages  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  "  For  our 
light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  while  we  look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen  ; 
for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  tempornl ;  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal.  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  For  in  this 
we  groan,  oifvalo^tv^  (the  same  word  as  in  Rom.  8:  22,  23) 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  whici)  is 
from  heaven."  That  is,  *  our  afflictions  we  regard  as  light  and 
momentary  ;  for  faith  enables  us  to  anticipate  the  eternal  glory 
in  prospect.  We  are  assured  that  when  the  frail  tenement,  the 
body,  in  which  we  now  dwell  is  taken  down,  we  shall  occupy 
a  mansion  which  will  never  decay.'  2  Cor.  4:  17,  18.  •  5:  1,  2. 
comp.  ».  3,  4 ;  also  2  Cor.  4:  7 — 10.  Precisely  similar  is 
1  Cor.  15:  19,  "If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope,  we  are  of 
all  men  most  miserable,"  comp.  verses  62 — 58.  Christ  foretold 
the  sufferings  of  his  disciples  in  the  present  life,  or  in  the  body ; 
but  cheered  them  with  hopes  of  future  felicity.  "  In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  qver- 
come  the  world."     John  16:  33;  also,  1  Pet.  5:  9,  10. 

4.  But  it  is  said,  "this  interpretation  is  pressed  with  insu* 
perable  difficuhies ;  it  makes  no  distinction  between  xnVig  and 
viot  or  lexva  Geov^  in  verses  19,  20;  and  it  understands  those 
'  having  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,'  of  only  the  apostles,  or  such 
Christians  as  were  endowed  with  miraculous  gifts." 

As  to  the  first  of  these  difficuhies,  the  Interpretation  does  make 
a  clear  distinction  between  xiiaig  and  texya  Qedv,  What  dis- 
tinction can  be  plainer  f  I  say  xiiatg  means  Christians  in  their 
present  corporeal  state  ;  and  being  subjected  to  sufferings,  they 
earnestly  desire  or  hope  for  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the 
sons  of  God,  or  for  their  "  adoption,"  to  wit,  "  the  redemption 
of  the  body."  In  r.  21,  thd  antithesis  lies  between  Chris- 
tians now  held  in  bondage^  and  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God ; 
i.  e,  as  before,  "  the  redemption  of  their  body"  from  frailty  and 
suffering.     This  distinction  is  palpable. 
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But  I  turn  this  objection.  The  bterpretatioo  maintuned  hf 
Prof.  Stuart  confounds  the  distinction  betweoi  Christians  and 
mankind  in  general,  in  verses  19,  22,  and  23  ;  and  it  gives  a  dif* 
ferent  meaning  to  the  word  *'  hope"  fV  ilnidt  v.  20,  and  the  same 
word,  verse  24.  It  represents  mankind  as  longing  for  that  which 
13  peculiar  to  Christians,  v.  19,  and  as  groaning  and  sorrowing, 
in  the  same  sense  that  Christians  do,  verses,  22,  23.  The 
"  hope"  in  verse  20,  is  made  to  mean  simply  "  not  despair" — ^a 
bare  hope  that  mankind  may  befreed(not  shall  be  elev&BQw^rfaBxat) 
from  its  present  frail  and  dying  state.  Whereas  hope,  elnig,  as 
used  in  «?.  24,  and  elsewhere  in  reference  to  a  future  state,  (see 
Rom.  5:  2,4,  5.  12:  12.  Titus  1:  7.)  means  much  more. 
It  is  ''  good  hope,"  "  full  assurance  of  hope,"  "  hope  which  we 
have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,"  and  which  leads  him  who  pos- 
sesses it  "to  purify  himself."  2  Thess.  2:  IC.  Heb.  6:  11, 
19.  1  John  3:  3.  When  the  apostle  says"  we  are  saved  only 
in  hope,"  he  does  not  mean  that  the  attainment  of  final  salvation 
is  doubtful,  that  he  barely  hopes  it  may  be  gained ;  but  lie  means, 
as  in  verse  19,  that  we  are  anticipating,  have  not  yet  fully  reach- 
ed it.  But  the  certainty  of  its  ultimate  attainment,  r.  21,  is  a 
reason  why  we  should  "  patiently  wait  for  it,"  verse  25. 

As  to  the  other  "  insuperable"  difficulty,  viz.  that  "  we  who 
have  the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit,"  means  apostles,  or  such  as  were 
endowed  with  miraculous  gifts,"  I  reply ; — that  the  apostle  meant 
to  include  himself,  particularly,  among  the  number  who  had  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  is  certain.  In  verse  22,  he  said,  what 
was  well  known  to  be  true,  *  Christians  generally,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  ndan  tJ  xn'flric,  are  at  present  in  a  suffering  condition.' 
Comp.  1  Pet.  5: 9.  Yea,  not  only  so,  but  we  also,  even  we 
ourselves,  whom  you  may  have  considered  exempt,  share  in  the 
common  lot.'  Now  surely  there  is  a  broad  distincti6n  between 
Christians,  common  Christians  through  the  world,  and  those  who 
were  eminently  endowed  with  gifts,  or  had  "  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit."  But  however  this  particular  phrase  be  construed, 
whether  as  Prof.  Stuart  contends,  as  meaning  "  earnest,  pledge^ 
foretaste  of  joys  to  come,"  or  as  relating  to  special,  eminent,  su- 
pernatural gifts,  yet  I  insist  upon  it  that  verse  23  compels  us  to 
include  in  the  signification  the  apostle  himself  and  other  eminent 
ones  like  him — "  even  we  ourselves :"  so  that  the  distinction 
does  not  lie  between  mankind  in  general,  and  Christians ;  but  be- 
tween Christians  in  general,  and  those  who  "  had  the^first  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,"  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  exempted  from  the 
trials  which  were  the  common  lot  of  others.  The  propriety  of 
the  apostle's  making  this  distinction  may  appear,  if  we  consider, 
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that  he  was  writing  to  Christians  at  Rome,  far  distant  from  him- 
self;  who,  while  suffering  themselves,  were  ignorant  that  others 
were  subjected  to  ^milar  trials,  and  who  might  very  naturally 
suppose,  that  those  who  were  so  eminent  as  the  apostles 
would  be  exempted.  As  to  the  exact  meaning  of  dnaqxn^  ren- 
dered,'first  fruits,'  I  confess  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Prof. 
Stuart,  after  admitting  that  he  "  finds  but  one  meaning  of  it 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  and  that  is,  that  which  is  first 
of  its  kindj  or  that  which  is  first  in  order  of  time,  Rom.  16:  5. 
1  Cor.  16:  16.  James  1:  18.  Rev.  14:  5.  1  Cor.  15:  30, 
should  instantly  abandon  that  uniform  meaning,  and  follow  the 
"  Greek  fathers"  in  rendering  it  pledge,  fortasie^  earnest  of  fu- 
ture glory.  Is  the  usus  loquendi  so  important  in  other  cases,  but 
useless  in  this  ?  Are  the  **  Greek  fathers"  of  greater  authority  than 
the  New  Testament  ?  In  regard  to  the  terra  xr«<yt?,  which  is 
used  very  variously  throughout  the  New  Testament,  it  is  said 
that  the  usus  loquendi  hardly  admits  of  its  being  rendered  Chris- 
tians; yet  in  the  face  of  uniform  usage,  dTtaQxtf ^is  rendered  as 
sycTonymous  with  d^ga^^Vj  and  that  because  the  <<  Greek  fathers" 
so  rendered  it.  I  am  content  to  adopt  the  NewTestament  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  either  as  that  which  is  first  in  kind,  or  first  in 
time.  If  first  in  kind,  then  it  means  here,  the  apostles  and  oth- 
ers who  were  eminently  endowed  with  gifts,  in  distinction  from 
common  Christians.  If  it  means,  ^r«^  in  time,  then  the  distinc- 
tion lies  between  the  apostles  or  early  Christians,  and  the  later 
converts  at  Rome  and  other  places.  The  former  meaning,  how- 
ever, is  decidedly  preferable ;  because,  in  regard  to  sufferings, 
the  earlier  and  the  later  converts  were  alike  exposed.  But  it 
was  perfectly  natural  for  common  Christians,  when  thinking  of 
the  apostles,  and  others  eminently  gifted,  to  suppose  them  exemp- 
ted from  such  sufferings  as  they  themselves  experienced. 

To  conclude — I  cannot  but  express  the  conviction,  that  the 
view  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  passage  renders  it  con- 
sistent and  eminently  practical.  It  agrees  with  facts,  with  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  and  finds  a  correspondence  in  the  experience 
of  Christians.  Let  them  appropriate  the  sentiments  to  them* 
selves,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed. 
Let  them  lift  up  their  heads  with  exultation,  amid  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  present  state,  for  their  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

Clericus. 

*3 
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REVIEWS. 


MsMOiRs  OF  THE  Rev.  John  Townsend,  FowkAtT  of  thi 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumbj  and  of  the  Congregational 
School.  First  American  Edition.  Boston :  Crocker  & 
Brewster.    1 831 .    12  mo.  pp.  244. 

'  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  Dissenting  minister  of  Loo- 
don  of  the  name  of  John  Townsend,  that  was  concerned  in  sev* 
eral  of  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  present  day,  the  seat  of 
whose  operations  is  in  that  city  ?' 

Having  been  in  possession  of  an  English  copy  of  the  work 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  nearly  two  years  be- 
fore its  publication  in  tliis  country,  we  frequently  proposed  the 
above  question  to  ministers  and  laymen  deeply  interested  in  be- 
nevolent institutions,  and  of  the  most  extensive  information  in  re- 
gard to  their  history.  And^  without  a  solitary  exception,  the 
question  was  always  answered  in  the  negative.  Yet  the  Rev* 
John  Townsend,  late  Pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  in  Ja- 
maica Row,  Bermondsey,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  was  the 
founder  of  *'  the  Asylum"  in  England  ^^  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
children  of  the  poor" — ^the  first  institution  ever  established  for 
the  charitable  education  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  feUow 
beings, — and  of  "  the  Congregational  School" — an  institution 
for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  children  of  Independent  min- 
isters in  England,  needing  such  assistance ;  and  he  was  permit- 
ted to  leave  in  his  private  journal  the  following  record  :  ''  It  hav- 
ing been  widely  circulated,  and  as  generally  believed,  that  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  originated  in  the  Bible  Society,  I  will 
here  leave  for  my  children  a  statement  of  the  true  and  legitunate 
descent  of  th6  most  important  institutions  of  these  times. 

1st.     The  London  Missionary  Society. 

2ndly.     The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

3rdly.     The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
From  the  London  Missionary  Society  also  sprang, 

1st.     The  Hibernian  Society. 

2ndly.     The  Irish  Evangelical  Society. 

3rdly.     The  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews. 

4thly.    The  Church  Missionary  Society. 

"  Unworthy  as  I  am  of  being  so  distinguished,  may  I  never 
cease  to  be  grateful  to  God  that  I  have  had  the  honor  and  felicity 
of  taking  part  in  the  origin,  progress,  and  final  success  of  these 
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• 
great  and  prosperous  iDstittitions.*  .  Their  utility  and  prosperity 
are  the  subjects  of  admiration  and  praise,  even  to  those  who 
have  censured  agents  in  them,  for  devoting  themselves  too  much 
to  public  Societies.  O  that  my  children,  and  my  children's 
children,  may  ever  befriend  the  cause  of  missions  !  God  great- 
ly honored  your  grandfather,  by  permitting  him  to  be  one  of  the 
nine  ministers  who  first  met  to  form  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  may  none  of  his  descendants  forsake  or  slight  it ! 
When  I  look  at  my  numerous  grandchildren,  and  think  how  va- 
riously they  may  be  situated  in  life,  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist 
for  the  youth  of  Israel  is  mine  for  them  :  That  our  sons  may  be 
as  plants  grown  vp  in  their  youth  ;  that  oiur  daughters  may  be  as 
comer  stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace,  I  wish 
them  to  know  and  remember  this,  when  1  am  laid  in  the  silent 
grave, — may  they  become  sincere  Christians,  that  we  may  meet 
in  our  Father's  house  above  !" 

Is  it  inquired,  how  could  it  have  happened  that  the  name  of 
such  a  man  should  remain  in  such  obscurity  f  The  historian  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  furnished  the  answer. 
"  Those,"  he  says,  "  who  prepared  the  draught  of  this  Institu- 
tion [of  whom  Mr.  Townsend  was  one,]  avoided  any  thing  which 
could  be  construed  into  an  exhibition  of  themselves,  and  an  as- 
sertion of  that  influence  to  which  they  might  have  advanced  un- 
questionable pretensions.  Resigning  the  foreground  of  the  So- 
ciety to  those  whom  they  thought,  most  likely  to  advance  its 
general  interests,  they  contentedly  occupied  less  conspicuous 
stations ;  and  seemed  to  think  themselves  sufficiently  honored 
by  the  privilege  of  laboring  in  its  service,  and  recompensed  by 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  its  success."  And  the  same  was 
their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  other  institutions  named  in  the 
former  quotation.  Truly  noble,  and  disinterested  men !  How 
uncommon  an  exhibition  of  resemblance  to  Him,*  who  sought  not 
his  own  glory,  but  his  glory  that  sent  him !  And  they  had  their 
reward  in  "  witnessing,"  while  they  lived,  a  "  success"  they  nev- 
er anticipated  of  the  benevolent  institutions  they  thus  founded  in 
diffidence  and  in  faith.  They  are  having  it  far  more  abundantly 
now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  approbation  of  their  God,  and  in 
listening  to  the  praises  of  the  rapidly  increasing  multitudes  com- 
ing to  the  Zion  above,  for  the  grace  which  employed  for  their 
salvation  the  instrumentality  of  those  institutions.  How  vastly 
more  honorable  to  have  been  an  obscure  founder  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  than  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon, 
of  Rome ! 

*  Hm  Chnrcb  IfiNioiMfj  Sodety  eieeptod. 
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The  following  quotations  from  the  Memoir  befoi'e  us  ought 
not  to  be  omitted  ia  this  notice,  and  may  best  be  introduced 
here. 

"  In  hia  ministerial  relation,  Mr.  Townaend  became  acquainted  witha ladv*, 
whose  son  waa  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  had  been  a  pnpil  of  Mr.  Brai^ood'e 
almoat  ten  years.  The  vouth  evinced  an  intellectnal  capacity  which  caused 
delight  and  surprise  to  tho  eood  pastor,  who  was  astonished  at  the  facility 
and  accuracy,  with  which  ideas  were  received  and  communicated.  Mrs.  CC, 
the  lady  referred  to,  sympathizing  with  those  mothers  whose  circumstances 
precluded  their  incurring  the  expense  of  £1500,  ^which  was  the  sum  paid  by 
aerself,)  pleaded  the  cause  of  those  afflicted  and  destitute  outcasts  oi  society, 
until  Mr.  T.  entered  into  her  feelings  of  commiseration,  and  decided  with 
her  on  the  necessity  and  practicabiluy  of  having  a  charitable  Institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  poor." 

<'  On  the  Sabbath  day,  June  1st,  1792,  were  commenced  the  subscriptions, 
which  were  to  receive  additions  little  calculated  on,  by  the  small  band  who 
gave  their  first  offering  to  induce  their  excellent  pastor  to  begin  the  noble 
work  of  mercy.  Three  friends  contributed  one  guinea  each;  Mr.  Towns- 
end  gave  the  fourth.  This  was,  apparently,  a  feeble  foundation  on  which  to 
commence  an  undertaking  which,  even  on  the  most  contracted  scale,  requir- 
ed hundreds  ;  but  energy  and  perseverance  can  accomplish  much,  when  the 
heart  is  under  the  influence  of  flim  who  said.  Be  merciful  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  merciful."  Through  his  persevering  exertions,  and  those  of  his  as- 
sociate in  the  benevolent  work,  tho  Rev.  Henry  Cox  Mason,  "  eight  years 
had  scarcely  ela^ised,  before  the  infant  institution  was  recognised  as  a  great 
national  charity ;  legacies,  generous  private  contributions,  subscriptions,  all 
marked  the  support  of  a  Christian  and  generous  people."  pp.  3C,  37,  39. 
This  society  was  ''  first  projected  and  established"  in  1792. 

<*  When  Dr.  Bogue  [who  more  than  any  other  man  deserves  the  title  of 
the  Father  of  the  London  Missionary  Society]  met  with  the  subject  of  our 
present  memoir,  he  found  an  ardent  co-operator  in  hia  missionary  plans.  The 
rormer  invited  him  to  meet  a  few  ministers  at  Baker's  Coffee  House,  Novem- 
ber 5, 1794,  to  consult  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  Missionary  Society, 
to  be  composed  of  episcopalians  and  noU'Conformista.  Those  present  were 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue,  Rev.  M.  Wilks,  Rev.  John  Eyre,  Rev.  J.  Stevens,  Rev. 
J.  Love,  Rev.  J.  Reynolds,  Rev.  J.  Brooksbank,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Townsend. 
The  principle  of  the  Society  was  agreed  upon,  and  it  waa  resolved  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  the  country' ministers  and  churches,  by  inserting  an  out- 
line of  its  plans  in  tho  Evangelical  Magazine."    pp.  49,  50. 

<*  It  was  in  May,  1799,  that,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  London  Miaaiona- 
ry  Society,  some  of  its  members  formed  the  plan  of  the  Reliffioos  Tract  So- 
ciety. Mr.  T.  had  no  immediate  share  in  its  formation,  but  he  soon  fell  into 
the  ranks  of  its  supporters,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Committee.  He  as- 
sisted in  reading  and  preparing  tracts  far  publication,  and  several  were  writ- 
ten by  himself"    p.  52. 

'*/rh'e  yoar  1804  was  marked  by  the  origination  of  that  Society,  which, 
from  a  small  and  humble  commencement,  was  destined  to  include  within  its 
ranks  the  most  revered  of  our  bishops,  the  most  honored  of  our  nobility,  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  philanthropists.  The  seed  planted  has  sprung  up 
to  a  mighty  tree,  which  has  oversliadowed  the  earth,  and  whose  leaves  are 
for  the  nealing  of  the  nations."  "  Among  the  honored  band  who  first  found- 
ed this  benign  Institution  was  John  Townsend.  As  one  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Tract  Society,*  he  waa  present  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala,  made 

» 

*  This  committee  were  accustomed  to  hold  their  meetings  at  Mr.  Hardcastle's  coam- 
ing-house. In  a  note  prefixed  to  the  address  delivered  at  Mr.  H.'s  intanent,  Mr. 
Townsend  writes : — "  I  scarcely  ever  pass  over  London  Bridge,  without  glanciag  my 
eyes  towards  those  highly  favored  rooms  appertaining  to  oar  departed  fiiend,  and  feel- 
ing a  glow  of  pleasure  at  the  recoUection,  that  there  the  Londm  Missionary  Boeiety, 
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application  for  Welsh  Testaments  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Principality. 
Discussion  on  this  request,  elicited  the  fact,  that  many  parts  of  England  were 
destitute  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Hu^lies  then  proposed  an  address  to  the  public, 
requesting  aid  in  the  general  dispersion  of  the  scriptures.  This  receiving 
unanimous  assent,  a  circular  address  was  issued,  with  Jthe  following  title  : — 
*^  The  importance  of  a  further  distribution  of  Bibles."  The  issue  was  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,    pp.  57,  58. 

"  Being  very  anxious  that  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  should  be  formed  in 
Westminster,  he  pointed  out  the  duty  of  such  an  effort  to  an  individual  resi- 
dent there,  who  afterwards,  acting  on  his  suggestions,  interested  those  in  its 
favor,  who  gave  form  and  consistency  to  the  object.  The  first  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1812,  when  Mr. 
Townsend  spoke  as  follows : 

**  In  rising  to  address  this  largo  and  respectable  assembly,  I  feel  myself  op- 
pressed by  a  great  contrariety  of  feelings.  I  recollect  that  I  am  surrounded 
by  peers  of  the  realm — by  those  whose  thundering  eloquence  has  made  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  even  ring  with  admiration  and  applause ;  I 
recollect  the  pleasing  and  interesting  manner  in  which  these  honorable  per- 
sons have  hold  forth  entertainment  and  instruction  to  this  assembly,  and  feel 
anxious  in  rising  to  address  you  afler  them,  because  what  they  have  offered 
to  your  acceptance  at  this  mental  feast,  they  have  presented  in  golden  cups, 
embossed  and  enamelled  with  the  finest  tints  of  human  eloquence.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  1  am  relieved  and  comforted  with  the  thought  that  those  plain 
men  who  cannot  enchant  by  eloquent  or  fine  and  sublime  ^gures  of  allusion, 
may  be  equally  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  as  anxious  and  successful  in  their 
endeavors  to  promote  and  extend  it. 

*^  I  have  the  privilege  of  saying,  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  stood  among 
the  small  circle  that  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  spring  head  of  this  Institu- 
tion, but  it  yielded  only  drops';  we  all  felt  anxiety  lest  it  should  never  become 
a  stream  ;  but  lo  !  it  has  become  a  broad,  a  deep,  and  a  rapid  river ;  it  not  only 
rolls  on  with  majestic  force,  but  is  divided  into  a  thousand, yea,  into  ten  thou- 
sand rivulets,  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  x^joice  and  blossom  as  tkt 
rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly  ;  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing. 
But  great  as  is  its  prosperity,  yet  it  must  not  be  expected  that  it  will  meet 
with  no  resistance.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  translation  of  an  edict  of  the  empe- 
ror of  China,  aiming  to  interdict  the  introductioh  of  that  sacred  volume  into 
his  dominions,  and  making  ihe  penalty  of  such  an  attempt  no  less  than  death 
itself.  How  vast  the  contrast  between  the  policy  and  the  judgement  of  thoae 
who  there  stand  at  the  head  of  empire,  and  of  those  wise  and  enlightened 
men  whom  we  behold  assembled  among  us  to-day,  to  befriend  the  world  by 
the  diffusion  of  sacred  light. 

**  My  worthy  friend  who  sits  near  me,  (and  I  feel  honor  and  pleasure  in 
being  permitted  to  call  him  so,)  you  will  know  him  best,  as  the  Liberator 
OF  AFKiCAT-he  has,  with  great  elegance  and  propriety,  compared  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sacred  scriptures  to  the  diffusion  of  light.  And  is  there  that 
emperor  in  the  world  who  shall  lift  up  his  hand  before  the  rising  sun,  and 
Bay, '  thy  light  shall  not  extend  over  my  dominions  ?'  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is 
not  possible  that  such  opposition  should  succeed.  The  Star  has  already  aris- 
en in  the  east,  and  not  long  hence,  peradveuture,  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
shall  arise  in  all  its  meridian  glory.  I  do  not  possess,  and  I  would  not  pro- 
fess to  have,  the  least  particle  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  yet  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come,  when  the  sacred  scriptures 

the  ReligioM  JVact  Soeieiv,  the  Hiberman  Society,  SfC.  formed  those  plans  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  on  which  Divine  Providence  has  so  signally  smiled.  This  pleasure  is 
rreally  hei^lened,  when  I  also  recollect,  that  in  those  favored  rooms  was  broueht 
forth  that  gieantic  agent  of  moral  and  spiritual  good— -the  British  and  Foreign  Bthle 
Ejociehf.  These  rooms,  in  my  judgement,  are  second  to  none  Imt  that  in  which  the  dis- 
ciples met  aAer  their  Master's  ascensioo;  and  from  whence  they  went  forth  to  enlighten 
•nd  to  Mess  a  dark  and  guilty  world." 
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duD  not  obIj  penetrate  into  tlie  empire  of  CbiDs,  but  alto  when  Pekin  itaeU^ 
the  capital  of  that  vaat  and  populoua  empire,  aball  have  a  BiUe  Society,  Mod. 
■ome  fotore  emperor  become  iu  patron.  I  do  not  speak  merely  npon  hypo- 
Iheeicy  I  reason  from  facta."    pp.  58 — 60. 

^  On  the  first  of  January,  1?07,  the  London  Female  Penilentiaiy  wma 
lioonded.  To  this  iostitation  Mr.  T.  became  a  decided  friend  and  warm  ad- 
Tocate.  Many  facts  coroiog  to  his  knowledge  of  the  demoralixed  state  of  the 
metropolis,  he  published  a  Tetter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  entreating  hie 
loidahip's  attention  to  the  state  of  the  public  aod  populous  streets  of  London, 
where  scenes  of  unblushing  vice  were  exhibited  that  would  disgrace  a  conti- 
nental city."    p.  G3. 

lo  1810  he  commenced  his  efforts  for  llie  establishment  of  the 
Congregational  School,  and  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  aged  min- 
isters ;  the  former  of  which  he  saw  accomplished  in  1811,  and 
the  latter  in  1818. — Sept-  17,  1818,  he  recorded  in  his  journal, 
"  Attended  a  meeting  this  evening  for  the  formation  of  a  society 

10  be  called  the  Continental  Society  for  Spreading  the  Gospel 
over  the  dark  places  of  the  Continent.  Mr.  Drummond  read 
some  letters  from  Switzerland,  Geneva,  France,  &^.,  soliciting 
pecuniary  assistance  for  the  employment  of  some  evangelical 
teachers,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible  and  religious  tracts. 
O  that  a  blessing  from  the  Almighty  may  rest  upon  our  feeble 
endeavors."  In  lh22,  he  made  a  journey  to  Ireland  in  behalf  of 
the  Irish  Evangelical  Society,  and  at  other  times  travelled  in 
England  preaching  and  soliciting  in  behalf  of  various  benevolent 
institutions.  Of  his  ordinary  labors  in  this  department  he  has 
left  numerous  records  like  the  following. 

1819.  Feb.  13.  "  Attended  the  Missionary  Society  at  eleven — the  Bible 
Society  at  twelve — Missionary  Society  again  at  four — went  to  see  the  wife 

ofCapt. ■ — f  who  was  ill,  and  returned  to  meet  the  Berinondsey  and 

Rotherhithe  Bible  Society." — ]$^21.  April  1(».  "This  day  has  been  passed 
in  London.  Went  to  the  Missionary  Society  at  eleven  ;  to  the  Audit  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  one  ;  and  to  the  Committee  of  the  Contrregational  School 
at  five.  Returned  at  seven,  and  visited  some  members  of  the  church.  Much 
pain  in  the  side,  and  general  debility :  am  strongly  admonished  of  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  last  enemy ;  the  whole  tabernacle  totters  to  its  foundation,  and 

11  hastenincr  to  the  decay  exhibited  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes.     I 

long  to  think,  feel,  and  act  as  one  just  siepping  into  eternity." — Oct.  30. 
"  Scarcely  able  to  walk,  from  debility  and  oppression  in  the  chest.  Attend- 
ed the  printing  committee  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  committee  of  the 
Missionary  Society ;  also  the  committee  of  the  Protestant  Society,  to  con- 
aider  the  principles  and  provisions  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Education  Bill." — 1825. 
January  17.  ^*  Preached  three  times  yesterday  :  a  tranquil  night  enabled  ma 
to  meet  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  attending  the  Bible  Committee  this  morn- 
ing. At  four  o'clock  went  to  the  Missionary  Committee  of  tours,  to  ezpreas 
my  desire  of  being  released  from  an  engagement  to  visit  Plymouth,  Corn- 
wall, &.C. ;  pleading  the  bad  state  of  my  health  :  at  five  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  directors ;  went  from  thence,  at  six,  to  the  committee  of  the  Congre- 
gational School."    pp.  97,  98, 116, 118, 127. 

Well  may  his  biographer  say, 
'^  Mr.  Townsend  has  been  aptly  styled  '  the  apostle  of  charity  ;*  such  in 
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my  truth  he  wai.  The  fphere  of  his  philanthropy  was  so  largfo,  and  em- 
braced so  great  a  variety  of  objects,  that  the^  relation  would  be  tedious.  Me 
had  not  only  commenced  and  reared  two  lasting  monuments  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  perseverance,  but  he  belonged  to  almost  every  society  that  em- 
braced eitner  religions,  moral,  or  physical  relief  to  his  fellow  men.  There 
are,  however,  some  acts  of  beneficence,  to  be  related  only  by  those  who  knew 
him  ih  his  more  private  ha.bits.  With  a  limited  income,  he  allowed  aged 
persons  a  small  stipend  to  assist  them  in  the  winter,  at  which  season  he  dis- 
tributed coals ;  giving  not.  merely  to  those  of  his  own  congregation,  but  ex- 
tending his  liberality  to  the  poor  of  his  neighborhood.  So  early  as  the  year 
1786,  he  bad  established  a  society  for  visiting  the  sick ;  and  the  love  and  re- 
roect  shown  him  by  the  miserable  and  destitute  of  his  own  vicinity,  equalled 
tne  tribute  of  admiration  which  he  was  ever  receiving  from  the  noDle  and  the 
wealthy.  He  was  sometimes  honored  by  being  appomted  almoner ;  but  this 
never  superseded  the  usual  draft  upon  his  own  funds,  which  was  extended 
with  every  increase  of  income." 

But  it  is  time  to  j^ive  some  account  of  his  early  history,  and 
of  his  personal,  domestic,  social,  and  pastoral  character. 

Mr.  Tovvnsend  was  born^  not  of  noble  or  of  rich,  but  of  re- 
spectable and  pious  parentage,  March  24,  1757.  Like  a  multi* 
tude  who  have  gone  before  him  of  the  truly  great  and  good,  he 
testifies,  ^'  I  owe  much  to  the  love  and  care  of  an  affectionate 
mother,  not  only  for  her  regard  to  my  personal  safety,  but  also 
for  her  instruction  and  admonitions.  Well  do  I  remember  stand- 
ing at  her  knees  to  repeat  Dr.  Watts'  hymns,  and  kneeling  to 
say  my  prayers."  After  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  his  ed- 
ucation from  "  a  good  old  lady,  for  whom  he  always  entertained 
a  strong  recollection  of  esteem,"  he  was  put  successively  to  two 
boys  schools,  where  he  made  but  little  progress ;  and  then,  by 
means  of  one  of  his  father's  more  wealthy  brothers,  was  procur- 
ed for  him  a  presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  continu- 
ed five  years,  making  good  proficiency  in  study.  '^  The  mo« 
ment  now  arrived  for  another  conflict  between  worldly  interest 
and  conscientious  scruples.  Mr.  T.'s  uncles  wished  him  to  re- 
main at  Christ's  school,  that  he  might  be  sent  to  college  on  the 
foundation ;  but  his  father,  seeing  in  the  son  no  indications  of 
that  fitness  which  is  required  in  ambassadors  from  God  to  men, 
decided  against  the  plan.  An  ofier  was  then  made  to  place  him 
in  a  public  ofiSce,  but  that  also  was  declined  by  his  excellent  pa- 
rent, who  feared  his  child  might  not  resist  the  ensnaring  tempta- 
tions of  the  world.*  Thus,  apparently  destined  for  obscurity,  the 
future  philanthropist  and  useful  minister  was  placed  as  an  appren- 
tice to  his  father." 

Before  be  entered  Christ's  school,  he  had  had  some  *'  con- 
victions of  the  evilpf  sin."  Some  interesting  and  rather  remark- 
able circumstances  detailed  in  the  Memoirs  had  revived  these 

*  Let  parents  notice  this  instance  of  preferring  the  spiritoai  f[ooA  of  a  child  to  tbe 
|NiQinise  of  worldly  advantage,  and  let  them  carefully  note  tiie  result. 
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fedings,  while  a  member  of  that  insthutioD.  After  his  leariog  it, 
they  were  renewed  at  intervals,  till,  in  1774,  they  hopefully  is- 
sued in  his  conversion  ;  and,  after  waiting  a  suitable  time  to  ob- 
tain settled  evidence  of  a  Christian  hope,  he  joined  the  church 
of  Christ,  in  connexion  with  the  Whitefieldian  Methodists,  coo- 
necting  himself  with  "  the  Tabernacle  near  Moorfields,"  of  which 
his  parents  were  members. 

Of  his  introduction  to  the  sacred  office  he  says,  *^  1  had  no 
wish  to  intrude  into  the  ministry  :  had  I  consulted  my  own  fam- 
ily, I  should  probably  have  been  discouraged,  as  they  had  no 
idea  that  I  possessed  talents  for  so  important  a  station.  Provi- 
dence effected  it  in  a  gradual  and  silent  manner,  most  congenial 
to  my  own  feelings  and  habits."  After  his  conversion,  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  reading  theological  works,  and  the 
sermons  he  heard  were  carefully  treasured  in  his  memory,  and 
afterwards  committed  to  writing.  In  the  Tabernacle,  regular 
meetings  were  held  for  prayer  and  conversation,  and  "  at  these, 
some  of  the  young  men  attempted  to  expound  a  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, that  their  knowledge  might  be  increased,  and  a  facility  of 
speaking  acquired."  Mr.  T.  soon  began  to  take  a  part,  success- 
fully, in  these  exercises.  Through  his  older  brother,  the  Rev. 
George  Tbwnsend,  who  had  entered  the  ministry  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Mr.  T.  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Beck,  a  minister  in  the  same  connexion.  With  this 
gentleman  he  formed  a  strong  friendship.  He  '*  frequently  ac- 
companied Mr.  B.  to  the  various  places  round  Liondon,  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  preach.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr. 
B.  being  indisposed  declined  the  afternoon  service,  and  request- 
ed Mr.  T.  to  take  his  place.  After  enduring  much  distress  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  fearing  to  disappoint  the  people,  he  con- 
sented, and  gave  an  exhortation,  urging  the  necessity  of  religion 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  man,  whether  in  this  world  or  the 
next."    The  subsequent  incidents  are  thus  narrated  by  himself. 

''  I  eoDtinaed  my  visitfl  to  Mitchain,  praying  and  occanonally  exhorting  in 
the  little  chapel,  when  owing  to  a  sudden  indisposition,  Mr.  B.  insisted  on  my 
preaching.*  In  the  most  candid  manner  I  expressed  dislike,  nrging  my  in* 
sufficiency  and  un preparedness,  which  would  increase  my  diffidence  and  fear. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  enter  the  pulpit  before  I  had  obtained  a  more  full  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  divinity,  and  till  I  had  studied  at  some  college. 
My  friend  now  endeavored  to  convmce  me,  that  the  various  exhortations  I 
had  given  had  afforded  considerable  satisfaction,  and  that  whatever  was  my 
ultimate  destination,  I  ought  to  exercise  my  *'  talent*'  till  some  arrangement 
could  be  made,  as  proofs  had  already  been  given  of  my  acceptance  and  use- 
fulness.   The  conversation  was  closed  by  an  assurance,  that  as  illness  pre- 

« 

*  Among  the  Dissenters  in  Eodand,  of  different  classes,  yooog  men  desthied  for  the 
ministry  make  trial  of  their  prDacuBg  talents,  in  pnlpiu  aad  on  the  Sabbalb,  witbeot 
being  previously  licensed. 
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Tented  hit  preaching,  I  rouit  be  reiponetble  for  the  dii^potntment  of  the 
Mople.  This  threw  my  mind  into  a  state  of  mnch  perplexity  and  agitation ; 
Its  reasonings  and  fears  were  beyond  any  thing  I  can  describe ;  a  sense  of  , 
dnty  decided  me  to  overcome  my  reluctance,  and  as  some  hours  inter venedi 
1  prepared  the  skeleton  of  a  sermon ;  selecting  that  easy  and  familiar  text, 
from  Luke  xii.  3S— "  Fear  not,  little  flook/'  &c. 

"  My  distress  of  mind  on  riding  to  Jlifitcham  was  so  great,  that  I  thought  I 
must  have  returned ;  on  my  arrival,  anxious  to  find  an  apology  to  the  mana- 
ger of  the  chapel  for  my  apparent  intrusion,  I  said, — ti  ts  a  toesk-mghif  and 
an  emergency.    My  fear  and  trembling  were  great,  but  I  looked  to  God  for 
strength  and  assistance,  and  found  them ;  yet  such  was  my  terror  that  the 
pulpit  shook  beneath  me.    I  had  made  rather  a  long  plan,  and  if  ever  1  cried 
to  tne  Lord  for  help,  it  was  at  this  time.    When  I  had  read  tlie  teit,  my  fear 
•o  fiir  subsided  that  I  was  enabled  to  foriret  evwry  thing  but  my  subject,  and 
I  foand  tolorabl^e  ease  of  eipression.    After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  finding  I 
bad  not  proceeded  more  than  half  through  my  subject,  I  left  off  abruptly. 
On  entering  the  vestry,  many  individuals  came  forward  to  express  approba- 
tion and  pleasure.  Among  the  number  were  a  lady  and  gentleman,  the  sight 
cf  whom  had  increased  my  distress,  as  I  knew  they  were  accustomed  to  hoar 
Mr.  Romaine,  and  Mr.  Foster.    The  lady,  who  on  first  seeing  me  had  object- 
ed to  my  youth,  said  this  young  man  would  be  acceptable  for  one  Sabbaih  at 
Kingston.  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Whitver,  of  the  Ordnance  Office,  now  press- 
ed my  consent  to  this ;  but  1  refused,  on  which  he  replied,  God  has  given 
yea  talents,  and  vou  must  use  them.    I  returned  home  with  very  different 
feelings.    "  The  Lord,  (as  it  were,)  turned  my  eaptwUy,  and  I  was  like  th§m 
that  dream"    It  was  a  night  long  to  be  remembered.    To  tlys  hour,  when  I 
look  back  to  it,  and  review  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  my  reluctance 
to  enffage,  and  my  fear  and  agitation,  I  think  it  was  obvious  to  the  people 
that  f  was  oppressed  in  spirit ;  and  this,  under  the  divine  blessing,  disarmed 
themoftboir  prejudices,  created  their  sympathy,  and  constrained  them  to 
pray  for  me  ;  and  their  prayer  seemed  to  return  into  their  own  bosoms ;  for 
they  not  only  came  to  mo  and  expressed  kindness  and  good  wishes,  but  they 
seemed  to  have  sat  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  Hie,  and  found  Us  frutt 
sweet  to  their  taste.    Oh,  how  wonderful  that  the  feeble  efforts  of  an  instru- 
ment so  weak  and  insignifioant  should  be  effectual,  in  the  hand  ot  the  Most 
High,  of  good  to  souls ;  but  I  recollect  whore  it  is  said,  tVe  have  this  treasurs 
m  earthen  vessels,  thai  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  he  of  Qod,  and  not  of 
«s.    2  Cor.  iv.  7.     Still  I  have  often  looked  back  with  feelings  of  anxiety  and 
regret,  and  feared  lest  I  did  wrong.    I  have  not  only  felt,  but  mourned  the 
want  of  thoso  advantages  which  imight  have  had,  if  I  bad  resolutelv  perse'« 
vered  in  my  first  intention  of  going  to  some  academical  institution  before  | 
commenced  preaching  \  for  it  will  be  seen  that  this  first  sermon  led  to  the 
•baodonnient  of  the  plan  of  going  to  college,  and  became  the  step  to  all  tha$ 
series  of  services  which  followed,  and  to  that  chain  of  connections  into  which 
I  have  been  insensibly  conducted.    On  tho  other  hand,  when  I  call  to  mind 
the  goodness  and  mercy  which  haye  accompanied  me  in  my  progress,  how 
much  acceptance  and  success  haye  attended  my  ministerial  labors,  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  surprise,  and  hope  I  feel  both  humility  and  gratitude." 

With  great  difficulty  be  was  prevailed  upon,  by  a  letter  frofn 
Mr.  Whitver  and  by  the  urgency  of  his  friend  Mr.  Becic,  to  go 
to  Kingston  the  next  Sabbath ;  where  be  preached  twice,  and, 
^*  after  the  services  of  the  day  were  concluded,  many  thanka 
were  offered,  with  an  expression  of  general  approbation,  and  a 
request  that  the  visit  might  be  renewed.  This  was  promised, 
and  he  preached  a  second  Sabbath  at  Kingston.  Arrangements 
were  now  made,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  Taber- 
oacle,  for  his  preaching  at  various  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Loo- 
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doD«  Shortly  after  he  was  sent  six  weeks  to  Lewes."  He  eon- 
tinned  there  eight  months,  preaching  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
once  in  the  week,  and  occasionally  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
attending  as  he  had  opportunity  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Cecil, 
which,  being  expository,  was  very  profitable  to  him,  and  pursu- 
ing with  diligence  theological  studies.  He  was  then  sumrooDed 
to  London,  and  found  himself  appointed  to  the  station  at  Kings- 
ton, where  ''  many  of  the  leading  persons  had  been  delighted 
with  his  plain  and  unadorned  sermons."  In  1781  he  received  a 
call  to  seule  with  that  people,  which  he  accepted,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  church  and  congregation  should  be  re-organized  oo 
the  Independent  model,  which  was  done.  In  the  same  mooth 
in  which  he  was  ordained,  June  1781,  he  married  Miss  Corde- 
lia Cahijsac ;  concerning  whom  he  thus  writes  in  his  diary  seve- 
lal  years  after.  ^'  Her  person,  her  piety,  her  prudence,  herii>» 
dusiry,  her  economy,  have  been  all  that  a  Christian  could  expect 
or  desire.  She  has  been  a  help-meet  in  reality.  In  our  lives 
we  have  been  pleasant  to  each  other ;  and  our  parting  will  be 
painful.  But,  oh !  the  blessedness  of  a  good  hope  through 
grace.  Our  friendship  will  be  renewed  and  perfected,  and  will 
become  unfading  in  the  kingdom  of  glory." 

Being  thus  settled  in  life,  he  gave  liimself  wholly  to  his  work. 
''  Conscious"  of  his  deficiency  of  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
and  "  of  the  necessity  of  extraordinary  diligence,  he  seized  ere^ 
ry  opportunity  of  increasing  his  limited  knowledge  of  scriptural 
and  experimental  theology,  in  the  study  of  which  he  passed 
fourteen,  and  sometinies  sixteen  hours  in  a  day."  He  took  par- 
ticular  pains  in  preparing  his  sermons,  which  were  not  usually 
written,  but  preached  from  extended  notes ;  "  aiming,  not  to 
shine  as  a  speaker,  but  to  preach  useful  and  instructive  discours- 
es." He  was  also  diligent  in  the  performance  of  pastoral  duties. 
But  '^  Kingston  was  a  barren  and  unpromising  soil :  religion  was 
much  neglected.  Like  Gallio  of  old,  the  higher  classes  cared 
for  none  of  these  things,  and  the  lower  were  so  irreligious  and 
brutal  that  they  sometimes  assaulted  those  who  attended  the 
meeting."  And,  worse  than  all,  **  the  vile  and  detestable  heresy 
of  Antinomianism  began  now  to  spread  through  the  whole  vicin- 
ity of  Kingston,"  at  that  time  the  residence  of  William  Hunting- 
ton, S.  S.,  the  too  successful  champion  of  Antinomianism,  at 
that  period,  in  London.  '*  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  party 
that  could  be  devised,  to  inoculate  the  whole  church  and  con- 
gregation" of  Mr.  Townsend  ^*  with  their  unscriptural  sentiments, 
and  with  their  more  mischievous  temper."  The  result  was, 
"  the  most  uncandid  and  illiberal  construction  lyas  put  upon  eve- 
ry sermon"  Mr.  T.  preached  ;  '<  the  most  eminent  of  his  bearers 
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in  seriousness  of  spirit  and  holiness  of  life  were  maligned  as  Ar- 
minians  and  enemies  of  the  gospel,"  and  church  discipline  be* 
came  impracticable.  Mr.  T.  now  became  convinced  that  it  was 
his  '^  duty  to  resign  his  charge,  and  communicated  his  intention 
to  some  of  bis  friends  in  London,"  through  whom  it  was  made 
known  to  "  the  congregation  in  Jamaica  Row,*  Bermondsey," 
who  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to  become  their  minister, 
which  he  accepted,  and  commenced  his  stated  labors  among 
them  "on  the  Sabbath  after  Midsummer  Day,  1784."  In  this 
congregation  he  labored,  with  exemplary  fidelity  and  happy  suc- 
cess, forty-two  years,  till  his  death. 

In  1792  began  his  abundant  labors,  already  described,  in  va 
rious  departments  of  public  charity.  These  were  so  multiplied 
and  so  diligently  atteaded  that,  it  may  be  supposed,  his  ministe- 
rial duties  were  henceforth  in  a  considerable  degree  remitted. 
Far  otherwise.  He  usually  preached  three  times  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  once  during  the  week,  to  his  own  congregation  ;  often 
attended  the  prayer  meetings  of  his  church,  visited  much  among 
his  people,  preached  *^  four  sermons  in  a  month  at  Orange  Street 
Chapel,"  and  occasional  lectures  in  various  other  places. — How, 
is  it  asked,  did  he  perform  such  an  immense  amount  of  labor  ? 
He  accomplished  it  by  system,^  punctuality,  and  unceasing  dili- 
gence. He  was  never  idle,  and  every  duty  had  its  place  and 
time,  which  were  most  scrupulously  observed.  Rarely  has  a 
man  been  found  who  more  nearly  conformed  to  the  divine  in- 
junction, Diligent  in  business^  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord, 
And  the  results,  in  amount  of  labor  and  in  the  good  effected, 
were  great  and  blessed.  In  reference  to  his  varied  and  pressing 
engagements,  he  thus  writes  in  his  journal  in  1820. 

"  These  delightful  occupations,  in  which  I  have  been  for  so  many  years 
engaffod,  will  soon  cease ;  mj  study  hns  attractions  so  powerful,  that  I  should 
spend  my  time  there,  did  not  a  sense  of  duty^  render  my  personal  attendance 
necessary,  where  I  must  assist  in  the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  the  dispersion 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  education  of  children.  How  gladly  would  I  renounce 
my  connection  with  the  committees,  and  devote  my  days  to  study  ;  but  the 
words  of  our  Lord  are  imperativo,  This  ought  ye  to  have  done^  andnot  to  have 
left  the  other  undone.  Lord  Jesus,  give  me  grace  and  wisdom  to  serve 
Thee  more  fully  ;  may  I  aim  at  nothing  but  Thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of 
my  fellow  men.  Time  become^  every  day  more  precious ;  two  must  be  made 
out  of  one,  and,  to  secure  hours  for  more  study  and  writing,  I  must  rise  ear- 
lier, sit  up  later,  and  improve  every  moment.  Never  let  me  forget  my  dear 
brother's  motto,  that  *  this  is  the  world  for  employment, — heaven  for  enjoy- 
ment.*  But  this  is  anticipation ;  1  may  not  live  till  the  summer,  for  mj  fee- 
bjeness  tells  me  that  1  am  nibrtal.*^ 

"  Mr.  Townsend,"  says  his  biographer,  "  possessed  a  clear 
and  vigorous  understanding.  His  conceptions  were  neither  strik* 
iflg  nor  imaginativei  but  he  had  great  originality  and  accuracy  of 
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thought.  His  intellectual  endowments  were  not  numerous ;  but 
be  had  a  mind  well  informed  on  all  subjects  connected  with  tbe 
general  interests  of  the  world  and  of  the  church.  Prudence  was 
a  prominent  feature  in  his  character ;  and  to  this  valuable  gift, 
with  his  extraordinary  energy  and  perseverance,  may  be  attrib- 
uted much  that  he  effected."  **  He  had  a  singular  power  of  ab- 
stracting himself  from  external  objects,  and  could  summon  at 
will  materials  for  the  composition  of  a  sermon,  a  tract,  or  an  es- 
say, not  only  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city,  but  in  committee 
rooms,  when,  probably,  his  attention  would  be  immediately  call- 
ed to  discuss  an  intricate  question.  At  such  times  he  would 
rise,  and,  after  apparent  inattention  to  all  that  liad  passed,  would 
make  a  luminous  speech,  aptly  and  immediately  bearing  on  tbe 
subject  under  discussion.  His  power  of  embracing  objects  so 
multifarious  arose,  not  merely  from  energ}^  and  a  determination 
to  accomplish  what  he  had  undehaken,  but  he  had  that  valuable 
art,  too  commonly  neglected,  of  securing  every  fragment  of  time ; 
not  a  minute  was  lost,  either  at  home,  or  in  society  ;  no  useless 
conversation  was  allowed  to  intrude  on  hours  sacred  to  useful- 
ness. He  knew  no  relaxation,  but  that  which  arose  from  the 
variety  of  his  pursuits."  ''  There  was  an  universal  confidence 
in  hi«  judgement.  Churches  and  families  submitted  to  him  their 
most  private  affairs ;  and  his  character  as  a  peace-maker  was 
beautifully  blended  with  his  sense  of  justice,  which  never  allow- 
ed him  to  condemn  any  man  but  upon  clear  evidence  of  guilt." 
**  In  bis  domestic  character,  Mr.  Townsend  was  constitutionally 
amiable — he  needed  not  that  self-control  which  many  Christians 
find  necessary — gentleness  and  tenderness  were  his  characteris- 
tics ;  there  was  nothing  selfish,  nothing  contracted.  As  a  hus- 
band, he  was  affectionate  find  considerate."  '*  As  a  father,  his 
great  anxiety  was,  that  he  might  see  his  children  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God."  "  As  a  Christian,  he  was  remarkable  for  heav- 
enly-mindedness  and  humility.  Prayer  was  his  element ;  every 
distinct  act  of  the  day  was  consecrated  by  the  blessing  implored 
on  it  before  he  left  his  study.  It  was  his  weapon  of  defence  to 
secure  him  from  all  that  might  injure  him  in  his  commerce  with 
the  world.  Never  would  he  enter  on  sacred  duty  without  de- 
voting a  season  to  holding  communion  with  bis  God.  He  rose 
frequently  at  six,  sometimes  earlier,  to  secure  this  privilege ;  es- 
teeming it  the  only  way  to  ensure  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  purity 
in  the  affections.  His  humility  was  of  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, and  marked  every  action,  every  sermon,  every  conversa- 
tion." "  Neither  envy  nor  jealousy  entered  his  soul."  "  A 
strict  adherence  to  truth  marked  his  conversation  :  he  dreaded 
giving  an  unintentional  gloss  which  might  mislead  those  who  lit- 
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tened."  *^  Christian  principles  were  the  basis  of  his  character. 
Nature  had  given  him  much  that  was  bright  and  excellent,  and 
she  might  have  made  him  a  philanthropist ;  but  it  was  religion 
that  sanctified  the  high  and  noble  purposes  of  his  soul,  giving,  as 
a  motive,  the  heavenly  consideration,  that  he  was  not  his  own, 
but  had  been  bought  with  a  pricCy  which  no  duty,  no  sacrifice 
could  ever  cfincel.  This  was  the  operative  principle  of  his  be- 
nevolence— the  centre,  from  which  diverged  every  line  of  exer- 
tion. His  list  of  duties  was  well  arranged,  and  the  arrangement 
acted  on — all  had  a  due  proportion — ^nothing  turned  his  well  di- 
rected mind  from  its  plans.  Duty  to  God,  duty  to  man,  forbade 
any  personal  indulgence,  any  love  of  self — the  will  and  the  af- 
fections were  imbued  with  that  spirit,  which  turns  to  gold  all  it 
touches.  He  gave  diligence  to  add  to  his  faith  virtue ;  to  vir- 
tue knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly  kind- 
ness, charily  ;  and  can  we  doubt  that  the  promised  entrance  was 
ministered  to  him  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  his 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ?" 

Such  was  this  truly  excellent  and  devoted  minister  of  Christ. 
Our  notice  of  his  Memoir  is  more  extended  than  would  ordinari- 
ly be  expected  from  the  method  we  have  pursued.  And  possi- 
bly the  reader  may  imagine  that  we  have  presented  the  sub- 
stance of  most  that  is  interesting  in  the  volume.  But  this  is  far, 
very  far,  from  being  the  fact.  We  have  given  only  a  specimen. 
Much  of  equal,  of  superior  interest  has  been  passed  over,  espe- 
cially numerous  delightful  extracts  from  Mr.  Townsend's  jour- 
nals and  letters.  We  know  not  when  we  have  read  a  more  in- 
teresting and  profitable  biography ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  all 
our  readers,  who  will  obtain  and  peruse  it,  will  concur  in  this 
testimony. 


The  Christian  Preacher's  Commission  :  A  Sermon  da- 
livered  before  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut^  at 
Saybrookj  June  22,  183]«  Bt  Jeremiah  Dat,  D.  D. 
President  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven :  Hezekiah  Howe, 
pp.  20. 

The  various  names  applied  to  ministers  in  the  New  Testament 
all  exhibit  them  as  holding  subordinate  stations,  and  as  directly 
responsible  to  a  superior  power.  The  very  name  minister^  or 
servant^  implies  that  they  have  a  master,  in  whose  business  they 
ire  occupied,  and  to  whom  they  must  give  an  account.    Ajtq 
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they  $teu>ardt  ?  They  are  entrusted,  not  with  their  own  affiiirs, 
but  with  the  mysteries  of  God,  *  and  it  is  required  of  stewards, 
that  a  man  be  iound  faithful.'  ^  Are  they  vratckmen  ?  They  are 
required  to  '  hear  the  word  at  the  mouth  of  God,  and  io  give  his 
people  warning  from  him.'  Are  they  afnbetsadort  9  They  have 
derived  their  commission  from  the  court  of  Heaven,  and  to  the 
instructions  given  them  they  must  pertinaciously  adhere.  Are 
they  preachers  and  teachers  ?  Both  the  message  which  they  are 
to  proclaim,  and  the  doctrine  they  are  to  teach,  they  have  receiv- 
ed of  the  Lord,  and  they  must  faiihfiiUy  dispense  them,  whether 
men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 

Siich  being  the  obvious  and  acknowledged  situation  of  miDis- 
ters  of  the  gospel,  it  is  strange  f hat  there  should  ever  have  been 
the  least  hesitation  with  them  as  to  the  source  of  the  truths 
they  are  to  deliver,  or  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
truths.  They  are  in  the  employ  of  Christ,  to  whom  they  are 
directly  responsible ;  bis  infallible  word  is  in  their  hands ;  and 
his  command  to  them  is,  '  Go  not  beyond  this,  less  or  more — 
teach  and  preach  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  yon 
— diminish  not  a  word.'  Thus  situated,  thus  instructed,  how 
strange  that  any  should  dare  to  neglect  or  trifle  with  the  sacred 
word — should  dare  to  modify  it  by  their  own  m  ishes,  prejudices, 
speculations,  or  supposed  interests — should  dare  to  substitute,  in 
place  of  it,  the  teachings  of  a  proud  philosophy,  or  the  reveries 
of  an  unbridled  fancy.  He  who  should  hold  up  a  rush-light  to 
the  sun  might  be  a  wise  and  a  prudent  guide,  in  comparison  with 
him,  who  should  think  to  improve  or  interpret  the  scriptures  by 
the  light  of  his  own  unaided  powers.  '*  Can  he  be  less  than 
mad,"  says  Bolingbroke  (and  the  remark  is  worth  repeating) 
**  who  boasts  a  revelation  superadded  to  reason  to  supply  its  de- 
fects, and  who,  at  the  same  time,  superadds  reason  to  revelation 
to  supply  the  defects  of  this  .^" 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections,  by  reading  the  highly 
appropriate  and  excellent  discourse  now  lying  before  us.  The 
plan  of  the  preacher  is  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  gospel 
minister  ''  is  to  resort  directly  to  the  scriptures  to  learn  what  the 
will  of  God  is."  He  is  to  do  this,  because  God  commands  it; 
because  the  Bible  is  ''  the  word  of  a  Being  of  boundless  knotvlr 
edge  and  eternal  truth  ;"  because  the  word  of  God  is  **  exactly 
adapted  to  the  design  of  his  ministry ;"  and  because  ^'  the  treas- 
ures of  religious  truth  contained  in  the  scriptures  are  abundantly 
sufficient  for  the  great  purpose  of  his  ministry." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  wM  tliat  philosophical  knowledjre  is  necessary,  to  en- 
able us  to  interpret  the  scriptures  ;  to  learn  from  the  written  word,  what  is 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit.    Thai  kind  of  learning,  which  explains  the  langoagn 
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of  the  Bible,  which  shows  the  desi^,  the  viewsi  and  the  sitQation  of  the  wri* 
ten,  which  places  us  in  the  condition  of  the  persons  addressed,  which  makes 
a  skilful  application  oi  the  correct  rules  of  interpretation,  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  directing  our  inquiries  afler  the  true  meaning  of  scripture. 
But  it  is  not  a  sound  principle  of  interpretation,  to  detei  mine  before  hand, 
what  doctrines  ougkt  to  be  found,  or  are  probably  to  be  found,  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  therefore  to  make  it  speak  a  language  in  conformity  with  our  precon- 
ceived opinions.  Of  the  truths  contained  in  the  scriptures,  there  are  some 
which  are  evident,  or  probable,  from  t^ie'liffht  of  naiure.  There  are  others 
which,  till  they  were  revealed,  the  mind  of  man  bad  not  even  thought  of. 
There  are  others  again,  which  natural  reason  would  have  pronounced  to  be 
improbable.  "  God  revealeth  deep  and  secret  things."  *'  He  doeth  great 
things,  which  we  cannot  comprehend."  The  scriptural  evidence,  theiefore, 
in  favor  of  any  doctrine,  is  wholly  independent  of  the  probability  furnished  by 
reasoning  alone,  without  the  aid  of  revelation.  This  evidence  is  the  simple 
testimony  of  Qod.  It  is  neither  weakened  nor  strengthened  by  any  .previ- 
ous opinion  which  we  had  formed  on  the  subject  revealed. — Philosophical 
speculation,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  scrip- 
ture, except  by  explaining  and  applying  the  common  principles  upon  which 
language  is  to  be  interpreted.  The  doctrines  of  metaphysical  philosophy 
ooght  to  have  no  influence  in  determining  the  doctrines  ol  the  Bible.  If  the 
language  ol  scripture  is  to  be  so  explained,  as  to  conform  invariably  to  proba- 
bilities suggested  by  reason,  then  it  is  no  revelation,  it  makes  known  to  us 
no  new  truths.  Il  can  decide  no  controverted  point.  For  each  contending 
party  will  give  the  passages  referred  to  as  proofs,  the  meaning  which  accoros 
with  its  own  opinions.  This  is  the  great  reason  why  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  make,  ordinarily,  no  approaches  towards  agreement  in 
doctrine,  by  dijcussions,  which,  professedly,  refer  to  the  scriptures  as  a 
common  rule  of  laith.  In  truth,  each  party,  instead  of  making  the  scriptures, 
the  only  standard  of  belief,  makes  his  own  opinions,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  standard  of  scripture.  If  the  book  of  God  is  to  be  inteipreted  according 
to  preconceived  philosophical  opinions,  it  will  not  be  one  bible,  but  many.  It 
will  be  made  to  contain  as  many  different  systems  of  doctrines,  as  there  are 
different  schemes  of  philosophy  brought  forward  to  give  a  construction  to  its 
contents.  Its  meaning  must  vary,  as  one  plan  of  speculation  becomes  un- 
fashionable, and  gives  place  to  another." 

Having  shown  from  what  source  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  is 
to  derive  his  instructions,  viz.  from  the  scriptures^  President  Day 
proceeds  to  urge,  that  '  the  trutlis  which  he  has  derived  from 
this  source  he  is  bound  to  make  the  subject  of  his  communica- 
tions to  his  hearers.  Nothing  else  will  accomplish  the  design  of 
his  ministry.' 

**  The  preacher  may  entertain  his  hearers  with  fine  speculations  on  the 
powers  and  operations  of  the  human  mind.  Ho  may  trace,  with  the  hand  of 
a  master,  the  connection  between  motives  and  actions.  lie  may  gain  their 
admiration,  by  exhibitions  of  his  own  powers  of  invention  and  reasoning. 
Every  link  in  the  chain  of  his  logical  deductions,  may  be  rightly  placed ;  and 
firmly  connected  with  its  antecedent  and  its  consequent.  His  philosophical 
theoloffy  may  be  wrought  into  a  finelv  proportioned  and  compacted  system. 
But  all  this  will  not  be  effectual  to  salvation.  And  why  not  ?  Because  ho- 
aian  philosophy  is  not  the  truth  of  God.    It  is  '*  the  wisdom  of  this  world.** 

"  We  have  no  sufficient  ground  for  expecting  that  renewing  grace  will  ac- 
company the  speculations  of  philosophy.  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
Hearken  not  unto  the  words  of  the  prophets,  that  prophesy  unto  you ;  tbcj 
make  you  vain,  they  apoftk  a  vision  out  of  their  own  heart,  and  not  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord.  Thev  shall  not  profit  this  people  at  all.  But  if  they  had 
■tood  in  my  coonsely  and  had  caused  the  people  to  hear  my  words,  then  they 
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•hoold  have  tamed  them  from  their  evil  wmr.    It  not  mj^  word  li%o  U 
the  Jx»rd ;  and  like  a  hammer*  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  piecee  ?" 


If  metaphysical  philosophy  is  not  allowed  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  our  religion,  or  to  interpret,  modify,  or  add  to,  the  rere- 
latioDS  of  God  ;  the  question  arises,  whether  the  preacher  has 
no  occasion  for  the  cultivation  of  his  logical  powers  ?  no  use  for 
the  science  of  ooenial  philosophy  ?  Is  tlie  time  devoted  to 
this  portion  of  a  liberal  education  to  be  regarded  as  lost  ? 

'<  By  no  mea^ifl,"  says  President  Day  "  There  it  a  pnrpcae,  to  which,  witk 
doe  caution,  a^quisftions  and  skill  of  this  nature  may  be  very  properly  appli* 
ed;— meelinff  Uie  cavils  of  thoae  who^errerf  the  acripturea,  or  who  r^t€t 
them  altogetner.  One  of  these  classes  accommodate  the  meaning  of  the 
bible  to  their  own  pre-conceived  and  erroneous  opinions.  The  other  set  aaidB 
the  whole  book  of  God,  because  it  contains  some  things  which  do  not  acciwd 
with  their  own  philosophy.  Both  are  to  be  met,  prmcipally  by  presenting 
the  direct  evidence  of  tho  truth  ;  but  partly  by  showing  the  fallacy  of  their 
own  reasonings.  "  The  fool  is  to  he  answered  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he 
be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.'*  The  caviller  is  to  be  taken  on  his  own  ground, 
and  driven  from  the  positions  in  which  he  is  attempting  to  fortify  himself. 

''Let  the  preacher,  then,  be  furnished  with  philosophical  weapons,  to  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  philosophical  opposers.  Let  him  be  versed  in  mental  sci- 
ence, that  the  enemies  of  the  truth  may  not  triumph  over  him,  on  the  ground 
of  their  boasted  superiority  in  this  respect.  Let  oim  study  it  earty  ;  that  it 
may  not  first  come  upon  him,  with  a  fascinating  and  bewildering  influence, 
in  the  midst  of  bis  parochial  niinistiations.  Let  him  study  li  deeply  ;  that  he 
may  understand  its  proper  nse,  its  limits,  and  it  perplexities.  On  no  subject, 
pernaps,  is  a  little  learning  more  dangerous,  than  on  this.  The  doleterioiifl 
qiuJities  of  metaphysics,  lie  mostly  on  the  surface.'* 

While  we  subscribe  most  cordially  to  the  justice  of  these  re- 
marks, it  may  well  be  doubted,  whetiier  the  full  benefit  of  mental 
Ehilosophy  or  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the 
uman  mind  to  the  gospel  minister,  is  here  exhibited.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  this  man  sustains,  in  the  spiritual  world,  the 
office,  not  only  of  apothecary,  but  physician  ;  (medicameniariuM 
ei  medicus.)  Consequently,  he  must  not  only  understand  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  entrusted  to  him,  but  be  must  take  it  with 
him  into  the  world,  and  vigorously  and  skilfully  apply  it.  He 
must  go  out  among  the  spiritually  diseased,  and  inquire  into  their 
state,  and  judge  of  symptoms,  and  *  rightly  divide  the  word  of 
truth,  distributing  to  each  his  portion  in  due  season.'  But  in 
every  part  of  this  important  work,  he  comes  directly  in  contact 
with  minds — minds  variously  influenced  and  affected  ; — and  how 
shall  he  proceed  intelligently  and  successfully,  without  some  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  structure  and  principles  of  the  humau 
mind  ?  We  admit,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  which  he  will 
find  of  the  greatest  advantage  will  ordinarily  be  the  result  of  ex- 
perience ;  but  then  he  cannot  have  experience  till  he  has  ac- 
quired it,  and  previous  study  is  important,  that  the  full  benefit 
of  experience  may  be  gained. 
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Another  reason  offered  by  President  Day  why  the  preacher 
should  make  the  truth  of  scripture  the  burden  of  his  communi- 
cations to  his  people,  is,  that  in  this  way  he  will  be  easily  under* 
stood. 

'*  But  how  is  a  plain  man  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  reliffions  troth,  by 
the  refinements 'of  metaphysical  reasoning  ?  Suppose  he  mako  the  attempt. 
He  has  a  new  science  to  learn ;  a  science  abounding  in  nice  distinctions  ; 
requiring  an  analysis  of  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind  :  and  em- 
bracing a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilities, motiyes  and  actions.  When  examining  a  particular  propositioui  he 
&ids  that  this  is  dependent  on  another,  that  other  on  a  third ;  and  that  he  is 
to  follow  out  a  chain  of  dependencies  and  logical  deductions.  To  estab- . 
lish  a  single  truth,  he  must  show  its  connection  with  a  whole  system  of 
truths. 

"  If  he  looks  to  the  pnlpit  for  instruction  on  these  subjects,  he  is  involved 
in  the  mysteries  of  metaphysical  phraseology.  His  minister  speaks  to  him  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  He  finds  that  he  has  not  only  a  new  science,  but  a  new  lan- 
guage to  learn.  The  language  of  common  life,  and  common  business,  has 
not  the  philosophical  precision  which  is  requisite  for  nice  metaphysical  inves- 
gation.  Here  again  a  new  difficulty  is  presented  The  language  of  meta- 
physics is  fur  from  being  settled,  in  some  sciences,  the  peculiar  precision 
which  is  required,  is  in  a  good  degree  attained,  by  a  general  agreement  in  the 
use  of  terms.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  metaphysical  theology. 
Even  the  classification  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  is  not  agreed  upon,  by  wri- 
ters on  mental  philosophy  ;  some  enumerating  many  original  faculties,  oth« 
ers  reducing  them  to  a  very  small  number.  This  must  of  course  lead  to  a 
to  a  great  want  of  precision,  in  the  application  and  use  of  terms.  Such  in- 
distinctness, where  the  language  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  settled  with  mathe- 
matical exactness,  is  a  source  of  endless  miuapprehension.  It  always  fur- 
nishes to  a  disingenuous  disputant  an  opportunity  of  retreating,  under  the 
cover  of  indefinite  phraseology.  Metaphysical  controversies  become  inter- 
minable, except  from  the  weariness  of  the  contending  parties,  or  of  their 
readers.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  another  generation,  at  least,  must 
pass  off,  before  the  language  of  mental  philosophy  will  become  settled.  In 
this  chaotic  state  of  metaphysical  phraseology,  how  are  the  common  people 
to  establish  their  religious  opinions,  by  a  course  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion." 

The  preacher  is  bound  to  make  the  scriptures  his  guide,  not 
only  in  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  but  in  the  practiced  eay 
hortations  which  he  gives  to  his  people. 

"  The  Scriptares  are  the  onljr  safe  guide,  in  giving  directions  to  impenitaU 
smntrs;  particularly  when  their  attention  is  excited  to  the  great  interests  of 
■alvation.  This  is  no  time  for  hazarding  experiments  upon  the  conflicting 
emotions  of  the  trembling  inquirer  ;  no  time  for  trying  the  efficacy  of  favor- 
ite philosophical  theories.  When  the  question  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of 
being  decided,  whether  the  sinner  shall  turn  and  live  forever,  or  harden  him- 
self in  a  hopeless  continuance  in  transgression,  the  spiritual  guide  who  has  any 
just  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  will  deeply  foel  nis  own  need  of  assistance 
and  direction  from  on  high.  Who  would  venture,  in  such  a  situation,  to  sub- 
stitute the  suggestions  of  refined  speculation,  for  the  counsels  of  infinite  wis- 
dom? God  only  knows  the  hearts  of  all.  He  only  knows  the  means  of 
taming  them,  as  the  rivers  of  water  are  turned.  He  knows  the  truths  which 
will  moet  frequently  be  accompanied  with  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
Spirit.  We  may  safely  adopt  the  directions  which  we  nnd  in  his  word, 
wnether  we  are  able  or  not  to  determine  their  proper  place,  in  a  system  of 
fpeculative  theology." 
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In  the  leading  sentiment  of  this  discourse,  viz.  that^  the  gospel 
minister  is  to  learn  the  will  of  God  directly  from  the  scriptures, 
and  make  it  the  suhject  of  his  communications  to  his  people/  all 
evangelical  ministers  will  agree.  The  great  difficulty  seems  to 
be,  to  teitle  and  define  the  principles  according  to  which  the 
scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted.  It  is  certain,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  reason  is  not  to  sit  in  judgement  on  the  book  of  revelation, 
and  decide  what  it  ought  to  be  and  to  teach  ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  on  the  other,  that  in  interpreting  this  book,  thc'plain  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  common  -  sense  are  not  to  be  disregarded. 
Inspiration  can  never  demand  our  assent  to  what  is  intuitively 
or  demonstratively  false.  Hence,  passages  which  seem  to  de- 
mand such  an  assent*  must  necessarily  receive  a  modified  in- 
terpretation, or  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  must  be  given  up.  In 
general,  however,  passages  of  this  description  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  occasion  much  difficulty.  The  necessary  modifications  are,  for 
the  most  part,  obvious,  and  by  honest  minds  will  be  easily  made. 

The  discourse  before  us  concludes  with  three  inferences,  from 
the  second  of  which  the  following  extract  is  taken.  It  will  be  found 
to  coincide  entirely  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  first  article  in 
the  present  numberf — views  which  we  hope  and  trust  are  be- 
coming more  common  among  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth. 

"2,  Another  inferonce  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  fubject  is,  that 
ministers  and  Christians  who  art  agreed  in  their  belief  of  the  great  truths  of 
revelationf  ought  not  to  be  alienated  from  each  other  on  account  of  their  dif* 
f&rent  philosovhieai  explanations  of  Scriptural  doctrines.  The  difierencea  of 
opinion  whicL  occasion  such  animated  controversies  among  the  numerous 
diyisions  and  subdivisions  of  parties  in  the  Christian  world,  are  frequently 
nothing  more  than  different  modes  of  accounting  for  doctrines  in  which  most 
of  the  combatants  are  agreed.  Shall,  I  then  denounce  a  man  as  a  heretic,  be- 
cause we  have  adopted  different  metaphynical  theories,  in  explanation  of 
Scriptural  truths  which  we  both  receive  ?  If  he  who  differs  from  me,  claims 
that  his  speculations  are  essential  to  salvation,  that  they  are  necessary  addi- 
tions to  revealed  truth,  that  without  them  the  word  of  God  cannot  be  support- 
ed or  believed ;  then  lot  him  be  admonished  for  his  presumption.  But  the 
great  danger  to  the  cause  of  religion  is,  not  so  much  that  this  or  that 
unfounded  theorv  may  be  advanced,  as  that  any  metaphysical  theorv, 
whether  true  or  ra^se,  should  be  relied  upon,  as  the  foundation  of  our  faith. 
It  is  the  dependence  upon  philosophical  speculations  which  opens  the  flood- 
jrates  of  error.  Points  of  metaphysical  theology  may  be  amiciibly  discussed, 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  Wiiich  belongs  exclusively  to  re- 
vealed truth.  But  we  so  elevate  their  importance,  and  ao  fiercely  contend 
for  them,  that  a  doubt  respecting  a  speculative  theory  as  certainly  draws 
upon  a  man  the  imputation  of  heresy,  as  a  rejection  of  Ine  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.  Is  it  proper,  that  the  peace  of  the  churches,  and  the  harmony 
'  among  faithful  ministers,  should  be  violated,  by  contests  for  victory,  between 
systems  of  curious  speculation  .^  If  these  points  of  ardent  contention  are 
Scriptural  truths,  they  can  be  supported  by  Scriptural  evidence.  If  they  are 
not  doctrines  of  Scripture,  let  them  have  their  proper  rank  among  other  in- 

*  For  instance,  Matt.  jxvi.  26,  and  Joho  vi.  53. 
t  On  the  question  '  What  is  Orthodoxy  f ' 
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▼entiont  of  philoiophy.  !■  it  right,  that  the  simple  traths  of  the  gomel  •hoold 
he  so  interwoven  with  questions  of  doubtful  disputation,  that  plain  Christiana 
eannot  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Let  us  have  the  river  of  the  water 
of  life,  as  it  comes  to  us,  jmre  from  the  eternal  fouiitain,  unadulterated  hj 
mixtures  of  human  philosophy." 


The  Divine  Authoritt  and  perpetual  Obligation  or  tbe 
Lord's  Day,'  asserted  in  seven  Sermons^  delivered  at  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  1830.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A.,  Author  of 
Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  SfC,  First  Amert* 
can  Edition,  with  a  Recommendatory  Preface,  by  Rev.  L. 
Woods,  D.  D.  Boston  :  Crocker  b  Brewster.  1831.  pp.  213. 

We  are  all  bound  to  worship  God,  and  attend  to  our  spiritual 
and  everlasting  interests.  But  can  these  objects  be  secured,  with- 
out devoting  to  them  some  definite  portion  of  our  time  ?  Crea- 
tures of  sense,  drawn  by  a  thousand  allurements  away  from  things 
unseen  and  eternal,  how  can  the  gospel,  without  a  Sabbath,  exert 
its  full  power  on  our  own  hearts,  and  diffuse  its  redeeming  influ- 
ences through  the  world  ?  Will  God  be  worshipped  as  he  ought, 
or  man  prepare  by  repentance  and  faith  for  the  joys  of  heaven, 
without  a  day  expressly  consecrated  to  these  holy  and  exalted 
purposes  ? 

Here  then  we  perceive  the  grand  design  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
does  indeed  furnish  an  indispensable  season  of  rest  for  man  and 
beast ;  but  it  was  mainly  intended  to  provide  stated  and  sufficient 
opportunities  for  accomplishing  the  great  purposes  of  religion. 
It  arrests  the  current  of  worldly  affairs,  and  hushes  the  din  of 
business,  and  the  revelry  of  pleasure,  that  in  the  stillness  of  its 
hallowed  hours,  the  voice  of  God  may  be  distinctly  heard,  and 
properly  heeded.  It  spreads  around  us  an  air  of  sacred ness  and 
solemnity  well  fitted  to  prepare  our  minds  for  the  worship  of  our 
Maker,  and  for  meditation  on  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  It  recals 
to  our  memory  the  wonders  of  creation,  providence  and  grace. 
It  calls  us  to  the  study  of  God's  word,  to  the  examination  of  our 
own  hearts,  and  the  varied  devotions  of  the  ck)set  and  the  family, 
of  the  social  circle  and  the  sanctuary.  It  turns  our  attention 
awhile  from  time  to  eternity  ;  it  lifts  our  thoughts  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  bids  us  secure  an  everlasting  inheritance  there,  by  a 
timely  acceptance  of  that  gospel  which  promises  pardon  and  sal- 
▼atioa  only  to  the  penitent  believer  in  Christ. 
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These  remarks  sugeest  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath.  Its  tssen^ 
tial  principle  is  that  of  devoting  a  definite  part  of  our  time  to  real 
and  devouon.  The  institution  itself  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
day  on  which  it  is  observed.  It  must,  indeed,  be  observed  on 
some  day ;  but  the  institution  itself  is  one  thing,  and  the  day  of 
its  observance  is  another.  The  exact  portion  cf  time,  or  the  par* 
ticular  day  of  the  week,  may  not,  in  itself,  be  indispensable ;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  the  portion  of  time  should  be  fixed,  and  the 
same  day  be  observed  by  all.  Should  one  man  devote  to  religious 
purposes  one  day  in  seven,  and  another  one  day  in  five  or  ten  ; 
or  should  one  keep  the  first  day  of  the  week,  another  the 
fourth,  and  a  third  the  sixth ;  how  could  there  be  any  concert 
for  the  public  worship  of  God,  or  for  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life  ?  One  man's  business  would  interfere  with  another  man's 
devotion ;  the  uproar  of  worldly  pursuits  and  pleasures  woukl 
disturb  the  quiet,  solemn  services  of  religion ;  and  thus  might 
society  be  thrown  into  such  confusion  as  would  threaten,  ere 
lone,  to  banish  the  peaceful  spirit  of  piety  from  the  world. 

But  who  shall  determine  what  portion  of  our  time,  and  what 
day  of  the  week,  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  rest  and  devotion  ? 
There  are  obvious  and  urgent  reasops  why  God,  instead  of  leav- 
ing men  to  their  own  choice,  should  himself  institute  and  enjoin 
the  Sabbath.  Jehovah  is  wiser  than  the  blind,  erring  creatures 
of  yesterday,  and  knows  far  better  than  we  what  portion  of  time, 
and  what  day  of  the  week,  will  be  most  likely  to  meet  the  actual 
"Wants  of  mankind.  The  Maker  of  our  bodies  and  the  Father 
of  our  spirits,  who  built  this  fair  and  beauteous  world  for  our  res- 
idence, and  spread  over  us  the  broad,  blue  canopy  of  heaven ; — 
does  not  He  know  what  Sabbath  is  demanded  by  our  physical, 
moral,  and  religious  necessities  ? 

Only  a  divine  lawgiver  has  authority  sufficient  to  enforce  a 
religious  observance  of  one  day  instead  of  another.  Had  the 
day  been  selected  by  man,  its  expediency  might  have  been  called 
in  question ;  its  authority  would  have  been  resisted  by  many,  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  conscience ;  its  character  would 
have  been  divested  of  its  sacredness,  and  its  best  influences  en* 
tirely  neutralized  ;  every  man  would  have  felt  at  liberty  either 
to  keep  no  day  at  all,  or  to  choose  one  for  himself;  as  different 
persons  would  probably  have  observed  different  days,  every  day 
of  the  week  might  have  been  a  Sabbath  to  some  part  of  the  same 
community ;  and  thus  would  the  wildest  disorder  have  been  in- 
troduced into  all  the  concerns  of  business  and  religion.  The 
very  nature  of  the  case,  then,  demands  a  divinely  appointed  day. 
No  views  of  expediency,  no  civil  legislation,  no  ecclesiastical  de- 
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cree,  no  volantary  agreement  among  men,  would  be  sufficient  to 
bind  their  consciences,  and  control  their  conduct.  Who  gener- 
ally disregard  the  Sabbath  ?  Those  who  acknowledge  its  expe- 
diency, but  deny  its  divine  origin  and  authority.  Who  perform  ' 
its  duties  the  most  faithfully,  and  secure  the  largest  share  of  its 
spiritual  benefits  ?  Those  who  revere  it  as  an  appointment  of 
heaven  for  all  mankind.  Moral  suasion  and  human  enactments 
can  procure  for  the  Sabbath  no  deep  devout  reverence.  God 
must  speak  himself,  before  men  will  hear  and  obey.  His  au- 
thority, and  his  only,  is  paramount  and  universal.  His  sanctions 
invest  the  Sabbath  with  a  sacred  character,  with  a  power  and 
ubiquity  of  influence,  that  follow  its  violator  into  his  darkest 
lurking-place,  and  clench  its  obligations  on  his  conscience  too 
strongly  ever  to  be  skakeu  off  by  any  effort  short  of  an  entire, 
everlasting  renunciation  of  his  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords.  God's  decision  settles  the  point  of  duty  for- 
ever, and  binds  all  men  alike  to  keep  lioly  that  portion  of  time, 
and  that  day  of  the  week,  which  he  has  set  apart  for  the  high 
and  sacred  purposes  of  religion. 

Here  turns  the  whole  question.    If  God  has  not  appointed  a 
Sabbath,  we  have  none  that  deserve?  the  name-— only  a  holiday 
of  pleasure  and  dissipation  ;  but  if  he  has  appointed  one,  then  it 
is  binding  alike  on  every  member  of  the  human  family.     This 
is  the  real,  the  only  essentiarpoint  in  dispute  on  this  subject,  be- 
tween the  friends  of  God,  and  the  motley  muhitude  of  errorists, 
who  strive  so  hard  te  throw  off  the  restraints  of  the  Sabbath,  by 
denying  its  divine  authority  and  its  broad  and  holy  demands. 
Their  sophistry  here  is  too  generally  a'  mere  subterfuge  of  guilt 
—one  of  the  Protean  forms  which  depravity  so  often  assumes  to 
evade  the  claims  of  God.     For  who  are  these  assailants  of  the 
Sabbath?    Those  who  breathe  most  of  His  spirit;  who  *know 
no  sin,  nsither  is  guile  found  in  their  mouth ;'  who  are  '  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from   sinners f     No;  such 
men  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  firm  believers  in  its  divine  au- 
thority ;  and  all  of  them  are  its  strict  and  conscientious  observers, 
audits  stedfast  friends.     Who,  then,  are  its  angry  assailants? 
The  Sceptic,  the  Infidel,  the  Universalist,  the  irreligious  world-^ 
ling,  the  unprincipled  demagogue,  the  lovers  of  pleasure  rather 
than  lovers  of  God,  the  whole  herd  of  profligates  and  villains ; 
and  we  deeply  regret  to  find  some  lax,  temporising  professors  of 
a  better  faith,  ranging  themselves  (perhaps  unwittingly,  yet  really) 
•  under  the  banners  of  this  unholy  and  ominous  warfare  against  the 
Sabbath. 

But  who  is  to  decide  the  point  in  dispute  ?   For  ourselves  we 
acknowledge  but  one  tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal  on  this  subject; — 
VQ^.  y.— -NO.  I.  4 
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and  of  "  the  law  and  the  testimeny"  we  would  referentljr  ioquire, 
whether  God  has  actually  ordained  a  Sabbath  Jar  aU  mankind  f 

I.  Look,  then,  at  its  orioinal  appointmbnt.  It  was  id- 
sihuted  in  paradise,  and  the  progressive  work  of  creation  was  so 
arranged,  as  to  enforce  its  observance  by  the  example  of  our 
Maker  himself.  ^*  On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
lus  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day^ 
and  sanciified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his 
work  which  God  created  and  made*"* 

Is  it  possible  to  mistake  the  import  of  a  passage  so  perfectly 
plain  ?  The  sacred  historian,  after  relating  what  had  been  done 
on  each  preceding  day  of  tlie  week,  closes  his  simple  account  by 
informing  us,  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  from  all  his  works; 
and  for  this  reason  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  consecrated  it 
(for  tills  is  the  meaning  of  the  original  word)  to  the  holy  purposes 
of  religion.  Now,  if  we  construe  one  part  of  this  narrative  liter- 
ally, we  must  construe  it  all  in  the  same  way  ;  if  we  suspect  the 
literal  truth  of  one  part,  we  may  with  equal  propriety  suspect 
that  of  the  whole  ;  and  thus  might  we  venture  to  deny,  or  ex- 
plain away,  the  entire  account  which  Moses  has  given  of  the 
creation.  Nay  ;  we  know  not  a  single  passage  of  sacred  history 
which  is  likely  to  pass  unhurt  through  the  ordeal  of  that  rash 
and  reckless  criticism,  which  dares  to  deny  the  literal  truth  of  a 
statement  so  unequivocal  respecting  the  original  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  in  paradise. 

How  strange,  then,  the  supposition,  that  the  Sabbath  was  insti- 
tuted by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  nearly  three  thousand  years 
after  ihc  creation,  and  that  this  same  Moses  recorded  it  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis  merely  by  way  of  anticipation  !  By 
w.iy  of  anticipation  !!  As  well  might  we  suppose,  so  far  as  the 
historical  veracity  of  Moses  is  concerned,  that  the  whole  history 
of  our  race,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  was  written  by  anticipation,  and  that  Abraham  was 
born,  Adam  creaiedi  and  the  world  itself  made  in  the  wilder- 
ness ! 

What  confidence  could  we  repose  in  iuch  a  historian  f  This 
language  naturally  conveys  the  idea,  and  it  has  actually  led  near- 
ly all  his  readers  to  suppose,  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  im- 
mediately after  the  creation.  Did  not  Moses  perceive  the  natu- 
ral import  of  bis  own  language  ?  If  not,  he  was  utterly  incom- 
petent to  write  any  history,  and  still  more  the  earliest  annals  of 
our  world.     But  did  he  mean  just  what  he  says  f    Then,  if  the 
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Sabbath  was  not  appointed  in  paradise,  he  was  guihy  of  inteti-^ 
tional  deception  ;  and,  according  to  certain  critics,  the  man  whom 
God  inspired  to  write  the  early  history  of  our  race,  actually  told 
a  deliberate  falsehood,  to  enforce  on  his  countrymen  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  I 

Are  any  of  our  readers  surprized  to  find  that  there  is  little  or 
no  mention  of  this  sacred  day  from  Adam  to  Moses  ?  Tiie  rea- 
son is  obvious.  The  narrative  is  extremely  brief ;  the  history  of 
centuries  is  often  condensed  into  a  single  page  ;  and  consequent- 
ly many  very  important  events  are  necessarily  omitted.  Does 
this  omission  prove  that  no  stjch  events  occurred  ?  Can  a  simi- 
lar silence  respecting  the  Sabbath  justify  the  supposition  that  no 
Sabbath  had  ever  been  appointed  r  From  Joshua  to  David,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  Sabbath,  even  in  the  fuller  and  far  more 
circumstantial  history  of  that  period  ;  but  can  we,  from  such  an 
omission,  infer  that  the  Sabbath  did  not  then  exist,  and  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  all  the  pious  Judges  of  Israel  i^  From  Moses  to 
Jeremiah,  a  period  of  more  than  eight  hundred  years,  the  rite  of 
circumcision  is  nowhere  expressly  mentioned  ;  but  did  propliets, 
and  pious  kings,  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation  neglect,  for  eight 
centuries,  this  seal  of  their  covenant  with  God  f  If  not,  then 
the  silence  of  Moses  respecting  the  Sabbath,  during  the  Patri- 
archal age,  does  not  furnish  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  no  Sabbath, 
had  been  given  to  the  parents  of  our  race. 

But  how  can  this  supposition  be  reconciled  with  the  fact,  that 
nearly  ail  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  acquainted  with  the  week- 
ly division  of  time  ?  The  oldest  pagan  poets  speak  of  this  divis- 
ion }*  the  Phenicians  regarded  one  day  in  seven  as  holy ;  and 
we  are  informed  by  Josephus,  that  **  no  city  of  Greeks  or  Bar- 
barians could  be  found,  which  did  not  acknowledge  a  seventh 
day's  rest  from  labor  ;"  and  by  Philo,  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  a 
festival,  not  peculiar  to  any  one  people  or  country,  but  so  com- 
mon to  all  mankind,  that  it  might  be  called  a  public  and  general 
feast  of  the  nativity  of  the  world.'*  We  might  adduce  a  great 
variety  of  similar  testimonies ;  but  every  student  of  ancient  his- 
-  tory  must  have  met  with  abundant  evidence,  that  the  pagan  na- 
tions of  antiquity  were  familiar  with  the  Jewish  division  of  time 
into  weeks.  How  shall  we  account  for  this  ?  If  the  Sabbath 
was  instituted  at  the  close  of  creation,  we  can  easily  see  how  thig 
division  of  time  might  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  to 
all  the  descendants  of  Adam  ;  but  if  the  Sabbath  was  not  known 
till  the  time  of  Moses,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  so 
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early  and  so  geDeral  an  acquaintance  with  that  weekly  division 
of  time  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

But  the  very  manner  in  which  Moses  describes  the  revival  of 
this  institution  in  the  wilderness,  implies  that  it  had  long  heen  in 
existence.  The  account  is  just  such  as  we  should  ex|)ect  on 
supposition  that  the  Sahbath  had  been  given  to  the  parents  of  our 
race,  but  greatly  neglected  during  the  long  and  grievous  bond- 
age of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  The  people  recollected  it  well 
enough  to  prepare  for  its  return,  by  gathering  on  the  sixth  day  a 
double  portion  of  manna  ;  "  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congrega- 
tion came  and  told  Moses.  And  he  said  unto  them,  this  is  that 
which  the  Lord  hath  said ;  to-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.  Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day, 
and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe;  and  that  which  remaineth  over,  lay 
up  for  you,  to  be  kept  until  the  morning.  And  they  laid 
it  up  till  the  morning,  as  Moses  bade;  and  it  did  not  stink,  nei- 
ther was  there  any  worm  therein.  And  Moses  said,  eat  that  to- 
day ;  for  to-day  is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord  ;  to-day  ye  shall  not 
find  it  in  the  field.  Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it ;  but  on  the  seventh 
day,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that  there  went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh 
day  to  gather,  and  they  found  none.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  how  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my 
laws  ?  See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  there- 
fore he  giveth  you,  on  the  sixth  day,  the  bread  of  two  days."* 

Does  this  account  look  like  the  original  institution  of  the  Sab- 
bath ?  The  very  first  allusion  to  it  is  obviously  founded  on  tlie 
supposition  of  its  being  already  known  to  the  children  of  Israel : 
'<  The  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate  of  manna 
every  day,  that  I  may  prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my 
Zat0."f  What  law  ?  The  Sabbath  had  not  yet  been  mentioned  ; 
but  the  following  verse  shows  that  the  writer  referred  to  that 
sacred  day.  *'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day 
they  shall  prepare  that  which  they  bring  in  ;  and  it  shall  be  twice 
as  much  as  they  gather  daily."];  Can  any  one  suppose,  that 
God  prescribed  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  before  he  had  appoint- 
ed it.^  Nothing  more  than  this  had  been  said  to  the  people  re- 
specting it ;  and  yet  they  anticipated  its  return,  and  its  sacred 
duties,  by  gatliering  on  the  sixth  day  a  double  portion  of  manna. 
The  rulers  report  their  conduct  lo  Moses,  and  he  answers  them,  in 
away  which  tallies  exactly  with  the  supposition,  that  the  Sabbath 
was  an  old  and  neglected,  but  not  entirely  forgotten  institution. 
He  expressly  reminds  them  of  its  having  been  previously  ap- 
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poioted,*— ^Aa  is  thai  which  the  Lard  hath  said  ;  and  then  pro* 
ceeds  to  repeat  And  enforce  some  ofits  duties ;  bake  that  which  ye 
will  bake  to-day^  and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe.  The  rebuke, 
how  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws  9 
implies  the  previous  appointment  of  the  Subbath ;  and  the  posi- 
tive assertion,  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  must  settle 
the  question  in  any  mind  disposed  to  understand  the  sacred  his- 
torian. How  can -we  account  for  all  these  references  to  the  Sab- 
bath? How  came  the  people  to  anticipate  its  return?  Why 
does  Moses  employ  the  languagie  of  a  historian,  to-morrow  is  tho 
Sabbathy  and  not  the  language  of  a  lawgiver,  to-morrow  shall 
BE  the  Sabbath  9 

These  brief  considerations  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  sin- 
cere, implicit  believer  in  the  Bible,  that  the  Sabbath  was  institu- 
ted, OS  Moses  expressly  imforms  us,  at  the  close  of  the  creation, 
and  given  to  our  first  parents  as  the  natural  representatives  of 
all  their  descendants,  in  paradise.  Was  it,  then,  intended  for 
them  alone,  or  for  a  mere  fraction  of  their  distant  posterity? 
Does  the  record  intimate  or  imply  anything  like  this  ?  Does 
not  every  one  of  the  reasons  originally  assigned  for  its  appoint- 
meot,  apply  alike  to  all  mankind  ?  Are  not  all  equally  bound  to 
bnitate  the  example  of  their  Maker  in  resting  on  the  Sabbath, 
to  commemorate  the  works  of  his  hand,  and  consecrate  one  day 
in  seven  to  his  worship?  Is  there,  in  considerations  like  these, 
anything  which  restricts  their  application  to  Adam  and  the  Israel- 
ites? 

It  is  impossible  to  evade  this  argument  by  saying,  that  the 
Sabbath  was  particularly  enjoined  on  the  Jews.  Very  true ;  and 
so  were  all  the  other  precepts  of  the  moral  law.  But  because 
the  Jews  were  expressly  required  to  abstain  from  theft  and  mur- 
der, are  we  permitted  to  commit  these  crimes  ?  Had  nine  pre- 
eepts  of  the  decalogue,  like  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  been  ex- 
pressly enjoined  on  Adam,  but  so  grossly  neglected  by  his  pos- 
terity, or  deemed  of  such  paramount  ^importance,  that  God  saw 
fit  to  renew  them  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  enforce  them  on  his  cho- 
sen people  by  the  most  powerful  sanctions ;  would  this  circum^ 
stance  have  left  all  the  rest  of  mankind  at  liberty  to  trample  on 
those  precepts  with  impunity  ?  No ;  such  a  repetition  would  ob- 
viously have  enforced  them  still  more  strongly  on  every  descend^- 
ant  of  Adam  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  was  thus  solemnly 
eojoined  anew  on  the  Israelites,  so  far  from  relaxing  or  restrict- 
ing its  claims,  lays  the  whole  human  family  under  increased  ob- 
Kgations  to  obsefve  it. 

II.  Another  argument,  then,  for  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath,  may  be  drawn  froai  the  finct  of  its  having  been  ineor^^ 
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porated  vnth  the  Decalogue.  Amid  the  glories  of  Sinai,  God 
spake  as  the  lawgiver,  not  of  the  Jews  merely,  but  ii  the  whole 
human  race ;  and  there  gave,  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  m 
brief  yet  lucid  summary  of  duties  which  all  men,  in  every  age 
and  country,  owe  to  him  and  to  one  another.  But  the  same  voice 
which  there  proclaimed,  Thou  shah  have  no  other  gods  before 
me  ; — thou  skalt  not  steal ; — thou  shah  not  kill; — thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor  ; — ^that  very  voice  utter- 
ed at  the  same  time  the  command,  Remember  the  Sabbath  dajf 
to  hup  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work; 
but  the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  In  it  thou 
shalt  not  do  avy  work;  thou,  nor  thy  son^  nor  thy  daughter^ 
thy  man-servanty  nor  thy  maid-servant^  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy 
stranger  that  is  toithin  thy  gates  ;  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  maaa 
heaven^  and  earthy  and  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  tj,  and  rested  the 
seventh  day.  Wherefore  tlie  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath-day^  and 
hallowed  it." 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  nine  precepts  of  the  decalogue 
are  obligatory  on  all  mankind  ;  ahd  what  voice  of  authority  has 
told  us  that  the  other  is  not  equally  binding  ?  God  enshrined  the 
fourth  command  among  the  other  imperishable,  unchanging  prin* 
ciples  of  his  moral  law ;  and  who  has  authorized  us  to  erase  it 
from  those  tables  of  stone  on  which  he  himself  inscribed  it  ?  Shall 
we  venture  thus  to  tamper  with  the  statutes  of  Jehov«ih? 

It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  resisting  this  argument,  by  the  supposi-- 
tion  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  It  existed 
b^ore  that  ritual ;  it  was  proclaimed  by  God  himself  from  the  sum* 
mit  of  burning  Sinai ;  it  was  graven  with  his  own  finger  on  tables 
of  stone,  along  with  the  other  precepts  of  the  decalogue  ;  it  was 
incorporated,  not  with  a  perishable  ritual,  but  with  that  moral  law 
whose  principles  are  all  binding  alike  on  every  son  and  daughter 
of  Adam.  Did  Christ  come  to  destroy  that  law  ?  No ;  he 
eame,  as  he  expressly  informs  us,  not  to  repeal  it,  but  to  enforce 
it  by  all  the  sanctions  of  his  own  gospel.* 

Nor  can  we  set  aside  the  Sabbath  by  calling  it  a  positive  insti- 
tution. What  if  it  be  so?  Has  not  the  Almighty  Lawgiver 
authority  sufficient  to  enforce  whatever  he  may  see  fit  to  enjoin  f 
Because  the  command  to  abstain  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
merely  a  positive  one,  could  our  first  parents  disobey  it  with  im- 
punity ?  Let  the  miseries  of  a  world,  for  time  and  eternity,  an- 
swer. What  creates  or  determines  our  duty  in  any  case  ?  The 
simple  will  of  God,  in  whatever  way  expressed, — whether  reveal- 
ed m  bis  word,  inferred  from  his  works,  or  written  on  the  heart 
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and  conscience.  The  fourth  command,  then,  even  if  it  were  al- 
together of  a  positive  nature,  would  be  as  really  binding  on 
mankind  as  any  other  part  of  the  decalogue.. 

But  is  the  Sabbath  in  all  respects  a  positive  institution? 
True,  the  day  of  its  observance,  a  point  not  essential  to  the  in- 
stitution itself,  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  positive  injunction; 
but  are  not  all  its  other  features  stamped  with  a  moral  impress  ? 
Do  they  not  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  a  moral  precept  ? 
What  gives  such  a  precept  its  moral  nature  ?  Its  origin,  its  du- 
ties, its  purposes,  its  reasons  ?  Then  is  the  Sabbath  of  a  moral 
nature ;  for  its  origin  is  the  bosom  of  Jehovah ;  its  main  duties 
are  moral ;  its  grand  purposes  are  spiritual ;  and  all  its  reasons 
are  applicable  alike  to  mankind  in  every  age  and  clime. 

It  is  still  more  irrele.vant  to  say,  that  violations  of  the  Sabbath 
were  punished  by  the  Jews  with  peculiar  rigor.*  What  if  the 
Sabbath  breaker  was  put  to  death  ?  So  was  the  adulterer  ;f  so 
was  the  disobedient  child ;%  so  was  the  worshipper  of  idols.^ 
But  are  we  at  liberty  to  trample  the  whole  decalngtie  under  our 
feet,  simply  because  the  government  under  which  we  live  doesv 
not  punish  the  violation  of  its  precepts  with  the  same  severity 
that  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews  did  ?  May  we  indulge  in  idolatry 
and  covetousness,  or  commit  perjury  and  murder  ?  What  has 
the  Sabbath,  instituted  in  paradise,  andv renewed  amid  the  glories' 
of  Sinai,  to  do  with  the  civil  policy  of  the  Jews  ?  Its  incidental 
and  temporary  connexion  with  their  penal  coOe  did  not  affect  its 
nature  or  obligations,  as  a  part  of  that  moral  law  which  God  in- 
tended for  all  mankind  ;  and  unless  he  repeals  the  fourth  com- 
mandment himself,  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  can  never  fail  of  being 
obligatory  on  every  descendant  of  Adam. 

III.  These  arguments,  drawn  from  the  original  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  its  subsequent  renewal,  are  both  confirmed  by  tlu 
manner  in  tohich  it  is  treated  throughout  the  Bible.  It  is  enjoined 
almost  if  not  quite  as  frequently  as  any  other  precept  of  the  deca- 
logue. ''  Ye  shall  keep  the  Sabbath ;  for  it  is  holy  unto  you. 
Six  days  may  work  be  done  ;" — a  simple  permission,  not  a  com- 
mand, to  work  six  days  in  seven — "  but  in  the  seventh  as  the 
Sabbath  of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord.  Wherefore  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  observe  the  Sabbath  through- 
out their  generations  for  a  perpetual  covenant."  **  Six  days 
shall  work  be  done ;  but  on  the  seventh  day  there  shall  be  to  you 
a  holy  day,  a  Sabbath  of  rest  to  the  Lord."||  We  need  notmul-i 
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tiply  qiiotatioos*  Our  readers,  if  they  should  examine  the 
Scriptures  on  this  point,  would  probably  be  surprised  to  find  with 
what  frequency  and  earnestness  the  Sabbath  is  enjoined. 

Mark  also  the  promises  annexed  to  a  proper  observance  of 
this  sacred  day.  *^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  doeth  this,  and  the 
son  of  roan  that  layeth  hold  on  it ;  that  kcepeth  the  Sabbath  from 
polluting  it,  and  keepeth  his  hand  from  doing  any  evil.  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  unto  the  eunuchs  that  keep  my  Sabbaths,  and 
clioose  the  things  that  please  me,  and  take  bold  of  my  covenant ; 
even  unto  them  will  I  give  in  mine  house,  and  within  my  walls,  a 
place  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  of  daughters ;  I  will 
give  them  an  everlasting  name  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.  Also 
the  sons  of  the  strunger  that  join  themselves  to  the  Lx>rd  to  serve 
him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  his  servants ;  every 
one  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  taketh  hold 
of  my  covenant ;  even  them  will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain, 
and  make  them  joyful  in  mine  bouse  of  prayer."*  ^'  If  thou  turn 
away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my 
holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord, 
honorable,  and  shall  honor  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor 
finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words  ;  tbcD 
shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to 
ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  eartli,  and  feed  thee  with  the 
heritage  of  Jacob."f  Should  we  expect  that  obedience  to  a 
merely  ceremonial  law  would  have  been  enforced  by  the  prom- 
ise of  such  rewards  ? 

But  observe  the  threatenings  denounced  against  the  Sabbath 
breaker.  '<  Every  one  that  defileth  the  Sabbath  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death."  ^'  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  bear  no  burdeo 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  nor  bring  it  in  by  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
aekber  carry  forth  a  burden  out  of  your  houses  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  neither  do  ye  any  work  ;  but  hallow  ye  the  Sabbath-day,  as 
I  commanded  your  fathers.  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me, 
and  hallow  the  Sabbath-day,  then  will  I  kindle  a  tire  in  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  thereof,  and 
il  shall  not  be  quenched."^ 

Remember  also  with  what  judgements  the  great  Lawgiver  of 
the  Sabbath  actually  punished  its  violations.  '*  Because  the 
priests  have  violated  my  law,  and  hid  their  eyes  from  my  Sab- 
baths, therefore  have  I  poured  out  mine  indignation  upon  them; 
I  have  consumed  them  with  the  fire  of  my  wrath."  '^  What 
evil  thing,"  said  the  fearless  Nehemiah  to  the  nobles  of  Ju- 
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dab,  ^*  is  this  that  ye  do,  and  profane  the  Sabbath-day  ?  Did 
not  your  fathers  thus,  and  did  not  our  God  bring  all  this  evil 
upon  us,  and  upon  this  city  f  Yet  ye  bring  nnore  wrath  upon 
Israel  by  profaning  the  Sabbath."*  '*  I  gave  them  my  Sabbath 
to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them.  But  the  house  of  Israel  rebel- 
led against  me  ;  my  Sabbaths  tiiey  greatly  polluted.  Then  I  said, 
I  will  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them  in  the  wilderness  to  consume 
them.  I  would  not  bring  my  people  into  the  land  which  I  bad 
given  them,  because  they  walked  not  in  my  statutes,  but  polluted 
my  Sabbaths."* 

With  what  feelings,  then,  did  the  saints  of  old  regard  the  Sab- 
bath ?  Enjoined  so  emphatically  in  the  moral  law,  and  enforced 
by  such  promises  and  threatenings,  did  they  not  esteem  it  pecu- 
liarly sacred,  and  yield  it  a  strict  observance?.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  trace  the  history  of  their  conduct  in  reference 
to  the  Sabbath.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  what  «very  one  famil- 
iar with  the  Bible  knows,  that  the  pious  Jews  kept  the  fourth  com- 
mandment as  scrupulously  as  any  other  precept  of  the  decalogue. 
Our  Saviour  himself  recognized  the  Sabbath  as  a  Divine  institu- 
tion, explained  its  duties,  and  enforced  its  observance  by  his  own 
example.  We  cnnnot  go  into  an  examination  of  the  passages 
found  in  the  gospels  on  th«s  subject  ;f  but  a  cursory  glance  must 
satisfy  every  sincere  inquirer  after  truth,  that  he  paid  this  sacred 
day  the  deference  due  only  to  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  and  neither 
said  nor  did  anything  inconsistent  with  its  real  design,  its  divine 
authority,  and  permanent  obligation.  The  Apostles  followed  in 
bis  footstef)s,  det'oied  one  day  in  seven  to  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  thus  practically  enforced  on  all  mankind  the  duty  of 
remembering  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy. 

The  example  of  ancient  saints,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  a 
most  unequivocal  commentary  on  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
shows  us  how  they  understood  the  fourth  commandment ;  and 
their  interpretation  must  put  its  meaning  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  Is  not  the  Sabbath,  then,  binding  on  all  mankind  ?  Yes ; 
if  unrepealed,  we  can  no  more  shake  off  its  obligations,  than  we 
can  the  duty  of  faith  in  Christ,  or  love  to  God.  But  what  au« 
thority  is  competent  to  repeal  the  Sabbath  ?  Obviously  none  but 
that  of  the  Divine  lawgiver ;  and  the  act  of  repeal  must  be,  if  not 
as  public,  yet  as  certain,  as  that  which  first  enjoined  the  duty  of 
consecrating  one  day  in  seven  to  his  worship. 

IV.     But  the  Sabbath  has  never  been  thus  repealed.     True, 
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the  ritual  of  Moses  has  been  supeneded  by  CbristiaDity  ;  butibe 
Sabbath  belonged,  not  to  the  ritual  of  Moses,  but  to  that  moral 
law,  which  is  obligatory  alike  on  all  the  descendants  of  Adaoa.  It 
is  equally  irrelevant  to  say,  that  Christians  were  never  required  ta 
observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ;  for  we  readily  admit,  that  the  Sab- 
bath has  been  transferred  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week. 

Tiie  passages,  so  often  quoted  to  prove  an  implicit  repeal  of 
the  Sabbath*  may  easily  be  understood,  by  a  reference  to  the 
standing  controversies  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts.  The 
former  very  naturally  rt^tained  a  strong  attachment  to  the  ritual  of 
Moses,  and  even  endeavored  to  enforce  it  on  their  Gentile  breth- 
ren. Hence  arose  a  variety  of  disputes,  which  the  Apostles 
were  called  upon  to  adjust  and  settle.  Considering  the  points 
in  controversy,  or  many  of  them,  as  matters  of  indifierence 
in  themselves,  they  permitted  both  parties  to  indulge  their 
respective  predilections,  and  only  exhorted  them  to  treat  each 
other  with  Christian  candor,  forbearance  and  charily.  Each 
was  left  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  The  Jew 
might  practice,  and  the  Gentile  neglect,  the  ceremonies  of  an 
antiquated  ritual;  but  they  were  both  required,  as  brethren 
in  Christ,  to  obey  the  law  of  fraternal  love,  to  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  their  own  minds  respecting  the  propriety  of  the 
course  they  pursued,  and  to  act,  even  in  these  matters  of  in- 
difference, from  a  sincere  desire   to   please  and  glorify  Grod. 

Wite  such  views,  Paul  exhorts  his  brethren  to  treat  kind- 
ly those  who  are  "  weak  in  faiih."  "  One  believetli  that  he 
may  eat  all  things ;  another,  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs" — that 
is,  one  conscientiously  disregards,  and  another  ov  conscientious-' 
ly  observes,  the  distinction  made  by  the  Mosaic  ritual  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  food.  What  does  Paul  require  them 
to  do?  Simply  to  treat  each  other  as  brethren  in  Christ. 
**Let  not  him  that  eateth" — the  Christian  who  has  no  scru- 
ples in  eating  all  kinds  of  food — '*  despise  him  that  eateth 
not" — the  brother  who  feels  himself  bound  to  abstain  from  those 
meats  and  drinks  which  are  prohibited  in  the  law  of  Moses; 
— ''and  let  not  him  who  eateth  not,' judge  him  that  eateth; 
for  God  hath  received  him." 

From  the  Jewish  distinction  of  meats  and  drinks,  the  Apos* 
tie  proceeds  to  the  festivals  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
which  many  of  the  converts  from  Judaism  thotjght  it  their 
duty  still  to  observe.  ''  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above 
another;   another   esteemeth  every    day   alike" — pays  no  re- 
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gard  to  thai  days  appropriated  bj  the  Jews  to  religious  rites. 
*^  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind" — 
e?ery  one  is  required  in  this  case  merely  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience ;  because  *^  to  him  that  esteemeih 
anything  to  be  unclean,  to  htm  it  if  unclean;"  and  "  whatsoever 
is  not  of  faith," — according  to  a  man's  conviction  of  duty, — ^"  is 
sin."  *^  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ; 
and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord,  he  doth  not  re- 
gard it" — ^both  he  that  neglects,  and  he  that  observes,  this 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  act  from  a  sincere,  conscientious 
regard  to  what  each  supposes  to  be  the  will  of  God.  What 
then  is  Paul's  decision  f  Simply  that  each  should  follow  his 
own  conscience,  and  let  his  brother  do  the  same,  without 
any  interruption  of  mutual  love  and  harmony.  *^  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  judge  one  another  any  more ;  but  judge  this  rath- 
er, that  no  man  put  a  stumbling  block,  or  an  occasion  to 
falls  in  his  brother's  way.  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Is  there  any  allusion  here  to  the  Sabbath  ?  No ;  Paul 
refers  solely  to  the  meats,  and  drinks,  and  festivals,  prescrib- 
ed in  the  ritual  of  Moses,  respecting  which  be  merely  re- 
quires* *' every  man  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind," 
and  to  follow  the  best  dictates  of  his  conscience.  There  is 
no  allusion  to  the  Lord^s  day;  for  no  controversy  ever  arose 
respecting  it  among  the  primitive  disciples.  There  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  though  an  express  mention 
of  this,  as  a  subject  on  which  good  men  might  innocently 
differ  in  opinion  and  practice,  would  only  have  proved,  what 
is  cheerfully  conceded,  that  Christians  were  released  from  all 
obligation  to  observe  that  day  of  the  week,  which  saints  of 
old  had,  by  divine  command,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God. 

These  remarks  are  applicable,  in  all  their  force,  to  the 
only  other  passage  that  has  ever  been  supposed  to  repeal  the 
Sabbath.  To  guard  his  brethren  against  those  who  wished 
to  impose  on  them  the  burdensome  ceremonies  of  an  obso- 
lete ritual,  Paul  says  to  the  Colossians — ^^  Let  no  man  judge 
you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  a 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath-days,  which  are  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ."  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, and  the  supposition  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  Paul 
is  here  speaking  of  those  festivals  among  the  Jews,  which  were 
often  called  Sabbaths.  Was  the  ancient  Sabbath  ever  consider- 
ed '*  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  ?"  To  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath he  surely  cannot  allude ;  and  if  he  refers  to  the  Jewish  Sab- 
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batby  the  passage  in  this  case  would  proFey  not  that  the  grand 
principle  of  the  Sabbath  is  annulled,  but  merely  that  the  time  of 
Its  observance  is  changed,  and  that  Christians  are  left  at  libertj, 
either  to  observe  or  neglect  that  day  of  the  week  which  the 
Jews  had  kept  as  a  season  of  rest  and  devotion. 

V.  But  does  such  a  transfer  of  the  Sabbath,  from  the  sev- 
enth to  the  6rst  day  of  the  week,  destroy  the  institution  itself? 
No ;  so  far  from  sweeping  away  the  grand  principle  of  the  Sab- 
bath, it  tends  to  enforce  the  duty  of  consecrating  one  day  in  sev- 
en to  the  worship  of  God. 

Is  it  not  possible  thus  to  change  the  time  of  its  observance, 
without  annihilating  the  Sabbath  itself?  Should  a  literary  soci* 
ety  agree,  at  first,  to  meet  on  the  last  Monday  in  every  month, 
but  afterwards  conclude  to  meet  on  the  first  instead  of  the  last 
Monday  ;  would  such  a  change  in  the  day  of  its  meeting  destroy 
the  society  f  The  time  for  the  session  of  our  Legislature  has 
recently  been  altered ;  but  have  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
dreamed  that  such  a  change  amounts  to  a  virtual  abolition  of  the 
Legislature  itself?  The  Fourth  of  July  has  long  been  celebrat- 
ed as  the  birth  day  of  our  liberties;  but  would  this  festival  of 
freedom  be  destroyed,  by  changing  the  day  of  its  observance  ?* 
Let  it  come  on  any  day  whatever,  should  we  not  still  commem- 
orate the  same  events,  and  accomplish  the  same  purposes? 
On  this  point  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  But  is  it  not  equal- 
ly possible  to  change  the  day  of  the  Sabbath,  without  annihilat- 
ing the  institution  itself,  or  frustrating  its  main  design  ?  Had  it 
been  appointed  on  any  other  day  of  the  week,  would  not  its  fun- 
damental principle  of  consecrating  one  seventh  part  of  our  time 
to  the  worship  of  God  have  remained  the  same,  and  all  its  pur- 
poses of  rest  and  devotion  been  accomplished  with  equal  certain- 
ty ?  It  is  possible^  then,  to  change  the  day  of  the  Sabbath,  with- 
out touching  its  grand  and  only  essential  principle. 

Bui  arc  there  not  strong,  decisive  reasons  for  such  a  change  ? 
We  recur  to  a  former  example.  The  Fourth  of  July  now  com-* 
meliorates  t!ie  achievement  of  our  own  liberties  only ;  but  should 
the  liberties  of  the  whole  human  race  be  brought  into  danger ; 
should  all  the  monarchies  on  the  globe  kague  in  unholy  alliance 
against  all  the  republics ;  should  the  tocsin  of  this  final  conflict 
for  the  rights  of  man  send  its  summons  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent, from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  gather  all  the 
friends  and  all  the  foes  of  freedom  on  some  bloodier  battle-field 
than  earth  ever  yet  saw,  to  decide  the  destinies  of  all  future  gen* 
erations ;  should  there  arise,  at  this  momeutous  crisis,  a  more  than 
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second  Washington,  and  throw  himself  into  this  last  Thermopylae 
of  liberty,  nor  sheath  his  sword  till  every  minion  of  despotism 
was  bleeding  or  cowering  at  his  feet ;  would  it  not  be  proper  for 
our  posterity  to  unite  with  men  of  every  kindred  and  clime,  in 
celebrating  the  day  that  emancipated  the  world  ? 

But  there  are  far  stronger  reasons  for  transferring  the  Sab- 
bath from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  was  de- 
signed at  first  to  commemorate  the  work  of  creation  ;  and'  in  its 
progress  from  age  to  age,  it  gathered  up  all  the  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  providence  and  grace  that  occurred  from  that  time  to  the 
close  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  But  there  has  since  occurred 
an  event  far  more  worthy  of  commemoration,  than  the  release  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egyptia!n  bondage,  or  even  the  creation  of  a 
world  ;  an  event  that  made  a  more  important  and  illustrious  dis- 
play of  the  divine  character ;  an  event  that  awakened  a  wider 
and  deeper  sympathy  among  the  intelligent  creatures  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  an  event  on  which  were  suspended,  not  merely  the  inter- 
ests of  earth  and  time,  but  the  far  higher  interests  of  the  universe 
through  eternity.  When  He  who  was  '  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person,  God  over  all 
blessed  forever,'  after  having  stooped  from  heaven  to  the  man- 
ger, the  garden,  and  the  cross,  rose  on  this  hallowed  morning  from 
the  grave^  triumphant  over  the  powers  of  daikness,  and  re-ascend- 
ed his  heavenly  throne,  there  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  big 
church  ;  was  not  this  an  event  that  ought  to  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance  ?  It  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  by 
the  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands, 
who  shall  come  from  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation,  to  join  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  First 
Born,  in  ascribing  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing,  unto  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
to  redeem  them  by  his  own  blood. 

Is  it  not,  then,  highly  desirable  for  the  Christian  to  commemo- 
rate such  a  ^ay  of  wonderland  glory  ?  In  preferring  the  first  to 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  he  does  not  forget  the  work  of  cre- 
ation, nor  overlook  any  of  God's  merciful  dealings  with  mankind  ; 
but  condenses  into  the  Lord's  day  all  the  grand  and  grateful  rec- 
ollections that  can  be  gathered  from  the  wjiole  history  of  crea- 
tion, providence  and  grace.  But  may  he  not — should  he  not 
cling  with  a  still  fonder  attachment  to  the  day  which  saw  his  Sa- 
viour finish  the  work  of  redemption,  and  open  for  a  lost  world  a 
pathway  to  mansions  of  eternal  blessedness  ?  Here,  then,  are 
obvious  and  sufficient  reasons  for  transferring  the  Sabbath  from 
the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

But  has  such  a  change  of  the  day  been  actually  madt^  by  divine 
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auriiority,  to  oommeroorate  the  resurrection  of  oor  SaTioor? 
True,  we  find  no  express  command  for  such  a  change ;  and  do 
we  need  it  ?  Does  not  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
express  the  will  of  God  as  clearly  and  decisively,  as  would  a  re- 
corded command  of  him  who  claimed  to  be  '*  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  f "  If  the  Apostles  acted,  as  well  as  spake  and  wrote^ 
in  the  name  of  him  who  inspired  them,  is  not  their  example 
ciotlied  with  the  same  authority  as  their  oral  or  written  instruc- 
tions ?  Do  not  actions  often  speak  as  plainly  as  words  ?  We 
find  in  the  New  Testament  no  express  command  to  worship 
God  in  the  sanctuary ;  but  is  not  the  duty  of  social  and  public 
devotion  sufficiently  etiforced  by  the  conduct  of  Christ  and  bis 
Apostles?  Is  not  their  example  here  as  binding  as  their  explicit 
and  repeated  injunctions  would  have  been  ?  1  he  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  expressly  permit  pious  females  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  Christian  communion ;  but  is  not  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  in  admitting  them  to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
as  decisive,  as  their  positive  instructions  could  have  been  ? 

On  a  similar  foundation  rests  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  The  New  Testament  does  not,  indeed,  expressly  es- 
quire Christians  to  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week,  instead  of 
the  seventh ;  but  does  not  the  conduct  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
obviously  intended  as  a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  speak  on  this 
subject  in  language  sufficiently  plain,  and  altogether  decisive  f 
Has  not  their  example  actually  transferred  the  Sabbath  from  the 
last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  thus  given  to  the  Lord's  dajr 
all  the  authority  of  an  institution  expressly  enjoined  by  Jehovah 
himself? 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  proof  of  this  position.  Our  Saviour 
himself  bec;an  to  introduce  the  change  by  his  own  example;  for 
it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  that  he  seems,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  to  have  met  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection.  ^*  On 
tke  first  day  of  the  week  came  Mary,  when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto 
ihe  sepulchre,"  when  she  witnessed  his  first  manifestation.*  He 
appeared  on  the  same  day  to  the  three  women  ;f  and  also  made 
himself  ^'  known  in  the  breaking  of  bread"  to  the  two  disciplea 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Emmaus.}  "  The  same  day  at  even* 
ing,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week^  when  the  doors  were  shut 
where  the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came 
JesKS,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto 
you."||  Ei,8;lit  days  after  his  resurrection,  Christ  appeared  agab 
to  bis  disciples,  when  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for 
purposes  of  devotion  ;^  and  in  Several  instances  did  he,  on  the 
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same  day  of  tbe  week,  repeat  those  visits  of  ooodescension  and 
kindoess. 

Mark  also  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  aithe  feast  of  Peele- 
cost  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  .  Why  was  that  day  rather  than 
-any  other  selected  for  such  a  display  of  divine  grace' aiKt  power 
in  the  conversion  of  men  ?  Because  God  wished  his  people  to 
recognize  it  as  **  the  Lord's  day,"  and  consecrate  it  in  alt  coming 
ages  to  the  memory  of  redeeming  grace. 

The  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians  uniformly  met  on  tbe 
6rst  day  of  the  week  for  public  worship.  "  Upon  the  first  doff 
of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  at  Troas  came  together  to  break 
bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them,  ready  to  depart  on  the  mor- 
row."* To  his  brethren  at  Corinth  he  says,  '^  As  I  have  given 
order  to  the  churches  of  Gkilatia,  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  jirsi  day 
of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath 
prospered  him,  that  there  be  no.  gatherings  when  I  come."f 
This  passa«;e  clearly  proves,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was,  in 
the  time  of  Paul,  observed  by  the  churches  generally  as  a  season 
for  social  and  public  worsiiip.  When  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse, 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Lord's  Day  ;|  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  the  first 
instead  of  tbe  seventh  day  been  observed  by  the  great  mass  of 
Christians,  in  every  country,  as  their  Sabbath. 

On  this  point  the  early  histo^  of  the  church  is  full,  explicit, 
and  decisive.  From  almost  every  one  of  the  Fathers  we  might 
gather  direct  or  indirect  testimony  to  the  (act,  that  the  Lord's 
day  was  religiously  observed  by  Christians,  instead  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  Barnabas,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  asserts  that 
they  ''  observed  the  eighth  day,  on  which  Jesus,  having  arisen 
from  the  dead,  ascended  up  to  heaven."  Ignatius,  a  compan* 
ion  of  the  Apostles,  exhorts  his  brethren,  '^  Let  us  no  more  Sab* 
batize  ;  but  let  us  keep  the  Lord's  day,  on  which  our  life  arose. 
Let  every  Christian  keep  the  Lord's  day,  tbe  resurrection  day, 
the  queen,  the  chief  of  all  days."  Ireneus,  a  disciple  of  Poly- 
carp,  who  had  been  familiar  with  John,*  stys,  "  On  the  Lord's 
'day,  every  one  of  us  Christians  keeps  tbe  Sabbath,  meditating 
on  the  law."  Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
calls  '^  every  eighth  day  the  Christian's  festivd — ^the  holy  day  of 
Christian  assemblies,  and  holy  worship."  Athanasius  asserts, 
'^  formerly,  among  the  ancients,  the  Sabbath  was  honorable ;  but 
the  Lord  transferred  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  day^  The 
evidence  on  this  point,  found  in  the  New  Testament  and  the 
early  Fathers,  compels  even  tiie  Rationalists  of  Germany  to  ac- 
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knowledge,  that  "  the  6r8t  day  of  the  week  was  appointed,  in 
place  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  by  the  Founder  of  the  New  Cov- 
enant, and  *  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.'  "* 

We  might  quote  here,  instar  omnium,  a  passage  from  Euse- 
bins,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  who  have 
collected  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  respecting  tlie  Sabbath. 
We  cannot  copy  his  remarks  entire;  for  they  cover  several 
quarto  pages,  and  constitute  a  pretty  full  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject.  He  asserts  the  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in 
paradise,  and  explains  its  design,  and  the  kind  of  duties  prescrib- 
ed under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  He  says  it  was  to  be  observ- 
ed, by  ceasing  from  all  worldly  pursuits,  by  meditating  on  the 
law  of  God,  and  engaging  in  various  acts  of  devotion.  He  re- 
fers to  the  holy,  delightful,  everlasting  rest  of  the  saints  in  hea- 
ven, as  conveying  the  best  idea  he  could  give  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  kept ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  strictest  of  the  Puriians,  however  much  reproached  for  their 
devout  and  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  ever  enter- 
tained higher  views  on  this  subject. f  He  denies  the  claim  of 
the  Jews  that  they  alone  had  a  Sabbath,  and  asserts  that  the 
Sabbath,  being  transferred  to  a  new  and  nobler  dispensation,  is 
.  to  be  observed  in  a  more  spiritual  manner  than  the  law  of  Moses 
required.  He  expressly  declares,  that  "  the  Word  did  transfer 
the  Sabbath,  under  the  new  dispensation,  to  that  day  on  which 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  having  finished  all  his  labors  on  earth, 
gained  the  victory  over  death,  and  entered  the  gates  of  heaven, 
accomplished  a  greater  work  than  even  the  six  days'  creation, 
and  then  received  from  the  Father  a  Sabbath  of  blessed  rest, 
worthy  of  a  God.  On  that  day.  Christians,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  wont,  after  every  interval  of  six  days,  to  keep  a  holy, 
spiritual  Sabbath,  and  to  perform  in  a  spiritual  manner  those 
things  which  the  law  required  of  the  priests  on  the  day  of  the 
ancient  Sabbath."  He  proceeds  to  specify,  very  particularly,  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  to  relate  the  strict  and  sac* 
red  manner  in  which  it  was  observed  by  all  the  churches.  After 
stating  why  the  Sabbath  was  thus  transferred  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  he  adds,  that  Christians  were  required,  by  tradition 

*  Aogusti,  &c.  qooted  in  (he  Bib.  Rep.  and  1'heol.  Rev.  Vol.  iii.  No.  1.  p.  132.  An 
abundance  of  rcfercuces  may  be  found  in  Bingham's  Antiquilies,  Vol.  ix.  pp.  IJ — 55. 
B.  xz.  Ch.  ii.    Vol.  vii.  B.  xvi.  Ch.  viii. 

*  t  We  reg^rel  to  find  Dr.  Channtng  reviling^  our  forefathers  for  what  he  calls  their 
"gloomy  Sabbath,"  and  deprecating  a  return  of  "  the  Puritan  Sabbath" — the  very 
Sabbath  that  has  done  more  than  almost  any  thing  else  to  make  New  Kngland  what  it 
ig.  We  wish,  ourselves,  to  see  "  the  Sal>bath  a  delight  ;*'  but  we  cannot  join  in  thus 
reproaching  those  principles  and  habits  which  have  given  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  nearly  all  that  is  excellent  in  (heir  present  character.  Chr.  Examiner,  Vol. 
vii.  p.  137. 
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from  tbe  Apostles,  to  assemble  on  that  daj  lor  pubKe  worship^ 
and  engase  in  certain  acts  of  devotion  which  he  describes  oi 
length.  He  is,  in  short,  so  full  and  explicit  that,  were  there  no 
other  testimony  on  tbe  subject,  we  should  deem  this  passage 
alone  sufBcient  to  satisfy  any  mind  'open  to  conviction,  that  the 
early  Christians  considered  the  Sabbath  as  transferred  to  the 
6rst  day  of  the  week,  and  themselves  as  bound,  by  the  example 
of  Christ,  and  the  traditionary  instructions  of  his  Apostles,  to  ob» 
serre  the  Lord^s  day,  quite  as  strictly  as  the  Jews  had  been  re* 
quired  to  keep  the  ancient  Sabbath.* 

What  further  proof  can  any  man  desire  ?  Is  there  in  rile 
whole  range  of  ancient  history  a  fact  more  fully  attested,  than  the^ 
custom,  prevalent  among  all  the  primitive  churches,  of  setting 
apart  the  Lord's  day  as  a  season  of  rest  and  devotion  }  Tbe 
fact  is  altogether  unquestionable.  But  how  can  we  account  for 
this  early  and  universal  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  last  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week  ?  It  nnut  have  been  made  by  the  ex* 
ample,  if  not  the  express  instructions,  of  Christ  and  his  Apoe- 
ties.f 

This  position  is  not  at  all  shaken  by  the  fact,  that  the  Apostles 
were  accustomed  to  preach  in  the  Jewish  synagogues^  and  most 
of  the  primitive  churches  to  attend  some  religious  services,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week.||  The  Apostles  proclaimed  the  ^gospel 
whenever  and  wherever  they  could  ;  Bn^  finding  tbe  Jews  as- 
sembled for  public  worship  on  Saturday,  they  gladly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  Christ  crucified  to'tlieir  brethren 
according  to  the  flesh.  The  early  churches  retained  a  high  re^ 
gard  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ;  but  they  made  a  wide  distinction 
between  that  and  the  Lord's  day,  by  requiring  Christians  to  work 
on  the  former,  and  abstain  on  the  latter  from  all  worldly  pursuits 
and  pleasures. 

But,  do  any  of  our  readers,  after  ail,  feel  dissatisfied  with  this 
mode  of  inferring  the,  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  from  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  practice  of  tbe 
Apostles  and  primitive  Christians?  Do  you  object  to  such  a 
gradual,  tacit  substitution  ?  But  consider  their  circumstances, 
and  see  whether  a  wiser  or  noore  eflfectual  method  of  introducing 

*  Eoaebii  Com.  in  Psal.  xei. 

t  Yet  we  find  Dr.  Cbaaoio^  rouodly  assertiim^—"  this  institotion  is  not  enjoined  in  tbt 
Kew  Testament  hy  the  faintest  hint  or  implication"—"  the  Christian  world  have  ia 
IKactioe  disowned  the  Sabbath"—"  the  fint  Christians  knew  noihinff  of  this  substitu- 
tion/' i.  e.  change  of  the  day — "  a  Jewish  ri^r  is  not  to  be  imposed  on  Cbnstians"— - 
"  caaes  may  occur  [that  of  harvestini^  a  crop  is  mentioned  as  an  enmplel  which  jnsti* 
fy  severe  toil  on  this  day"— "-o/t  days  ave  equally  set  apart  to  religion/'  dtc.  &o.«-« 
Ghr.  Kzaminer,  Vol.  vii.  pp.  133,  li5, 137. 

X  Acts,  passim. 

I  Bingham's  Antjq.  Vbl.  y.  pp.  t8S-9.  B.  sit  Cb.  is.  Sec.  9. 
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such  a  change  could  have  been  adopted.  Moet  of  the  first  disci- 

Sles,  being  converts  from  Judaisin,  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
ewish  Sabbaib ;  and  would  it  have  been  expedient  for  the  Apos- 
tles to  prohibit  its  observance,  and  expressly  require  tbeni  to  keep 
only  the  Lord's  day  ?  Such  a  change  rousti  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  have  been  gradual.  If  the  Apo>iles  were  able 
to  abolish  the  ritual  of  Moses  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  thought 
best,  or  found  it  necessary,  to  indulge  tbe  Jewish  converts  for  a 
time  in  tbe  observance  of  its  ceremonies ;  was  it  not  still  more 
necessary  for  them  to  adopt  the  same  cautious  method  of  trans- 
ferring the»Sabbath  from  tbe  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  ? 
Could  we,  indeed,  have  expected  any  other  evidence  uf  such  a 
transfer,  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  example  of  the 
Apostles  and  primitive  Christians  ? 

But  God  has  fully  sanctioned  this  change,  by  crowning  the 
Christian  Sabbath  with  the  rich  and  constant  smilesof  his  giace. 
These  blessings  began  in  the  wonderful  efTusions  of  bis  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  from  that  lime  to  the  present  has  he 
poured  upon  our  world  nearly  all  his  spiritual  favors,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Lord's  day.  Never  has  he  ceased  to  distinguish 
it  thus ;  but  in  all  places  has  he  been  wont,  on  this  sacred  day, 
peculiarly  to  visit  bis  people  in  the  closet,  around  the  domestic 
altar,  in  thie  circle  of  social  devotion,  and  still  more  amid  the  so- 
lemnities of  his  own  sajictuary.  On  this  day,  the  wonders  of  re- 
demption have  been  commemorated  with  gratitude  and  joy,  mil- 
lions have  been  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  and  Christians  have 
obtained  strength  to  go  forward  in  their  spiritual  warfare,  and 
press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  God  has  obviously  translerred  his  favor  from  tbe 
Jewish  to  the.  Christian  Sabbath,  and  made  it  the  principal 
means  of  sustaining  his  moral  government  over  our  world,  and 
redeeming  mankind  from  the  power  and  penalties  of  sin. 

But  can  we  suppose  that  God  has  forsaken  his  oun  Sabbath, 
and  bestowed  all  his  regards  upon  an  institution  devised  by  man.'^ 
If  the  Sabbath  had  not  been  transferred  by  his  own  authority  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  would  he  on  this  very  day  have  show- 
ered upon  the  Apostles,  the  early  Christians,  and  his  people  in 
every  age  and  country,  such  a  profusion  of  spiritual  blessings, 
calculated  to  encourage  them  in  disobeying  his  oft-repeated 
command  to  remember  and  sanctify  the  Sabbath?  No;  tbe 
Lord's  day  is  itself  the  Sabbath — God's  ancient  Sabbatb  con- 
formed to  the  Christian  dispensation.  He  has  taken  it  into  spe- 
cial favor  as  his  own ;  and  he  who  keeps  it  rightly,  yields  accept- 
able obedience  to  that  command  of  the  decalogue,  which  bids 
iiim  "  remember  tbe  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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WARDLAW   ON   THE    NATURE   AND   USES    OF   INFANT   BAPTISM. 

At  the  close  of  our  number  for  September  last,  were  inserted  two  Ques- 
tions, respecting  the  relation  of  baptised  children  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
It  ii  our  intention,  ere  long,  to  examine  this  subject,  and  we  have  already 
made  some  preparation  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile,  we  feel  a  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  our  readers  the  views  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.  of 
Glasgow,  in  regard  to  the  same  point.  They  are  taken  from  his  *^  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Scriptural  Authority,  Nature,  and  Uses  of  Infant  Baptism" — a 
work  at  present  scarcely  known  in  America,  but  which  we  are  happy  to  say 
ia  now  in  press  in  this  city< 

"  Of  baptism,  as  administered  to  infants,  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
point  out  uses,  which  we  conceive  to  be  of  no  trivial  magnitude. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  show  these,  by  considering  it  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing lights  : — 1.  As  a  memorial  of  fundamental  truths : — 2.  As 
a  remembrancer  of  important  duties ,  and  an  encouragement  to  their 
performance, 

I.  **  In  considering  infant-baptism  in  the  former  of  these  views, 
as  a  memorial  of  fundamental  truths,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  general  signification  of  the  rite  itself. 

"  Baptism,  whether  administered  to  infants  or  to  adults,  is  a 
permanent  remembrancer  of  guilt  and  pollution, — of  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  cleansing  from  both, — and  of  the  means  provid- 
ed for  such  cleansing,  the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ.  But,  on 
these  general  views  of  the  import  of  the  ordinance,  it  is  not  need- 
ful for  me  to  dwell.  There  are  additional  truths  brought  to  mind, 
by  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to  childrer^  which  it  is  more 
to  my  present  purpose  to  notice. 

1.  Infant  baptism  contains  a  constant  memorial  of  original  sin, 
—of  the  corruption  oj  our  nature  being  not  merely  contracted  but 
inherent.  Every  time  it  is  administered  to  an  infant,  it  emblemat-  ' 
ically  reminds  all  who  witness  it*  of  the  truth  expressed  by  the 
Psalmist,  '*  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me."  And  this  doctrine  of  original  corruption, 
of  which  infant  baptism  is  a  standing  practical  recognition,  is  one 
of  fundamental  importance ;  one,  I  am  satisfied,  to  inadequate 
conceptions  and  impressions  of  which  may  be  traced  all  the  prin- 
cipal perversions  of  the  gospel.  In  proportion  to  its  relative  im- 
portance in  the  system  of  Divine  truth,  is  it  of  consequence  that 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  mind.  The  baptism  of  ev- 
ery child  brings  it  to  view,  and  impresses  it.  If  in  any  case  it 
•hould  be  otherwise,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  ordinance,  but  in  the 
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power  of  custom,  and  in  the  stupidity  and  carelessness  of  sped** 
tors,  of  parents,  of  rniniscers. 

2.  Whilst  infant  baptism  reminds  as  of  the  humbling  doctrine 
of  original  depravity,  it  brings  before  our  minds  a  truth  of  a  diffi»* 
rent  kind,— eminently  cheering  and  encouraging, — ^namely,  th^t 
little  children  are  not  incapable  of  being  subjects  of  the  spiritual 
kibgdom  of  Jesus  Christ  and  participating  in  its  blessings. 

1  am  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  those,  who  regard  the  cliil<* 
dren  of  believers  in  the  light  of  disciples.  If  their  parents  do  their 
duty,  they  surely  are  such.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  say, 
how  soon  the  Holy  Spirit  may  begin  his  secret  operations  in  the 
soul  of  a  child,  under  spiritual  training,  and  the  subject  of  believ- 
ing prayer.  And  until  the  principles  which  are  instilled  into  the 
child's  mind  by  early  tuition,  recommended  by  a  godly  example, 
and  impressed  by  affectionate  and  faithful  admonition,  are  either 
avowedly  rejected,  or  are  shown  lo  be  professed  without  influence 
on  the  heart  and  life, — how  can  we  be  entitled  to  say,  that  they 
are  not  disciples  t  They  are  learners ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
lambs  of  the  flock  of  the  "  good  shepherd."  Indications  of  the 
contrary  may  present  themselves,  sometimes  earlier,  and  some- 
times later ;  but  in  forming  our  estimate,  we  must  make  allowan* 
ces  for  the  peculiarities  of  childhood  ;  and  not  foolishly  look  for 
the  same  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  truth  in  a  babe,  which 
we  expect  in  a  full-grown  man. 

On  the  question,  Are  the  baptized  children  of  believers  church 
members  7 — various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  I< shall  state, 
with  diffidence,  my  own. 

In  the  first  pjace : — Baptism,  it  seems  evident  from  the  New 
Testament,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  social  or  church  ordinance. 
It  did  not,  when  administered  to  adults,  introduce  the  person* 
baptized  to  connection  with  any  particular  church,  or  society  of 
Christians.  They  were  simply  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christy 
and  the  general  fellowship  of  the  gospel.  We  have  one  clear  and 
decisive  exempHMation  of  this,  in  the  case  of  the  eunuch  of  Ethi- 
opia.  He  was  baptised  by  Philip  in  the  desert,  when  on  a  jour- 
ney, where  there  was,  of  course,  no  church ;  nor  was  there  any 
where  the  eunuch  was  going.  His  baptism,  therefore,  merely  re- 
cognized him  as  a  professed  disciple  of  Jesus,  without  constitut- 
ing him  a  member  of  any  particular  Christian  church.  And  so  it 
was  with  others.  The  converts,  when  baptized,  "joined  them- 
selves," wherever  they  had  opportunity,  to  the  disciples ;  but  their 
baptism  was  administered  to  them,  simply  on  a  profession  of  their 
faith ;  it  was  previous  to  such  union,  and  formed  no  part  of  th« 
services  of  the  church  with  which  they  might  subsequently  unite. 

Secondly :  This  being  the  case,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the 
children  of  believers  as  disciples,  in  a  situation  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  one  described.  They  have  been  baptized ;  they  have 
become  the  subjects  of  spiritual  instruction, — of  "  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord ;"  and  they  are  in  training  for  the  full  fel- 
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lowship  of  the  people  of  God,  in  all  the  ordinances  of  his  house.-^ 
If,  on  growing  up,  they  do  not  hold  the  truth,  in  the  icnowledge 
of  which  they  have  been  instructed,  and  on  the  principles  of  which 
they  have  been  ''  nurtured  and  admonished ;'' — they  must  be 
treated  accordingly ; — they  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  **  abide  in  the  truth,'' 
"  holding  fast  the  faithful  word  as  they  liave  been  taught,"  then 
they  are  at  liberty  to  unite  in  fellowship,  wherever  their  judgement 
and  conscience,  on  examination  of  ihe  word  of  God,  may  direct 
them. — I  do  not  go  so  iar  as  to  speak  of  their  being  separated 
from  the  ehurch  at  any  particular  age,  by  a  formal  sentence  of  eX" 
elusion  J  when  they  do  not  give  evidence  of  the  reception  and  in- 
fluence of  the  gospel,  for  the  reason  just  assigned,  that  their  bap- 
tism has  not  constituted  them  properly  members  of  a  particular 
society,  but  only  disciples  of  Christ,  under  training  for  the  duties 
and  enjoyments  of  his  kingdom. — •!  feel  confirmed  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  by  the  consideration,  that,  when  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
any  of  his  epistles,  addresses  himself  to  the  ckiUlren  of  the  believ- 
ers,— whilst  by  so  doing  he  recognizes  them  as  sustaining  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Christian  community,  he  yet  does  not  commit  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  them  to  the  church,  or  to  the  pastors  of 
the  church,  but  enjoins  it  upon  the  parents,  as  a  matter  as  yet  of 
private  and  domestic  concern. 

3.  Before  proceeding  to  the  duties  which  tliis  ordinance  brings 
to  mind  and  enforces,  there  is  one  other  highly  important  doc- 
trine, which  it  is  beautifully  calculated  to  impress. — When  our 
blessed  Redeemer  took  the  little  children  in  his  arms  and  said, 
"Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," — he  added  solemnly  to  his 
disciples,  **  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein." — 
When  an  infant  receives  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  gratU" 
itoushf ;  not  as  the  rew-.rd  of  works  of  righteousness ;  not  in  the 
exercise  of  high-minded  self-confidence.  So  must  it  be  with  you, 
says  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom.  You  must  be  **  justi- 
fied freely  by  the  grace  of  God  ;"  you  must  own  yourselves  unde- 
serving, and  receive  all  as  a  gift;  whatever  you  have  done,  you 
must  come  for  the  blessings  of  my  kingdom  as  if  you  had  done 
nothing,  and  receive  them  as  little  children.  This  was  levelled 
at  the  spiritual  pride  and  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  against 
which  he,  on  other  occasions  also,  warns  his  disciples. — The  man 
who  receives  the  kingdom,  must  receive  it  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  child; — not  for  a  life  of  virtue, — not  for  his  faith,  his  repent- 
ance, his  obedience,  as  if  these  could  merit  any  thing  from  God. 
He  must,  as  to  his  title  to  its  blessings,  be  divested  of  every  thing. 
— Now  this  is  one  of  the  essential  articles  of  gospel  truth  ;  one  of 
the  immutable  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  one  of  the  indispensable 
characters  of  its  genuine  subjects.  And  this  truth  is  constantly 
exhibited,  and  afiectingly  impressed,  in  infant  baptism.  Every, 
time  the  ordinance  is  administered  to  a  child,  all  who  witnees  it 
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may  be  considered  as  having  the  wordi  of  Christ  synbolictlly 
peated  in  their  (rearing — "  Verily  I  say  onto  you,  whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  liitle  child,  he  shall  not 
enter  therern."  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ordinance,  but  of  its  ad** 
ministrator  and  witnesses,  if  soch  impressions  are  not  made. 

II.  Having  considered  infant  baptism  as  a  memorial  of  fund»» 
mental  truths,  let  me  now  proceed  to  view  it  as  a  remembrancer  of 
important  duties^  and  an  encouragement  to  their  performance. 

1  shall,  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
thcv  duties  of  parents,  of  chiUren,  and  of  churches, 

1.  The  ordinance  is  inseparably  connected,  and  all  Christian 
parents  ought  so  to  regard  rt,  with  the  incuml)ent  duty  of*'  bring* 
ing  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Iy>rd." 
If  this  connection  is  lost  sight  of, — if  it  is  not  contemplated  at  the 
time,  and  is  practically  disregarded  afterwards,  the  ordinance  be- 
comes nothing  better  than  a  useless  ceremony,  and  an  idle  and 
profane  mockery  of  its  Divine  author.  It  is  evident,  that  the  pour- 
ing of  a  little  water  on  an  infant's  face,  can,  in  itself,  do  it  no 
good  ;  and  as  little  would  the  immersion  of  its  whole  body.  The 
mere  external  recognition  of  its  connection  with  the  Christian 
community  can  be  of  no  benefit,  except  as  associated  witli  subae- 
quent  training,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings,  of  that  community.  The  profit  to  the  child 
must  be  through  the  medium  of  the  parent :  and  it  has  long  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  it  is  to  the  parent,  rather  than  to  the  child,  that 
infant  baptism  is,  in  tho  first  instance,  to  be  reckoned  a  privilege. 
It  is  an  ordinance,  in  which  there  is  brought  before  the  minds  oT 
pious  parents  a  pleasing  and  animating  recognition  of  the  cove- 
nant promises  of  God  to  them  and  to  their  offspring,  which  form 
00  great  an  encouragement  to  them  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and 
in  looking,  by  prayer,  for  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  objects  of 
their  tender  love. 

Christian  parents, — the  charge  intrusted  to  you  is  one,  the  most 
momentous  and  interesting  that  can  be  imagined  by  the  human 
mind.  It  is  the  charge  of  immortal  souls.  Every  child,  when 
born  into  the  world,  enters  upon  an  existence  that  is  never  to  ter- 
minate,— upon  a  short  and  precarious  life  on  earth,  which  mast 
be  succeeded  by  eternal  blessedness,  or  eternal  woe.  How  solemn 
the  consideration  ! — And  with  regard  to  your  own  children,  to 
you  is  committed  the  sacred  trust  of  imparting  to  them  that  know- 
ledge, which,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  make  them 
**  wise  unto  salvation."  These  lights,  lighted  for  eternity,  it  is 
yours  to  feed  with  holy  oil  from  the  sanctuary  of  God,  that  they 
may  burn,  with  pure  and  lovely  radiance,  before  the  throne'  above. 
Those  never-dying  plants,  it  is  yours  to  rear  and  to  cherish, 
bringing  down  upon  them,  by  your  prayers,  the  dews  and  rains  of 
heaven,  that  so  they  may  flourish  and  bear  fi-uft  forever,  in  the 
paradise  of  God. — ^The  language  of  the  ''  Heavenly  Father"  to 
6?ery  Christian  parent,  is  that  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  the  rootb* 
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er  of  Mosea,  **  Take  Ihis  child,  and  noree  il  lor  me."  O  forget 
not  the  sacred  obligatioo  I  Let  it  be  engrayen  od  your  hearts, 
**  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  the  point  of  a  diamond/' 

2.  To  tbo  children  of  godly  parents,  I  would  briefly  but  affec- 
tionately say  : — You  enjoy,  or  you  have  enjoyed,  a  most  precious 
privilege, — a  blessing  for  which  you  cannot  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful. But  the  privilege  may,  like  every  other,  be  abused  or  neg- 
lected, and  the  blessing,  by  this  means,  converted  to  a  curse.  Ev- 
ery favor  of  heaven  heightens  the  responsibility  of  those  on  whom 
it  is  conferred,  and,  through  the  perversity  of  the  human  heart, 
exposes  to  the  danger  of  augmented  guilt ;  responsibility  being 
according  to  privilege.  If  your  parents  considered  aright  what 
they  were  doing,  when  they  presented  you  to  the  Lord  in  the  or^ 
dinance  of  baptism,  it  was  not,  with  them,  a  season  of  thoughtless 
merriment,  on  the  giving  of  a  name  to  their  child ;  but  a  time  of 
tender  feeling,  of  serious  reflection,  of  solicitous  anticipation,  of 
solemn  prayer.  They  brought  you  in  faith  to  Jesus.  They  im- 
plored his  blessing  upou  you.  They  felt  the  weight  of  the  sacred 
trust.  They  placed  believing  reliance  on  the  divine  promises. 
They  resolved  that  you  should  be  trained  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
—in  his  *'  nurture  and  admonition  ;"  and  they  looked,  with  earn- 
est desire,  for  the  grace  of  God,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  res> 
olution. 

Have  you  then,  my  young  friends,  improved  and  profited  by 
your  connection  with  your  parents,  and  the  privileges  thence  aris* 
ing  t  Have  you  entered  into  their  desires  7 — have  you  valued  the 
promises  and  blessings  of  God's  covenant  7 — have  you  sought,  that 
the  emblematic  import  of  your  baptism  may  be  realized  in  your 
experience  ? — and  that  your  names  may  be  found,  with  iho5«e  of 
your  parents,  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life? — O,  beware  of"  forsak- 
ing the  guide  of  your  yonth,  and  forgetting  the  covenant  of  your 
God,*'  else,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  you  shall  know  his  breach 
of  promise,"  and  **  bring  upon  yourselves  a  curse,  and  not  a 
blessing;." 

3.  With  regard  to  the  duty  o(  churches  in  reference  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  members,  there  is  little  said  in  the  scriptures,  and  I 
shall  not  therefore  enlarge  That  they  ought  to  feel  an  interest 
in  the  rising  generation,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  interest  ought 
to  be  lively  and  tender.  But  the  different  ways  in  which  this  in« 
terest  should  practically  express  itself,  are  not  authoritatively  pre- 
scribed, but,  like  some  other  matters,  lefl  to  discretion. 

When  the  Apostle,  in  his  epistles,  addressing  himself  to  the 
churches,  introduces  the  subject  of  the  in»tructiun  and  spiritual 
care  of  children,  it  is  evident  that  he  devolves  the  important 
charge,  not  upon  the  associated  body  of  believers,  but  on  the  pa- 
rents amongst  them  to  whom  the  children  belonged.  The  very 
address,  it  is  true,  to  children^  as  connected  with  the  community 
of  God's  people,  testifies  the  interest  felt  in  them  by  the  Apostle 
himself,  and  contains  a  virtual  admonition  to  the  churches,  to  take 
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care  that  they  were  not  neglected.    By  connecting  this  with  the 
immediatelj  subjoined  charge  to  parents,  we  are  naturally  led   to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  principal  way  in  which  the  care  of  the 
churches  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  children  connected  with 
them  ought  to  show  itself,  is  their  seeing  to  it  that  the  parents  dis- 
charge their  duty  faithfully.     The  parents  have,  by  apostolic  au- 
thority, as  well  as  by  the  dictate  of  nature,  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  children ;  and  the  church,  by  the  same  Divine  authority, 
has  the  immediate  oversight  of  the  parents.  The  discipline  of  the 
churches  ought  certainly  to  be  considered  as  extending  to  every 
description  of  sin.     The  violation  or  neglect  of  the  parental  irast 
is  a  sin,  of  which  cognizance  ought  to  be  taken,  as  well  as  of  oth- 
ers.    If  parents,  who  are  members  of  a  church,  are  allowed  to  go 
on  in  such  violation  and  neglect,  the  church  is  chargeable  with  an 
omission  of  duty.     "  Bring  up  your  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,"  is  as  plain  and  ex]>licit  a  command,  as 
**  Thou  shall  not  steal,"  or  **  Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain."     The  violation  of  the  one  may  not  be  of 
so  easy  detection,  as  that  of  the  others.     There  may  even,  in  cer* 
tain  cases,   be  circumstances  of  delicacy  and  difficulty,  that  re- 
quire any  cognizance  of  parental  conduct  to  be  gone  about  with 
great  prudence,  and  cautious  discrimination.     But  the  principle 
of  discipline  is,  in  both  cases,  the  same.     We  must  not  allow  («ia 
to  be  committed,  and  persisted  in,  without  endeavorincr,  by  scrip- 
tural means,  to  bring  the  offender  to  repentance.     And,  surely, 
there  is  no  sin  which  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  have  corrected 
by  repentance,  than  one  which  affects  the  best  interests  of  the  ris- 
ing ge[teralion,  and  thus  tends  deeply  to  injure  the  prosperity  of 
the  church,  and  the  cause  and  glory  of  Christ.     I  am  verily  per- 
suaded, there  is  **  utterly  a  fault  amongst  us,"  upon  this  subject. 
The  pastors  of  the  churches  ought  to  £eei  it  their  duty,  in   public 
and  in  private,  to  press  upon  parents  the  fulfilment  of  their  trust, 
and  upon  children  the  improvement  of  their  privileges  ; — to  ascer- 
tain, by  domiciliary  visits,  the  state  of  domestic  instruction,  and, 
with  aflfectionate  fidelity,  to  commend  or  admonish  accordinirly  ; — 
and,  by  occasional  or  staled  meetings  of  a  more  public  kind, — of 
the  children,  for  example,  in  different  districts  of  local  residence, 
to  stimulate  both  children  and  parents,  and  provoke  the  one  and 
the  other,  respectively,  to  a  holy  emulation.     And,  in  the  use  of 
all  such  means,   the  deacons  and  members  of  churches  should 
show  all  possible  countenance  to  the  pastors,  aid  them  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  power,  and  *'  by  love  serve  one  another." 


QUESTIONS. 
Hat  the  yisible  church  been  the  Mam9,  under  both  difpeosationt  ?    Or  was 
the  Jewish  eharcb  abolished,  and  a  new  one  institated,  at  the  coDiing  of 
Christ  ? 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMOIR   OF   THE    REV.  DANIEL  CHAPLIN,    D.  D.    LATE    OF 

GROTON.* 

The  first  minister  of  Groton  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  165^,'  who  was  ordained  in 
1663.  After  he  had  labored  here  for  thirteen  years,  the  meet- 
ing house  was  burnt,  and  both  shepherd  and  flock  driven  away 
by  the  Indians.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  installed  over 
the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  day.  His  mind  was  of  the  first  order, 
clear,  glowing,  profound  and  powerful.  He  was  a  scholar  of 
the  first  attainments,  and  eloquent  to  an  uncommon  degree. 
In  nothing,  perhaps,  did  he  show  his  sti'ong  judgement  more, 
than  in  vigorously  opposing  the  infatuation  of  the  community^ 
at  the  time  when  they  were  persecuting  for  witchcraft.  In 
1701,  he  was  called  to  the  superintendency  of  Harvard  College, 
and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  till  his  death, 
in  1707.  His  writings  are  voluminous';  the  most  important 
production  of  his  pen  is  a  system  of  divinity — the  first  folio  vol- 
ume ever  printed  in  America.  It  consists  of  a  sdries  of  Lectures 
on  the  shorter  Catechism,  which  excited  great  attention  at  the 
time  of  their  delivery.  Mr.  Willard  w^  eminently  a  pious  man, 
evangelical  in  bis  sentiments,  and  the  effects  of  his  labors  in 
this  town  were  felt,  long  after  he  ceased  from  among  the  living. 

The  second  minister  was  the  Rev.  Gershom  Hobart,  who 

,  was  ordained  in  1678,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  till  1704 

or  6,  when  he  was  dismissed.     Of  his  character,  but  little  is 

*  Written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Todd,  Pastor  of  the  original  church  in  Groton. 
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known,  and  that  little  is  not  altogether  favcuBble  to  his  memoiy. 
But  as  he  continued  in  the  nunistry  26  or  7  years,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  had  redeeming  quaUties  which  have  not  bc«n  handed 
down  to  posterity. 

The  third  minister  was  the  Rev.  Dudley  Bradstreet,  who 
ordained  in  1706,  and  continued  the  minister  of  this  people 
years,  when  he  was  dismissed,  as  it  would  seem  from  very  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction.  He  went  directly  to  England,  recrived 
episcopal  ordination,  and  died  just  as  he  returned  to  his  native 
shores. 

The  fourth  minister  was  the  Rev.  Caleb  Trowbridge,  ordain- 
ed in  1714,  and  died  1760,  aged  69,  after  having  been  46  years 
the  minister  of  this  people.  But  one  character  has  ever  been 
given  of  Mr.  Trowbridge.  He  was  sober,  discreet,  laborious, 
devoted,  and  died  highly  esteemed  and  universally  lamented. 

The  fifth  minister,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  tlie  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dana,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1761,  and  continued  the  pastor  of  this  flock  13  years. 
The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Dana  were  Arminian.  In  mentioning 
this,  I  do  not  mean  any  reproach  to  his  memory.  Those  who 
hold  to  a  lax  system  of  Uieology  will  consider  it  as  a  proof  of 
enlightened  views,  and  of  greatness  of  mind.  For  myself,  I 
cannot  but  consider  the  settlement  of  a  man  of  such  sentiments 
as  the  first  step  towards  a  long  declension  in  vital  religion. 
Such  a  ministry  pours  a  deep  sleep  over  a  people,  which  will  be 
felt  for  many  generations.  This  first  letting  out  of  waters  is 
but  the  beginning  of  that  flood  which  bears  down  and  sweeps 
away  the  stakes  of  Zion.  Prayer-meetings  are  unknown,  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  church  are  obliterated,  and  the  jfonn 
of  godliness  is  substituted  for  its  power. 

For  more  than  60  years,  the  state  of  religion  (till  within  three 
or  four  years  past,)  has  been  exceedingly  low  in  Groton.  Some 
will  assign  one  cause,  and  some  another.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  these  causes  in  another  connexion  ;  but  at  the  head 
of  them  I  should  place  the  fact,  that  a  decidedly  Arminian  min- 
ister was  called  and  settled.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
Arminianism  should  take  root  here  at  that  time.  The  life-giv- 
ing energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  withholden  from  most  of  the 
churches  in  New  England.  The  valley  was  full  of  dry  bones, 
but  there  was  no  voice,  and  no  breath  of  the  Almighty  breath- 
ing upon  them.  The  spirit  of  Edwards  and  of  Whitefield 
seemed  to  slumber  with  their  dust,  and  the  bright  light  which 
had  been  kindled  up  in  these  churches  during  their  ministry, 
which  was  seen  far  across  the  waters,  and  which  gladden^ 
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thousands  there,  was  quenched  in  an  awful  night  of  deep  dark* 
ness.     I  hope^  to  show  that  these  remarks  are  not  irrelevant. 

About  the  year  1638  or  9,  eighteen  years  after  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  a  number  of  people  came  from  Row- 
ley, England,  and  settled  in  Rowley,  Essex  county,  Mass.  .  At 
the  head  of  these  was  the  famous  Eze*kiel  Rogers,  who  had  been 
their  pastor  for  twenty  years  before  they  crossed  the  waters. 
Hence  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  most  of  this  Uttle  colony 
were  pious  people.  Among  them  was  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Hugh  ChapUn.  And  although  the  family  of  Chaplins 
have  been  in  this  country  190  years,  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  only  the  third  generation  from  the  first  who  came  to 
America. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Chaplin  was  born  at  Rowley,  December 
30,  1743.  His  parents  were  Jonathan  Chaplin  and  Sarah 
Boynton,  the  former  of  whom  died  January  1, 1794  in  liis  88th 
year,  and  the  latter  February  19,  1784.  The  father  is  thus 
described  by  his  son.  '^  He  was  small  in  stature,  and  at  no 
period  of  his  life  robust  Temperance  and  regularity  contribut- 
ed much  to  his  enjoying  an  uncommon  degree  of  health,  com- 
fort and  longevity.  He  was  remarkable  for  modesty  of  spirit, 
for  calmness  and  constancy.  As  a  Christian,  he  never  made  high 
professions,  but  was  always  steady  and  persevering  in  the  prac- 
tice of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty.  He  was  punctual  and 
devout  in  attending  on  aU  the  external  duties  of  religion.  It 
plainly  appeared  to  be  a  fixed  principle  in  his  mind,  that  no  one 
can  be  a  real  disciple  of  Christ  without  doing  what  he  hath 
commanded.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  never  knew  him 
set  doion  to  a  regular  meal  in  his  family^  or  in  the  fields  or 
wherever  he  labored  and  ate  abroad^  though  there  were 
but  one  present  to  eat  with  him,  without  asking  a  blessing 
and  returning  thanks.  He  was  very  industrious  and  econom- 
ical ;  brought  up  his  children  with  great  care  and  tenderness ; 
gave  them  many  lessons  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  piety ;  and  al- 
ways added  a  good  example  to  his  precepts.  As  he  Uved,  so  he 
died,  with  serenity,  entertaining  a  good  hope  of  salvation  by 
Christ. 

The  mother  of  the  late  Dr.  Chaplin  seems  also  to  have  been 
an  uncommonly  discreet,  judicious  and  devoted  Christian.  _  By 
these  parents  he  was  dedicated  to  Christ  in  baptism,  in  infancy. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  manner  of  his  youth, 
nor  even  the  lime  when  Dr.  Chaplin  became  the  subject  of  re- 
newing grace.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life 
with  his  father,  probably  at  manual  labor.  And  from  some 
hints  among  his  writings,  I  should  judge  he  had  no  thoughts 
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of  obtaining  a  collegiate  education  till  after  his  convenrioti, 
and  when  he  wanted  an  education  as  an  instnunent  of 
usefulness.  Nor  can  I  ascertain  to  a  certainty  when  he  made 
a  public  profession  of  religion.  In  March  preceding  the  time 
of  entering  college,  he  drew  up  and  signed  a  very  remarkable 
prayer,  or  rather  covenant,  by  which  he  solemnly  consecrated 
himself  to  God.  It  was  probably  done  on  the  day  of  liLs  making 
a  profession  of  rehgion,  and  in  the  year  in  which  he  was  twen- 
ty-six years  of  age.     The  follow^ing  is  the  paper  alluded  to. 

"  Infinite  Jehovah,  Eternal  Majesty  of  all  worlds,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  three  in  person,  though  but  one  in  essence,  I  do  this  daj-, 
which  is  March  27,  1769,  in  a  most  seYious,  considerate  and  solemn 
manner,  give  up  myself  unto  Thee,  soul  and  body,  living  and  dying, 
for  the  present  momentary  state  of  my  earthly  existence,  and  for  the 
future  endless  state  of  my  being,  to  be  from  this  time  forward  wholly 
at  thy  wise  and  gracious  disposal.  I  make  choice  of  thy  favor  for 
my  portion,  esteeming  it  infinitely  preferable  to  all  the  enjoyments  of 
sin,  and  hoping  for  it  in  no  other  way  but  through  Jesus  Christ  the 
mediator.  Thy  law  I  look  upon  as  altogether  holy,  just  and  good, 
and  will  aim  to  pay  constant  and  universal  obedience  to  it.  If  lliau 
shalt  spare  my  life,  I  will  devote  my  time  and  all  otlier  talents  to 
thee,  to  be  improved  in  Thy  service,  and  to  Thy  glory.  I  further 
engage  always  to  resist  the  suggestions  and  temptations  of  Satan,  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man,  and  to  attend  with  diligence  and  obedience 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  and  by  the  holy  Soriptures.  I 
willingly  resign  earth  for  heaven,  and  the  applause  of  man  for  Thy 
approbation  and  that  of  my  own  conscience.  To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I 
commit  my  all.  And  being  sensible  that  1  am  weak  and  insufllcienl  of 
myself  to  do  what  I  have  promised,  I  depend  upon  the  constant  and 
powerful  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  mc. 

May  this  solemn  engagement  be  ratified  in  heaven. 

Daniel  Chaplin." 

Immediately  after  the  above,  he  subjoins  certain  resolutions 
by  which  to  govern  his  future  life.  I  cannot  but  think  they 
are  wfitien  with  uncommon  precision  and  power,  for  a  yoimg 
man  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  walls  of  a  college. 

"  For  the  future  direction  of  my  life  I  resolve, 

"  1.  That  I  will  make  religion  my  chief  concernment. 

"  2.  That  I  will  never  be  airaid  or  ashamed  to  speak  in  defence  of 
religion. 

'  "  3.  That  I  will  make  it  my  daily  practice  to  read  some  part  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  that  I  may  become  acquainted  with  the  will  of  God, 
and  be  quickened  and  comforted,  and  qualified  to  serve  Christ  and 
promote  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world. 

"  4.  That  I  will  every  day  reflect  upon  death  and  eternity. 

"5.  That  I  will  daily  pray  to  God  in  secret. 

"  6.  That  upon  all  proper  occasions  I  will  reprove  vice,  and  dis- 
countenance it,  and  to  my  utmost  encourage  virtue  and  religion. 

"  7.  That  I  will  dispute  only  for  light,  or  to  communicate  it. 
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"8.  That  I  will  receive  light  wherever  and  however  offered. 

"  9.  That  I  will  give  up  no  principle  before  I  am  convinced  of  ita 
absurdity  or  bad  consequences. 

'^  10.  That  I  will  never  be  ashamed  to  confess  a  fault  to  an  equal 
or  to  an  inferior."  > 

After  leaving  college,  he  made  additions  to  these  resolutbns 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  felt  their  need.  I  will  select  only  two, 
though  the  limits  of  selection  are  large. 

In  September  29,  1772,  just  after  leaving  college,  he  resolves, 
^'  to  keep  one  day  in  every  month,  when  my  circumstances  will 
admit  of  it,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  more  especially  to  seek 
unto  God  for  ministerial  gifts  and  graces,  for  direction  and  as- 
sistance in  all  spiritual  Ufe,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  world  f — "  to  make  it  a  rule  to  do  no  action^ 
at  any  time  or  place,  of  which  action  Ishotdd  not  be  willing 
to  be  a  witness  against  myself  hereafter,^ 

On  the  back  of  the  paper  containing  the  above,  is  the  follow* 
ing  memorandum,  dated,  '^  Groton,  August  2,  1814.  I  have 
great  cailse  of  shame  and  humiliation,  that  I  have  adhered  no 
more  closely  to  the  forgoing  solemn  covenant  and  resolutions ; 
yet  I  feel  myself  under  great  obligations  to  acknowledge  the 
mercy  and  faithfulness  of  my  God  and  Saviour,  in  enabling 
me  to  be  faithful,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  in  a  good  degree. 
I  have  also  abundant  encouragement  to  hope  and  trust  that 
his  gracQ  will  be  sufficient  for  me  in  time  to  come.'' 

Dr.  Chaplin  fitted  for  coQege  at  Dunmier's  Academy.  At  that 
time,  as  Dr.  Fisher,  who  is  still  Uving,  remarks, "  young  Chap- 
lin had  a  large  corporeal  system,  and  a  mind  noways  inferior." 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  (fiom  which  also  he  received 
the  honor  of  D.  D.)  in  a  class  of  forty-eight,  of  whom  six  were 
ministers.  He  was  one  of  the  first  three  scholars  in  his  class. 
Eight  class-mates  survive  him. 

From  the  time  of  leaving  coUege  to  his  ordination,  six 
years  intervened.  A  part  of  &is  time  was  spent  in  the  study  of 
theology,  at  Poitsmouth,  N.  H.  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chandler. 

On  January  1, 1778,  Dr.  Chaplin  was  ordained  at  Groton, 
as  I  bdieve  by  a  unanimous  request  of  the  church  and  peq^le. 
The  town  had  just  been  convulsed  by  a  high  political  excite- 
ment which  caused  the  removal  of  his  predecessor.  It  required 
a  very  uncommon  share  of  prudence  thus  to  settle  in  a  commu- 
nity, torn  as  it  were  by  a  hurricane.  But  God  sent  a  pilot  who 
could  calmly  hdd  the  helm  amid  troubled  waters. 

Two  years  after  his  settlement,  he  had  an  invitation  to  take 
chaige  of  the  Academy  at  Exeter,  where  his  prospects  of  a 

6* 
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comfortable  support  for  bis  family  were  mucb  more  flattering 
than  among  his  people,  in  those  times  of  distress.  But  after 
much  prayer,  he  concluded  that  he  should  probably  do  mc»e 
good  to  remain  at  the  post  where  he  had  been  stationed ;  and 
he  relinquished  bright  prospects  without  a  niunnur. 

1  now  propose  to  give  some  of  the  visible  results  of  the  minis- 
try of  Dr.  Chaphn,  and  then  to  present  some  brief  notices  of  bis 
character,  as  a  minister,  and  as  a  Christian. 

Before  giving  these  results,  it  seems  necessary,  in  order  to 
judge  of  liis  labors,  to  look  at  the  situation  of  this  town  when 
Dr.  C  was  ordained.  Here  he  labored  faithfully,  for  fifty 
years,  and  grew  old  in  trying  to  lead  this  people  to  the  Saviour. 
It  has  frequently  been  noticed,  that  a  revival  of  religion  usually 
follows  the  settlement  of  an  evangelical  minister.  No  such 
special  revival  followed  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Chaplin.  He 
found  religion  in  a  low  state,  and  so  it  continued  during  most 
of  his  life  ;  and  there  are  several  reasons  why  it  could  not  (hu- 
manly speaking)  have  been  otherwise. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  society  had  become 
leavened  with  Anninianism — a  cause  sufficient  to  ol>struct  the 
usefulness  and  prevent  the  visible  success  of  his  laU)rs.  If,  du> 
ring  the  ministry  of  one  servant  of  Christ,  the  lethargy  could 
be  shaken  oif,  and  the  church  be  brought  to  action,  it  would  be 
no  small  gain.  The  records  of  those  times,  as  well  «as  the  testi- 
mony of  many  now  living,  show,  that  of  all  machines,  a  Ufeless 
church  is  the  most  ineflicient.  There  could  be,  and  there  was, 
no  such  thing  as  a  thorough-going  discipline.  Few  pictures 
are  more  melancholy  than  that  of  some  of  our  churches 
about  two  generations  ago. 

2.  The  half-way  covenant,  as  it  is  called,  was  a  palzy  upon 
our  churches.  With  too  much  conscience?,  in  those  days  of  fam- 
ily instruction,  wholly  to  neglect  the  forms  of  religion,  men  found 
it  delightful  to  have  some  mode  by  which  theii*  children  could 
be  bapti^d,  their  families  made  respectable,  and  their  con- 
sciences put  at  rest.  Almost  all  the  congregation  belonged  to 
the  church,  in  this  sense  of  the  term.  While  this  practice  was 
continued,  which  was  during  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Chaplin's 
ministry,  he  could  do  but  little  for  the  purity  of  the  church. 
But, 

3.  Dr.  C.  came  to  this  town  in  the  midst  of  the  revolution- 
ary war.  The  country  invaded,  the  laws  -almost  suspended, 
the  question  of  the  future  government  or  even  liberty  of  the 
nation  was  that  which  swallowed  up  all  others,  and  engross- 
ed the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all.  Every  man  of  any  re- 
spectability or  influence  was  intensely  interested  respecting 
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the  fate  of  his  country,  and  scarcely  any  other  subject  was 
deemed  worthy  of  notice.  So  that  when  Mr.  C.  came  into  the 
ministry,  he  found  active,  stirring,  and  powerful  men  in  his 
church ;  but  reUgion  was  not  that  on  which  they  expended 
their  activity.  The  church  was  carried  along  with  the  tide, 
and  patriotism  almost  of  necessity  crowded  out  spiritual  Ufe 
from  the  bosoms  even  of  real  Christians.  And  after  the  war 
had  terminated,  it  was  a  great  while  before  our  government 
was  organized,  courts  of  justice  in  ftill  operation,  and  the 
heavy  embarrassments  of  the  war  and  the  agitation  of  the 
public  had  in  any  good  degree  subsided,  so  that  the  mind 
could  look  at  religion  in  its  proper  light.  That  straggle  which 
was  the  making  of  this  nation  most  severely  shook  the  pil- 
lars of  the  church  of  God.  Take  now  the  eighteen  years, 
from  the  death  of  the  good  Mr.  Trowbridge  to  the  settlement 
of  Ml*.  Chaplin,  and  tlien  add  the  period  of  war  and  commo- 
tion, and  a  whole  generation  must  have  gro\ni  up  and  pass- 
ed away,  before  the  gospel  could  have  much  effect.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then,  that  he  fought  hke  one  beating  the  air,  and  pour- 
ed out  his  labors  like  water  upon  a  rock  7  The  church  was 
spell-bound  by  peculiar  circumstances,  and  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  a  mortal  to  control  or  alter  them.  It  is  easy  to  cul- 
tivate a  field  which  has  been  faithfully  managed ;  but  take 
one  which  has  long  been  left  to  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  compelled  to  suffer  the  fences  to  be  such  as  to  admit  your 
neighbor's  cattle  when  they  please,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  render  that  field  either  productive  or  beautiful.  What  a 
man  might  do  in  one  situation  is  but  a  poor  criterion  of  what 
he  may  do  in  some  other.  He  might  push  a  boat  with  speed 
wind  and  tide  favoring,  but  if  both  were  contrary,  he  might  toil 
with  great  assiduity,  and  yet  make  but  little  progress. 

I  may  add,  too,  the  customs  of  society,  in  days  now  gone 
by,  had  a  bad^  effect  upon  a  minister's  usefulness.  He  was 
expected  to  go  almost  directly  from  college  to  his  field  of  la- 
bor ;  to  mingle  with  what  might  be  thought  the  more  genteel 
though  the  more  irreligious  part  of  society  ;  to  share  in,  or  at 
least  connive  at,  what  are  called  innocent  amusements  and 
social  hilarity  ;  in  short,  to  be  more  of  the  minister  in  the  pul- 
pit, than  during  the  week.  Powerful  revivals  were  not  ex- 
pected, were  not  prayed  for,  were  not  witnessed.  If  God  suf- 
fers the  fashions  of  the  world  to  come  in,  and  bury  up  the 
church ;  it  is  a  fearful  sign  that  he  has  no  spiritual  mercies  in 
store  for  her.  For  the  last  sixty  years,  too,  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  among  all  classes  had  become  more  and  more  common, 
80  that  a  human  being  could  neither  be  bom  nor  die,  labor  nor 
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rest,  see  friends  at  home  (nt  abroad,  or  do  business  of  any 
kind,  without  drinking.  If  the  air  had  been  poison,  and  ar- 
dent spirits  had  been  the  antidote,  they  could  liardly  have  been 
more  common.  What  could  a  church — ^what  could  a  minister 
do,  in  a  community  thus  destroyed  and  destroying  one  an- 
other? 

As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  number  of  members  in 
the  church,  at  the  time  of  the  ordination  of  Mr.  C,  was  150. 
The  number  added  during  his  ministry  was  147; — ^nearly 
three  a  year  on  an  average.  The  most  ever  admitted  in  one 
year  was  in  1814,  being  20,  the  year  in  which  the  half-way 
covenant  was  abolished.  The  number  of  children  b^itized 
during  his  ministry  was  761.  The  number  of  marriages 
450. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  some  traits  in  the  character  of  Dr. 
Chaplin  which  were  prominent 

1.  He  was  sound  and  eminently  evangelical  in  his  senr- 
timents. — My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  C.  did  not  comjnence, 
until  he  had  begun  to  fail  under  the  labors  of  the  pulpit  I 
well  recollect  the  following  to  have  been  the  impression  which 
I  received ;  that  he  was  a  most  venerable  and  graceful  man, 
distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  very  clear  and  evangelical 
in  his  views.  I  believe  this  would  have  been  the  in^>res8ioa 
which  any  stranger  would  be  likely  to  receive.  He  was  not 
tied  up  to  systems  of  theology — ^perhaps  not  as  methodical 
in  his  classification  of  the  doctrines  as  modem  theologians 
genemlly ;  but  for  clear,  definite,  scriptural,  common-sense 
views  of  the  government  of  God,  few  have  been  his  equal. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  in  his  later  years  Dr.  C.  altered 
his  opinions.  But  this  is  said  without  the  shadow  of  a  rea- 
son. Twenty-three  years  ago,  he  preached  before  the  Gener- 
eral  Convention  of  ministers  in  Massachusetts.  In  that  S€9*- 
mon,  which  was  published,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  character 
of  a  minister : — 

''  It  is  moreover  a  necessary  part  of  the  character  of  Gospel  minis- 
ters, that  they  have  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  religion  which 
ihey  teach  from  the  word  of  God.  They  should  be  good  men  in  the 
sense  of  the  Scriptures.  They  should  embrace  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion with  a  firm  belief  and  cordial  affection.  They  should  be  renew- 
ed after  the  image  of  God,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  conformed  to  the 
Grospel  in  their  views  and  general  conduct.  Without  a  rational 
change  of  the  moral  frame  of  the  heart,  men  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  real  friends  of  Christ,  and  therefore  as  qualified  to'  negotiate 
the  treaty  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  their  fellow  crtotures. 
If  they  are  not  reconciled  to  God  themselves,  what  fitness  can  there 
be  in  their  assuming  or  receiving  the  office  of  reconciling  oUiers  to 
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him.  The  teachers  of  relig[ion  are  descrihed  in  the  Scriptures  as 
workers  together  with  God  in  reconciling  men  to  him.  But  if  they 
be  enemies  in  their  hearts  to  him,  what  reason  is  there  to  expect  them 
to  work  with  him,  or  according  to  his  will.  A  man  may  have  great 
learning,  and  the  powers  of  eloquence  to  a  distinguished  degree ;  yet 
being  destitute  of  the  views,  moral  habits,  and  disposition  of  a  Chris- 
tian, be  utterly  unfit  in  his  present  state  of  mind  to  be  employed  as  a 
messenger  of  Christ." 

"The  faithful  preacher  will  preach  and  dwell  on  those  doctrines  of 
revelation  which  appear  to  have  been  considered  by  the  sacred  writers 
as  fundamental,  ^nd  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  have  had 
the  most  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  These  doctrines  are, — the 
being  and  perfections  of  God, — a  trinity  in  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head,— the  eternal  divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, — the  unchangeable 
sovereignty  of  God  in  all  his  operations, — the  apostacy  and  ruin  of 
man  by  sin, — the  freedom  and  accountableness  of  all  the  human  race, 
— the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God, — the  nature  and  necessity  of  regen- 
eration by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — justification  by  faith  in 
the  blood  of  Christ, — the  new  obedience  and  progressive  sanctification 
of  Christians, — the  resurrection  of  the  dead, — the  final  judgement, 
and  the  everlasting  destination  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
according  to  their  respective  characters ;  that  to  the  former  God  will 
grant  an  ample  salvation,  and  to  the  latter  he  will  assign  complete 
and  endless  destruction." 

Of  this  sermon  the  judicious  editor  of  the  Panoplist  remarked, — 
'^  we  read  few  modem  sermons,  in  which  we  find  more  to  commend, 
or  less  to  censure.  It  is  a  solid,  sententious,  seasonable  discourse ; 
worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  Christians  in  general ;  but  especially 
of  those  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  charge  of  souls." 

2.  Dr.  Chaplin  was  uniformly  a  very  decided  man. 
Few  men  have  shared  so  entirely  the  confidence  of  their 
people  as  he  did.  One  reason  of  this  was,  they  always  knew 
where  to  find  him.  In  coming  to  a  decision,  he  did  not  bring 
his  foot  down  with  great  vehemence,  but  when  it  was  down,  ^ 
there  was  no  moving  it.  It  was  that  kind  of  decision  usual- 
ly denominated  persevering.  There  was  no  tiring  him  out. 
Cautious  and  cool  in  concluding  to  pursue  any  ^ven  course 
of  conduct,  he  was  inflexible  in  pursuing  it.  No  obstacles, 
no  difficulties  could  move  or  deter  him.  On  one  occasion,  he 
found  a  poor  family  sick,  and  suffering  from  the  cold.  He 
told  the  woman  that  she  should  have  a  load  of  wood  the 
next  day.  During  the  night  a  very  heavy  snow  fell,  and 
drifting  blocked  up  the  roads.  But  the  next  day,  the  old  i^an, 
then  nearly  seventy,  was  choppmg  in  the  woods,  while  his 
son  was  breaking  paths  out  with  a  few  sticks  at  a  load,  till 
tlie  family  had  received  the  full  load  promised  ;  and  then  they 
went  and  cut  it  up.  By  this  time  it  was  night ;  but  he  had 
kept  his  word  and  supplied  the  destitute,  at  a  time  when  most 
men  would  have  callfMl  it  an  impossibility. 
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Probably  this  trait  of  character  was  one  cause  of  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  town  for  so  long  a  period.  The  tein- 
perament  of  a  public  man  is  soon  known.  If  he  is  fickle,  or 
easily  moved,  there  will  always  be  enough  to  keep  him  in  trou- 
ble, turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  and  then  complain- 
ing of  his  want  of  cou.su»tency  of  character.  If  he  is  firm  and 
not  easily  turned,  men  will  soon  feel  that  it  is  useless  to  try ; 
and  if  he  preserves  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  they  will  suf- 
fer him  to  walk  in  his  own  path  unmolested.  It  is  not  for  the 
peace  or  the  happiness  of  a  people  to  have  a  minister  who  dares 
form  no  opinions,  and  pursue  no  course  or  plans,  without  "first 
consulting  them. 

3.     Dr.  Chaplin  was  a  man  of  deep  and  uniform  piety. 

All  who  have  heard  him  pray,  will  readily  admit  tliis. 
There  was  a  deep  solemnity  upon  all,  when  he  rose  to  pray. 
It  was  the  sympathy  of  the  heart.  There  was  an  unction 
about  him,  and  a  fubiess  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  is  some- 
times called  appropriateness,  l)Ut  which  means,  that  the  heart 
accompanies  the  language.  He  seemed  to  stand  on  the  top  of 
Pisgah  and  see  all  the  promised  land.  From  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him  I  have  reason  to  beUeve,  that  through  life 
he  adhered  to  the  resolution  of  his  youth  to  pray  daily  in  secret. 
Indeed  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  so  completely 
obtained  the  mastery  over  himself  as  he  had,  without  daily 
and  secret  communion  with  God.  From  some  question 
which  he  one  day  put  to  me,  I  was  led  to  infer,  that  for  more 
than  60  years  he  had  daily  knelt  in  his  closet.  His  piety  was 
kindled,  nourished,  matured  in  this  way.  He  was  a  great 
reader ;  but  the  word  of  God  was  his  chief  delight.  At  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  during  my  acquaintance  with  him,  he 
was  found  sitting  down  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and 
reading  the  book  of  God  for  nourishment  to  his  soul.  And 
very  few  men  understoood  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  better  than 
he. 

Even  during  his  last  sickness,  he  would  ask  and  answer 
questions  concerning  the  word  of  God  which  were  original 
and  discriminating.  While  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity, 
waiting  to  receive  permission  to  cross  the  river  of  death,  he 
went  back  to  the  testimony  of  the  Prdphets  and  Apostles  for 
light  and  consolation. 

Before  called  away.  Dr.  C.  had  many  severe  trials  to  pass 
through.  That  his  parents  and  aged  relatives  should  go  down 
to  the  grave  before  him  was  not  remarkable.  But  of  eight  chil- 
dren, whom  he  saw  ripening  into  maturity,  and  promising  to 
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be  his  support  in  old  age,  he  buried  five  out  of  his  sight.  In 
the  furnace  of  afHictions  he  was  repeatedly  and  severely  tried, 
but  he  came  out  as  gold.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  in  seeing  him  pass  the  ordeal  once. 
Let  me  describe  it  just  as  it  was. 

This  conmiunity  will  not  soon  forget  Dr.  James  P.  Chaplin, 
late  of  Cambridgeport — a  man  highly  and  universally  beloved. 
He  was  cut  down  suddenly  in  the  bloom  of  life  and  in  the 
midst  of  usefulness.  His  fall  was  felt  far  round  the  spot 
where  his  dust  sleeps,  and  his  name  is  embalmed  in  the  sweet- 
est recollections  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  wa^  the 
child  of  many  prayers,  the  object  of  fond  expectation,  and  was 
all  that  a  father  could  desire  in  a  son.  The  affection  between 
the  &ther  and  the  son  was  reciprocal.  The  father  leaned  up- 
on him  as  upon  a  staff;  and  the  son  repaid  the  confidence  by 
acts  which  nothing  but  the  most  refined  affection  could  sug- 
gest. It  might  be  said,  as  of  Jacob,  the  old  man's  heart  was 
bound  u^  in  the  child.  On  Friday  evening  tidings  came,  that 
Dr.  J.  P.  Chaplin  was  ill;  though  no  immediate  danger  was 
apprehended.  On  Saturday,  the  only  remaining  son  went 
down  to  see  him.  On  Sabbath  evening  my  Bible  Class  were 
assembling — the  room  was  full.  I  went  in  and  told  them  I  could 
not  be  with  them,  as  Dr.  Chaplin  died  that  morning  at  Qo'clock. 
A  deep,  audible  groan  through  the  assembly  testified  how  the 
stroke  was  felt  in  his  native  village.  As  we  were  going  to 
the  house  of  the  aged  father,  the  son  said,  Hhese  are  heavy 
tidings  to  carry  to  an  old  man — to  a  father  almost  90  years 
of  age  !'  It  was  aU  that  passed  between  us  on  the  way.  In 
a  few  moments  I  was  standing  in  the  family  parlor.  Inhere 
was  the  old  man,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters.  He  was  sit- 
ting by  the  stand,  reading  his  little  Testament.  He  arose 
and  gave  me  his  hand.  His  son  dared  not  trust  his  feelings 
to  come  in.  '  Have  you  heard  anything  firom  Cambridge  to- 
day. Sir?'  *No' — he  replied  with  uncommon  quickness. 
There  was  a  long  pause,  each  dreading  to  speak.  *  Are  you 
prepared.  Sir,  to  receive  any  tidings  which  Providence  may 
send  ?'  He  started  perceptibly — the  hectic  flush  passed  over 
his  countenance — ^but  it  was  gone  in  a  moment.  '  At  what 
hour,'  said  he,  with  a  calmness  that  was  more  than  affect- 
ing— it  was  sublime — *at  what  hour  did  the  awful  event  take 
place  V  I  told  him.  A  burst  of  agony  broke  from  every  one, 
except  the  aged  Father.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  said 
in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice.  ^  I  think  I  can  say  I  am  thank- 
ful to  God  for  having  given  me  such  a  son ^to  give  back 

to  him !'    He  then  opened  his  lips,  and  for  an  hour,  spake 
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with  a  calmness,  a  clearness  and  an  eloquence,  which  sho^w* 
ed  not  only  the  man,  the  father,  and  the  minister,  but  the 
Christian^  who  had  been  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost  A  let- 
ter which  he  shortly  after  wrote  to  a  beloved  grandchild,  bore 
ample  testimony  that  this  was  not  the  effect  of  insensitnlity 
to  the  loss. 

I  trust  I  may  here  allude  to  the  divisions  among  his  peoptej 
which  commenced  about  five  years  ago,  without  exciting  dis- 
agreeable feelings.  At  a  proper  time,  when  health  and  strength 
b^an  to  fail.  Dr.  C.  more  than  once  respectfully  asked  the 
town  for  assistance.  To  these  requests  no  attention  was  paid. 
When  his  health  did  ctctually  £buI,  he  procured  help  for  a  few 
Sabbatl\s,  which  step  gave  great  offence  to  those  who  had  re- 
fused to  pay  any  attention  to  his  requests.  When  the  toiiim 
acted,  it  was  to  take  the  pulpit  out  of  his  hands.  1  do  not  say 
who  was  right,  or  who  wrong ;  but  Dr.  Chaplin  believed  he 
had  a  legal  and  ecclesiastical  right  to  his  pulpit  till  regularly 
dismissed ; — he  believed  that  very  uncourteous  and  disrespect- 
'  fill  language  was  held  towards  him  by  the  committee  of  the 

town  ; — he  believed  that  a  guard  was  actually  provided  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  pulpit  on  the  Sablmth ; — (I  do  not  assert  that 
it  was  so,  but  he  lived  and  died  without  ever  doubting  it;)  he 
believed  that  he  was  threatened  to  be  resisted  even  "unto 
blood" — that  his  support  was  wrongfully  withholden  from 
him — and  that  much  evil  was  said  of  him ; —  and  yet — I  nev- 
er heard  him  use  an  angry  expression,  or  make  a  severe  re- 
mark against  any  man  !  I  never  saw  him  when  there  seemed 
to  be  the  least  bitterness  of  feeling !  It  seemed  hardly  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  pass  through  what  he  did,  and  yet  so  uni- 
formly and  clearly  reflect  only  the  image  of  Christ.  I  do  not 
believe  he  knew  what  it  was  to  feci  like  an  enemy  towards 
any  man ;  and  I  may  add,  (what  I  have  never  heard  asserted 
^  respecting  any  minister  of  the  Gospel)  that  I  do  not  believe  that 

for  many  years  of  his  life  Dr.  C.  had  a  personal  enemy  on 
earth. 

The  last  sickness  of  Dr.  C.  was  severe  and  trying ;  but  it 
was  borne  with  the  meekness  of  a  child.  As  death  approach- 
ed, there  were  no  high  excitements  and  raptures ;  nor  were 
there  any  fears.  He  went  down  to  the  valley  of  death  as  the 
full  sun  of  autumn  sets,  when  not  a  cloud  dims  its  brightness. 
I  ]  The  eye  of  faith  so  clearly  gazed  upon  eternal  realities,  that 

\  I  the  bosom  gave  not  a  sigh,  nor  the  eye  a  tear,  nor  the  heart  a 

throb  of  fear,  as  the  king  of  terrors  came.  It  seemed  not  so 
much  like  death,  as  like  the  sweet  confidence  of  the  infant  fall- 
ing asleep  in  the  arms  of  its  &ther.     Many  men  have  been 
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>  more  noticed  in  life,  and  many  will  be  longer  noticed  on  earth ; 

t  but  few,  it  is  believed,  have  found  a  nearer  passage  to  the  bos- 

It  om  of  the  Saviour,  or  will  receive  a  brighter  crown  of  joy  in 


the  day  of  his  appearing. 


'^  The  good  old  man  is  gone  1     ^ 
I  ,       "  He  lies  in  his  saintly  rest  \ 

'  "  And  his  labors  all  are  done, 

(  "  And  the  work  he  loved  the  best. 

I  "  The  good  old  man  is  gone ; 

I  *'  But  the  dead  in  the  Lord  are  bless'd.V 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Mt  Dear  Sir, 

The  following  Letters,  which  I  offer  for  publication  in  the  Spirit  * 
of  the  Pilgrims,  and  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  to  young 
ministers^  are  designed  particularly  for  those  who  have  been  educa- 
ted in  this  Seminary.  I  would  also  include  its  present  members. 
To  address  the  Christian  ministry  at  large  in  the  manner  here  pro- 
posed, I  should  not  consider  as  properly  belonging  to  me.  But  I 
have  thought  it  might  not  be  unsuitable  to  address  myself  to  those, 
to  whom  I  have  sustained  a  very  endearing  relation,  and  whose 
studies,  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  it  was  my  delightful  office,  in 
connection  with  others,  to  superintend.  One  of  the  motives  which 
influence  me  in  this  undertaking  is,  I  must  frankly  say,  that  I  have 
a  deep  consciousness  of  my  deficiencies  as  a  teacher  of  Theology, 
and  am  desirous,  while  God  gives  me  life  and  health,  of  attempting 
something  which  may  be  expressive  of  my  friendship,  and  at  the 
same  time  prove  to  be  of  service,  to  those  who  have  pursued  or  are 
pursuing  their  professional  studies  here,  and  to  whose  improvement 
and  usefulness  I  most  heartily  wish  to  contribute.  The  circum- 
stance that  I  am  addressing  myself  to  them,  and  not  to  my  seniors, 
or  to  strangers,  and  that  most  of  those  whom  I  have  in  view,  are 
still  young  ministers,  or  students,  will  lead  me  to  dispense  with  for- 
malities, to  cast  off  restraints,  and  to  indulge  myself  in  a  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  which  in  other  cases  might  not  be  allowable. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  remark  on  that  particular  class  of  subjects, 
which  Dr.  Miller  has  treated  so  ably  and  usefully  in  his  Letters  on 
Clerical  Manners ; — Letters  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  serious 
and  repeated  perusal  of  all  Theological  students  and  young  minis-    - 
ters.    My  Letters  will  be  somewhat  miscellaneous,  but  will  relate - 
chiefly  to  different  modes  of  thinking  and  reiisoning  on  moral  and  • 
theological  subjects,  and  to  different  modes  of  exhibiting  the  trutb». 
of  religion  in  public.    And  considering  what  is  to  a  great  extent  the. 
prevGuling  taste  and  practice  of  the  day,  I  shall  not  be  backward  to 
touch  occasionally  upon  subjects  which  are  in  their  nature  philo- 
sophical and  metapdiysical,  wishing,  as  I  do,  that  if  the  Christiui 
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religion  must  maintain  an  aUianoe  with.philoflophy,  it  may  be  with 
that  which  has  soundness  and  truth  on  its  side,  and  not  with  sci- 
ence falsely  so  called. 
I  have  chosen  to  write  these  Letters  in  my  own  name,  because,  on 

Seneral  principles,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  writer  ought  to  shift  ofT  a 
irect  responsibility  by  keeping  himself  concealed;  and  because  I 
think  it  must,  in  all  oroinary  cases,  be  of  special  use  to  an  author  to 
feel,  that  he  is  acting  openly,  andfis  personally  answerable  for  what 
he  writes.  Leonard  Woods. 

Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Jan.  1,  1832. 


LETTERS   TO   YOUNG   MINISTERS. 
LETTER    I. 

Beloved  Brethren  and  Friends, 

The  subjects  on  ¥^hich  I  propose  to  address  to  you  several 
familiar  Letters,  are  those  which  are  always  interesting  to  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  and,  as  I  conceive,  specially  so  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  I  have  been  particularly  inclined  to  an  undertakings 
like  this,  because  the  time  allotted  to  study  in  our  Theok)gical 
Seminary  is  so  short,  and  the  field  of  inquiry  so  extensive,  that 
every  subject,  even  the  most  important  and  difficult,  must  of 
necessity  be  passed  over  in  a  rapid  manner,  and  with  only  a  par- 
tial consideration.  But  imperfect  as  the  acquisitions  are  which 
students  are  able  to  make  in  three  years,  they  are,  in  my  view, 
of  essential  importance  to  their  ultimate  usefulness.  And  I 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  valuable  ends  which  are  answered  by  a 
regular  course  of  study  in  our  Divinity  Schools,  that  young 
men  are  led .  to  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  which  Ues  before 
them,  and  get  a  large  and  distinct  view  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  and  the  good  to  be  accomplished  in  the  sacred  office. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  usefulness  of  a  minister,  that 
he  should  maintain  a  constant  and  lively  interest  in  that  which 
appertains  to  his  great  work,  and  that  he  should  aspire  after 
clearer  and  more  extensive  and  more  scriptural  views  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  best  way  of  teaching  and 
defending  them.  His  reputation  and  success  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  his  continued  diligence  in  the  improvement  of  his 
mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsuitable  for  any  minister,  es- 
pecially for  one  just  entering  on  the  &ftu:red  office,  than  to  feel 
satisfied  with  his  past  attainments,  and  to  be  confident  of  the 
correctness  of  all  his  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  can 
be  more  suitable  for  him,  than  frequently  to  make  the  inquiry 
with  himself,  whether  the  views  which  he  and  his  brethren 
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entertain  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  Christianity^  and 
their  methods  of  inculcating  them  ttpon  their  people,  are 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  Ood,  An  inquiry  like  this  should 
be  made  very  seriously,  and  should  be  carried  into  iniddle  life, 
and  even  into  old  age.  For  we  are  never  to  imagine  ourselves 
beyon^l  the  reach  of  error,  or  too  old  to  be  capable  of  higher 
acquisitions  in  knowledge.  Great  improvement  may  be  made 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  Christian  religion  with  the  best 
advantages,  and  for  the  longest  time,  and  who  have  preached 
it  with  the  most  remarkable  success.  .  Their  success  must  in- 
deed be  supposed  to  imply,  that  they  have  exhibited  important 
truths  with  clearness  and  fidelity.  But  it  certainly  does  not 
imply,  that  they  are  free  from  error ;  nor  does  it  imply,  that  an 
entire  freedom  from  error  would  not  greatly  increase  their  sue-, 
cess.  No  minister  then  can  refer  to  the  length  of  the  time  he 
has  studied  and  preached,  or  to  the  measure  of  his  success,  as  a 
proof  that  his  opinions  are  all  correct,  or  that  there  is  no  fault 
in  his  manner  of  preaching.  And  it  must  certainly  be  looked 
upon  as  very  unseemly  for  one,  who  ought  to  be  humbled 
under  a  sense  of  his  deficiencies,  to  wrap  himself  up  in  a  fan- 
cied perfection,  because  God  has  put  him  into  the  ministr)'^,  or 
continued  Jiim  ifa  it  for  a  long  time,  or  made  the  gospel  preach- 
ed by  him  a  savor  of  life  unto  life  to  many.  God  often 
sees  fit  to  honor  his  sovereign  grace  by  employing  those  a^  min- 
isters, and  blessing  their  labors,  whose  knowledge  is  very  defec- 
tive, whose  opinions  are  in  many  respects  erroneous,  and  whoee 
characters  are  marked  with  not  a  few  blemishes.  This  surely  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  think  it  of  little  consequence  to  strive 
after  higher  knowledge,  more  correct  opinions,  and  a  better  char- 
acter; though  it  is  evidently  a  reason  why  we  should  be  lowly  in 
heart,  and  should  remember  continually,  that  the  excdlency  of 
the  power  which  gives  success  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel^ 
is  not  ofw,an,  but  of  God.  The  way  then  is  open  for  us  to  in- 
quire, whether  our  own  opinions,  or  the  opinions  of  any  other 
ministers  are  true,  and  whether  any  particular  modes  of  preach- 
ing, ancient  or  modem,  are  conformed  to  the  right  standard, 
and  suited,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  accomplish  the  great  end 
of  preaching.  And  if  it  should  come  within  the  plan  of  these 
Letters  to  pursue  this  inquiry,  in  relation  to  some  points,  with 
great  freedom ;  who  would  complain  ?  Who  in  this  land  of 
liberty,  and  this  age  of  free  inquiry,  would  wish  to  impose  any 
restraints,  except  those  of  justice,  truth  and  love  ?  And,  if  im- 
posed, who  would  submit  to  them  ?  Religion  never  has  been 
injured,  and  never  will  be,  by  free  inquiry,  conducted  on  right 
principles,  and  carried  on  simply  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 
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But  religion  may  be  injured  by  fidse  arguments,  and  by  bad 
paaBions.  And  it  may  be  injured,  too,  by  nlenee,  when  we 
ought  to  speak ;  or  by  timidity,  when  duty  calls  for  botdnesB ; 
or  by  a  slunibmng  confidence  that  all  ia  safe,  when  we  ought 
to  be  awake  and  at  our  post,  remembering  that  there  are  more 
fidse  opinions  in  the  wodd  than  true,  and  more  zeal  against 
Christknity  than  for  it. 

Now  when  you  seriously  consider  the  emxBj  whether  moie 
or  less  flagrant,  which  are  advocated  at  the  present  day,  espec- 
ially by  professed  Christians  and  miniaters,  you  may  sometimes 
be  disposed  to  indulge  anxious  and  despondini^  feelings,  and  to 
say  within  yourselves,  What  taill  be  the  end  of  these  erreUie 
tnovements  of  the  human  mind  7  My  own  heart  has  been 
^no  stranger  to  such  feelings.  Looking,  as  1  wish  always  to  do, 
with  hvely  emotions  at  the  cause  of  truths  and  believing  thai 
it  involves  the  highest  interests  of  man,  I  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  maintain  a  quiet  and  happy  state  of  mind,  when  I 
have  seen  its  prospects  overcast.  I  know,  however,  there  are 
ccmsideralions  adapted  to  secure  to  us  the  perpetual  enjoyment 
of  inward  quietness  and  peace.  These  considerations  hare 
been  of  special  use  to  me,  and  they  may  be  so  to  you. 

The  chief  consideration  which  I  shall  suggest  is,  that  God 
is  the  unchangeable  Priend  and  Supporter  of  the  truthy  and 
thai  he  iMl  sustain  it,  and  fincdly  cause  it  to  prevail.  He 
loves  the  cause  of  truth  with  a  strength  of  affection  infinitely 
superiiNT  to  what  we  are  capable  of,  and  takes  an  infinitely  high- 
er interest  than  we  do,  in  its  success.  In  his  unsearchable 
wisdom,  he  may,  indeed,  for  a  time,  suffer  the  truth  to  be  ob- 
scured and  suppressed,  and  error  to  triumph.  But  be  not  afi'aid. 
This  temporary  triumph  of  error  will  only  prepare  the  way  for 
its  more  signal  overthrow.  God,  the  Friend  of  truth,  has  in- 
finite  wisdom  and  power,  and  doethall  his  pleasure  among  the 
hosts  of  heaven  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  And  is  he 
not  able,  when  he  pleases,  to  confound  error,  and  give  preva- 
lence to  the  truth  ?  Take  those  false  opinions  which  are  most 
pernicious  and  destructive.  To  an  alarming  extent  you  see 
them  believed  and  defended.  Men  of  learning  and  talent,  and, 
in  some  instances,  of  respectable  character,  are  laboring,  l9y  all 
thai  is  plausiUe  and  imposing  in  sophistry,  and  by  artful  appeals 
to  the  unsanctified  heart,  to  propagate  them  far  and  wide.  Now 
does  the  impious  zeal  and  hardihood  of  these  men,  and  their 
temporary  success,  occasion  fear  or  disquietude?  Think  then 
of  the  omnq)otence  of  God.  How  easy  it  is  for  liim  to  restrain 
the  propagators  of  error,  and  to  prevent  the  evil  they  are  madly 
strivmg  U>  accomplish.    By  the  agency  of  his  Spirit  he  can 
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• 
waew  their  hearts,  and  bring  them  cordially  to  love  and  zeal- 
ously to  promote  what  they  once  hated  and  labored  to  destroy. 
Or  he  can  so  operate  on  the  minds  of  others,  that  the  advocates 
of  error  shall  lose  their  influence.  He  can  so  order  it  in  his 
{Kovidence,  that  every  examination  and  every  discussion  of  the 
subjects  in  debate  shall  make  known  the  darkness  and  deform- 
ity of  jerror,  and  the  lustre  and  glory  of  divine  truth.  He  can 
raise  up  powerful  defenders  of  the  faith,  whom  no  adversaries 
shall  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist.  Or,  if  it  seems  good  in  his 
sight,  he  can  suffer  error  to  prevail,  till  its  evil  consequences 
shall  alarm  even  its  adherents,  and  constrain  them  to  turn  from 
it  with  shame  and  abhorrence.  The  history  of  the  church 
abounds  with  examples  of  this. 

The  same  ground  of  comfort  is  n^essary  for  us,  and  in 
some  respects  sUll  more  necessary,  in  regard  to  (hose  errors 
which  cleave  to  the  minds  of  Christians.  Such  errors  excite 
more  painful  emotions  within  us,  because  they  are  most  unnat- 
urally associated  with  the  truth,  and  maintained  by  those  wh% 
love  the  truth.  But  we  have  reason  to  think  that  there  will 
ete  long  be  a  remedy  for  all  these  remaining  errors  of  Chris- 
iians.  We  hope  Grod  will,  in  larger  measures,  impart  to  them 
Che  influences  of  his  Spirit,  and  thus  give  tliem  greater  illu- 
mination of  the  understanding  and  greater  spirituality  of  aflec- 
lion.  And  if  he  does  this,  the  evil  will  quickly  be  cured.  For 
error  naturally  retires  from  that  mind,  in  which  the  light  of  tb^ 
knowledge  of  divine  glory  clearly  shines.  Whenever  God 
shall  be  [deased  more  abundantly  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon 
his  ministers  and  people,  and  more  fuUy  to  sanctify  their  hearts, 
they  will  at  once  attain  to  better  conceptions  of  ^divine  things, 
and  will  be  hi^pily  freed  fivm  a  variety  of  mistaken  or  defec- 
tive views,  which  are  sure  to  accompany  lower  degrees  of  sanc- 
iification. 

You  will  find  a  Christian  here  and  there,  who  is  very  tena- 
cious of  his  mistaken  opinions.  He  may  contend  for  them 
with  the  zeal  of  one  who  is  ambitious  to  be  the  head  of  a  partyv 
Or  his  conscience  may  perhaps  be  misguided,  and  he  may 
really  believe  his  errcHiB  to  be  important  truths,  and  so  may  con- 
lend  for  them  to  do  God  service.  What  shall  be  said  of  such 
a  case  ?  I  reply,  as  to  the  individual  himself  who  thus  perti* 
naciously  maintains  wrong  opinions  from  feeliiigs  of  ambition, 
or  from  religious  motives, — it  may  be  that  nothing  can  ever  be 
done  effectually  to  open  his  eyes,  before  the  light  of  heaves 
shall  shine  upon  them.  And  others  may  be  associated  with 
him,  or  rise  up  after  hhn,  who  will  pertinaciously  adhere  to  tha 
same  fidse  notions.  But  the  time  will  at  length  come,  when 
•7 
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ihoae  Uae  notions  will  be  exposed  and  rejected.  The  e¥i 
CMtain.  Perhaps  men  of  a  more  onrrect  £BUtli  will  be  raised  i^ 
like  Calvin,  Edwards  and  Fuller,  whose  writings  or  oral  in- 
Btructions  will  cast  such  a  light  on  the  doctrines  of  divine  truth, 
that  error,  however  Uiick  the  veil  which  has  covered  it,  will  be 
instantly  seen  by  every  one,  and  renounced  as  soon  as  seen. 
Or  God  may  judge  it  best  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  toleC  the 
error  run  on,  till  its  hurtful  consequences  shall  open  the  eycB  of 
all  to  its  deixHrmity  and  mischievous  tendency. 

Is  th^fe  any  one  of  you,  then,  whose  heart  throbs  with  feer, 
er  is  oppressed  with  gloom,  on  account  of  the  errors  which  pie- 
Tail,  tmd  the  discredit  which  is  done  to  divine  truth  ?  To  such 
an  <me  I  would  say, — remember  that  the  Lord,  who  reigns  over 
all|  is  an  unchangeaUe  enemy  to  error ;  and  that,  howev^  great 
the  subtilty  with  which  it  strives  to  conceal  itself,  he  will  finaBy 
bring  it  to  light,  and  expose  it  to  general  contempt  And  whtut 
is  more ;  he  will  make  the  temporary  prevalence  of  error  the 
means  of  bringing  his  people  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  and 
a  more  unwavering  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  Thai 
he  has  often  done  this,  the  history  of  the  church  clearly  shcywB. 
And  that  he  will  continue  to  do  it,  his  gracious  promises  mani- 
festly  imply.  What  sdid  reason  then  have  we  quietly  to 
commit  the  cause  of  truth  to  his  almighty  protection,  and  U> 
cheer  ourselves  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  give  it  sucoesB* 
Long  and  dreary  has  been  the  time  in  which  error  has  borne 
sway.  But  the  bright  and  glorious  day  will  come,  in  which 
truth  shall  reign  tlu-ough  the  world,  and  shall  reign  forever. 
Happy  are  they  who  discover  and  embrace  the  truth,  and  are 
active  in  its  defence.  The  Lord  will  be  their  friend :  he  will 
cgmpasB  them  with  his  favor  as  with  a  shield.  As  to  error,  all 
enxfifvwhettier  more  or  less,  flagrant, — ^we  ought  from  our  heart 
to  be  afraid  of  it,  and  to  labor  with  the  greatest  earnestness  to 
rid  eurselves  of  it'  For  error  is  as  really  q>posed  to  the  charac* 
4er  and  will  of  Grod,  as  sin  is.  And  they  who  would  not  be 
partakers  in  the  evils  of  its  overthrow,  must  not  be  found  among 
Its  subjects  or  its  allies.  Away,  then,  you  vnli  say  with  me, — 
away  with  every  false  o|Hnu>n,  however  zealously  we  may  have 
contended  for  it,  and  however  great  the  self-denial  which  the 
renunciation  of  it  may  require.  If  any  one  of  our  errors  is 
dearer  to  us  than  others,  it  is  just  so  much  the  more  injurious ; 
and  giving  it  up  will  be  a  sacrifice  more  acceptable  to  Grod,  and 
will  do  more  to  fit  us  for  heaven. 

This  search  for  the  truth  and  this  endeavor  to  rid  ourselves 
of  error,  is  a  wcnrk  of  the  first  importance.  It  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued with  unremitting  diligence ;  and  neyer  to  be  given  up  as 
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1  ioog  aa  life  lasts.    In  the  day  of  adversity,  on  the  bed  of  sick- 

I  nesSy  and  even  in  the  hour  of  dissolution,  we  may  still  be  mak- 

I  ing  improvement,  growing  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, 

t  and  detecting  and  renouncing  errors  which  have  been  injurious 

t  to  our  spiritual  interest.     EU^y  they,  who,  with  a  humble  re- 

I  liance  upon  the  grace  of  God,  are  thus  intent  upon  the  great 

1  work  of  curing  the  disorders,  and  promoting  the  health,  b^uty 

\  and  vigor  of  tibeir  own  immortal  minds. 

"  But  in  this  momentous  work,  how  could  we  proceed,  and  what 

t  hope  could  we  have  of  success,  were  we  left  to  the  mere  gui- 

I  dimce  of  our  own  erring  reason?    In  what  uncertainty  and 

I  error  should  we  have  been  perpetually  involved,  had  not  God 

I  granted  us  his  word  to  be  a  guide  to  our  faith  ?    And  in  con- 

I  sequence  of  the  great  ignorance  that  is  in  us  because  of  the 

I  criminal  blindness  of  our  hearts,  how  unable  should  we  still 

be  to  come  to  a  right  knowledge  of  God's  word  and  to  a  right 

,  ^         faith  in  its  heavenly  truths,  wiUiout  the  inward  teaching  of  the 

Holy  Spirit  ?    With  these  helps,  the  word  and  th^  Spirit  of 

GU)d,  if  there  is  a  pious  docility  and  diligence  on  our  part,  we 

shall  not  fail  of  success  in  our  inquiries  after  the  truth. 

That  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  our 
faith  and  practice  is  the  grand  principle  for  which  Protestants 
have  contended  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  This  principle,  universally  received  and  acted  upon, 
would  put  an  end  to  error  and  division,'  and  would  ultimately 
bring  all  Chr^tians  to  see  the  light  and  glory  of  divine  truth. 
.  But  the  right  reception  and  use  of  this  Protestant  principle 
implies  much  more  than  is  conunonly  apprehended.  It  implies 
a  full  conviction,  that  the  Scriptures'were  written  under  the  infel- 
lible  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  they  contain  truths  un- 
mixed with  error ;  and  that  they  teach  all  which  is  necessary 
fw  us  to  know  in  our  present  state.  It  demands  that  our  great 
and  only  inquiry  should  be,  what  did  God  intend  to  communi- 
cate to  us  by  these  writings :  in  other  words,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  divine  testimony ;  and  that  in  determining  what  this 
meaning  is,  we  should  be  free  from  prejudice ;  d^rustful  of 
ourselves ;  humble  and  docile ;  earnestly  desirous  of  knowing 
the  truth,  and  resolved  to  embrace  it,  how  much  soever  it  may 
oppose  the  prepossessions  of  our  natural  reason  or  the  biasses 
of  our  own  heart  And  it  requires  that  we  should  apply  our- 
selv^,  with  diUgence,  patience  and  prayer,  to  the  business  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  by  those  rules  which  the  wisest  and 
best  men  have  laid  down,  and  which  common  sense,  j^operly 
enlightened  and  guided,  cannot  but  approve. 

I  shall  pursue  this  subject  more  particularly  in  my  next 
Letter. 
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In  the  Token  for  1832,  there  is  an  nrticle  upon  the  "  The-' 
ology  of  Nature,"  from  the  pen  of  tlie  Kev.  Orvifle  Dewey,  of 
New  Bedford.  There  seldom  has  bc^n  witnessed  a  moie 
striking  instance  of  servitude  to  thoory.  than  is  manifestMi 
in  this  article.  To  me  it  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  how^  a 
man  can  Uve  thirty  or  forty  years  in  diis  world,  and 
no  voice  of  woe,  and  behold  no  sa^ne  of  .sutl'oring.  It 
however,  that  there  are  such  happy  www.  Judging  from  their 
writings,  they  see  nothing  but  bc^auiy.  Uiry  hear  nothing  but 
melody,  they  are  conscious  of  poUiiniiT  i>ut  rapture.  Upon 
Che  tiptoe  of  delight,  they  are  glidin<r  throuij^h  an  enchanted 
scene.  Apparently  they  have  found  some  comer  of  the 
globe  whiclk  has  never  heard  the  divine  denunciation,  **  curs- 
ed be  the  ground  for  thy  sake."  How  romantic  and  fanciful 
is  the  following  description ! 

"The  earth  opened  its  fertile  bosom  and  srni  forth  its  flowers  and 
fruits  to  gratify  the  taste;  the  world  rung  wiili  iho  voice  of  melody 
to  regale  the  ear  j  and  hues  of  light  w<Te  spread  over  the  yerdant 
earth,  and  the  glowing  clouds  of  evonti(!(\  and  the  crlorious  expanse 
of  heaven,  to  delight  the  eye  of  man.  And  n{)()n  this  theatre,  over- 
spread  with  more  than  the  magnificence  of  cust<irn  palaces,  and  be- 
neath the  shining  canopy  of  heaven,  there  \v(>nt  forth  life,  buoyant 
and  stirring  and  gifted,  to  enjoy  it  (o  the  t'lill ;  life  with  its  untiring 
and  matchless  energies ;  life  with  its  li^ht  s])()rtin>^s  of  pleasure,  and 
its  secret  workings  of  delight ;  life  noi  bare  and  harren,  an  abetract 
existence,  but  clothed  with  senses,  endowed]  with  sensi))ility,  eonneel- 
ed  by  magic  ties  of  association  with  the  objects  jiround  it,  touched 
with  rapture  at  the  visions  that  pass  b(  U^xv  \U  and  kindling  with  irre- 
pressible aspirations  after  brighter  visions  yet  to  hv  revealed;  life, 
full  as  nature  is  of  heavenly  gifts ;  fnll  of  2lori(»nj*  capacities,  of 
dear  affections,  and  unbounded  hopes,  and  t)ius  tending,  with  mani- 
fest direction  to  a  more  enduring  state  of  being. ^' 

Where  is  the  original  of  this  picture?  I  had  always 
thought  that  there  was  death  in  tlie  world  aLso.  And  unless 
my  senses  have  gready  deceive<l  nie,  1  have  seen  many  a 
poor  mortal  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  a  dying  hour ;  and  I 
have  seen  many  a  widow  weeping  with  a  burstinsr  heart  as 
she  has  looked  around  upon  her  Fatiierless  children.  To 
me,  nature  has  ever  spoken  in  a  voice  of  woe,  as  well  as  in 
1  a  voice  of  joy.     With  rich  mercies,  tliere  has  be(;n  the  ming- 

\  ling  of  affiction.     There  are  probably  few  to  be  found  who 

J  I  hear  but  one  voice ;  who  see  no  sickness,  no  death ;  nothing  but 

ij  ^^life  with  its  untiring  and  matchless  energies  ;  life  with  its 
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light  sportiDgs  of  pleasure,  and  its  secret  workings  of  Be- 
light." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  many  persons  pass  through 
life,  too  exclusively  regarding  the  sorrows  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  This  is  natural ;  for  ^^  man  is  born  to  trouble^  cls 
the  sparks  fiy  upwards.^  And  a  throbbing  nerve,  or  an 
aching  heart,  will  cloud  a  brilliant  sky,  and  throw  gloom  over 
the  most  lovely  landscape.  But  it  is  indeed  unaccountable, 
that  any  man  can  see  nothing  in  Ufe  but  visions  of  rapture. 
The  beggar  who  stands  in  rags  at  my  door,  contrasts  with 
the  gaily  dressed  traveller  whirling  by  in  his  curricle.  The 
proudly  prancing  steedy  is  contrasted  with  the  half  starved 
beast  of  burden,  groaning  beneath  the  lash  of  a  merciless 
driver. 

We  read  of  Heaven,  a  place  of  uninterrupted  joy.  We 
read  too  of  Hell,  the  abode  of  endless  and  unmitigated  woe. 
The  Theology  of  nature  and  of  the  Bible  teaches,  that  the 
present  world  is  neither  the  one,^  nor  the  other ;  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  a  partial  combination  of  them  both.  In  this 
world,  there  is  a  remarkable  union  of  discordant  scenes. 
Here,  beauty  and  deformity  are  most  singularly  blended  ; — 
the  verdant  field,  and  the  arid  desert ;  the  luxuriant  forest, 
and  the  pestilential  morass.  Here  is  the  quietude  of  the 
summer  evening,  and  the  wasting  wintry  tempest,  howling 
through  the  crevices  of  the  poor  man's  dweUing,  and  drown- 
ing the  cries  of  the  benighted  and  perishing  traveller.  Here 
is  the  gentle  zeph3nr  fragrant  and  refreshing,  and  the  desolat- 
ing tornado  burying  in  a  moment  the  hopes  of  thous^ds. 
Here  is  the  glassy  lake,  and  the  peaceful  dweUing  upon  its 
margin ;  and  the  devouring  earthquake  tumbling  the  moun- 
tains upon  the  waters,  and  sweeping  many  unprepared  to  the 
grave  !  Here  is  the  ocean  bearing  upon  its  bosom  many  a 
richly  freighted  ship ; — and  again  the  same  ocean  lashed  by 
the  tempest,  and  the  same  ships  driven  in  wrecks  to  its  bot- 
tom, and  many  a  wife  made  a  widow,  and  many  a  mother 
childless.  At  one  time  we  behold  the  city,  in  jieahh  and 
prosperity  ;  and  then  the  fire  has  passed  over  it,  and  the  pes- 
tilence arises  to  complete  its  destruction.  Here  is  the  nutri- 
tive herb,  and  the  mortal  poison ;  the  invigorating  atmos- 
phere, and  the  death-bringing  miasma.  Surely  joy  is  not  the 
only  sound  that  is  heard  in  this  world.  Even  if  men  were 
perfectly  holy,  they  could  not  in  this  world  be  perfectly  happy ; 
for  there  are  bodily  sufferings  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and 
many  mental  afflictions  which  ''  for  the  present  are  not  joy- 
ous, but  grievous."    At  dmes,  one  is  in  the  vigor  of  health, 
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and  the  blood  of  youth  glides  wamily  through  his  veins ; 
again,  he  is  pale  and  emaciated,  turning  upon  his  uneasy  pil- 
low, pain  lacerating  every  nerve,  and  pouring  a  tide  of  agony 
through  all  the  courses  of  his  fnimo.  At  one  time  he  is  ani- 
mated with  hope,  and  again  in  the  irloom  of  despair.  He  is 
the  child  of  reverses.  His  life  is  but  a  continued  successicm 
of  changes  ;  of  transcient  joy  and  lieart  breaking  sorrow. 
The  morning  sunshine  is  followed  l>v  tbe  evening  tempest. 
As  one  strikes  ihe  chord  of  disappuintment,  there  is,  in  al- 
most every  bosom,  something  whi( ii  vibrates  harmonious  to 
the  strain. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  a  human  brinor  can  be  so  blinded  by 
attachment  to  his  own  religious  spenihitions,  as  to  see  nocb- 
ing  of  all  this  ?  And  yet  we  have  diiily  evidence  thai  the 
moral  vision  may  be  so  perverted  l^y  orror,  that  a  man  may 
glance  his  eye  over  the  world,  witliout  allowing  it  to  rest 
upon  a  sino^le  scene,  which  would  militate  against  his  "  fond 
imaginings''  of  the  character  and  irovernment  of  God.  To 
such  a  man,  not  only  reasoning  lo«  )sps  its  power,  but  &ct8 
their  influence.  He  says,  with  the  wi  iter  of  the  "  Theology 
of  Nature,"  the  world  is  "  filled  witli  lil^,  infinitely  diversified, 
changing,  active,  intense  hfe  and  pl«  asure.  It  is,  I  repeat,  a 
crowded  scene.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  designed  that  every 
thing  which  could  live,  should^enjoy  iiippy  hours  of  being." 

Tq  say  nothing  of  the  false  colorini:^  of  the  above,  it  is 
manifestly  looking  at  but  one  halt  of  the  picture.  The  fly 
is  happy  when  sporting  in  the  sun  Im  .mis ;  but  is  it  ha[^y 
when  struggling  in  the  web  of  the  spider  ?  The  rabbit  is 
happy  when  feeding  securely  in  the  clover;  but  is  it  happy 
when  the  teeth  of  its  pursuer  enter  its  tender  sides.  The 
-yoimg  birds  are  happy  in  their  nest,  wlicn  the  mother  hovers 
over  them  with  their  food  ;  but  are  il\f\v  happy,  when  the  un- 
feeling sportsman  has  laid  their  inotluM  (U  ad  upon  the  ground, 
and  they  are  hngering  through  th«^  nironies  of  starvation. 
Perhaps,  it  is  said,  the  number  who  sulli^  are  small  compar- 
ed with  the  number  who  are  hnrpy.  This  may  be  true. 
But  what  then  ?  Is  there  not  suffei  inir.  jmd  great  suffering  in 
the  world?  And  in  looking  at  "  natural  theology,"  must  not 
the  suffering  as  well  as  the  joy  be  tiiken  into  the  Account 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to  de(  idi,  what  kind  of  a  Bible 
God  ought  to  have  given  us,  and  tln^n  to  declare  that  tbe 
Bible  is  such  a  book.  If  we  indulf;**  pirn  sing  dreams  of  what 
we  would  Uke  the  world  to  be,  it  \\\\\  not  change  stubborn 
facts.  Our  poetical  descriptions  tnay  do  for  a  young  lady's 
album.     They  may  even  be  pronuimced  beautiful^  by  some 
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feir  reader,  Ivho  glances  over  them  in  the  pages  of  an  '^  annu- 
al."   But  after  aU,  ^'  man  is  born  to  trouble."    God  says  so. 

There  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  teachings  of  Revela- 
tion, and  the  Theology  of  nature.  The  Bible  declares  that 
God  made  man  upright,  and  he  rebelled  against  Him  ;  that  he 
made  this  a  happy  world,  but  that  the  transgressions  of  man 
drew  down  upon  it  the  Creator's  curse.  God  has  said, 
^'  cursed  be  the  ground  fot  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life."  This  is  the  theology  of  the 
God  of  the  Bible.  This  is  the  theology  of  his  word.  And 
how  is  it  with  his  works  ?  It  is  in  this  respect  the  same. 
We  see  a  world  resting  under  the  blight  of  its  Creator's 
frown,  and  yet  behold  many  mercies  mingled  with  his  judg- 
ments. The  whole  aspect  of  the'  world  tells  us  that  here 
light  and  darkness,  sin  and  holiness,  are  contending  for  the 
mastery.  Here  are  to  be.  heard  the  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
and  the  oaths  of  the  blasphemer.  From  one  dwelling  as- 
cends the  hymn  of  praise  breathed  from  pious  hearts,  and  ris- 
ing as  grateful  incense  to  the  throne ;  from  the  next,  the  song 
of  the  drunkard  is  belched  forth,  amid  scenes  fit  only  for  Hell's 
guilty  caverns.  Here  is  a  Paul,  and  there  a  Herod.  Here  a 
body  of  philanthropists,  and  there  a  banditti  of  thieves.  The 
theology  of  nature  and  the  theology  of  the.  Bible,  are  not  con- 
tradictory. It  is  not  wonderful  that  one  who  in  the  Bible,  can 
find  no  evidence  of  a  ruine^  world,  or  of  an  offended  God, 
should  endeavor  to  erase  all  such  evidence  from  the  page  of 
nature.  But  it  is  indeed  wonderful  that  he  can,  in  defiance 
of  the  testimony  of  all  his  senses,  and  in  direct  contradiction 
to  his  afBictive  experience,  see  nothing  but  a  ^^  joyous  crea- 
Uon." 

The  groans  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  slaves  swell  upon 
every  breeze  which  sweeps  over  our  land.  Go  and  tell  them 
what  a  blissfril  world  this  is.  Stand  upon  the  heights  of 
Afiica  and  sound  abroad  the  syren  song.  And  what  will  be 
the  response  ?  Go  to  the  blood  stained  fields  of  Europe — to 
crushed  Poland — ^to  Scio.  Go  stand  upon  the  ruins  of  Bar- 
badoes,  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  its  mourning  families  and  blasted  hopes,  read 
this  sentimental  article  upon  the  "  Theology  of  Nature  ,"  and 
what  mockery  would  it  seem !  In  that  dark  and  dreadful 
night,  when  the  God  of  nature  sent  forth  the  tornado,  and 
the  groans  of  the  d)ring  were  lost  in  the  crash  of  their  dwell- 
ings, and  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
nature  assumed  an  aspect,  which  was  not  altogether  joyous 
mad  rapturous.    We  have  heard  of  earthquakes  piling  cities 
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in  ruinB ;  of  floods  sweeping  thousands  at  once  into  etemirf  ; 
of  the  cholera  clothing  whole  nations  in  mourning,  leaTing- 
the  widow  to  weep  without  a  comforter,  and  the  orphan  cry 
in  vain  for  bread.  Nay  more  !  we  can  hardly  enter  a  dwell- 
ing  in  our  own  neighborhood,  in  which  death  has  not 
its  ravages.  The  husbands  heart  beats  anxiously,  as  he 
the  hectic  flush  painting  the  cheek  of  his  wife.  The 
bends  over  his  dying  son,  with  almost  bursting  emotions  of 
grief.  And  in  that  sad  procession  which  follows  a  Father  to 
the  grave,  I  see  something  in  the  weeping  eye,  and  the 
heaving  bosom,  which  proclaims  that  this  world  is  not 
ly  a  '' joyous  creation."  But  to  all  these  scenes,  which 
occurring  around  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  the  writer  of 
the  article  under  review  appears  to  be  a  stranger.    He  says, 

'*  Is  it  not  rather,  I  repeat,  a  joyous  creation  ?  Does  it  not  sing  from 
side  to  side  with  notes  of  joy  ?  It  is  not  the  moanuig  owl  from  her 
blighted  tree  that  I  commonly  hear,  but  the  glad  song  of  the  birds  of 
day.  I  look  al>road  through  the  glades  and  forests  too,  and  I  see  not 
demnre  creatures  stalking  forth  in  staid  and  dull  formality ;  but  the 
prancing  steed  in  the  vaUey,  the  bounding  goat  upon  the  hills,  the 
sportive  flocks  in  the  pasture.  AH  around  me  is  activity ;  yes,  and 
the  activity  of  pleasure.  Swift  wings  fan  the  air  around  me,  quick 
steps  hurry  by  in  their  gambols,  and  the  whole  wide  firmanent  sends 
f     .  forth  from  its  viewless  strings   the  music  of  a  rejoicing  creatioii. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  filled,  I  had  almost  said,  with  a  visible  jov. 
It  seems  as  if  the  spirit  that  is  abroad  in  the  universe  were  scarcely 
veiled  from  our  eyes ;  as  if  we  almost  saw  it  through  its  robe  of 
light ;  saw  an  expression  more  intense  than  any  countenance  can 
give,  in  the  serene  Heavens ;  as  if  we  felt  a  presence  nearer  than  that 
of  any  friend,  in  the  beauty  and  fragrance  and  breach  of  summer." 

Who  would  imagine  this  to  be  a  description  of  our  world 
of  sorrow  and  of  sin  t  It  is  a  pretty  dream !  But  alas,  from 
such  dreams  we  must  awake  to  the  reality  of  the  truth.  He, 
who  can  thus  convert  the  world  into  &iry  land,  can  surely, 
with  less  diflicultv,  make  the  Bible  conform  to  his ,  wishes. 
The  man  who  has  a  poetic  world,  needs  a  poetic  religion. 
But  a  substantial  faith  is  requisite  for  him,  who  looks  upon 
life  as  it  is,  with  its  mingled  shades  of  joy  and  woe.  Most 
of  us  need  a  religion  which  will  console  in  affliction,  and  sus- 
tain and  ammate  in  death.  A. 
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RETIEWS. 


The  Divine  Authority  and  Perpetual  Oblioation 
OP  the  Lord's  Day,  Asserted  in  seven  Sermons,  deliv- 
ered at  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Mary,  Islington,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  1830.  By  Daniel  Wil- 
son, M.  A.,  Author  of  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  ^c.  First  American  Edition,  with  a  Re- 
com/mendatory  Preface,  by  Rev.  L.  Woods,  D.  D.  Bos- 
ton :  Crocker  &  Brewster.     1831.     pp.  212. 

Coatioaed  fixnn  p.  58. 

VI.  To  these  accumulated  arguments  we  might  add,  that 
aU  the  reasons  which  ever  existed  for  the  Sabbath  are  ap- 
plicable alike  to  every  age  and  country.  They  are  found  in 
the  very  nature  of  man,  in  the  relations  he  sustains  to  his 
Maker,  and  the  immortal  interests  to  be  secured  by  a  proper 
observance  of  this  sacred  day.  Are  not  all  these  the  same  in 
every  clime  and  period  of  the  world? 

Now,  if  a  law  neither  expire?*  by  its  own  limitations,  nor  is 
expressly  repealed  by  the  same  authority  that  enacted  it,  it 
must  necessarily  continue  iti  force  till  the  original  reasons  for 
it  shall  cease  to  exist.  Manente  ratione,  manet  ipsa  lex^ 
But  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  contains  in  itself  no  limitations  ; 
it  has  never  been  repealed  by  its  divine  Lawgiver,  only  the 
day  of  its  observance  changed  for  reasons  perfectly  obvious 
and  satisfactory  ;  nor  will  any  one  of  the  original  reasons  for 
it  ever  cease  to  exist  till  the  Sabbaths  of  earth  shall  all  be 
merged  in  the  never-ending  Sabbath  of  heaven.  If  it  was 
necessary  even  for  Adam  in  Paradise,  it  is  surely  far  more 
necessary  to  raise  man  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  and  restore 
him  to  the  image  and  favor  of  God.  If  it  was  designed  to 
provide  for  those  who  labor  a  weekly  season  of  rest,  and  to 
furnish  mankind  with  sufficient  opportunities  for  worship- 
ping God,  and  securing  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  must  it 
not  in  every  age  and  clime  be  equally  indispensable  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  objects?  Is  there  a  time  coming  when 
men  will  need  no  intervals  of  rest  to  recruit  the  exhausted  en- 
ergies of  body  and  mind  ;  a  time  when  they  will  be  released 
from, all  obligation  to  worship  God,  and  commemorate  the 
wonders  of  creation,  providence  and  grace  ;  a  time  in  which 
"  they  will  want  no  Sabbath  to  discharge  the  sacred  duties  of  # 
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religion,  and  accomplish  its  high  and  holy  purposes  ?  No ; 
it  is  quite  as  necessary  for  us  as  it  was  for  the  saints  of  cid ; 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  needed  even  through  the  miUeniuin, 
till  all  the  graces  and  virtues  of  earth  shall  be  transplanted  to 
the  paradise  of  God,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect 
shall  enter  on  the  blessed  Sabbath  of  eternity. 

On  the  united  strength  of  all  these  ailments  we  may  8afi»- 
ly  rest  the  universal  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sablwdu 
If  it  was  appointed  by  God  himself  at  the  close  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  given  to  our  first  parents  as  the  representatives  of 
their  whole  posterity  ; — ^if  he  renewed  it  amid  the  glories  of 
Sinai,  and  engraved  it  with  his  own  finger  among  the  other 
imperishable  principles  of  the  decalogue; — if  it  is  nowhere 
expressly  repealed  by  divine  authority,  but  enjoined  through- 
out the  Bible  almost  as  fi'equently,  and  enforced  by  the  same 
il  eternal  sanctions,  as  repentance,  or  the  worship  of  God ; — if 

it  was  for  so  many  thousand  years  observed  as  scrupulously 
as  any  other  precept  of  the  moral  law  by  prophets,  and  all  the 
saints  of  old ; — if  it  was  recognized  by  our  Saviour  himself 
both  before  and  after  the  aboUtion  of  the  Jewisli  economy,  in- 
troduced by  his  own  example  and  that  of  his  Apostles  among 
ttic  primitive  disciples,  and  handed  down  from  that  time  to  the 
present  as  an  ordinance  of  divine  appointment ; — if  the  trans- 
fer of  this  institution  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  made  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  without  aflTccting  its 
grand  and  only  essential  principle,  and  has  ever  l>een  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  special  smiles  of  heaven  on  the  Lord's  day; 
— if  all  the  reasons  that  rendered  a  Sabbath  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  the  Jews  and  early  Christians  must  continue  with 
increasing  force  down  to  the  end  of  time ;  then  do  we  feel 
constrained  to  regard  the  Sabbath  as  binding  alike  on  all 
mankind,  in  every  age  and  country. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  a  subject  so  exten- 
sive as  the  duties,  or  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but 
we  cannot  conceal  our  regret  in  observing  the  disposition,  so 
•  prevalent  among  the  open  and  covert  enemies  of  vital  godli- 

ness, to  convert  it  into  a  season  of  recreation  and  amusement 
Some  of  these  men,  who  would  fain  show  the  same  sort  of 
respect  for  the  Sabbath  that  Hume  and  Hobbes  did  for  Chris- 
tianity, try  very  hard  to  work  themselves  into  a  belief  that  it 
was  intended  merely  or  mainly  as  a  day  of  idleness,  festivity^ 
and  mirth.  What !  did  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  rest  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  creation,  just  to  encourage,  by  his  own 
example,  such  a  prostitution  of  one  day  in  seven  to  sensual 
indulgences  ?    Did  He,  who  is  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
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iniquity,  and  in  whose  sight  the  very  heavens  are  not  clean," 
[  proclaim,  amid  the  glories  of  Sinai,  a  holiday  of  pleasure  and 

1  revelry  1  Did  he  engrave  it  twice  on  tables  of  stone,  and  then 

I  enshrine  it  with  his  moral  law  in  the  doubly  hallowed  ark  of 

I  the  covenant  ?    Did  he  enforce  such  a  day  of  sensual  gratifi- 

cation by  a  multitude  of  promises  and  threatenings,  by  all  the 
I  high  and  awful  sanctions  of  his  own  authority  l    Did  he  so 

I  often  rebuke  and  punish  his  people  for  "  not  doing  their  own 

ways,  and  finding  their  own  pleasure  on  his  holy  day  ?"  Such 
a  Sabbath  an  emblem  of  that  rest  which  remaineth  in  heaven 
for  the  people  of  God  !  The  supposition  shocks  not  piety  alone, 
but  common  sense.  It  is  a  most  glaring  absurdity.  It  is  in 
the  face  of  all  that  the  Bible  says  on  the  subject.  The  ex- 
ample of  God's  people  in  all  ages  is  against  it.  It  thwarts 
the  grand  puipose  of  the  Sabbath,  by  making  it  a  holiday  of 
vice  and  profligacy.  Such  a  perversion  of  this  sacred  day ' 
would  open  a  fountain  of  pollution  and  crime  that  would  del- 
uge the  land.  One  day  in  seven  set  apart  by  the  whole  com- 
munity for  amusement  and  sensual  indulgencies  !  How  long 
,  could  religion,  or  morality,  or  our  liberties  withstand  such  an 
engine  of  corruption  and  ruin  ?  Neither  the  enemies  of  our 
fireedom,  nor  the  great  adversary  of  souls,  could  desire  a  surer 
guarantee  for  our  temporal  and  eternal  destruction. 

We  cannot  refirain  here  from  making  a  few  remarks  on  the 
various  utilities  of  the  Sabbath.  He  whose  "  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works"  gave  it  to  his  creatures  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  wisely  adapted  it  to  their  nature,  circumstances,  and 
wants.  He  did  not  overlook  even  the  brutes  employed  in 
the  service  of  man ;  for  this  sacred  day  provides  for  them  all 
aa  indispensable  season  of  rest  fi'om  their  labors,  and  tends  to 
guard  them  against  those  excessive  toils  to  which  avarice  or 
cruelty  might  otherwise  subject  them. 

But  the  Sabbath  was  emphatically  "  made  for  man."  Does 
not  his  very  nature  require  such  a  weekly  season  of  rest  ? 
Does  not  the  man  of  business  need  it,  to  relieve  his  cares  and 
perplexities;  the  statesman,  to  unbend  his  thoughts  fi-onl  the 
responsibilities  of  his  station ;  and  men  in  every  employment, 
to  diversify  the  dull  routine  of  their  ordinary  occupations,  and 
recruit  the  exhausted  energies  of  body  and  mind  ? 

The  Sabbfith  was  designed  especially  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  earn  "  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow."  It  is  pe- 
culiarly the  poor  man's  blessing  ;  and  miserable  indeed  would 
be  his  lot,  if  no  Sabbath  returned  to  interrupt  his  toUs,  to  re- 
fresh his  weary  frame,  and  cheer  his  jaded  spirits.  It  forms 
hiB  only  sure  defence  against  the  cruel  exactions  of  those 
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whose  avarice,  aided  by  tbeii  power,  migbl  have  rTTtnpAid 
him  to  toil  in  their  service  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  yet 
allowed  him  only  a  [xttance  barely  sufficient  to  preserve  tum 
from  nalcedness  and  starvation.  If  any  man  desires  a  aot^ 
mentary  on  this  asaeition,  let  him  look  at  the  manner  in  wbkh 
the  laboring  classes  in  England,  especially  in  the  manuiacCiir- 
iog  towns,  are  treated  by  their  rich  and  lordly  en^ilojefs. 
Their  wages  are  cut  down  to  the  lowest  prant  that  will  pay 
for  their  daily  bread  ;  and  if  no  Sabbath,  enforced  by  the  lawa 
of  God  and  man,  came  to  tbeu-  relief,  they  would  be  doomed 
to  labor  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  still  obtain  not  a  faitbio^ 
more  than  they  now  receive.  Abolieh  the  Sabbath,  and  how 
soon  would  our  stages,  and  steam-boats,  and  fact«ried,  aiW 
workshops,  and  counting-rooms,  and  printing  establish mems, 
all  continue  their  ordinary  opereticHis  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other,  and  thus  compel  the  laboring  classes  to  toil  inces- 
sandy,  with  httJe  or  do  iocrease,  in  the  end,  of  their  preseat 
compenaalion. 

But  the  Sabbath  is  in  a  variety  of  ways  subs^vienl  to  the 
temporal  interests  of  mankind.  We  need  not  suggest  how 
iar  k  promotes  neatness  and  comfort  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  how  much  softness,  civility  and  sweetness  of  manners  it 
difluses  through  all  ranks.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  republicaB 
institution,  and  tends,  by  frequently  bringing  men  t(^ether  oo 
a  level,  as  the  children  of  a  common  Father  in  heaven,  to 
abase  their  pride,  to  soften  the  aeporiliea  of  their  (eiiiper,  aiul 
produce  such  an  interchange  of  kiud  and  respeclfiil  regards,  as 
must  improve  their  general  character,  and  greatly  iocrease  tlie 
amount  of  their  enjoyments. 

But  mark  the  social  results  of  Sabbath-breaking.  Where 
do  you  find  the  most  filthy,  fomished,  boorish  wretches  of  our 
race?  In  the  sanctuary,  or  in  those  habitations  which  the 
Sabbath  has  made  bethels  of  devotion  1  No ;  you  will  find 
Ibem  in  the  resorts  of  Sabbath-breakers — in  the  grog-shop,  ia 
in  the  gambler's  haunt,  in  those  cellars,  and  garrets,  and  e^moky 
hovels  of  mud  and  thatch,  which  have  never  been  consecrat- 
ed to  the  holy  and  delightful  duties  of  the  Sabbath. 

This  sacred  day  is  also  the  guardian  of  good  morals.  It 
[H'omotes  ail  the  social  virtues,  by  inculcating  the  best  precepts 
of  mor^ty,  and  enforcing  them  by  the  most  powerfiil  sanc- 
tions. Every  friend  of  the  Sablmth  will  be  a  friend  of  good 
order ;  aor  can  he,  so  long  as  he  clings  to  this  ark  of  God, 
sink  into  the  abyss  of  profiigacy  and  crime.  How  can  any 
man  become  decidedly  vicious,  without  first  Ineaking  away 
from  this  holy  institution  1     Must  he  not,  before  starting  ool 
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his  guilty  career,  escape  from  its  powerful  restraints,  and  steel 
his  bosom  against  its  bland  and  holy  influences  ?  Does  the 
drunkard,  the  thief,  the  murderer,  any  veteran  in  vice  and  vil- 
lainy, keep  the  Sabbath  ?  No ;  such  an  instance  cannot  be 
found  in  all  the  annals  of  guilt.  Chief  Justice  Hale,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  luminaries  of  English  law,  remarks  that, 
of  all  the  persons  convicted  of  capital  crimes,  while  he  was  on 
the  bench,  there  were  but  very  few  who  would  not  on  inquiry 
confess,  that  they  began  their  career  of  wickedness  by  neg- 
lecting the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  and  indulging  in  vicious 
conduct  on  that  day. 

This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  universal  observation. 
Pass  through  the  streets  and  lanes  of  our  large  cities ;  visit 
npt  only  the  abodes  of  the  vicious  and  sufiering  poor,  but  the 
more  fashionable  resorts  of  guilty  indulgence ;  go  to  dram- 
shops and  gaming  houses,  to  theatres  and  their  bacchanalian 
purlieus,  those  sewers  of  a  city's  pollution — those  laboratories 
of  wickedness,  where  profligates  and  villains  are  manufactured 
by  wholesale  ;  inquire  at  the  penitentiaries  and  prisons,  at  the 
scaffold  itself ;  and  in  all  these  abodes  of  vice  and  misery,  how 
many  will  you  find,  that  have  been  wont  from  their  youth  to 
observe  God's  day  of  holy  rest  ? 

The  Sabbath  is  also  the  best  safeguard  of  our  liberties.  It  pro- 
motes the  spirit,  the  principles,  and  all  the  virtues,  which  are  so 
indispensable  to  the  support  of  a  goveftiment  Uke  ours.  Why 
do  not  Spain  and  Italy  become  free  ?  They  have  not  strength 
of  character  sufficient  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  despotism, 
nor  such  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  virtue  among  the  people 
as  is  requisite  to  preserve  or  enjoy  liberty.  Prance  did  obtain 
her  freedom  years  ago  ;  but  it  soon  became  a  fountain  of  pollu- 
tion and  blood,  flowing  over  the  land,  and  requiring  the  strong 
arm  of  a  military  despot  to  stay  the  torrent.  Mexico,  and  parts 
of  South  America  have  achieved  a  nominal  independence ;  but 
it  has  been  little  better  than  a  foot-ball  of  faction,  or  like  one  of 
their  own  volcanoes,  grumbling  its  subterranean  thimder,  and 
occasionally  pouring  forth  desolation  and  death.  Without  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Sabbath,  how  shall  a  whole  com- 
munity be  made  to  govern  themselves  ?  By  laws  ?  The  first 
breath  of  popular  phrenzy  would  blow  them  away,  like  a  feather 
before  a  hurricane.  What !  can  you  coax  an  exasperated  mul- 
titude to  tie  up  their  own  hands  ?  Would  a  mob  of  infuriated 
malcontents  legislate  themselves  into  submission  ?  "  Alas  ! 
Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed."  How  long,  then,  could  a  nation 
of  Sabbath-breakers  remain  free  ?  Would  not  all  our  glorious 
institutions  sink  together  in  the  same  grave  that  buries  th% 
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Sabbath  1  Tea  ;  erase  this  sacred  day  from  our  calendar,  or 
neutralize  its  benign  influences  on  the  conununily ;  and  y<ia 
prepare  the  way  for  such  Vandal  irruptions  of  ignorance,  irr^ 
gion,  and  abandoned  profligacy,  as  would  ere  long  sweep  away 
3ie  last  vestige  of  our  fondly  cherished  liberties. 

We  cannot  pause  to  mention  the  variety  of  ways  in  whicb 
the  Sabbath  tends  to  promote  the  intellectual  improvement  of 
society.  Look  at  the  flood  of  light  which  it  is  continually  pour- 
ing upon  all  classes.  It  furnishes  the  most  effectual  means 
ever  devised  for  diflusing  knowledge  and  mental  culture  among 
the  great  mass  of  manland.  It  instructs  every  age  and  rank ; 
it  makes  all  either  teachers  or  learners  in  the  school  of  religion ; 
it  brings  infoincy,  manhood  and  old  age  to  the  place  of  prayer, 
and  there  imparts  to  them  instruction  on  subjects  important 
alike  to  all,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  call  into  healthful  exercise 
the  noblest  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  Sabbath  has  in  fact 
done  more  than  all  other  causes  put  together,  to  promote  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  society  at  large,  and  especially  of 
the  lower  classes.  It  is  the  luminary  of  our  mentoJ  hemis- 
{rfiere ;  and  without  its  genial  light,  nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Christendom  might  eventually  sink  back  into  all  th« 
darkness  of  their  former  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

But  the  Sabbath  is  fax  more  important  to  our  spiritual  inter- 
ests. It  is  the  scaffolding  on  which  to  stand,  in  erecting  the 
building  of  God.  It  \&  the  main  channel  through  which  the 
gospel  pours  upon  the  mass  of  society  the  full  tide  of  its  truths 
and  its  sanctifying  influences.  It  is  the  principal  engine  of 
God's  moral  government  over  our  race,  and  gives  an  indis- 
pensable impulse  to  that  system  of  operations  which  is  des- 
tined, under  God,  to  work  out  the  redemption  of  a  world.  Des- 
troy the  Sabbath ;  and  you  might  almost  as  well  bum  the 
Bible ;  for  it  would  soon  be  neglected  and  well  nigh  forgotten. 
Annihilate  the  Sabbath ;  and  you  might  as  well  demolish  the 
sanctuary ;  for  its  mouldering  walls  would  ere  long  be  cover- 
ed with  moss,  and  there  would  the  swallow  build  her  nest, 
and  the  owl  pour  forth  his  nightly  dirge  over  the  ashes  of  pie- 
ty, buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  her  own  temple.  Blot  out  the 
Sabbath ;  and  you  might  as  well  finish  the  work  of  desola- 
tion at  once, — abolish  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  disband  the 
church,  and  put  an  end  to  all  the  efforts  of  piety,  and  dig  the 
grave  of  Christianity  herself,  and  ring  the  knell  of  her  final 
departure  from  earth,  and  let  loose  the  powers  of  darkness  to 
sway  an  undisputed  dominion  over  our  world,  and  drag  its 
guilty  inhabitants  down  to  the  realms  of  eternal  night ! 

With  such  views  concerning  the  divine  authority  of  the 
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Sabbath,  and  ha  vast  importance  to  all  our  interests,  we  can- 
not but  regard  the  habitual  Sabbath-breaker  as  deeply  stained 
with  guilt,  and  the  author  of  incalculaUe  nnschief.  If  there 
is  an  individual  in  the  land  that  is  sapping  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  opening  a  foun- 
tain of  evil  that  will  pour  its  bitter  waters  through  time,  and 
through  eternity,  it  is-  he  who  ttrould  ftdn  annihilate  the  Sab- 
bath, or  who  habituidly  profimes  it  by  woiidly  business  and 
pleasure^  The  community  niay  connive  at  his  wickedness ; 
but  if  he  exerts  so  baleful  an  influence  on  the  temporal  and 
ispiritual  interests  of  society ;  if  he  does  so  much  to  defeat  all 
the  means  which  God  employs  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  ; 
if  he  steels  his  own  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  those  around  him^ 
against  the  blessed  tendencies  of  the  Sabbath  to  prepare  them 
for  heaven ;  wiU  its  Almighty  Lawgiver  hold  him  guiltless  ? 
Is  his  conscience  now  asleep  1  Alas,  it  cannot  always  sleep ! 
The  trumpet  of  the  last  day  will  surely  wake  it,  and  call  the 
transgressor  of  the  fourth  commandment  to  as  strict  an  account, 
as  that  of  the  violator  of  any  other  precept  of  the  decalogue. 

We  tremble  also  for  a  Christian  community,  that  can  smile 
with  apparent  complacency  on  the  Sabbath-breaker.  If  a  man 
bears  folse  witness,  we  punish  him  with  rigcx- ;  if  he  steals 
oar  property,  we  confine  him  in  a  prison ;  if  he  commits  mur- 
der, we  send  him  to  the  gallows,  and  brand  his  name  with 
perpetual  infamy.  But  has  God  forbidden  these  crimes  more 
expressly  than  the  profanation  of  his  holy  day?  Yet  how  do 
many  regard  the  man  who  continues  week  after  week,  through 
his  whole  life,  to  trample  on  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  ?  While 
God  looks  upon  him  as  one  of  the  boldest  rebels  against  his 
throne,  not  a  few  in  society  seem  to  envy  his  freedom  from 
the  troublesome  scruples  of  other  men's  consciences,  and  even 
admire  those  pleasure-loving  favorites  of  fortune,  who  spend 
this  day  of  haJlowed  rest  in  worldly  amusements,  and  fashion- 
able dissipation. 

But  can  Christians,  witli  a  safe  conscience,  thus  connive  at 
the  violation  of  this  sacred  day  ?  Would  God  hold  them  guilt- 
less, while  smiling  complacently  on  the  habitual  Sabbath-break- 
er, and  virtually  abetting  his  wickedness?  Are  they  not 
bound,  by  the  high  authority  of  Jehovah,  to  stand  ~aloof  from 
every  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  cautiously  abstain  from 
exerting  any  influence  likely  to  destroy  or  diminish  its  moral 
energies  ?  God  has  settled  this  question  himself.  Examine 
his  own  explanation  of  the  fourth  command,  and  you  will  find 
that  he  makes  our  responsibility  here  c(Hnmensurate  with  the 
whole  extent  of  our  influence.    *^  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  aiqr 
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work^ — Is  this  all  ?  Does  he  require  thee  to  do  no  mare  thaa 
simfdy  to  keep  the  Sabbath  thyself?  Let  the  sequel  answer* 
— "  Thou,  7wr  thy  sanj  nor  thy  daughter^  nor  thy  man-ser- 
vanif  nor  iky  tnaid-servajit,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thystrcmffer 
that  is  wUkin  thy  gates.^  Heie  God  expressly  requires  us  to 
see  thai  all  under  our  control  observe  the  Sabbath ;  and  if  we 
require,  or  willingly  permit,  our  children  or  servanUi,  our  cattle 
or  our  property,  to  profane  this  lacred  day,  we  are  in  the  eye  of 
Ood  as  truly  Sabbath-breakers,  as  if  we  trampled  it  under  our 
own  feet 

So  common  sense  would  say.  Qui  facit  per  alintn^  fa- 
cit  per  se.  Did  not  Solomon  ouild  the  temple,  without 
a  hammer  upon  it  himself?  May  not  a  monarch,  while 
posing  in  his  palace,  wage  war  on  a  distant  continent  1  Is 
not  tlie  man  who  employs  his  capital  in  the  slaveHrade,  as 
guilty  as  any  of  the  reckless  crew  whom  he  hires  to  carry  on 
for  lus  own  benefit  this  abominable  traffic  in  fle^h  and  Uood  ? 

There  is,  then,  a  vast  and  fearful  responsibility  resting  on 
the  professed  friends  of  God ;  and  they  ought  to  sleep  no  longer 
over  the  dangers  which  encompass  the  Sabbath.  Do  you  ask 
what  these  dangers  are  ?  We  have  not  time  to  mention  their 
number,  or  the  sources  from  which  they  spring ;  but  look  at 
the  countless  forms  of  its  violation  among  us ;  pass  along  our 
coasts,  and  rivers,  and  all  our  great  thoroughfares ;  visit  our 
dties,  and  large  towns,  and  manufacturing  establishments ;  go 
to  the  numberless  places  of  fashionable  resort,  and  guilty  dissi- 
pation on  this  sacred  day ;  count  the  Sabbath-breaking  lines 
of  public  conveyance  that  are  regularly  traversing  the  whole 
country  ;  inquire  at  livery-stables,  at  dram-shops,  and  gaming- 
houses ;  go  to  many  a  field,  and  work-shop,  and  factory,  and 
oounting-rootn,  and  printing  estaUishment ;  behold  the  swarms 
of  European  Sabbath-breakers  that  are  drifted  to  our  shores  by 
almost  every  wave  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  will  you  not  perceive 
a  mighty-tide  of  Sabbath  profanation  spreading  over  the  land, 
and  threatening  to  sweep  away  this  sacred  institution  ? 

But  what  shall  be  done  to  roll  back  this  threatenmg  tide  ? 
Nothing?  Something  mufft  be  done,  or  the  Sabbath  is  gone 
forever.  But  what  can  l>e  done  ?  Shall  we  legislate?  Our 
fathers  legislated  ;  but  where  now  are  their  laws  ?  Entomb- 
ed in  the  statute-book,  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

It  is  impossible  for  laws  alone  to  enforce  a  proper  observ- 
y  ^  ancc  of  the  Sabbath.     They  may  manacle  the  hands,  and 

'  fetter  the  feet ;  but  can  they  force  the  heart?    They  may  car- 
ry a  man  to  the  sanctuary ;  but  can  they  there  restrain  his 
fi  wandering  thoughts,  raise  fiis  grovdling  desires  to  heaven, 
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BOd  compel  him  to  worship  God  in  sfririt  and  in  truth  ?  They 
may  seize  his  property  and  person  ;  hut  can  they  make  him 
find  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  and  revere  it  as  the  holy  of  the 
Xord?  Can  they  endear  this  blessed  day  to  his  heart,  and 
«nshrine  it  among  his  purest  and  most  delightful  affections  1 

Here  human  legislation  is  powerless ;  and  all  history 
proves  its  utter  impotency.  Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  enacted  laws  in  behalf  of  the  Sabbath.  What  is  the  re- 
sult ?  It  is  in  matny  parts  of  our  country  htde  more  than  a 
hoUday ;  in  some,  it  is  prostituted  to  gaming,  horse-racing, 
«nd  kindred  practices ;  and  in  our  great  commercial  metropo- 
lis, no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  shops  were  lately  found 
open  on  this  sacred  day.  But  are  there  no  laws  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  guard  the  Sabbath  from  profanation  ?  Yes  ; , 
laws  very  like  our  own ;  but  not  a  public  sentiment  to  en- 
force their  observance,  or  their  execution.  No  wonder  then 
at  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath ;  for  law,  in  a  community  like 
ours,  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  people's  voice.  Their  voice  must 
not  only  exact,  but  execute  every  law ;  and  just  as  well  might 
you  think  of  swimming  up  the  falls  of  our  own  Niagara,  as 
attempt  to  enforce  among  us  any  laws  that  are  not  sanction- 
ed and  sustained  by  pubhc  opinion.  There  is  indeed  such  a 
jealousy  of  legislation  on  all  moral  subjects,  that  a  law  ex- 
pressly in  favor  of  the  Sabbath  woidd  seriously  impede,  rath- 
er than  promote,  any  enterprise  which  depends  on  the  spon- 
taneous efforts  of  the  people. 

Shall  we,  then,  set  the  Sabbath  adrift  on  those  wild  and 
angry  waves  which  so  often  sweep  across  the  turbid  ocean 
of  politics  ?  No ;  let  us  rather  anchor  it  fast  by  the  throne 
of  God.  Let  us  place  it  under  the  guardian  care  of  its  Al- 
mighty Lawgiver,  and  call  on  its  friends  to  hear  his  voice, 
bidding  them  use  the  same  moral  means  far  promoting  a 
due  observance  of  his  holy  day^  that  they  employ  in  per- 
sttading  men  to  repent,  and  embrace  the  gospeL 

The  temperance  reform  has  developed  a  principle  sufficient, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  redeem  the  Sabbath ;  and  we 
hail  the  plan  proposed  by  the  General  Association  of  this 
State,  as  the  best  adapted  to  accompUsh  ''  a  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  They  recommend,  as  our  readers 
already  know,  that^ministers  should  preach  on  the  subject, 
and  then  procure  among  their  people  the  signatures  of  as 
many,  both  male  and  female,  as  are  old  enough  to  act  inteOi- 
gently,  and  are  willing  to  subscribe  the  following  agree- 
ment: 

'^  Believing  that  all  worldly  busukess  and  traveUing  on  the  CbiiaK 
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tian  Sabbath,  except  for  purposea  of  piety,  neoeasity,  or  merey, 
all  worldlv  viaiting  and  amuaements  on  that  day  are  contrary  to  the 
divine  will,  and  injurious  to  the  social,  civil,  and  religious  interests  of 
men ;  we,  the  subscribers,  agree  that  we  will  abstain  from  any  such 
violations  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  we  will  use  our  influence  to  per- 
suade  our  own  families  and  others  to  do  the  same.^ 

This  measure  needs  little  or  no  comnient.  It  aims  directly 
at  the  grand  object,  proceeds  on  the  right  principle,  and  em- 
ploys, it  is  thought,  the  best  means.  It  is  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture  of  the  subject,  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
state  of  society  among  us.  It  appeals  simply  to  the  piety  and 
patriotism  of  the  conununity,  and  calls  only  on  those  vs^ho 
respect  the  Sabbath  themselves,  and  appreciate  its  importance, 
to  unite  their  example  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  institution 
iv^hich  the  interests  of  two  worlds,  and  the  laws  both  of  God 
and  man  rec|uire  us  to  sustain.  It  puts  the  laboring  oar, 
where  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  hand  of  those  whom  God  has 
made  the  special  guardians  of  his  holy  day,  and  thus  aims  to 
enUst  an  influence  that  shall  render  tlie  Sabbath  reformation 
thorough,  universal  and  permanent. 

To  this  measure  there  are  no  valid  objections,  that  were  not 
made  against  those  pledges  of  temperance,  which  have  now 
become  so  justly  and  so  generally  popular.  We  cannot  see 
how  any  sincere  friend  of  the  Sabbath  can  excuse  himself 
from  signing  a  pledge,  so  simple,  so  easy,  and  so  reasonaUe. 

Do  you  say,  '  I  keep  the  Sabbath  already  ;  I  have  always 
kept  it ;  and  I  need  no  pledge  to  deter  me  from  violating  it?' 
Very  well ; — this  is  the  reason  why  we  wish  the  influ- 
ence of  your  example.  If  you  did  not,  and  would  not,  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath  yourself,  we  should  not  desire  your  signa- 
ture. 

'  But  would  you  make  me  confess,  by  signing  such  a  pledge, 
that  I  am  a  Sabbath-  breaker  V  By  no  means ;  and  the 
pledge,  so  far  from  implying  this,  goes  expressly  on  the  sup- 
position that  you  respect  and  appreciate  the  Sabbath  enough 
to  support  it  by  your  example. 

, '  But  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  my  example  as  well 
without  the  pledge  as  with  it  T  Surely  not ;  for  how  could 
your  example  be  known  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  your 
acquaintance  ?  Could  the  examples  of  so  many  thousands 
in  the  temperance  cause  have  been  brought,^  without  a  pledge, 
to  bear  on  public  sentiment  through  the  land  ?  We  need  a 
similar  pledge  to  turn  the  current  of  public  opinion  and  prac- 
tice in  favor  of  the  Sabbath. 

^  But  I  dislike  every  kind  of  pledges.'    If  you  are  unwilling 
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by  such  a  pledge,  to  let  the  world  know  your  detenuination  to 
keep  the  Sabbath,  can  you  be  its  sincere  and  steadfast  friend  ? 

'  But  we  are  already  bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
land  to  keep  the  Sabbath.'  So  are  all  our  citizens  ;  but  do 
they  keep  the  Sabbath  1  If  you  feel  the  oUigation  of  these 
laws,  what  objection  can  you  have  to  expressing  it  by  a  pub- 
lic pledge  ? 

'  But  I  see  no  need  of  such  an  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Sab- 
bath.' No  need !  Have  you  been  asleep  ?  Then  open 
your  eyes  on  the  wide-spread  and  increasing  profanations  of 
this  sacred  day,  and  you  will  see  need  enough  of  all  that  the 
friends  of  God  and  our  country  can  do  to  rescue  the  Sabbath 
from  its  degradation,  and  .extend  its  blessed  influences  over 
the  land. 

^  But  what  good  will  this  Sabbath  pledge  do?'  The  same 
that  the  temperpance  pledge  has  done — ^it  will,  if  generally 
adopted,  turn  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
Sabbath.  True ;  a  few  insulated  examples  will  not  do  this  ; 
but  would  not  a  simultaneous  enrolment  all  over  the  land 
accompUsh  the  object  ? 

'  But  will  pledges  alone  redeem  the  Sabbath  V  By  no 
means  ;  but  they  will  begin  the  reformation,  and  form  an  en- 
gine sufficient,  if  kept  in  operation  long  enough,  to  work  out 
the  redemption  of  this  sacred  day.  What  important  work 
of  benevolence  was  ever  finished  at  a  stroke  ?  Did  a  sin- 
gle effort  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  accomplish  the 
work  of  African  emancipation  1  So  the  proposed  pledge 
only  commences  this  work  ;  but  it  may,  and  it  should,  lead 
on  to  such  exertions,  as  will  ere  long  triumphantly  accom- 
plish it. 

^  But,  if  we  adopt  this  pledge,  why  not  promise  to  abstain 
also  fi'om  theft,  murder,  and  every  species  of  wickedness  V 
When  it  shall  become,  as  in  the  cas^  of  the  Sabbath,  so 
fashionable  to  steal,  and  murder,  and  perpetrate  similar  encnr- 
mities,  that  pubUc  sentiment  will  not  permit  the  laws  against 
them  to  be  executed,  then  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  a 
perverted  public  sentiment,  by  uniting  the  friends  of  God  and 
man  in  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  such  crimes. 

'  But,  if  we  push  this  measure,  shall  we  not  array  against 
our  cause  the  influence  of  all  that  do  not  sign  the  pledge*' 
Not  necessarily  ;  and,  if  we  should,  ought  such  an  apprehen- 
sion to  deter  us  from  prosecuting  a  great  and  good  object? 
On  this  principle,  the  friends  of  Africa  ought  never  to  have 
raised  their  voice  against  the  slave-trade,  because  they  were 
sure  to  array  against  them  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
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influential  men  in  the  world ;  phiknthrofnats  alioiild  noi< 
in  favor  of  temperance,  because  ihoae  who  continue  the 
or  traffic  of  ardent  spirits  will  inevitably  be  offended ;  nor 
must  we  endeavor  to  form  or  sustain  any  public  sentiment 
against  dishcHiesty,  and  theft,  and  murder,  because,  forsooth, 
every  knave,  and  thief,  and  murderer  in  the  land,  may  be  exa»- 
perated  to  throw  his  influence  on  the  wrong  side  !  Strange 
and  tremendous  logic ! ! 

^  But  there  is  a  strong  jealousy  of  such  associations  ;  and 
we  shall  surely  meet  with  opposition.'  Jealousy  !  Wh^e  f 
Among  the  sincere  and  devoted  friends  of  the  Sabbath  ?  No; 
but  among  those  who  disregard  its  divine  authority,  and 
trample  on  those  laws  of  God  and  man  which  require  its  ob- 
servance. And  what  does  the  jealousy  of  stu:h  men  prove  ? 
Simply  that  they  fear  these  measures  will  be  successful  in 
arresting,  or  exposing  to  public  displeasure,  their  accustomed 
violations  of  the  Sabbath.  Opposition  !  How  do  you  know 
you  will  meet  any  at  all  ?  Have  you  tried  the  experiment? 
If  not,  you  have  no  right  to  echo  this  watch-word  of  cowar- 
dice and  alarm.  There  is  surely  no  need  of  provoking  oppo* 
sition  against  a  measure  so  free  from  reasonable  objection ;  cmd 
even  were  it  inevitable,  shall  we  sit  still,  and  let  the  Sabbath 
perish  before  our  eyes  '/  Paul  met  with  opposition  ;  our  Sa- 
viour too  met  with  opposition ;  but  ought  they,  thr<.;ugh 
fear  of  opposition,  to  have  shrunk  from  preaching  the  gospel? 
Wicked  men  arc  opposed  to  all  our  benevolent  associations  ; 
but  shall  we  for  this  reason  abandon  every  enterprise  of  be- 
nevolence, and  let  the  world  go  to  perdition  ? 

This  measure  appeals  only  to  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  imposes  on  them  the  entire  responsibility  of  restoring  and 
perpetuating  its  salutary  influences.  Its  success  depends 
mainly  on  Christians  ;  and  are  they  not  bound,  by  all  their 
obligations  to  God  and  man,  to  lead  the  van  of  this  sacred 
enterprise  ?  Yes  ;  it  is  their  duty  and  their  privilege.  God 
and  the  world  expect  it  of  them ;  their  example  and  efibrta 
might  be  successful ;  but  their  reluctance  would  retard  and 
eventually  defeat  every  movement  in  behalf  of  the  object 

It  is  in  the  power  of  Christians,  with  the  promised  bles- 
sing of  God,  to  redeem  and  perpetuate  the  Sabbath.  If  they 
would  themselves  keep  it  as  they  ought,  and  promote  its  ob^ 
servance  in  their  families  and  neighborhoods ;  if  they  would, 
in  their  private,  social  and  public  devotions,  habitually  com- 
mend it  to  the  care  of  its  Almighty  Lawgiver ;  if  they  woukl 
sign  the  proposed  pledge  themselves,  and  persuade  as  many 
as  possible  in  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance  to  do  the  same ; 
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might  they  not  exert  a  wide  and  powerful  influence  in  behalf 
of  this  sacred  cause  ?  There  are,  in  Massachusetts,  proba- 
bly, more  than  seventy  thousand  professed  disciples  of  Christ; 
and  being  scattered  through  the  whole  community,  moving  in 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  touching  the  main  springs  of  every 
effort  in  favor  of  religion  or  morality^  they  might  easily 
bring  a  vast  multitude  into  this  measure.  Should  every  one 
sign  the  pledge  himself,  and  persuade  only  three  others  to  do 
the  same,  we  should  have  in  this  single  state  nearly  300,000. 
In  New  England  there  are  perhaps  250,000  EvangeUcal 
Christians  ;  and  if  they  would  all  sign  the  pledge,  and  each  ob- 
tain three  other  subscribers,  there  would  be  an-ayed  in  behalf 
of  this  sacred  day  the  plighted  example  of  one  milUon. 
There  are  in  this  country  nearly  1,600,000  professed  Chris- 
tians, beside  Papists ;  and  if  all  theise  would  do  the  same,  we 
jshould  see  enlisted  at  once  in  this  cause  6,400,000, — ^mofe 
than  half,  and  that  the  best  half,  of  our  whole  adult  population. 

Shall  we  now  say,  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  arrest  the 
current  of  degeneracy  among  us?  Let  every  Christian  do 
what  he  can  do,  and  should  do ;  and  would  not  the  Sabbath 
ere  long  be  fully  redeemed,  and  its  blessings  diffused  through 
the  land  ?  Shall  we  then  fold  our  hands  in  indolence  or  fear, 
and  coldly  lament  that  nothing  can  be  done?  True,  with 
such  feelings,  nothing  can  be  done ;  but  if  we  sleep  on  till 
this  ark  of  God,  freighted  with  the  destinies  of  two  worlds, 
is  drifted  over  the  cataract,  or  drawn  into  the  whirlpool,  will 
not  God  and  posterity  hold  us  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences ? 

But  a  peculiar  responsibility  rests  on  ministers  oi  the  gos- 
peL  Tt)ay  are  more  interested  than  any  other  class  of  men 
m  the  Sabbath ;  they  are  better  acquainted  with  its  high  and 
holy  claims  ;'  they  are  able  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence 
in  its  beh^f ;  and  a  deep,  unceasing  interest  cm  theur^part  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  full  and  permanent  success  of 
any  effort  to  restore  or  sustain  this  sacred  institution. 
Could  not  the  teb  thousand  Protestant  ministers  in  our  coun- 
try bring  the  great  mass  of  our  population  to  respect  the  Sab- 
.  bath,  and  feel  much  of  its  blessed  influence  ?  Let  them  cry 
aloud  ;  and  their  voices,  sounding  through  the  nation,  would 
ere  long  wake  its  slumbering  conscience  to  revere  God's  day 
of  holy  rest  They  are  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  Sah- 
bath  ;  and  woe  to  the  church,  woe  to  the  land,  if  they  betray 
their  high  and  sacred  trust. 

But  what,  in  fact,  are  ministers  and  churches  doing  through 
the  land  ?    Are  they  awake  and  at  work?    Do  they  all  keep 
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the  Sabbath  themselves,  as  ihey  have  coyenanted  before 
heaven  and  earth  to  do?  Do  none  of  them  for  worldly  pur- 
poses'travel  or  labor  on  this  holy, day?  Do  churches  call 
such  oflenders  to  a  prompt  and  strict  account  ?  Do  the  whole 
community  frown  upon  them?  Are  these  baptized  Sabfaadi 
breakers  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  as  re- 
creant to  their  sacred  and  oft-repeated  vows  ? 

Here  lies  the  grand  obstacle ; — and  we  must  first  pmify 
the  altar  and  the  sanctuary.  Pastors  and  churches  must  re- 
form themselves,  before  a  successful  appeal  can  be  made  to 
men  of  the  world  in  behalf  of  this  sacred  cause.  Never,  tiB 
they  cease  from  all  questionable  practices  on  this  holy  day ; 
never,  till  they  wake  to  a  strict  and  jealous  guardianship  of 
the  Sabbtith ;  never,  till  they  embalm  it  in  their  own  aflec- 
tions,  and  endear  it  to  the  hearts  of  their  ftmniUes  \  never,  till 
they  rise  to  a  faithful  performance  of  tlieir  duty,  and  to  vigor- 
ous, united  efibrts  for  its  preservation ;  till  all  diis  is  done,  we 
can  never  expect  to  see  the  Sabbath  enthroned  in  the  hearts 
of  the  whole  community,  and  extending  its  benign  influences 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

But  let  all  this  be  done,  and  we  despair  not  of  the  Sabbath 
cause.  It  is  the  cause  of  man ;  it  is  the  cause  of  our  coun- 
try ;  it  is  the  cause  of  Zion  and  of  God.  All  the  aaribotes 
of  his  character,  all  the  promises  of  his  word,  are  implicitly 
pledged  for  the  ultimate  success  of  eflbrts  to  redeem  and  per- 
petuate the  Sabbath.  It  is  the  central  pivot  of  all  the  instru- 
mentalities employed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  These 
efforts  then  mtist  succeed,  or  all  is  lost  They  mil  succeed ; 
for  not  only  is  our  own  land  to  be  made  Immanuel's  land,  bat 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  worid  are  destined  to  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

&y,  then,  will  not  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  Sabbath 
crown  with  success  the  efTorts  of  its  friends  ?  Yes ;  let  them 
do  all  they  can  and  should  do ;  let  them  all  remember  the 
Sabbath  themselves  to  keep  it  holy ;  let  tiiem  add  to  the  force 
of  their  example  the  power  of  moral  suasion ;  let  them  urge 
all  the  arguments  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  word  of  God, 
from  the  laws  of  our  country,  from  the  dearest  interests  of 
time  and  eternity ;  let  them  make  every  appeal  likely  to  reach 
the  understanding,  the  conscience,  and  the  heart ;  let  there  be  a 
prompt,  spontaneous  union  of  all  its  friends  for  its  support ;  1^ 
the  pulpit  speak,  the  press  speak,  and  every  friend  of  God  and 
man  be  ready  to  act  in  its  behalf;  let  the  scattered  elements  of 
pul  I'c  opinion  be  collected  into  one  radiant  point,  that  shall 
■end  forth  through  the  community  an  all-pervading  influence ; 
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let  the  best  Christians,  patriots,  and  philanthropistjs  among  us 
be  united  in  a  simultaneous,  spirited  effort  to  save  an  institu- 
tion, so  important  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  man- 
kind ;  let  them,  finally,  commend  this  sacred  cause  in  faith  and 
prayer  to  Him  who  ordained  Uie  Sabbath ;  and  then  may  diey 
hope,  ere  long,  to  see  it  raised  from  its  present  degradation, 
and  diffusing  itsH)lessed  influences  through  the  whole  mass  of 
our  wide-spread  and  growing  population. 

O  for  a  voice  of  thunder  to  rouse  a  slumbering  nation,  or 
at  least  to  wake  those  ministers  and  churches  that  are  now 
asleep  over  the  dangers  which  are  gathering  around  this  sacred 
day  \  We  plead  for  the  best  interests  of  two  worlds.  Are 
you  a  friend  of  man  ?  Then  sustain  an  institution  so  essen- 
tial to  his  welfare  in  time  and  through  eternity.  Are  you  a 
patriot  ?  Then  cling  to  the  Holy  Sabbath ;  for  if  this  ark  of 
God  should  sink,  there  would  be  engulphed  with  it  the  dear- 
est h(^s  of  our  country.  Are  you  a  Christian?  Then  pre- 
serve as  the  itpplA  nf  your  eye  this  main-spring  of  all'  successful 
lefforts  to  save  a  lost  worMu 

And  is  not  this  die  very  time  to  cast  anchor  in  that  fitream 
of  degeneracy,  which  is  so  fast  sweeping  the  Sabbath  to  des- 
truction ?  Now,  while  God  is  granting  such  copious  effu- 
sisns  of  his  Spirit;  now^  while  he  is  pouring  upon  us  so  rich  a 
variety  of  bles^ngs  through  the  channel  of  this  sacred  day ; 
now,  when  we  so  peculiarly  need  its  benign  influences  to  sus- 
tain and  extend  these  seasons  of  refreshing  from  his  presence ; 
now,  when  the  number  of  its  eancere  and  plighted  friends  is 
so  greatly  increased  by  revivak  of  pure  and  mukfiled  religion ; 
now,  while  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  is  la3^ihg  us  undar  so 
many  special  obligations  to  lend  our  example  and  our  utmost 
efforts  for  its  preservation ;  is  not  now  the  time  to  accGmfliah 
this  blessed  reformation  I  If  not  now,  when  can  it  be  ac* 
complished  ?  Will  delay  facilitate  the  work  1  Alas !  we  have 
already  delayed  too  long.  Every  year,  evory  month  is  big 
with  danger.  Let  us  wait  a  little  longer,  and  the  Sabbath  is 
gone  beyond  our  power  to  restore  it.  May  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  preserve  us  from  a  catastrophe  so  ftital ! 

Our  readers,  may,  perhaps  inquire  after  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  ojf  this  article ;  and  we  are  frank  to  confess, 
that  we  have  chosen  rather  to  ftimish  them  with  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  itself,  than  to  spend  time  in  commending  a 
book  already  too  well  known  to  need  any  praise  from  us.  We 
will  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  every  statement,  for  the 
correctness  of  every  position,  or  the  validity  of  every  argu- 
ment ]  but  the  &^tl^or,  "wiih  his  usiial  spirit  and  power,  hioA 
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treated  the  general  subject^  in  a  manner  more  full  and  more 
satisfactory  than  we  recollect  Id  have  found  in  any  other 
writer.  The  work  is  highly  practical,  and  wdl  adapted 
to  popular  use.  Its  republication  in  this  country  is  well- 
timed  ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  ^wnh 
to  understand  the  Scriptural  claims  of  the  Sabbath.  It  will  richly 
reward  a  th(m)Ugh  perusal ;  and  we  could  wish  that,  in  this 
day  of  shallow  and  flippant  sophistry  respecting  the  Sabbath, 
every  Christian,  and  every  unbeUever  too,  would  give  these  lec- 
tures a  candid  and  careful  reading.  The  Prefece  by  Dr.  Woods 
is  full  of  judicious  and  pertinent  remark,  and  weU  calculated 
to  direct  the  reader^s  attention  to  a  right  view  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  an  institution  resting  on  the  authority  of  God,  and  claim- 
ing a  place  in  our  religious  afiections. 

We  rejoice  to  observe  in  England  the  spirit  that  has  called 
forth  these  Lectures.  The  Sabbath,  as  a  handmaid  to  vitai 
godliness,  is  prostrate  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe;  aixi 
we  hail,  as  an  omen  of  good,  the  effects  of  British  Christians 
to  rescue  this  sacred  institution  from  the  fatal  influence  of  suck 
low  and  lax  notions  as  those  of  Paley,  and  to  promote  such 
an  observance  of  it  as  will  render  it  an  efikient  auxiliary  ia 
the  salvation  of  men.  ^  An  Association"  formed  among  the 
author's  people  "  for  the  better,  observance  of  the  Christiaa 
Sabbath"  led  to  the  delivery  of  these  Lectures  ;  and  "  neady 
four  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  housekeepers"  immedi-^ 
ately  united  with  it.  We  bid  all  such  efforts  God  speed  ;  and 
if  every  minister  in  Christendom  would  take  the  high  ground 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  urge  his  people  '^  to  close  their  shops, 
their  counting-houses,  their  offices,  their  books  of  account  od 
this  blessed  day ;"  "  to  avoid  the  reading  of  secular  books 
and  public  newspapers,  the  writing  of  letters  of  business,  the 
paying  and  receiving  of  ordinary  visits,  the  indulging  in  vain 
and  worldly  conversation ;"  **  to  set  apart  the  day  for  spiritual 
duties,  and  give  it  up  exclusively  to  God  ;"  we  are  sure  that 
the  Sabbath  might  be  redeemed  from  its  degradation  through 
the  Christian  worid,  and  be  made  to  exert  ten  fold  more  infti- 
ence  than  it  now  does  in  saving  men  from  sin  and  its  woes. 
There  is  no  subject  so  intimately  and  extensively  connected 
with  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  and  "  it  is  our  heart's  de- 
sire, and  prayer  to  God,"  that  the  Sabbath  reformation  may» 
as  that  of  temperance  aims  to  do,  extend  not  only  through 
our  own  land,  but  over  all  Christendom, 
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A  Practical  View  op  Chribtian  Education.     Prom 
the  seventh  London  Edition.    By  T.  Babington,  Es^i. 
Late  Member  of   Parliament.     With  a  Preliminary' 
Essay.    By  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet.    Fourth  Ameri- 
can Edition.    Hartford :  Cook  &  Co.  1831.  ^.  212. 

The  Family  Monitor,  or  a  Help  to  Domestic  Hap- 
piness. By  John  Anoell  James.  From  the  third 
London  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Boston: 
Crocker  &  Brewster.  1831.  pp.  205. 

If  there  is  any  subject  to  which  we  are  bound  by  the  title  of 
our  work  to  give  diligent  attention,  it  is  that  of  religious  edu- 
cation. The  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  bore  them  across  the 
ocean  to  a  howling  wilderness,  in  the  hope  of  possessing  a  country 
where  the  family  might  have  free  scope  in  training  successive 
generations  to  holiness  and  heaven.  Nothing,  we  are  sure,  is 
more  likely  to  preserve  or  restore  the  doctrines  of  our  fathers, 
and  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  than  an  imitation  c( 
their  earnest  and  pious  care  of  the  rising  generation.  The 
works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  received  already 
such  tokens  of  approbation,  as  to  warrant  our  recommendation 
of  them  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  family  in  the  land.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Babington  has  been  several  times  published  and 
widely  circulated  in  this  country,  with  great  effect,  we  doubt 
not,  upon  the  character  both  of  rising  families  and  of  parents ; 
that  of  Mr.  James  is  a  suitable  companion  to  it.  We  eamestr 
ly  desire  that  they-  may  be  fdlowed  by  some  work  more  adapt- 
ed to  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  popalalion,  and  suited  for  a 
manual  in  all  the  fomilies  of  our  country. 

Having  thus  commended  these  works  to  our  readers,  we 
proceed  (to  what  is  much  more  important)  to  commend  the 
eubject  itself  to  the  good  sense,  the  patriotism  and  piety  of  ^he 
country.  Can  we  do  this  better,  than  by  attempting  to  unfold 
the  moral  opportunity  afforded  by  the  domestic  constitution. 

"  The  domesflc  constitution,"  says  Mr.  James,  "  is  a  divine  insti- 
tute. God  formed  it  himself,  and  like  all  the  rest  of  his  works,  it  is 
well  and  wisely  done.  It  is  a  preparatory  system  for  training  up  the 
good  citizert  and  the  real  Christian. — The  power  of  other  constitu- 
tions is  remote,  occasional  and  feeble ;  but  this  is  close,  constant  and 
mighty.  With  other  systems  the  character  is  only  casually  brought 
into  contact,  but  this  always  teaches  us.  We  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  in  the  very  centre  of  it." 

The  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  wise  and  benevolent 
Creator  from  the  marks  of  design  in  the  contrivances  of  the 

•9 
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natural  world,  which  Paley  bo  admirably  unfolds,  b  no  km 
beautiful  in  its  application  to  that  contrivance  of  the  socM 
state,  THE  FAMILY.  It  IS  a  perfect  syatem,  in  which  the  ex^ 
perience  of  mankind  has  found  nothing  defective,  nothing  ex- 
cessive ;  which  requires  nothing  to  be  added  to  it  and  noUiing 
taken  from  it,  to  make  it  a  complete  machinery  of  private 
and  social  welfiire.  How  wonderful  that  it  should  not  be  nKxe 
the  object  of  piety  and  patriotism  to  give  it  scope  ! — The  do- 
mestic constitution  commences  on  the  most  admirable  princi- 
pie.  The  partners  in  it  form  their  connexion  by  choice,  from 
mutual  affection,  and  become  united  in  a  mutual  interest — in  a 
fellowship  of  property ; — or  rather,  in  a  fellowship  of  ccttdi- 
tion,  whether  of  wealth  or  poverty,  of  joy  or  sorrow,  which 
nothing  but  deatH  can  dissolve.  Marriage  is  the  most  perfect 
freedom ;  or  it  is  the  most  binding  slavery :  uniting  two  peisoaa 
to  each  other  indissolubly,  in  willing  bonds.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  the  fairest  chance  of  a  mutual  and  perma- 
nent r^ard  to  each  other's  welfare.  Even  self-love  forbids  in- 
difference or  unkindness  in  either  party,  and  scarcely  can  GbA 
temptation  to  forget  the  claims  of  plighted  love.  The  neceeei- 
ties  and  the  cares  of  each  find  their  best  aid  and  relief  in  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  the  other,  and  so  nurse  the  primitive 
affection  as  to  msike  it  ever  new,  ever  growing.  The  term 
agreed  upon  for  the  dissolution  of  the  compact  has  the  stron- 
gest tendency  to  direct  both  minds  to  avoid  whatever  may 
cause  painful  reflection  in  a  dying  hour,  and  to  be  ditigent  in 
acquiring  a  treasure  which  wUl  remain  to  each,  when  a  sep- 
aration has  taken  place,  and  in  enjoying  which  boih  may  bs 
united  in  the  future  world  to  part  no  more. 

The  system  commenced  so  fitly  for  the  benefit  of  two  parties 
is  soon  found  to  have  extended  itself:  other  individuals  riaa 
up  to  claim  a  share  in  affections  which  are  already  pledged — in 

Broperty  wJ[Lich  is  already  possessed  by  two  equal  owners, 
ut  in  this  perfect  system,  the  intruders,  demanding  everything 
for  themselves,  excite  no  grudging,  and  bring  no  interferenoa 
with  the  mutual  obligations  and  rights  of  the  original  partiesL 
The  new  inmates  are  objects  of  a  mutual  and  individual  af^ 
fection,  and  win  from  the  heart  of  both  the  care  they  claim. 
Instead  of  separating  united  hearts  and  allied  interests,  they 
bind  them  anew  with  parental  bonds  ;  making  still  stronger 
the  conjugal  tie.  Far  from  weakening  a  covenant  made  to 
endure  until  deatli,  they  introduce  cares  and  interests,  which^ 
if  no  covenant  had  been  made,  should  render  the  partnershq> 
lasting  as  life.  Far  from  hindering  the  welfare  of  the  original 
pai-ties,  they  promote  it  in  the  highest  degree,  by  direaing  thdr 
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efforts  into  a  new  direction,  and  by  requiring  unceasing  diligence 
in  providing  for  the  present  and  iuture  wants  of  beings  like 
themselves, — at  school  in  this  world,  that  they  may  be  educa^ 
ted  for  that  to  which  all  are  fast  hastening.  Let  us  now  see 
how  the  system  loorks  this  doiuble  execution. 

The  necessity  of  food,  sleep,  and  raiment  makes  a  fixed 
dwelling  place  indispensable.  To  this  necessity  the  world  is 
indebted,  as  a  prime  cause  of  all  its  prc^ess  in  civilization,  in* 
telligence  and  morals.  Even  wandering  savages  are  compell* 
ed  to  provide  huts  and  tents,  and  have  a  tendency,  from  neces- 
sity, to  rise  into  modes  of  life  more  and  more  suited  to  intel- 
lectual natures.  Hence  the  great  mass  of  mankind  have 
risen  into  something  like  stationary  and  regular  life,  not  by  a 
beaver's  instinct,  but  by  the  influence  of  motives  on  the  mind, 
notwithstanding  all  the  downward  tendencies  of  ignorance 
and  sin.  In  civilized  and  christian  nations,  the  same  necessi- 
ty prepares  a  comfortable  house,  agreeable  accommodations, 
and  spreads  around  all  the  blessings  of  home.  Home  becomes 
the  place  of  refreshment  and  rest ;  of  cheerful  enjoyment  and 
of  relieved  suffering :  the  place  to  which  parents  turn  and  look 
back  wishfidly  as  they  withdraw,  and  which  seen  firom  a  dis- 
tant hill- top  fills  them  with  joy  inexpressible  as  they  return ; 
— which  childhood  loves,  which  manhood  cannot  forget,  but 
which,  even  after  it  has  nestled  for  itself,  affords  at  every  return 
a  renewal  of  the  pleasures  of  early  childhood,  saddened  and 
softened  often  by  the  remembrance  of  many  dead.  If  there  be  a 
word  in  human  language,  more  wont  than  any  other  to 
awaken  agreeable  emotions,  and  incline  the  heart  to*  whatever 
is  lovely  and  of  good  report,  that  word  is  home  ;  and  as  the 
gospel  shall  by  its  influence  sanctify  and  adorn  it,  it  will  come 
to  signify  the  seat  of  piety  and  happiness,  a*  sacred  garden, 
where  parents  and  their  children  grow,  and  thrive,  and  flourish, 
and  bear  fruit,  until  the  great  husbandman  transplants  them  to 
the  fields  above. 

As  a  first  measure  in  establishing  the  family  state,  that  dif- 
ficulty is  provided  for  which  has  baflfled  more  than  Roman 
wisdom — that  of  setting  two  equal  heads  to  aid  and  check 
each  other  in  the  diflScult  work  of  government.  In  the  do- 
mestic system,  the  point  of  supremacy  is  fixed,  as  well  by  na- 
ture and  circumstances  as  by  revelation,  in  the  party  most  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  other ;  so  that  equality  and  subor- 
dination are  exactly  such  as  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  both ;  to 
secure  in  all  common  cases  tlie  leading  of  one ;  and  to  provide 
a  resort  to  a  final  authority  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency.   The  misery  of  two  heads,  lingering  in  indecision,  or 
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hindetaUg  ^nA  harming  all  the  mettibers  by  contests  for  sape<- 
riority>  nature  has  not  blundered  oti,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
femilyv 

Into  this  system,  so  fitted  to  receive  them,  the  new  inmates 
are  admitted  immediately  from  the  hand  of  their  Maker,  be- 
fore they  have  been  exposed  to  any  contamination  from  with- 
out, and  of  course  with  the  fairest  prospects  for  their  moral 
cultivation ;  yet  under  the  force  of  a  conclusion^  wrought  by 
the  history  of  all  ages,  by  all  observation,  and  by  divine  testi- 
mony, of  a  liability  to  sin^  which  nothing  can  remedy  but 
the  help  of  God  revealed  in  the  gospel,  lest  exertion  should 
be  painlyzed  by  an  impressicm  thai  success  is  easy  and  sure. 
Circumstances  for  a  long  time  favor  the  success  of  parental 
care.  At  first,  children  are  so  helpless  and  exposed,  that  they 
have  neither  the  power  dor  the  inclination  to  stray  away  firom 
under  the  parentid  wing ;  and  for  more  than  one  fourth  part  of 
the  term  of  human  hfe  are  we  inclined  to  seek  its  shelter  ;  un- 
til every  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  forming  the  charac- 
ter, of  winning  the  affections,  and  of  securing  a  good  influence 
upon  the  succeeding  period  of  independent  hfe. 

There  is  a  provision  also  for  parental  skill.  The  young 
and  inexperienced  are  not  presumed  to  have  gained  their  qual- 
ifications, by  the  opportunity  furnished  by  their  own  nurture  in 
femilies  ;  nor  are  they  hurried  into  complicated  and  harassing 
cares.  At  first,  a  single  subject  is  presented,  so  engrossing 
the  affections,  as  to  urge  the  utmost  attention  and  diligence  m 
acquking  the  skill  which  is  needfiil  to  prc»note  and  secure  its 
well  being,  and  yet  bringing  so  few  labors  and  cares,  that 
leisure  and  Uberty  remain  for  application  to  every  source  of 
knowledge,  and  for  considerate  and  carefiil  experiment.  We 
cannot  mistake  the  divine  design.  Youthful  parents  will  find, 
if  they  are  faithful,  that  they  have  no  occasion  for  unprepar* 
edness  for  the  momentous  work  of  training  their  children ;  or 
if  they  are  unfaithfiil,  what  excuse  can  they  find  for  their  neg- 
lect? 

Wisely  limited  at  first,  the  domestic  system  is  always  small 
and  manageable,  perfectly  fit  to  be  entrusted  to  a  race  doomed, 
for  wise  purposes,  to  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
It  requires  no  diligence,  or  care,  or  watchfiilness,  which  is 
above  the  power  of  the  united  parties,  in  the  midst  of  the 
business  which  necessity  demands  of  them.  Rather  it  is  at 
once  so  small,  and  requires  such  a  care,  that  it  is  best  manag- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of  hfe.  In  the 
earUest  period  of  life,  the  mother  cannot,  if  she  would,  get  rid 
of  her  Uttle  ones,  but  for  years  they  beset  her  in  all  her  eta- 
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{^ymeuts ;  and  the  father  can  scarce  help  rendering  his  aid, 
ftnd  refreshing  himself  with  the  care  of  his  children,  in  the 
interval  of  out  door  toils ;  nor  can  either  party  fail,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  require  the  aid  of  their  children,  in  the  business  by 
which  they  are  striving  to  promote  the  comfort  of  their  house- 
hold. Thus  situated,  the  care  which  children  need,  if  given 
at  all,  must  be  given  amidst  the  business  of  life.  It  is  well 
that  the  circle  is  small  and  manageable  ; — it  is  also  well  that 
the  care  demanded  must  be  so  given — that  it  cannot  find  a 
place  of  seclusion  and  retirement  from  the  world,  in  which 
both  parties  have  to  act.  The  care  which  must  be  given  in 
the  midst  of  business  is  the  very  care  best  fitted  to  promote 
the  mutual  improvement  of  all  concerned.  It  prevents  pa- 
rents from  being  absorbed  in  the  grosser  interests  of  life,  to 
the  neglect  of  mental  and  moml  culture ;  and  it  forbids  a 
mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  young  which  shall  give 
them  a  distaste  and  unfitness  for  those  duties  of  life,  which 
are  appointed  as  the  means  and  the  tests  of  their  mental  and 
moral  acquirements.  Thus  parents,  amidst  their  toil  and 
-drudgery,  occupy  the  station  of  prophets  and  teachers  ;  and 
the  children's  place  of  learning  their  lessons  is  SL*world  in 
'miniature. 

It  is  thus  that  parents  and  their  children  have  the  fairest 
opportunity  of  mental  culture.  Through  the  earliest  years  of 
childhood,  there  are  objects  enough  in  the  narrowest  circle  to 
inspire  curiosity  and  excite  inquiry,  and  the  occasions  increase 
as  age  increases  and  the  field  of  observation  widens ;  while  the 
commonest  things  cannot  be  explained,  the  commonest  ques- 
tions answered,  without  thought  and  reflection,  without  feeling 
the  need  of  gaining  more  knowledge.  New  and  difiScult  circum- 
stances occur  in  every  family,  which  demand  the  energy  and 
devices  of  parents  and  their  children,  and  furnish  the  opportunity 
of  fitting  both  for  the  expected  demands  of  later  life.  It  is 
here  that  in  teaching  and  learning,  the  elder  and  the  younger 
minds  grow  and  flourish  together. 

In  like  manner,  the  feimily  is  a  field  for  the  exercise  and  cul- 
tivation of  every  Christian  virtue.  The  family  is  the  school  of 
patience,  of  forgiveness,  of  kindness,  of  self-denial,  of  faith ;  for 
the  circumstances  of  life  are  always  giving  occasion  to  exercise 
.and  strengthen  these  graces — graces  fitted  toeach  passing  hour ; 
yet  nothing  less  than  the  faith  and  hope  and  charity  which  are 
to  be  absorbed,  in  charity — ^in  love,  as  soon  as  discipline  shall 
be  needed  no  more.  Even  the  natural  affections  which  belongs 
to  the  family  are  means  of  moral  and  religious  improvement. 
Without  the  essence  of  that  love  which  makes  heaven  happy^ 
Ihey  are  the  best  resemblances  of  it  which  can  precede  its  exist-^ 
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ence,  and  are  the  provision  which  God  has  made  for  alluring 
sinfiil  beings  to  seek  hiin  for  a  grace  of  which,  without  the  social 
affections,  they  would  have  scarcely  an  apprehension.  These 
affections  are  cherished  and  invigorated  by  the  uncertainties  of 
health  and  life ;  and  by  sickness  and  death  they  are  made  so 
tender,  so  softened  and  mellow,  as  to  prepare  the  way  often  for 
the  reception  and  growtli  of  Christian  graces.  Who  has  seen 
80  little  of  the  effect  of  calamity  and  sickness  and  death,  in 
softening  the  heart,  awakening  the  conscience,  inspiring  good 
resolutions,  and  exciting  earnest  desires,  as  not  to  admire  the 
&mily,  in  its  exposures  and  liabilities,  as  the  peculiar  field  for 
receiving  the  good  seed,  and  moistening  and  wanning  it,  until 
it  ^'  die,"  and  spring  up,  and  bear  much  fruit  Who  does  not 
see  it  as  a  vineyard  fenced  and  cultivated  ;  and  hear  over  the*^ 
families  of  Christendom  the  lamentation,  ^  What  could  have 
been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ? 
^hero&re,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  fortji  grqpss, 
brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  V 

This  view  of  the  inteUectual  and  Christian  advantages, 
which  the  family  possesses  within  itself  may  be  clos^^y 
noticing,  that  its  common  and  special  occasions  are  peculiarly- 
adapted  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  dependence,  and  to  produce  the 
custom  of  private  and  family  prayer  ;  i.  e.  to  bind  thefamn 
Uy  to  God, — Families  are  sustained  by  anxious  labors  and 
cares  of  apparently  uncertain  issue ;  are  exposed  to  perplexi- 
ties, and  sufferings,  and  sorrows,  beyond  all  human  skill  to 
avert  Thus  the  united  head  are  forced  by  circumstances^ 
and  by  their  natural  tenderness  for  their  offspring,  to  look  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  to  teach  their  children  that  there  is 
no  helper  but  God.  Under  this  arrangement,  which  almost 
forces  the  unwilling  to  call  upon  God  for  the  supply  of  their 
social  wants,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  should  ever  ask  for  a 
Scripture  warrant  or  command  for  6imily  prayer.  Since  na« 
ture — nature  demands  it  so  plainly^  that  nothing  could  forbid 
it  but  a  voice  from  heaven,  sanctioned  by  as  many  miracles  as 
confirm  the  Bible.  The  necessities  of  nature  call  our  fam^ 
ilies  to  God  daily.  Let  us  not  wait  to  see  if  the  privilege  is 
made  our  duty  by  a  positive  command.  Instead  of  searching 
for  a  command  of  Scripture  to  obey  the  loud  voice  of  nature, 
let  us  hasten  to  our  privilege,  unless  we  are  divinely  forbidden.. 
An  old  writer  remarks  on  family  prayer,  "Fire  is  good — 
you'll  have  it.  Food  is  good — you'll  have  it  Prayer  is  good 
too,  (nay  better  than  all  these)  will  you  not  have  that  also  ?" 
.  This  call  of  nature  to  family  prayer,  which  is  made  by  the^ 
eommon  necessities  of  life,  is  more  imperious^  and  is  Qipre  sen;^ 
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fobly  tbk  amidst  the  calamities,  sicknesses,  and  anxieties,  from 
which,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  no  family  is  free.  How 
often, have  famihes,*  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  have 
lived  without  socizil,  yes,  and  perhaps  without  private  prayer, 
been  forced  to  seek  the  Lord  m  the  season  of  anxiety  and 
trouble !  Oh,  there  are  many  prayerlesa  families,  amidst  the 
allowed  delusions  of  prosperity ;  but  who  wiUingly  suffers  his 
house  to  be  prayerless  in  adversity  ?  So  loud,  in  these  dark 
and  gloomy  seasons,  is  the  voice  of  nature  within ;  so  strong 
are  the  yearnings  of  the  heart  after  a  Helper  greater  than  man ; 
that  often  infideUty  and  vice  are  for  a  moment  suppressed,  and 
the  sneering  infidel  has  been  known,  again  and  again,  to  ask 
some  minister  or  religious  friend  to  be  the  leader  of  his  family 
to  the  Father  of  all  grace.  Oh  no :  prayer  is  not  merely  a 
private  act ;  nor  is  social  pmyer  confined  to  the  public  assem- 
bly. He  must  be  a  riddle  of  a  Christian,  who  prays  in  his 
closet — and  in  his  church — but  has  no  prayer  at  home.  Na- 
ture rebukes  him — all  the  feelings  of  a  husband  and  father  r^ 
buke  him — the  very  heathen  rebuke  him, — who  have  better 
learned  nature's  lesson  than  to  have  a  public  religion,  and  no 
household  god. 

It  is  thus  that  the  domestic  system  is  fitted,  within  itsdf, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties.  No  situation  can  be  conceived 
more  favorable  for  the  intellectual  and  Christian  culture  of  the 
young.  Is  it  not  as  plain,  that  no  mode  for  the  improvement 
of  maturer  years  can  be  imagined,  equal  to  the  care  of  a  young- 
and  rising  family?  Celibacy,  seclusion,  monachism  give  but 
leisure,  without  opportunity — vacancy,  without  the  means  of 
intelligence  and  piety.  But  the  family  presents  constant  occa- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  of  all  the  moral 
graces.  The  wants,  weaknesses,  anxieties,  which  are  felt  in 
the  care  of  a  fanfily,  and  the  growing  demands  of  growing  child- 
hood, carry  forward  education  through  the  years  of  pature  life, 
as  becomes  beings  whose  minds  are  not  straitened  in  their 
growth,  by  the  stature  of  a  man.  As  soon  as  we  escape  from 
the  guidance  of  our  elders,  we  are  placed  under  a  new  course 
of  discipliixe,  in  forming  domestic  arrangements,  and  in  the 
tare  of  the  rising  generation.  .  We  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising and  training  ourselves,  at  the  very  time  that  v^e  stand 
by  divine  appointment  at  the  head  of  families,  using  our  best 
exertions  in  training  our  children. 

This  beautiful  system,  so  admirably  formed,  so  carefiiUy  pre- 
served, which  employs  and  produces  wisdom  and  piety  in  the 
parents,  as  the  means  of  producing  it  in  their  children — ^which 
secures  the  opportunity  of  mutual  influence  and  action — per- 
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vades  all  society.  It  is  no  privilege  of  the  rich ;  iiist^o  doom 
of  the  poor ;  it  is  no  adoption  of  the  wise ;  it  is  no  imposition 
on  the  ignorant ;  but  aUke  the  chosen  system  of  all  classes  of 
society,  fitted  to  the  use  and  comfort  of  all,  uo  where  hindered 
but  by  neglect  and  sin ;  it  being  not  a  machinery  to  be  moved 
and  governed  by  ibrce  from  without ;  but  a  moral  mechanism^ 
which  can  be  kept  in  motion  only  by  the  power  of  motives  on 
the  mind.  Dead  matter,  and  even  animal  instincts,  yield  sub- 
missively to  the  hand  that  forms  them ;  but  reasonable  crea- 
tures can  bury  the  most  precious  talents,  and  turn  to  the  giver 
with  the  false  accusation,  Thou  art  an  hard  master. 

The  wisdom  of  the  domestic  system  further  appears,  from 
its  JUne^s  to  unite  with  larger  societies.  It  is  no  system 
which,  by  its  perfection  within  itself  j  makes  its  members  unin- 
terested in  the  public  wel&re,  but  is  itself  so  interwoven  with 
larger  societies,  as  to  extend  a  family  interest  over  towns  and 
states  and  countries. 

At  first,  the  family  was  the  seed  of  larger  societies.     The 
patriarchal  state  was  such  a  civil  society  as  nature  formed 
during  th«  long  life  of  a  grey-headed  ancestor^  obeyed  and  be- 
loved by  the  influence  of  the  domestic  system.     In  modem 
times,  especially  amidst  the  motley  intermixtures  of  mankind 
in  a  country  like  our  own,  we  might  think  that  ciicumstances 
would  destroy  all  the  influence  of  the  domestic  system  upon 
the  civil  condition,  and  that  it  would  be  favorable  neither  to 
warm-hearted  patriotism  nor  to  regular  obedience.    Yet  gath- 
ered, as  even  this  country  is,  by  a  continued  influx  fi*om  other 
lands,  how  rapidly  do  &mihes  get  interwoven  vrith  general 
society  by  various  association  and  relationship.     Thus  oa 
every  hand  the  way  is  prepared  for  agreeable  and  useful  inti- 
macies, and  for  a  deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of  all  the 
institutions  and  regulations  "which  promote  the  wel&xe  of  so* 
dety.     Civil  society  is  thus  made  up  of  famiUes  so  combined 
together,  wheel  widiin  wheel,  of  one  great  piece  of  mechanism; 
that  the  well-going  of  each  separate  part  cannot  be  secured, 
without  the  easy  and  harmonious  movement  of  the  whole. 

But  patriotism  grows  up  in  the  domestic  state,  not  only  by 
means  of  the  immediate  interest  which  every  family  has  in 
the  present  condition  of  society,  but  by  the  anticipations  of  pa- 
rental love.  If  natural  affection  be  not  paralyzed  or  destroyed^ 
patriotism  in  the  most  extended  sense  is  the  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic system.  Nothing  seems  wanting  to  secure  our  interest 
in  the  condition  of  society  for  years  and  ages  to  come.  For 
the  objects  of  our  affection  we  hope  to  leave  behind  us,  to  out- 
live us  perhaps  for  half  a  century,  and  to  transmit  their  ble8s-> 
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ings  to  those  who  may  outlive  them.  Who,  in  such  a  con- 
dition, would  set  a  train,  which  might  explode  even  in  a 
century  ;  or  be  indifferent  to  those  habits  and  practices  of  soci- 
ety which  may  bring  ruin  upon  his  remote  descendants?  Who 
will  not  feel  inclined  to  plant  trees  of  blessing  which  may  come 
to  maturity,  and  bear  fruit,  long  after  be  is  dead  ? 

Nor  let  us  think  that  the  great  Contriver  forgot  to  connect 
this  primary  society^  with  that  kingdom  which  is  to  displace 
all  other  kingdoms  and  to  fill  the  earth.  When  the  private 
seal  was  given  to  the  patriarch,  it  was  made  known  to  him  as 
the  mark  of  that  national  church  of  which  he  was  the  consti- 
tuted head ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  announced  to  him, 
that  in  him  and  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  Well  might  we  be  astonished,  if  we  did  not  per- 
ceive in  the  family  a  fitneas  to  combine  with  families  in  all 
the  public  institutions  and  offices  of  religion.  The  church 
clusters  together  families — ^parents  and  their  children,  as  the 
objects  of  her  care — while  its  various  institutions  are  promoted 
and  sustained  in  part  by  those  who  are  not  within  her  pale,  by 
their  sense  of  the  value  of  her  services  to  their  young  and  ris- 
ing families.  Thus  families  are  the  nurseries  of  the  church — 
and  the  church  the  patron  of  families.  No  careful  observer 
can  help  perceiving  the  tendencies  of  the  social  system  ;  but  in 
the  divine  revelation  we  may  expect  to  see  the  statement  and 
traces  of  its  benefits,  we  may  expect  to  learn  how  to  give  full 
scope  to  its  benignant  power. 

How  marked  are  its  indirect  commendations  in  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people.  All  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  ritual 
were  adapted  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  children  to  cluster 
around  their  parents,  to  inquire  and  be  instructed  in  the  service 
of  God.  The  first  commandment  with  promise  requires  chil- 
dren to  honor  their  parents ;  and  assures  them,  in  its  fulfil- 
ment, of  personal  and  pubUc  happiness.  At  the  settlement  of 
the  Jewish  tribes  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  leader  of  their  ar- 
mies repeated  his  private  resolution,  and  it  became  the  seed  of 
public  blessing  for  the  generation  following,  '  As  for  me  and 
my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord.'  The  inspired  penmen,  in 
describing  the  highest  public  blessings,  do  but  describe  the 
condition  of  a  nation  of  happy  families.  When  David  had 
given  the  people  rest  from  their  enemies,  he  promised  peace 
upon  Israel  under  the  image  of  a  fruitful  vine  running  up  the 
eides  of  the  -house,  and  of  children  like  olive  plants  round 
about  the  table.  His  prayers  for  public  deliverance  were  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  families  of  his  people — "  That  our  sons  may 
be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth,  and  our  daughters  Uke 
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corner-stones  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace."  With 
an  exclaiuation  which  applies  equally  to  the  family,  and  to  the 
nation  as  a  larger  circle  of  brethren,  he  says,  '^  Behold  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethien  to  dwell  together  in 
unity." 

The  New  Testament  restores  to  its  proper  use  an  institution 
so  well  fitted  to  be  the  channel  of  its  grace  to  every  creature. 
It  asssigiis  to  all  the  members  of  it  their  appropriate  duties  ; 
exhibilis  it  as  the  theatre  for  the  exercis^e  and  trial  of  the  mo^^ 
difficult  and  inipoilant  graces ;  warns  against  the  danger  of 
faiUug  in  the  t^truggle ;  shows  the  dreadful  array  of  principalr- 
ties  and  powers,  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  hov- 
ering over  the  httle  enclusuie  of  the  family  ;  and  offers  its  pan- 
oply as  the  means  of  victory.  It  then  l^eads  us  forth,  rejoicing 
in  victory  and  in  strengtli  gained  in  the  little  circle  of  the 
family,  to  prayers  and  supplications  for  all  saints,  and  for  the 
heralds  of  the  gospel,  that  they  may  have  universal  success.* 

How  wonderful  that  this  consummate  contrivance  has  not 
more  interested  the  attention  of  mankind,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  the  grand  object  of  piety  and  patriotism  to  give  it  scope. 
Without  disparaging  any  plari  which  has  been  devised  for  the 
wellare  of  our  race,  we  may  safely  say,  that  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  give  scope  to  this  which  is  furnished  to  our  hands,  than 
to  adopt  any  or  all  others.  The  world  less  needs  inventors  and 
lawgivers,  than  it  does  the  help  of  those  who  will  clear  away 
the  rubbish  and  the  rust,  which  hinders  the  motion  of  the  do^ 
mestic  machinery,  until  order  and  harmony  shall  prevail 
throughout  Christendom  and  tlie  world. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DR.    LATHROP    ON     ELECTION. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  Election,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Lathrop,  of  West  Springfield,  are  worthy  of  attention  at  the 
present  time. 

"  The  question,  whether  election  is  conditional,  will  easily  be  solv- 
ed by  considering  the  end  which  it  respects. 

*  Soo  Eph.  \i,  10 — 19 — in  connexion  with  tbe  diredlons,  Chap,  t,  SS — 33,  and  yn, 
1—9. 
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*^  If  we  consider  it  as  respecting  the  original  plan  of  salvation,  it 
must  be  absolute  and  uncondltionai.  It  could  not  be  owing  to  any 
foreseen  worthiness  in  fallen  creatures,  that  God  chose  and  deter- 
mined to.  send  them  a  Saviour,  and  to  propose  such  a  particular 
method  of  salvation ;  but  merely  to  his  sell-moving,  sovereign  .  race. 
Their  guilt  and  impotence  were  the  reasons  why  such  a  nieuiod  of 
salvatiou  was  necessary,  and  therefore  their  foreseen  holiness  and 
worthiness  could  not  be  the  reasons  why  such  a  method  was  adopt* 

ed. 

"  If  we  consider  election  as  respecting  the  means  of  salvation,  l^t  is 
unconditional.  It  was  not  owing  to  tiie  virtue  and  goodness  of  ihe 
human  race,  that  a  revelation  was  given  them,  it  was  not  owing  to 
the  previous  desires,  prayers  and  endeavors  of  the  Epiiesians,  or  other 
Gentile  nations,  that  they  were  brought  unto  a  church  state,  and  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation.  It  is  not  owing  to  any  thing 
which  we  had  done,  that  the  gospel  is  sent  to  us,  and  that  we  were 
born  and  have  been  educated  under  it.  All  this  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  pure  favor  of  God.  He  chose  the  Ephesians,  not  because  they 
were  holy,  but  that  they  might  be  holy.  He  predestinated  them,  and 
made  known  to  them  the  mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  which  he  purposed  in  himself.  In  this  sense  the  Apostle 
applies  the  v/ords  of  the  prophet,  ^'  I  am  found  of  them  who  sought 
me  not ;  I  am  made  manifest  to  them  who  inquired  not  after  me." 

"  Farther :  If  we  consider  election  as  it  respecis  the  Jirst  antaken- 
ing  inftuciwe  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  obstinate  siimers, 
whereby  they  are  excited  to  seek  the  mercy  of  God  with  earnestness, 
and  to  attend  on  the  means  of  salvation  with  diligence,  it  is  hei*e  also 
sovereign  and  unconditional.  Foi  that  sinners,  dead  in  their  tres- 
passes, should  be  awakened  to  consideration,  inquiry,  and  an  atten- 
dance on  the  means  of  life,  must  be  owing,  not  to  their  own  previ- 
ous good  dispositions,  but  to  some  special  providence^  sea^-ona- 
ble  word,  or  internal  influence,  which  was  not  of  tlieir  seoking. 
Accordingly  our  Saviour  says,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock  :  It  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  His  knocking  is 
from  his  own  motion,  not  from  the  invitation  of  sinners :  That  is 
tiie  occasion  of  their  opening ;  not  this  the  occasion  of  his  knock- 
ing. 

"  Again :  If  election  be  considered  as  it  respects  the  grace  of 
God  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  I  think,  it  may  be  caJled  sove-r 
reign  and  unconditional.  To  prevent  mistakes,  I  would  qualify 
this  observation. 

"  The  gospel  comes  to  men  accompanied  with  the  Spirit,  which 
is  given  to  convince  them  of  sin,  awaken  in  them  an  apprehension 
of  danger,  and  excite  their  attention  to  the  means  of  safety.  Such 
exercises  ordinarily  precede  conversion.  And  as  sinners  more 
readily  yield  to  these  motions  of  the  Spirit,  and  more  diligently 
apply  the  means  of  religion,  they  have  more  reason  to  expect  the 
grace  which  will  prove  effectual,  "  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall 
be  given."  In  this  sense  I  admit,  that  converting  grace  may  be 
called  conditional  But  where  shall  we  find  those  who  have  never 
resisted  the  Spirit  of  grace,  or  neglected  the  means  of  ssdvation  ? 
— To  sinners  under  this  guilt  and  forfeiture,  God  can  be  under  no 
obligation,  by  justice  or  promise^  to  grant  the  presence  of  bis  re* 
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newing,  or  the  return  of  his  awakening  grewe,  or  even  the  pro- 
longaiiun  of  life.  If  the  continuance  of  lile,  and  the  repeated  ex- 
citations of  the  Spirit,  are  sovereign  and  unj  romised  mercies, 
converting  grace  is  no  less  so.  ^Saving  benefits  are  never  prom- 
ised tu  sinners  on  any  conditions,  but  tiiose  which  imply  a  change 
of  character. 

"  Now  if  among  those  who  have  alike  abused  and  forfeited  the 
grace  of  God,  some  are  reclaimed,  and  others  left  in  a  state  of  sin, 
1  can  see  no  violation  of  justice  or  of  promise ;  for  none,  on  either 
of  these  grounds,  had  a  claim  to  the  benefit.  The  former  must 
adore  God's  mercy  ;  the  latter  condemn  their  own  perverseness. 
The  mercy  granted  to  those  is  no  prejudice  to  these.  Election 
then,  in  relation  to  converting  grace,  is,  in  this  sense,  absolute, 
that  it  is  the  result  of  God's  good  pleasure,  and  not  the  effect  of 
any  condition  actually  performed  by  tlie  sinner,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  could  claim  it. 

"  But  then,  if  we  consider  election,  as  it  respects  the  final  bestotc- 
ment  of  salvation,  it  is  i)lainly  conditional.  This  God  gives,  and 
this  he  determines  to  give,  only  to  such  as  are  made  meet  for  it. 
To  imagine,  that  he  chooses  some  to  eternal  lile  without  regard  to 
their  faith  and  holiness,  is  to  suj  j  o>e  thai  st.me  are  saved  without 
these  qualifications,  or  saved  contiary  to  his  puq^Oi e.  It  is  the 
express  declaration  of  scripture,  "  M  iihout  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.  God  hath  chosen  us  to  salvation  through  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth."  The  terms  of  salva- 
tion are  in  the  gospel  clearly  stated  ;  and  we  must  not  imagine, 
that,  contrary  to  this  statement,  there  is  a  secret  purpose,  which 
will  open  the  door  of  salvation  to  the  finally  impenitent,  against 
whom  the  gospel  has  shut  it,  or  will  shut  tlie  dcJor  against  tlie  sin- 
cerely penitent,  to  whom  the  gosy-el  ha.s  ojiened  it, 

"Whatever  difficulties  may  attend  this  doctrine,  so  much  is 
plain  ;  They  who  are  chosen  to  salvation,  are  chosen  to  be  holy. 
And  whatever  doubts  we  may  have  conceniing  our  own  election, 
we  may  make  it  sure,  by  addmg  to  our  faith  the  virti^es  and  works 
of  the  gospel,    "  If  we  do  these  things  we  shall  never  fall."  " 


THE    VALUE    OF    A    CHILD. 

Extracted  from  H.  Knox, 

« 

"  The  moment  in  which  a  rational,  immortal  spirit  animates  a 
human  body,  a  spark  is  kindled  which  shall  never  be  extinguished. 
The  material  sun  will  grow  old,  wax  dim  with  years,  and  be  prob- 
ably put  out  as  a  lamp  that  burneth ;  the  stars  shall  fall  from  tlieir 
orbits,  and  be  covered  with  darkness ;  but  this  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty, this  intellectual  spark  once  kindled  up  in  the  moral  world, 
sh^  burn  on  with  undiminished  and  eyer-incr easing  lustre,  as 
long  as  God  himself  endures. 

The  birth  of  a  child  we  deem  to  be  but  a  trifling  event,  and  look 
with  indiference,  perhaps  with  contempt,  on  the  little  helpless  stran- 
ger,   But  if  we  viewed  it  with  the  penetrating  eye  of  reason ;  if 
we  considered  it  as  emerging  from  eternal  night  into  life  immor-* 
tal ;  as  an  heir  of  worWs  unknown,  wd  a  candidate  for  an  ^ver* 
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lasting  state ;  as  a  glimmering  spark  of  being,  just  struck  from 
nothing  by  the  all-creating  rock,  which  mnst  burn  and  flame  on 
to  eternity,  when  suns  and  stars  'have  returned  to  their  native 
darkness  or  non-entity ;  which  must  survive  the  funeral  of  nature, 
and  live  through  the  rounds  of  endless  ages ;  which  mu^t  either 
rise  from  glory  to  glory,  ascending  perfectionV  scale  by  endless 
gradations,  or  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of 
misery,  and  to  which  its  immortality  must  eitlier  prove  an  insuf- 
ferable curse,  or  a  blessing  inconceivable,  according  to  the  manntT 
in  which  it  shall  have  acquitted  itself  in  its  present  and  probation- 
ary state ;  we  shall  clearly  discern,  that  the  value  and  importance 
or  a  human  infant  can  scarcely  be  computed. 

To  illustrate  this  thought,  let  us  briefly  consider  tJie  evil  or  good 
which  may  be  either  done  or  received  by  a  child  in  the  coarse  of  its 
existence.    And, 

1.  Perhaps  this  child  is  am  embryo  fend.  Knowest  thou,  O  Pa- 
rent, to  what  this  child  is  born,  of  what  this  child  is  capable  ?  It 
is  now  a  pitiable,  helpless  infant;  but  if  thou  knewest  the  enor- 
mous sins  and  dreadful  sufferings  with  which  its  future  existence 
is  pregnant,  and  most  of  them  perhaps  through  thy  own  sinful  ex- 
ample and  guilty  neglect,  then  thou  wouldst  be  so  far  from  rejoicing 
at  its  birth,  that  thou  wouldst  weep  and  lament  for  the  miseries 
which  are  coming  upon  it,  and  upon  tliyself  for  Xhy  neglect  of  the 
duties  which  thou  owest  it.  Perhaps  thou  hast  never  prayed 
that  God  might  sanctify  this  child.  It  has  been  indeed  baptised ; 
but  hast  thou  ever  oflfered  up  one  fervent  prayer  for  it  since  it  has 
been  born  1  Instead  of  setting  before  it  a  pious  and  virtuous  ex* 
Ample,  teaching  it  to  pray,  inspiring  it  with  a  horror  against  vice, 
instilling  into  its  tender,  opening  mind  the  principles  of  piety  and 
good  morals,  correcting  its  errors,  and  restraining  its  passions 
and  appetites ;  hast  thou  not,  by  the  opposite  example,  fostered  ev- 
ery malignant  passion,  and  cherished  every  budding  vice  in 
its  soul  ?  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  It  grows  up  a  monster 
of  wickedness ;  spreads  the  baneful  contagion  of  vice  as  far  as 
its  influence  can  reach  ;  becomes  the  tem):ter  of  every  company  ; 
the  spoiler  and  obstructor  of  all  good !  How  many  of  its  fellow- 
immortals  has  it  drawn  into  guilt  and  misery  I  Perhaps  it  at 
length  becomes  infamous  for  wickedness,  and  blots  the  annals  of 
history  with  a  character  disgraceful  to  human  nature,  and  with 
crimes  before  unparalleled,  unheard  of!  And  0 !  who  can  describe 
the  miseries  which  await  it  in  a  state  of  retribution  I  The  Ne^ 
Tos,  the  Herods,  the  tyrants,  the  scourges  of  the  earth,  were  once 
helpless  infants ! 

2.  Perhaps  this  child  is  an  embryo-angel,  Knowest  thou,  O  pa* 
rent,  to  what  this  child  is  bom,  of  what  this  child  is  capable  ?  It 
hais  been  the  child  of  thy  prayers  and  vows.  Thou  hast  solemn- 
ly given  it  up  to  God  in  baptism,  and  he  has  graciously  accepted 
the  surrender.  It  is  thy  constant  solicitous  care  to  recommend  it 
daily  to  the  guidance  and  protection  of  its  Father  in  heaven ;  to 
set  a  blameless,  pious,  and  virtuous  example  before  it  \  to  instil 
Into  its  tender  opening  mind  the  principles  of  piety,  integrity, 
«nd  universal  goodness.  Indulgent  heaven  smiles  on  thy  endea* 
▼ors,  and  renders  them  successful,  by  the  concurring  aids  of  om* 
nipotent  grace.    The  seed  of  knowledge  and  of  grace  so  liberallj 
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sown,  will  presently  grow  up  into  a  plenteous  harvest  of  useful- 
ness here,  and  glory  hereafter.  1  lie  child,  like  the  holy  child 
Jesus,  will  grow  in  knowledge,  as  in  stature,  \md  in  favor  both 
with  li CD  and  man.  The  implanted  principle  of  grace  shall  be  in 
him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  liie.  He  shall 
bring  forth  much  fruit  to  the  glory  of  his  fellow  mortals.  Nor 
shall  his  progress  in  holiness  and  happiness  be  terminated  by  this 
mortal  life,  but  go  on  through  eternal  ages.  In  a  word,  who  can 
conceive  the  good  of  which  such  a  child  may  be  made  the  instru- 
ment, or  the  degrees  of  happiness  and  of  glory  to  which  it  may 
be  advanced  ?  St,  Paul^  and  all  those  worthies  under  the  Patri- 
archal, Moaaical,  and  Christian  disj  ensaticns,  who  wrought  so 
'  much  good  in  the  world,  and  who  now  shine  in  such  su].erior  orbs 
of  glory,  were  once  feeble,  despised  infants  !  May  I  speak  it  with 
propriety  on  this  occasion,  the  blessed  Jebub  was  once  an  infant ! 


KNOX's    FAREWELL. 

The  venerable  John  Knox,  the  Apostle  of  Scotland,  having  en- 
countered perils  and  hardships  scarcely  exceeded  by  tlwse  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  tlie  Gentiles,  died  Nov.  24,  1572.  A  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  having  called  together  the  session  of  his  church  at 
Edinburgh,  he  addressed  them  as  follows : 

"  The  day  now  approaches,  and  is  before  the  door,  for  which  I 
have  frequently  and  vehemently  thirsted,  when  I  shall  be  released 
from  my  great  labors  and  innumerable^  sorrows,  and  shall  be  with 
Christ.  And  now,  God  is  my  witness,  whom ,  1  have  served  in 
spirit,  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  that  I  have  taught  nothing  but  tlie 
true  and  solid  doctrine  of  the  gosj.el  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  have 
had  it  for  my  only  object  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  contirm  the 
faithful,  to  comfort  the  weak,  the  learlul  and  the  distressed  by  the 

Eromises  of  grace,  and  to  fight  against  the  proud  and  rebellious, 
y  the  divine  threatenings,  I  know  that  many  have  frequently 
and  loudly  complained,  and  do  yet  complaui,  ol"  my  too  great  se- 
verity ;  but  God  knows  that  my  mind  was  Edways  void  ol  hatred 
to  the  persons  of  those  against  whom  I  thundered  the  severest 
judgements.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  felt  the  greatest  abhorrence 
at  the  sins  in  which  they  indulged,  but  I  kept  this  one  thing  in 
view,  that,  if  possible,  I  might  gain  them  to  the  Lord.  M  hat  in- 
fluenced me  to  utter  whatever  the  Lord  put  into  my  mouth  so 
boldly,  without  respect  of  persons,  was  a  reverential  fear  of  my 
God,  who  called,  and  of  his  grace  appointed  me,  to  be  a  steward 
of  divine  mysteries,  and  a  beUel  that  he  will  demand  an  ac- 
count of  my  discharge  of  the  trust  committed  unto  me,  when  I 
shall  stand  before  his  tribunal.  I  profess,  therefore,  before  God. 
and  his  holy  angels,  that  I  never  made  merchandize  of  the  sacred 
word  of  God,  never  studied  to  please  men ;  never  indulged  my 
own  private  passions  or  those  of  others,  but  faithfully  distributed 
Ae  talent  entrusted  to  me,  for  the  edification  of  the  church  over 
which  I  watched.  Whatever  obloquy  wicked  men  may  cast  on 
me  respecting  this  point,  I  rejoice  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conr 
science.    In  the  mean  time,  my  dearest  brethren,  do  you  pert»- 
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vere  in  the  eternal  truth  of  tlie  gospel  j  wait  diligently  on  the  flock 
over  which  the  Lord  hath  set  you,  and  which  he  redeemed  with 
the  blood  of  his  only  begotten  Son.  And  the  Lord  from  on  high 
bless  you,  and  the  whole  church  at  Edinburgh,— against  whom, 
a^  long  as  they  persevere  in  the  word  of"  truth  which  they  have 
heard  of  me,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail." 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


L   Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  by  Georffe  Christian  Knapp, 
Translated  by  Leonard  Woods,  Jun,  Abbot  Resilient  at  the  TheoL 
JSem.  in  Andaver,  Mass.    In  ta:o   Volumes,     Vol.  I.    New  Y  ork : 
G.  &  C.  &  H.  Carvill.     183L    pp.  539. 

The  Lectures  of  Knapp,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  just  from  . 
the  press,  are  a  valuable  offering  to  the  religious  public,  and  one 
highly  deserving  the  attention  of  our  readers,  especially  of  clergy- 
men. We  say  this,  not  because  we  entirely  approve  of  all  the 
speculations  of  the  Author  (although  he  is,  in  general,  decidedly  , 
evamgelical)  but  because  the  work  is  learned — it  is  biblical — it  is 
historical,  exhibiting  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  Church 
at  different  periods ; — and  we  see  in  it  the  views  of  one,  who  could 
stand  alone,  like  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  amid  the  surrounding  waves 
of  Rationalism  and  Infidelity,  until,  near  the  close  of  life,  the  pros- 
pects of  truth  began  to  brighten,  and  the  signs  of  better  days  ap- 
peared. The  manner  of  discussion  adopted  in  this  work,  the 
references,  the  technics,  and  not  a  few  of  the  topics,  will  be  new, 
and  of  course  interesting*  €uid  instructive,  to  the  generality  of 
A.merican  readers. — The  Translation  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr. 
Woods,  and  the  Preface  (of  nearly  thirty  pages)  and  Notes  exhibit 
at  commendable  extent  and  accuracy  of  theological  research. 

The  Author  of  these  Lectures  appeared  on  the  stage  at  the  time 
when  the  theologians  of  Halle  began  to  be  "  divided  into  different 
schools,  according  as  they  atdhered  more  closely  to  the  principles 
5f  Spener  and  Franke"  (the  founders  of  the  University)  "  or  fell 
jn,  either  with  the  more  ascetic,  or  the  more  free  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples then  prevailing." 

"  His  father  had  been  elected,  in  1737,  to  the  Theological  Faculty 
at  Halle,  and  was  associated  with  the  younger  Frfioute  in  the  di- 
rection of  those  Institutes  of  learning  and  charity  which  are  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  the  Orphan  House.  He  had  seen  the 
example,  auid  heard  the  instructions  of  the  founders  of  the  Univer- 
lity.  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  walked  in  their  footsteps. 
He  i£U>ored,  though  with  a  mildness  and  moderation  which  won 
the  praises  even  of  his  opponents,  to  promote  practical  Christiani- 
t]r,  m  opposition  to  the  bold  and  reckless  speculations  of  some  of 
ms  colleagues.  His  only  son,  the  Author  ofihese  Lectures,  George 
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Christiaii  Knapp,  was  born  in  the  Orphan  House  at  Glaucha  in 
Halle,  on  the  17ih  of  Sept.  1753,  and  received  his  early  education  in 
the  Koyal  Psdagogium,  one  of  the  cluster  of  institutes  tliere  estab- 
lished by  Franke. 

"  He  entered  the  University  at  Halle,  Sept.  1770,  in  the  17th  year 
of  his  age,  and  there  attended  the  Lectures  of  Semler,  the  first  her- 
ald of  the  false  illumination  then  breaking  upon  the  world,  and  of 
Noesselt,  Gruuer,  and  others,  who  were  one  in  feeling  and  action 
with  Semler.  During  the  first  year  of  his  course,  he  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  father.  But  in  pursuance  of  his  coun- 
sels, in  the  very  spirit  of  those  early  teachers  at  Halle  whom  he  had 
been  taught  from  his  youth  to  venerate,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  original  Scriptures;  and  made  it  his  great  object  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language,  the  facts,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

"  He  completed  his  studies  at  Halle  in  April,  1774 ;  and  after  an 
absence  of  a  few  months,  which  he  spent  in  study  at  Gottingen,  in 
visiting  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  Germany,  and  forming  ac- 
quaintances with  the  most  distinguished  men,  he  returned,  and  in 
1775,  began  to  lecture  upon  Cicero,  and  also  upon  tlie  New  I'esta- 
ment,  and  some  of  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  Old.  He  was 
at  that  time  in  feeble  health,  and  probably  could  hardly  have  believ- 
ed that  he  should  be  continued  half  a  century  in  the  employment 
which  he  then  commenced.  The  unusual  aj>probation  with  which 
he  was  heard  in  these  courses  obtained  for  him  the  appointment, 
first  of  Professor  Extraordinary  (1777,)  and  then  of  Professor  Or- 
dinary (in  1782.)  In  addition  to  his  exegetical  courses,  he  now 
lectured  on  Church  History,  and  Jewish  and  Christian  Antiquities. 
But  he  was  not,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  Prolessors  in  the 
German  Universities,  emjiioyed  merely  in  Academical  labors.  On 
the  death  of  Freylinghausen  (1785,)  he  and  Niemeyer  were  ap- 
pointed Directors  of  Franke's  Institutes,  and  continued  jointly  to 
superintend  these  noble  and  extensive  establishments  for  more 
than  41)  yeiirs. — In  the  division  of  duties,  the  oversight  of  the  Bible 
and  Mis-sionary  establishment  fell  to  Dr.  Knapp,  and  he  was  tlius 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

"  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  received 
this  appointment,  and  after  he  had  often  lectured  on  subsidiary 
branches,  that  he  commenced  the  composition  of  the  I^ectures  on 
Theology,  now  presented  to  the  public.  As  he  continued  his  reg- 
ular courses  in  Exegesis  and  History,  was  occupied  partly  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Institutes,  and  was  moreover  often  interrupted  in 
his  studies  by  severe  illness,  he  did  not  complete  them  before  the 
summer  of  1781),  when  he  first  read  them  before  a  class  of  186. 
After  this  time,  he  continued  to  lecture  on  Theology  (though  lat- 
terly in  shorter  courses)  until  near  his  death,  and  always  to  num- 
erous auditories. 

"  But  while  his  life  passed  away  in  these  pursuits  so  congenial 
to  his  taste,  he  was  not  freed  from  those  pains  and  sorrows  which 
are  the  common  lot  of  man.  His  peaceful  professional  career  was 
frequently  in'.errupted  by  the  political  disorders  of  the  times,  and 
the  repeated  occupation  of  Hadle  by  foreign  troops.  His  domestic 
peace  was  also  invaded  by  the  long-continued  illness  of  bis  wife, 
and  by  the  violent  sickness  with  which  he  himself  was  often  ai- 
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tacked;  and  the  constant  infirmity  under  which  he  labored.  These 
evils,  however,  great  as  they  might  be,  must  have  appeared  trivial 
in  comparison  with  those,  with  which  he  saw  the  Church  afflicted. 
He  was  called  to  behold  new  principles,  which  he  regarded  as 
false  and  dangerous,  rapidly  supplanting  those  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  to  which,  from  his  own  conviction,  he  was  at- 
tached. He  was  compelled  to  hear  the  truths  which  he  held  most 
sacred  and  precious,  treated  with  profane  levity.  He  found  him- 
self,at  last, the  only  decided  advocate  of  evangelical  religion  among 
the  Professors  at  Halle,  and  exposed  to  ridicule  and  contempt  for 
teaching  the  very  doctrines  in  which  Spener  and  Franke  had  most 
gloried.  These  were  trials  under  which  his  natural  firmness  and 
composure  must  have  failed  him,  ajid  in  which  he  could  be  sup- 
ported only  by  a  pious  confidence  in  God.  He  cherished  this  con- 
fidence, and  through  its  influence  remained  unmoved  during 
times  of  unparalleled  darkness  and  danger.  Nor  was  his  confi- 
dence misplaced.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  the  prospect  seem- 
ed to  brighten.  The  better  times  which  Spener  thought  so  near, 
but  whicii  had  been  long  delayed,  seemed  again  approaching,  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  discern  the  signs  of  a  new  epoch  at  hand. 
On  the  third  centennial  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  occurred  in  the  year  1817,  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
tlie  Evangelical  churches  was  awakened.  In  a  Programm  which 
our  Author  delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  which  is  inserted  in 
his  "  Scripta  Varii  Argumenti,"  he  poured  forth  his  piqus  suppli- 
cations in  behalf  of  the  German  Church  and  his  beloved  Universi- 
ty in  a  strain  of  unusual  eloquence.  From  that  time,  he  had  the 
joy  of  beholding  the  cause  which  he  held  most  dear  gradually 
gaining  ground.  His  own  reputation,  too,  increased  with  his  de- 
clining years.  And  among  the  most  cheerful  passages  in  his  hfe, 
is  that  which  occurred  just  before  its  close.  On  the  first  of  May, 
1825,  he  had  been  fifty  yeaws  connected  with  the  Theological  Fac- 
ulty of  the  University,  and  according  to  an  established  custom,  a 
Jubilee-festival  was  then  held  in  his  hone  •.  And  many  were  the 
marks  of  personal  affection  and  esteem,  as  well  as  the  civil  and 
academic  honors,  then  heaped  upon  the  venerable  and  happy  Ju- 
bilar. 

"  Not  long  after  this,  while  he  was  continuing  his  summer  course 
of  Theology,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  died  in  peace,  and  Christian  confidence,  on 
the  14th  day  of  October,  1825,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  Accord- 
ing to  his  particular  directioi^  his  remains  were  interred  privately, 
early  on  the  third  morning  after  his  deqease,  in  his  family  tomb  by 
the  side  of  his  wife,  who  "had  died  eight  years  before.  He  request- 
ed, with  that  genuine  modesty  for  which  he  was  always  distin- 
guished, that  in  the  public  notices  of  his  death,  nothing  should  be 
said  to  his  honor,  and  that  it  should  only  be  witnessed  of  him,  that 
he  lived  by  faith  in  the  words,  /  /moto  that  my  Redeemer  livetkJ^ 

2.  Journal  of  Voyagee  and  Travels^  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Ttek- 
MAN,  AND  Georoe  DENNETT,  Esq.  Deputed  from  the  London  Mie- 
sionary  Society  to  visit  their  various  stations  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  China,  India,  ^,  between  the  years  1821  and  1820.  Com- 
pUed/rom  Ori^nal  Documents,  Br  James  Montgomery,    /n  three 
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Volumes.    From  tJieJirst  London  Edition,    Revised  by  an  Ameri- 
can Editor.    Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster,  1831.    • 

It  is  our  intention  to  publish,  as  soon  as  practicable,  an  extended 
notice  of  these  volumes.  In  the  mean  time,  we  need  only  say,  that 
we  have  read  them  with  deep  interest,  and,  we  hope,  not  without 
profit.  The  subjects  of  which  they  treat  are  various,  as  the  objects 
which  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  tourists ;  the  style  is  always  per- 
spicuous and,  in  many  places,  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  delineations 
are  evidently  from  nature  and  truth ;  and  the  volumes  ure  commend- 
ed to  the  notice  of  the  mere  Naturalist  and  Philanthropist,  as  well  as 
of  the  Christian.  The  following  are  some  of  the  lessens  which  the 
perusal  of  them-has  most  deeply  impressed  upon  us :  I'he  degraded 
character  and  the  miserable  state  of  the  idolatrous  nations ; — 1  he 
only  way  to  benefit  these  nations,  even  in  a  civil  poiqt  of  view,  is  to 
send  them  the  gospel  j — The  practicabililyand  immense  advantage  of 
Christian  missions ;  The  excellence  and  powder  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  which  can  transform  the  most  ferucious  savages  in  o  the  like- 
ness of  the  meek  and  benevolent  Jesus; — Theunilorm  spirit  of  our 
religion,  under  whatever  circumstances  exhibited ; — and  the  obliga- 
tions of  Christians  to  diffuse  this  religion,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  to  the  utmost  l^undaries  of  the  globe. 

3.  The  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul.    Part  Second.    By  Rev.*T.  H. 
Gaullaudet,  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.    Hartford:  Cooke  &  Co.  1831.  pp.  167. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Gallaudett's  first  book  on  the  Soul,  which  we 
noticed  several  months  ago,  was,  by  a  variety  of  familiar  illustra- 
tion, to  teach  and  enforce  the  simple  truth,  "  that  a  child  has  a  soul, 
distinct  from  the  body,  which  will  survive  it  and  live  fcrever."  In 
this  second  book  on  the  same  general  subject,  "  the  inquiry  of  the 
child,  whither  his  soul  will  go  after  his  body  is  dead,  and  who  will 
take  care  of  it,  is  attempted  to  be  answered."  The  two  ijooks  con- 
tain instruction  on  the  following  subjects :  *  The  immateriability  and 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  existence  of  God ;  that  he  is  a  Spirit ; 
his  omniscience,  omnipresence,  and  eternity  ;  his  being  the  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things  ;  his  goodness  and  holiness  ; 
the  fact  that  he  has  given  us  a  revelation  of  his  will ;  that  we  must 
love  and  obey  him,  and  do  good  to  others ;  and  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  state  ?  These  several  topics  are  illustrated 
in  short  and  iamiliar  dialogues,  so  conducted  as  to  be  within  the 
comprehension  of  a  child,  and  followed  by  questions  adapted  to  the 
use  of  children.  The  plan  of  these  little  works  is  ingenious  ;  the 
language  is  simple  and  natural ;  the  most  important  instruction  is 
made  plain  and  interesting ;  and  the  whole  is  deserving  the  attention, 
not  only  of  parents,  but  of  teachers  in  Infant  and  Sabbath  Schools. 

4.  The  Biblical  Repository  for  January,  1832. — This  number  of 
the  Repository  contains  the  following  articles:  1.  The  Great  Mys- 
tery of  Godliness  incontrovertible.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
various  readings  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  By  Dr.  Henderson.  2.  Remarks 
on  the  internal  evidence  respecting  the  various  readings  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
16.  By  Professor  Stuart.  3.  The  nature  and  moral  influence  of 
beathenism,  S^.  by  Professor  Tholuck.    4.  On  the  principles  of  in< 
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terpretation.  By  Professor  Stuart.  5.  On  the  nature  of  prophecy. 
By  Professor  Heugstenberg.  6.  An  Address  on  the  necessity  of 
physical  culture  lo  literary  men,  and  especially  to  clergymen.  By 
Edward  Reynolds,  M.  D.  7.  Foreign  Correspondence.  8.  Literary 
Notices." 

The  first  of  these  Articles  was  published  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  a 
pamphlet,  in  July,  18S0,  and  was  noticed  at  some  length  in  our 
number  for  February,  1831.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  show, 
in  opposition  to  Griesbach,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  some  others, 
Trimtarian  and  Unitarian,  that  the  common  reading  of  1  1'im  iii.  1(S 
is  sustained  by  the  testimonies  usually  referred  to  in  questions  of 
this  nature.  This,  it  is  well  known, ,  has  long  been  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Stuart ;  and  the  design  of  what  he  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  number  before  us  is  to  follow  out  the  discussion  of  Dr. 
Henderson,  by  a  more  particular  consideration  of  "  the  internal  evi- 
dence" in  the  case. — We  have  been  much  interested  with  Professor 
Tholuck's  learned  Article  on  ''  the  nature  and  moral  influence  of 
heathenism,"  and  with  Professor  Hengstenberg's  on  "  the  nature  (if 
prophecy."  The  discussion  of  both  these  subjects  is  to  be  continu- 
ed, and  we  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  hereafter. 
— As  to  Dr.  Reynold's  Address,  we  know  not  in  what  terms  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  its  value.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man 
of  studious  and  sedentary  habits  in  our  country.  It  contains  pre- 
cisely that  information  and  counsel  which  such  men  need,  and  for 
the  want  of  which  so  many  are  yearly  breaking  down  under  the 
pressure  of  their  labors.  We  earnestly  hope  it  may  be  published  in 
a  form  adapted  for  general  circulation. 

By  the  latest  intelligence  from  Germany,  it  appears  that  the  re- 
cent religious  discussions  there  have  been  productive  of  the  most 
important  results.  "  The  storm,"  says  Professor  Tholuck,  "has  be- 
come quite  still,  and  the  rnurre  have  been  beyond  all  expectation. 
I  have  no  longer  room  in  my  amiitonurfi,  and  must  read  my  private 
course  on  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  large  public  lec- 
ture room ;  and  inasmuch  as  Wegscheider  and  Thilo  both  read  exe- 
gesis at  the  same  time,  this  is  certainly  a  great  deal.  In  like  manner 
my  private  rooms  no  longer  suffice  for  those  who  attend  our  evening 
religious  exercises.  I  have  had  to  transfer  these  to  my  auditorium^ 
and  even  here  there  is  no  longer  place  to  sit  down.  I  know  also 
several  instances,  where  those  who  were  deeply  sunk  in  rationalism 
have  not  only  become  supernaturalists,  but,  so  far  as  the  human  eye 
can  see,  are  really  converted  from  darkness  to  light,  and  adorn  their 
profession  by  their  lives  and  conduct.  And  generally  speaking/  al- 
though for  myself  I  would  not  wish  such  another  explosion"  [refer- 
ring to  the  late  cTposiire  of  the  rationalists]  "  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  impresion  made  has  been  in  many  respects  highly  salutary." 
And  so  the  impression  made  by  an  earnest  and  able  discussion  of  the 
claims  of  Evangelical  religion  must  always  be.  Much  as  we  desire, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  we  deprecate  the  re- 
turn of  that  day,  when  "  in  ignorance  and  implied  belief  all  shall  be 
agreed,  as  colors  agree  in  the  dark." 

6.  TheAmuranth:  a  Literary  and  ReligioiLS  Offering,  designed  as 
a  Christmas  and  New  Yearns  Present.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Ucckinq- 
HAM.    Newburyport :  Charles  Whipple.  1832.  pp.  180. 
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The  design  of  this  little  volume  is  apparent  in  its  title.  It  con- 
tains a  variety  of  articles,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  the  most  of  which 
we  have  read,  and  some  of  them  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Withington's  "Advice  to  an  Infidel"  is  excellent.  His  "White- 
field"  will  afford  entertainment  both  to  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
this  extraordinary. man.  It  details  some  incidents  not  commonly 
known,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  "  a  pretty  rational"  account  of  W  hite- 
field.  1  he  name  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  occurs  frequently  in  the  volume, 
and  she  never  wants  readers.  Her  "  Jehiel  W  igglesworth,"  is  a 
story  well  told,  although  we  think  the  provincial  dialect  of  the  coun- 
try IS,  in  some  instances,  rather  overdone.  "  Alfred  Raybourg" 
is  a  tale  of  moiirnlul  interest,  but  of  excellent  moral. — The  volume 
was  intended,  doubtless,  rather  for  entertainment  than  edification, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  answer  its  proposed  end. 

6.  A  Lecture  on  Moral  Education^  delivered  in  Boston,  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  August  26,  1831.  By  Jacob  Ab- 
bott.   Boston :  HiUard,  Gray  &  Co.  pp.  22.  1831. 

The  subject  of  this  Lecture,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  moral  instruc- 
tion, but  moral  education—ih^  art,  not  of  teax^hing  pupils  what 
their  duty  Js?,  but  of  leacding  them  to  perform  it.  This  most  impor- 
tant dej^artment  of  education,  Mr.  Abbott  justly  assumes,  is  in  the 
rear  of  every  other,  and  he  endeavors  to  show  by  what  means  it 
may  be  most  successfully  advanced. 

"  The  true  theory  of  moral  discipline  seems  to  be  this :  WTien 
the  human  heart  is  assailed  by  temptation,  if  conscience  and  moral 
principle  triumph,  they  are  strengthened  by  the  victory.  If  they 
yield,  they  are  weakened,  and  prepared  to  be  vanquished  more 
easily  on  a  subsequent  attack."  "  Our  rule  of  moral  education, 
then,  is  this :  Keep  virtuous  principle  always  in  the  Jield  of  battle^ 
but  be  sure  so  to  fortify,  and  encourage,  and  protect  her,  that  she^ 
shall  always  conquer.  She  must  be  exposed.  Without  exposure, 
there  will  be  no  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  But  do  not  force 
her  to  too  rough  or  sudden  an  exposure,  lest  you  rend  the  roots 
of  the  stem  which  you  wish  to  strengthen  and  mature." 

In  the  progress  of  the  Lecture,  this  important  principle  is  illifs* 
trated  by  a  variety  of  detail,  which  renders  the  discussion  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  We  hope  the  pamphlet  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  thousands  of  school-teachers,  in  different  parts  of  our  country. 

7.  A  Call  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God;  A  Sermon  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Air.  Amos  Pettengell,  who  departed  this  life  at  New 
Haven,  Conn,  Nov,  20,  1831,  aged  27  years.  Addressed  particularly 
to  the  young  men  of  his  acquaintance.  By  L.  F.  Dimmick,  New- 
buryport:  Charles  Whipple.  1832.  pp.  116. 

8.  Tlie  Conversion  of  the  Jews :  A  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  the 
Rev,  William  G,  Schaujffler,  -Missionary  'o  the  Jews,  peached  in  Park 
Street  Church,  'Boston,  Nov,  14,  1831.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Prof,  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Tlieol.  Sem,  Andover,  Andover  :  Flagg  & 
Gould.     1831.    pp.40. 

9.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Subject  of  Future  Punishment,  By  Ou- 
ter Johnson,  Editor  of  the  Christian  Soldier.  Boston :  Peirce  & 
Parker.     1832.    pp.  32. 
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MEMOIR  OF  REV.  JOHN  SMITH,  D.  D.  LATE  PROFESSOR  OF 
THEOLOGY  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  BANGOR, 
MAINEt 

The  subject  of  the  following  memoir  was  a  native  of 
Belchertown,  Mass.  and  was  bom  March  5,  1766.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  pursued  his  theological 
studies  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin.  In  1797, 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem,  N.  H.,  where 
he  spent  about  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  was  afterwards 
settled  at  Wenham,  Mass.,  where  he  had  resided  but  a^short 
period,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Theology 
nt  Bangor.  Here  he  continued,  discharging  with  great  fidelity 
the  duties  of  his  office,  until  called  fi'om  his  labors  by  the  sick- 
n^^s  which  terminated  hig  life.  He  died  April  7,  1S31. — The 
The  following  passages  firom  the  sermon  preached  at  his  fu- 
neral exhibit  die  most  prominent  features  of  his  character. 

"  I  think  that  all,  who  were  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  him, 
must  have  perceived  that  he  possessed  what  is  fitly  termed,  a  reason- 
ing' mind.  How  far  this  might  have  been  owing  to  the  native  struc- 
ture of  his  mind,  I  have  no  means  of  judging.  For  a  long  course  of 
years,  however,  he  cultivated  chiefly,  and  1  may  say  almost  exclu- 
sively, his  reasoning  powers.  He  seemed  to  possess  no  relish  for 
works  of  fancy  of  any  description.  The  most  glowing  pictures,  and 
the  most  moving  eloquence,  unless  connected  with  some  visible  chain 
of  arguments,  were  weU  nigh  powerless,  when  addressed  to  him. 
This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  a  faulty  neglect  of  the  imaginative  fac- 
ulty. For  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  naturally  he  possessed  a  vig- 
orous Imagination ;  and  there  were  moments  when  it  broke  forth,  as 
it  were,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  carried  him  into  a  region  of  great 
sublimity.  These  moments,  however,  but  seldom  occurred.  I/)cke 
had  more  charms  for  him,  than  Milton  -,  and  the  acute  Edwvds 
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waked  up  more  feeling  in  his  heart  than  could  have  heen  elicited^ 
perhaps,  even  by  Whitefield.  He  loved  the  naked  truth  ;  and  on 
subjects  of  a  religious  nature,  few  men  could  reason  with  greater 
ability.  Even  those  who  disaigreed  with  him  in  sentiment,  could  not 
but  feel  that  there  was  keenness  and  force  in  his  arguments. 

"  As  a  preacher,  he  dwelt  much  on  the  perfections  of  God— the 
great  principles  of  the  divine  government— and  on  all  those  truths, 
which  are  adapted  to  make  men  feel  their  obligations  to  submit  to 
God,  and  accept  the  salvation  offered  in  the  Gospel ;  and  although 
he  possessed  none  of  those  graces  of  elocution  and  manner,  which 
secure  superficial  applause,  yet  his  method  of  exhibiting  naked 
truth  oftentimes  gave  him  ^eat  power  over  the  consciences  of  his 
hearer."-. 

"  As  a  Theological  professor,  his  constant  aim  was  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  with  clear,  consistent,  connected,  systematic 
views  of  wiiat  he  believed  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible — well 
knowing  that  these  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religious  experience 
and  moral  duties.  His  manner  of  intercourse  with  those  under  his 
instruction  was  such,  as  never  failed  to  give  him  a  strong  hold  on 
their  affections.  I  think  I  may  say,  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  ven- 
erated by  tliom  all.  His  natural  temper  was  marked  by  sympathy, 
kindness,  g  )od  will,  and  jrreat  firmness  of  purpose.  I'here  was  in 
him  a  certain  greatness  of  soul,  that  kept  him  at  almost  an  infinite 
distance  from  every  thing  that  could  be  considered  mean  or  low. 
He  was  no  interine:Kilor.  He  never  troubled  himself  with  matters 
which  did  not  concern  him.  Such  was  his  firmness  of  purpose — 
his  unyifclvling  p?rseverance,  where  duty  called  him,  that  some 
have  thought  him  stubborn.  But  the  only  stubbornness  which  I 
ever  di .-covered  in  hijn,  Vvas  a  fixed  determination,  come  what 
would,  iievoM*  to  iibandon  the  post  which,  in  his  judgment,  duty 
hod  as>ii?ne(l  him. 

"  As  re  vard.i  hU  piftij,  all  who  knew  him  will  aj^ee  with  me, 
that  it  w.i ;  lUronsjly  marked  with  the  character  of  solidity.  It  did 
not  consist  in  viMons  and  airy  fancies.  It  was  built  upon  substan- 
tial truth.  Its  foundation  was  laid  on  the  rock.  He  had  examined 
carefully  and  prayerfully  the  great  truths  which  relate  to  the  divine 
character  and  government,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  he  was  enabled  to  rest  upon  them  with  unshaken 
confidence.  This  gave  stability  and  consistency  to  his  character 
and  conduct.  He  was  never  accustomed  to  say  much  respecting 
his  own  feelings— he  chose  rather  to  speak  of  God,  and  Christ,  and 
the  nature  of  true  reconciliation  to  the  divine  government.  He 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  power  of  Christ,  and  the  rising  glories  of  his 
kingdom  on  earth."* 

As  "  he  was  not  accustomed  to  say  much  respecting  his 
own  feelings,"  neither  is  it  known  that  he  kept  any  record  of 
them.  They  must  be  gathered  chiefly  from  his  course  of  con- 
duct. A  covenant,  foimd  among  his  private  papers,  is  almost 
the  only  writing  yet  discovered  which  alludes  to  his  feelings, 
and  is  here  copied  entire. 

*  Funeral  Sermon,  by  Rev.  B(r.  Pomroy  of  BaogoTi  pp.  10, 11. 
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«  Monday,  July  21,  1806. 

"  Glorious  and  blessed. God ;  I  now  appear  in  thy  holy  presence 
to  renew  my  covenant  with  thee.  I  was  profe>sedly  given  up  to 
Ihee  in  infancy,  and  received  the  seal  of  the  righteousnesii  in  which, 
I  have  reason  to  hope,  my  parents  were  interesied  by  faith.  In 
my  youth,  I  entered  into  covenant  with  thee,  I  hope  with  some  de- 
'sree  of  sincerity  af  heart ;  but  have  great  reason  to  lament  my  aw- 
ful departure  from  thee,  and  violations  of  ray  covenant  engage- 
•ments. 

"  Though  I  have  been  unfaithful,  yet  thou  art  a  faithful  and  mer- 
ciful God.  I  now  solemnly  renew  my  covenant  engagements  to 
1)6  thine  forever,  relying  on  thy  grace  to  enable  ^ne  to  perform. 
Blessed  God,  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  thy  noly  law,  in  con- 
demning me  and  all  sinners.  I  loathe  myself  on  account  of  my 
past  sins,  and  repent  of  them,  desiring  to  be  made  holy.  I  do  hear- 
tily accept  of  the  terms  upon  which  thou  art  offering  salvation  to 
^lulty  sinners.  O  may  I  not  say  this  without  a  sincere  heart!  To 
thee,  O  Father,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  give  up  myself,  soul  and 
i)ody,  to  thy  most  righteous  disposal.  I  choose  thee,  0  Grod  the 
Tather,  to  be  my  God ;  O  God  the  Son,  for  my  saviour,  O  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  my  sanctifier ;  trusting  in  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God  the  Father,  relying  upon  the  merits  of  God  the  Son,  and 
praying  for  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  To  the  one  God  in 
three  persons  I  devote  my  time,  and  talents,  and  all  I  have.  Ac- 
cept me  for  Christ's  sake,  and  make  me  such  as  thou  would  st  have 
^ane  to  be.  By  thy  grace  I  will  cultivate  the  talents  thou  hast  given 
me,  and  improve  my  time  to  glorify  thee.  Thou  knowest  my  weiUc- 
ness,  and  my  proneness  to  disobey  my  God  and  Saviour,  and  resist 
the  Holy  Spirit.  All  my  sufficiency  is  of  thee.  I  renounce  myself, 
and  trust  in  thee.  By  tny  grace  I  am  resolved  to  be  faithful  in  my 
iamily,  in  the  ministry,  and  in  every  situation  in  which  I  am  called 
4o  act  To  thee,  O  merciful  God  and  Saviour,  I  resign  my  nearest 
earthly  friend.  O  fit  her  for  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  thee.  In 
thy  gracious  hands  I  leave  my  nearest  earSily  relations.  0  inter- 
est them  all  in  the  mercy  of  the  gospel.  To  thee,  O  Heavenly 
Father,  I  resign  the  dear  people  of  my  charge.  O  pour  thy  blessed 
Spirit  upon  them.  Forgive  my  unfaithfulness  for  the  sake  of  the 
dear  Redeemer.  Trusting  in  thee  to  fill  me  with  thy  love,  and  re- 
lying on  thy  free  grace,  I  resolve  to  be  more  faithful  in  thy  cause, 
more  disengaged  from  the  world,  more  exemplary  in  my  deport- 
ment, more  prayerful,  more  humble,  more  zealous  and  engaged  in 
religion,  more  spiritual  and  evangelical  in  doctrine,  more  above  the 
fear  of  man,  more  frequent  and  religious  in  my  visits ;  to  maintain 
a  greater  sense  of  the  worth  of  souls,  and  labor  more  ardently  to 
win  them  to  Christ. 

"  As  thou  hast  taught  me  not  to  expect  long  ease  and  health  in  this 
world,  I  cheerfully  leave  it  with  thee.  O  merciful  God,  to  order  my 
sickness,  and  pain,  and  the  manner  o!  my  death,  as  thou  seest  best ; 
trusting  in  thee  to  comfort  me  in  time  of  sickness  and  pain  with 
thy  graeious  presence ;  and  when  flesh  and  heart  shall  fail  me,  O 
he  thou  then  the  portion  of  my  soul. 

"  Trusting  in  thy  grace  to  soften  my  hard  heart,  and  to  enable  me 
to  keep  this  covenant,  and  relying  on  thy  great  mercy  in  Jesus 
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Christ  to  pardon  my  sins,  in  thy  most  holy  presence  I  acknowledge 
this  to  be  my  voluntary  act,  and  to  it  subscribe  my  name. 

John  Smith." 

This  covenant  bears  evident  marks  of  sincerity,  and  no  one 
who  knew  him  can  doubt,  that  it  spoke  the  feelings  of  his 
heart.  It  was  evidently  designed  for  his  private  use.  Its 
existence  was  not  known  to  his  "  nearest  earthly  friend,'' 
until  after  his  decease ;  but  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  examined. 

The  religious  sentiments  of  Dr.  Smith  are  well  known  to 
all  who  were  ifccustomed  to  to  hear  him,  in  the  house  of  God, 
the  recitation  room,  or  in  private  religious  conversation.  He 
held  no  sentiment  which  he  was  ashamed  to  avow.  He  was 
accustomed  to  preach  what  are  usually  termed  '^  doctrinal  dis- 
courses ;"  yet  he  wielded  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  for  a  prtxc- 
tieal  purpose.  It  was  "  to  make  men  feel  their  obligations  to 
submit  to  God,  and  accept  the  salvation  olSTered  in  the  gospel" 
In  the  recitation  room,  be  was  ever  ready  to  hear  objections, 
when  they  were  urged  by  a  desire  to  know  the  truth ;  nor  was 
he  accustomed,  either  to  evade  the  force  of  them,  or  to  silence 
them  by  mere  authority.  He  usually  closed  the  discussion  of 
particukr  doctrines  with  remarks  of  a  practical  nature,  which 
in  some  instances  were  peculiarly  rich,  tender,  and  affecting. 
His  whole  intercourse  with  his  pupils — his  counsels  and  h& 
prayers — were  those,  not  merely  of  an  instructor,  but  of  a/a- 
ther^  breathed  forth  in  strains  of  parental  tenderness.  Probar 
Uy  all  who  have  enjoyed  his  instructions  can  respond  to  the 
following  sentiments  expressed  at  his  funeral.  ''  To  the  mem- 
bers of  uie  Theologiccd  Institution,  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  instructions,  his  counsels,  his  paternal  care,  I  need  not 
say,  your  loss  is  great.  You  feel  it  to  be  so.  You  have  lost 
more  than  a  friend.  He  was  a,  father  to  you  all.  Long  will 
you  remember  his  deep  soUcitude  for  your  welfisire  and  useftil- 
ness  in  the  world." 

In  his  family,  and  in  his  intercourse  generally,  there  was  a 
union  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  of  gravity  and  cheerfulness, 
which  made  his  society  always  agreeable,  even  to  those  who 
were  averse  to  his  sentiments.  He  possessed  much  of  the 
'<  milk  of  human  kindness  ;"  and  the  deep  solicitude  manifest- 
ed during  his  last  sickness,  and  the  thriUing  sensation  produc> 
ed  by  his  death,  showed  how  much  this  trait  of  his  character 
had  won  upon  the  affections  of  all  who  knew  him.  The 
mind  loves  to  linger  upon  his  prominent  characteristics,  and 
numerous  incidents  rush  upon  the  memory  which  might  serve 
to  illustrate  them ;  but  it  is  time  to  approach  the  closing  scene, 
and  look  in  upon  him  in  those  moments  which  try  the    sodL 
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He  had  usually  enjoyed  good  health,  and  sustained  the  du- 
ties of  his  station,  a^er  being  left  alone  in  the  theological  de- 
partment, with  unshrinking  zeal  and  assiduity,  till  some  time 
m  February,  when  he  was  afflicted  with  a  cold,  which  occa- 
sioned some  interruption  in  the  fecitations.  A  slight  affection 
of  the  lungs  confined  him  to  his  house,  but  no  serious  fears 
were  entertained  as  to  the  result  of  his  sickness.  He  seems 
to  have  had  some  apprehensions  himself  that  he  might  not 
recover,  as  appears  from  his  arrangements  to  release  his  mind 
from  earthly  cares.     His  Will  was  signed  on  the  5th  of  March. 

Not  far  from  this  time  he  requested  the  students  to  meet  at 
his  room.  They  will  probably  never  forget  the  very  affection- 
,  ale  manner  in  which  he  received  them — expressing  his  regret 
at  being  unable  to  meet  them  at  the  Seminary — and  the  hope 
that  the  Lord  would  soon  restore  his  health,  and  grant  him 
that  privilege.  He  stated  that  it  might  be  several  days,  per- 
haps weeks,  before  he  should  be  able  to  be  with  them,  and  sub- 
mitted the  question  whether  they  wished  a  temporary  instruc- 
tor procured.  When  they  had  unanimously  expressed  their 
willingness  to  wait  the  event  of  his  sickness,  hoping  that  he 
might  be  soon  restored,  he  seemed  much  affected — ^thanked 
them  for  their  attachment — exhorted  them  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  their  time — and  gave  them  advice  in  relation 
to  their  studies.  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  confined  to  his 
room,  which  he  never  left,  till  he  went  to  his  long  home.  His 
disease  gradually  increased,  and  no  remedies  seemed  to  check 
its  progress.  Its  fatal  termination,  however,  was  not  anticipa- 
ted, till  about  the  middle  of  March.  He  continued  to  cherish 
the  hope  that  he  should  recover,  and  spoke  Uttie  of  his  own 
feelings. 

When  his  recovery  had  become  doubtfiil  to  himself  and 
others,  he  was  asked,  if  he  found  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
preached  consoling  to  him.  He  repUed,  4t  is  my  only  conso- 
kdon  that  God  reigns,  and  that  he  will  do  right.  I  know  he 
will  do  perfectly  right.  I  cannot  say,  I  have  that  enjoyment 
which  is  desirable.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  and  will- 
ingness of  God  to  save  sinners — even  the  chief  of  sinners. 
But  whether  he  will  save  my  soul  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
know,  and  feel,  that  if  he  does  not  save  me,  it  will  be  right 
— ^perfectly  right  The  blood  of  Christ  is  sufiicient,  and  is  my 
only  refuge.  I  sometimes  think  it  has  been  applied  to  my 
sold.  I  have  long  professed  to  be  a  firiend  of  Christ — ^but  my 
sins  have  been  great.  My  past  unfaithfulness  seems  now  a 
cruel  sin — a  daily  sin.' — After  a  little  pause  he  said,  '  I  wish 
td  be  reconciled  to  the  will  of  God,  and  yet  I  have  a  strong  de- 
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sire  to  recover.  I  trust  this  sickness  will  be  of  use  to  td^ 
and  that  if  I  do  recover,  1  shall  be  more  faitbiiiL  But  God 
knows  what  is  best,  and  he  will  do  right.^  Not  long  after 
this  he  spoke  of  the  Seminary  and  its  prospects.  ^  I  feel,' 
said  he, '  that  something  must  be  done  for  it.  It  must  be  sus^ 
tainedj  and  its  embarrassments  removed.^  Here  he  seemed 
to  check  his  feelings,  and  soon  after  said,  '  I  fear  I  have  wrong 
feelings.  I  sometimes  become  impatient.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  there  is  interest  enough  in  this  State  to  sustain  the  Semi- 
nary, if  it  could  be  brought  before  the  churches  in  the  right 
manner.  But  I  ought  to  be  willing  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
God.    I  hope  I  shall  do  this.' 

From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  twentieth,  his  disease  in- 
creased, and  there  appeared  but  little  prospect  of  his  recovery. 
During  this  period,  he  seemed  to  be  fast  preparing  for  death. 
To  a  clerical  friend  who  inquired  after  the  state  of  his  mind 
he  said,  ^  I  think  I  have  given  my  soid  to  the  Redeemer.  I 
am  a  great  sinner,  and  when  I  think  how  unfaithful  I  have 
been,  and  how  much  I  have  neglected  my  duty,  I  feel  that  deep 
humility  and  self  abasement  become  me.  I  have  been  a  great 
sinner,  but  I  know  that  Christ  is  able  to  save  great  sinners, 
and  I  think  I  am  willing  to  trust  him ; — I  have  no  other 
refuge,  no  other  hope.  The  views  I  have  long  entertained  of 
the  character  and  government  of  God  remain  firm  and  un- 
shaken. I  have  not  that  joy  which  some  have  expressed, 
but  I  think  I  can  trust  the  Redeemer.  I  know  he  came  to 
save  his  people  from  their  sins,  and  this  is  all  my  hope.' 

The  twentieth  of  March,  being  the  Sabbath,  was  a  day  of 
deep  interest  to  him.  In  the  morning,  he  desired  that  public 
prayers  might  be  offered  for  him,  and  dictated  the  form  of  a 
note  to  be  read  in  church.  During  the  day,  he  requested  one 
who  had  the  care  of  him,  to  sing  the  Slst  Psalm  L.  M.  which 
he  designated  by  the  first  Une,  "  Show  pity  Lord  O  Liord  for- 
give." He  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  the  exercise,  and  when 
the  singing  ceased,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  tenderness  he 
said ; — *  That  meets  my  case — That  is  just  the  language  of 
my  heart.'  He  spoke  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  vUlage. 
*I  believe'  said  he,  Hhere  will  be  a  glorious  revival  of  religion 
here,  and  that  truth  will  be  victorious.  I  know  not  that  I  shall 
live  to  see  it,  but  it  is  no  matter  whether  I  do  or  not.'  He 
had  often  spoken  of  the  state  of  relig^ion  during  his  sickness; 
but  had  not  before  expressed  so  much  confidence  that  a  revi- 
val was  about  to  commence. 

About  this  time  his  disease  appeared  to  be  checked,  and 
Strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.     For  severet 
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days  his  strength  increased,  and  by  the  close  of  the  month  he 
^as  able  to  walk  about  his  room.  During  most  of  this  peri- 
od  his  mind  was  in  a  happy  state,  and  to  one  who  was 
watching  with  him  he  remarked,  '  There  was  a  time,  when  I 
thought  I  should  not  recover.  I  examined  the  evidences  of 
my  hope  for  eternity,  and  came  to  this  result,  that  if  I  was  ev- 
er saved,  it  would  be  of  the  mere  sovereign  grace  of  God — 
not  anything  in  me,  but  all  of  grace.  I  have  been  a  minis- 
ter upwards  of  thirty  years.  I  have  assisted  in  ordaining  a 
great  many  ministers,  and  I  have  been  called  a  faithful  min- 
ister ; — I  have  been  settled  a  number  of  years  over  a  people, 
and  was  called  a  faithful  minister ; — I  have  been  here  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  have  been  called  a  faithful  minister ; — ^I  have 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  I  presume  I  am  called,  in  gen- 
eral, a  faithful  minister  ; — ^but  cM  this  did  not  weigh  a  feather 
in  support  of  my  hope  for  eternity,^ 

Hopes  of  his  recovery  were  entertained  by  himself  and  his 
friends  till  the  night  preceding  the  first  day  of  April.     He  had 
been  unusually  cheerful  during  the  day,  and  thought  of  riding 
out  the  next  day,  if  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  fa- 
vorable.    In  the  evening  he  was  able  to  lead  in  the  devotions 
of  his  family,  and  retired  enjoying  much  happiness.      He 
rested  well  the  former  part  of  the  night ;  but  towards  morn- 
ing, his  disease  returned  upon  him  with  much  violence,  and 
after  a  week  of  exhaustion  and  sufTering,  swept  him  into  eter- 
nity.    During  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  he  was  unable  to 
converse,  except  in  a  broken  manner ;    but  his  mind  was 
uninterruptedly  tranquil  and  happy.    He  continued  to  express 
an  unshaken  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  and  an  entire 
willingness  to  go  down  at  his  bidding  into  "the  dark  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.     His  language  on  this  subject  was, 
'Perfectly  wiUing — waiting — waiting  to  be  called — ^ready  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ.' — ^He  was  much  affected  with  the 
kindness  of  friends,  and  seemed  to  notice  with  overflowing 
gratitude  all  the  little  attentions  which  he  received.     '  I  have 
more  mercies,'  said  he,  '  than  I  can  express.      Every  thing 
has  been  done  for  me  that  could  be  done.      I  have  had  the 
kindest  physicians,  the  kindest  watchers,  and  the  kindest  at- 
tentions, that  any  person  could  have  ;  and  it  is  all  of  the  mercy 
of  God.' — The  goodness  of  God  to  him  was  a  subject  of  which 
he  (rften  spake,  and  with  the  utmost  energy  of  feeling.  *  God,' 
said  he  on  one  occasion  almost  in  a  rapture, — '  God  is  good — 
very  good.     My  Saviour  is  precious.     Times,  seasons  and 
dicumstances  are  all  in  the  hands  of  God ; — a  blessed  truth ! 
He  has  ordered  the  time  and  circumstances  of  my  sickness  in 
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great  mercy.  Great  is  his  mercy  and  faithfulness  towards  me. 
He  gives  me  kind  friends,  praying  friends,  and  I  feel  that 
prayer  is  answered.  I  sometimes  think  that  I  am  going  to  ht 
literally  rocked  to  sleep.  O  blessed,  blessed,  blessed  Saviour  • 
Eternity — eternity — ^it  is  near !  But  not  too  near ; — nor  will 
it  be  too  long.' 

He  was  an  example  of  patience  and  submission  under  suf- 
ferings ;  and  was  enabled  repeatedly  and  unreservedly  to  com- 
mit himself  and  all  his  concerns  to  the  care  and  providence 
of  his  heavenly  Father.  His  greatest  anxiety  was  for  his 
beloved  Seminary,  and  the  last  intelligible  words  he  uttered 
were  to  implore  upon  it  the  blessings  of  heaven.  ^God  bless 
the  Seminary.  Thou  wilt  btess  it — and  keep  it.  I  give  it  up 
to  thee ;  I  can  do  no  more  for  it.     Thou  canst  do  all  things.' 

Notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  his  body,  his  happiness, 
during  some  of  the  last  hours  of  life,  seemed  indescribable.  Eb 
could  speak  but  a  word  or  two  at  a  time,  but  was  able  to  lisp 
in  accents  such  as  these,  ^  Blessed  place  !  Blessed  privilege ! 
Peace  on  a  death-bed.     I  have  peace — I  am  happy,'  &c. 

He  lingered  in  this  happy  frame  until  the  evening  of  April 
7th,  when  his  speech  entirely  failed — ^his  eye  lost  its  intelligence, 
and  moved  with  difficulty — his  limbs  grew  cold — his  breath 
became  perceptibly  shorter,  and  after  a  few  respirations — ceas- 
ed. There  was  no  struggle — not  a  limb  was  moved — the 
wheels  of  life  stopped — ^the  pulse  and  heart  had  ceased  to  beat 
— and  the  happy  spirit  had  fled.  C. 


LETTERS    TO    YOUNG    MINISTERS. 
LETTER     II. 

Beloved  Brethren  and  Friends, 

• 

At  the  close  of  the  last  Letter,  I  stated  the  Protestant  princi- 
ple, that  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of 
our  faith  and  practice^  and  endeavored  to  show,  in  part,  what 
IS  unplied  in  rightly  receiving  and  applying  this  principle.  But 
it  was  my  intention  to  pmsue  the  illustration  farther. 

In  relation  to  this  general  subject,  there  is  one  point  of  great 
importance,  though  often  overlooked  in  practice,  namely ; 
that  as  soon  as  we  ascertain^  by  impartial  inquiry,  what  God 
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teaches  tu  in  his  word^  voe  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  in- 
quiry ; — we  have  attained  to  the  kmAoledge  of  the  truth. 

This  is  a  principle  so  essential  to  the  beUever  in  revelation, 
and  do  extensive  in  its  influence,  that  I  shall  dwell  upon  it 
with  more  than  ordinary  care.  I  shall  first  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple by  the  following  example. 

I  am  desirous  of  learning  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  dura- 
tion of  future  punishment.  Accordingly  I  apply  myself  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  find  a  variety  of  passages 
which  represent  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  as  endless.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  the  sacred  writers  spoke  of  the  happiness 
of  the  good  in  a  manner  exactly  similar,  no  one  would  doubt 
that  they  meant  to  teach  its  endleds  duration.  But  the  question 
«oon  rises  in  the  mind,  whether  the  everlasting  misery  of  many 
of  the  human  race  is  consistent  with  the  benevolence  of  God, 
or  with  the  atonement  of  Christ.  What  regard  shall  I  pay  to 
a  question  like  this  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  ? 
None  at  all.  Suppose  God  had  addressed  me  thus:  ThissvAjeet 
has  depths  which  you  cannot  fathom,  and  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties  which  human  wisdom,  caniwt  remove,  Bttt 
/or  the  glory  of  Tny  justice  and  holiness,  and  for  the  benefit 
cfmy  eternal  kingdom,  it  is  my  unalterable  purpose  that 
the  wicked  according  to  their  proper  desert,  shall  suffer  a 
jmnishm^ent  without  end.  Could  any  one  doubt  the  fact? 
Now  God  does  seem  virtually  to  address  me  in  this  manner. 
He  plainly  teaches  this  tremendous  truth,  although  he  knew 
all  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  in  our  minds  respecting 
it.  These  difficulties  he  does  not  undertake  to  solve.  He 
requires  it  as  a  most  reasonable  thing,  and  a  proper  expres-- 
sion  of  our  confidence  in  him,  that  we  should  believe  the 
doctrine  which  he  teaches,  notwithstanding  its  unsearchable- 
ness,  and  that  we  should  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  accordant 
with  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  though  we  may  be 
luiable  to  see  how  it  is  so. — But  should  not  the  natural  hor- 
ror we  feel  at  the  thought  of  endless  misery,  and  our 
Btrong  desire  that  it  may  be  prevented,  have  an  influence 
upon  our  judgment  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  ?  To 
answer  this,  take  another  case.  Our  legislators  make  a  law, 
that  every  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death.  The  words  of 
the  law  are  plain  and  determinate.  But  men  in  general,  es- 
pecially criminals,  feel  a  natural  horror  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  punishment,  and  a  wish  that  it  might  not  take  place. 
Ought  such  a  feeling  to  affect  the  sense  they  put  upon  the  law, 
and  to  lead  them  to  say,  Siich  cannot  be  its  meaning;  it  is  too 
dreadful  to  believe  7    Surely  not.    And  for  the  same  reason. 
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the  horror  we  fed  at  the  thought  of  the  endless  punishment 
of  ourselves  or  our  fellow  men,  and  our  desire  that  all  may 
-be  happy,  cannot  be  permitted  to  have  any  influence  upon  us 
in  determining  the  sen^e  of  Scripture.  We  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  infinite  God,  in  making  his  laws  and  aj*- 
ranging  things  in  his  moral  kingdom,  was  influenced  merely 
-by  such  views  and  feelings  as  belong  to  ignorant,  imperfect, 
sinful  beings.  But  to  make  the  sense  of  his  laws  conform 
to  our  views  and  feelings,  would  be  in  eflect  to  attribute  our 
views  and  feelings,  circumscribed,  fallible,  and  disordered  as 
they  are,  to  his  infinite  mind.  It  would  be  saying,  that  he  is 
subject  to  all  our  weaknesses,  and  is  no  more  influenced  by 
«  r^a3:d  to  bis  own  glory  and  the  general  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  then  we  are.  It  would,  in  short,  be  making  God 
•altogether  like  ourselves.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  our 
"natural  Tiews  and  feelings  as  to  the  propriety  or  the  desirable- 
ness of  any  particular  doctrine  should  not  influence  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  revelation  which  God  has 
made. 

If  in  the  instance  now  before  us,  the  question  should  be, 
whether  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  admitted  to 
'he  -a  certain  truth,  has  anything  in  it  inconsistent  with  the 
^dictates  of  justice  or  benevolence;  we  might  then  direct  our 
Teasoning  to  that  point,  and  might,  in  the  best  manner  in  our 
power,  show  that  it  is  not  inconsistent,  and  that  no  valid  ob- 
lection  ties  against  it.  But  if  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  is  the 
subject  of  inquiry  ;  then  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  jus*- 
tice  or  utility  of  endless  punishment,  as  viewed  by  us,  but 
must  confine  ourselves  to  the  single  question,  whether  the 
Scriptures  reveal  the  fact  If,  without  any  revelation,  we  were 
able,  in  our  way  of  reasoning,  to  prove  to  our  own  satisj&iction 
the  justice  and  the  necessity  of  endless  punishment;  still  this 
could  not  be  relied  upon  as  the  foundation  of  our  belief  as  to 
the  fact.  And  after  we  had,  by  a  process  of  general  reason- 
ing, come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  must  be  endless  punish- 
ment ;  if  the  word  of  God  should  declare  against  it,  that  con- 
clusion of  ours,  in  all  propriety,  should  stand  for  nothing.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  were  wholly  unable,  by  any  reasoning 
of  ours,  to  make  out  the  justice  or  propriety  of  endless  pun- 
ishment, or  to  obviate  the  objections  and  difficulties  urged 
against  it ;  this  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should 
disbelieve  the  fact,  when  made  known  by  revelation.  What- 
ever the  operations  of  our  reason  may  be,  and  whatever  we  of 
ourselves  may  think  to  be  r^t;  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  not  competent  to  judge  what  God  will  do,  any  ferthw 
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than  he  is  pleased  to  inform  us.  From  our  imperfect  wisdom 
and  benevolence  we  are  wholly  insufficient  to  determine  what 
plans  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  will  adopts 
and  how  he  will  compass  the  ends  he  has  in  view. 

This  then  is  the  position  I  maintain.  If  our  inquiry  is 
whether  the  wicked  will  in  fact  endure  endless  punishment ; 
the  testimony  of  God,  and  that  only,  must  be  consulted ;  and 
our  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  that  testimony  must  not 
be  influenced,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  any  reasoning  of  ours 
as  to  the  consistency  of  such  punishment  with  the  divine  benev- 
olence or  justice.  For  while  we  seem  to  be  reasoning  respectr 
ing  divine  benevolence  and  justice,  we  are  in  fact  reasoning 
respecting  our  man  benevolence  and  justice.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that  tliose  measures  of  government  which  would 
agree  with  such  benevolence  and  justice  as  ours,  would  agree 
with  the  infinite  benevolence  and  justice  of  God.  Still,  after 
we  learn  from  the  word  of  God  that  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  will  be  endless ;  and  after  we  have  given  full  credence 
to  the  fact ;  it  may  then  be  proper  and  useful  for  us  to  attempt, 
with  modesty  and  caution,  to  vindicate  the  divine  conduct  from 
the  objections  of  unsauctified  reason,  and  to  show,  as  far  as 
the  case  admits,  that  it  agrees  with  acknowledged  principles 
of  justice  and  benevolence. 

1  shall  refer  to  anollier  example,  though  I  intend  not  to  dwell 
upon  it  God  declared  to  Abrahum,  that  he  should  have  a  son, 
and  that  his  posterity,  by  that  son,  should  be  as  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude.  Abraham  knew  it  was  the  declaration 
of  God,  and  tis  such  he  believed  it,,  though  human  reason  might 
have  urged  strong  and  unanswerable  objections  against  it. 
His  faith  rested,  not  upon  any  reasoning  of  his  own,  but  simply 
upon  tlie  word  of  God.  The  only  concern  which  his  reason 
had  with  the  subject  was  this :  It  decided,  that  every  declaror 
tion  of  God  mvst  be  true,  and  worthy  of  confident  beliefs 
whatever  objections  might  seem  to  he  against  it.  And  he  suf- 
fered no  objections  or  difficulties  in  the  least  to  influence  his 
mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  divine  declaration.  This  is 
the  main  point  I  have  in  view.  Our  faith  must  rest  simply 
upon  the  divine  testimony.  It  was  this  which  distinguished 
Abruham^s  faith,  and  rendered  him  worthy  of  being  held  up 
as  an  example  to  all  believers  in  after  times.  He  believed  God, 
The  word  of  God  was  the  sole  basis  and  rule  of  his  faith. 
His  reason  did  nothing  but  apprehend  and  beUeve  the  divine 
tesumony. 

To  adopt  the  principle  which  I  have  now  endeavored  to  il- 
lustrate, would  be  exceedingly  advantageous  to  ministers,  ae^ 
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an  apt  analogy  tajceo  froiaihe  natural  wotU ; — aaChnit  ifloa* 
trated  and  enforced  an  important  duty,  by  referring  to  the  fiiwls 
of  the  air,  and  to  the  lilies.  If  that  reasoning  which  is  strioCr 
ly  philosophical^  may  ever  be  used  on  the  subject  of  religion,  it 
must  be  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  a  doctrine 
or  precept  already  made  known  and  received,  and  vindicating 
it  against  objections.  In  some  cases,  though  I  think  rarely, 
the  philosophy  ot  the  mind  may  afford  us  important  assist- 
ance in  accomplishing  these  objects.  And  those  men,  who 
unhappily  carry  their  habit  of  speculation  too  far,  and  are  more 
in  alliance  with  philosophy  than  with  Christianity,  may  some- 
times have  their  defective  faith  aided  and  strengthened  by  find- 
ing an  agreement  between  the  principles  of  mental  science  and 
the  doctrines  of  revelation.  But  their  faith  would  stand  in  no 
need  of  such  help,  if  it  reUed,  as  th^  faith  of  Abraham  did, 
with  unwavering  confidence  on  the  simple  word  of  God.  Be- 
sides ;  those  Christians  who  rest  their  feuth  entirely  on  the  di- 
vine testimony  are,  in  my  view,  much  more  likely  to  have  a 
correct  imderstanding  of  that  testimony,  than  those  who  rest 
their  faith  partly  on  that,  and  partly  on  the  deductions  of  spec- 
ulati  ve  reason.  And  it  is  very  easy  to  see  which  kind  of  feith 
does  the  greater  honor  to  the  word  and  the  veracity  of  Crod.* 

*  On  the  subject  here  under  di&cussion,  the  views  expressed  hv  President  Day  i» 
th«  fttnmon  before  referred  to  are  so  just  &i>d  seasonable,  that  1  shall  quote  •  few  more 
passages }  at  the  same  time  recommendinf  to  ministers  and  Theological  stodaBU  • 
serious  and  repeated  perusal  of  the  whole  sennon. 

"  The  evidtnce  of  Scripture  troth  is  the  teiktimony  of  God  himself.     Here  famoaB 

reason  has  no  right  to  intmere.    It  is  bound  to  stand  aside  and  hear  what  God  ^  LorA 

hath  said.    Reason  decides,  indeed,  and  decides  iiiiutiively,  that  the  word  of  the  God 

of  truth  is  to  bo  believed.— —It  is  hound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  divine  declarations, 

whatever  they  may  be.    Here  is  the  distinction  between  faiih  and  mere  reasoii<-*Tlw 

truths  which  God  reveals  to'us,  may  or  ma^  not  accord  with  the  opinions  which  we  oar> 

selves  bad  formed.  Their  previous  probability  or  improbability  ia,  therefore,  no  ground 

ofl  which  we  are  to  receive  or  reject  ihem,  when  we  find  them  in  the  word  of  God.——* 

It  is  not  a  sound  principle  of  interpretation,*  to  determine  before-hand  what  doctrines 

ought  to  be  found,  or  are  probably  found  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  to  make  it  speak  A 

language  in  conformity  with  our  pre^'onceivrd  opinions. — Tlie  scriptural  evidence  m 

favor  of  any  doctrine  is  wholly  iDdepeixleiit  on  the  probability  ibmisbed  by  mmsb  aJem 

without  the  aid  of  revelation.  This  evidence  is  the  simple  testimony  of  God.  It  is  Mitk* 

or  weakened  nor  strengthened  by  any  previous  opinion  which  we  had  fornscd  o»  Ite 

sublect  revealed.— The  doctrines  of  metapbysicnl  philosophy  ought  Tnhiii-TTTinfliMicii 

in  determining  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,    u  the  langnaffe  of  Scripture  is  to  be  so  ex^ 

plained,  as  to  conform  invariably  lo  probabilities  suggested  by  reason,  then  it  is  no  rev* 

elation.    It  makes  known  to  us  no  new  truths.     It  can  decide  no  controvertM)  polil* 

For  each  contending  party  will  (^ve  the  passages  referrad  to  as  proofii,  the  meaniaf 

which  accords  with  its  own  opinions.     This  is  the  great  reason  why  tbe  various  da> 

nominations  of  Christians  make,  ordinarily,  no  approaches  towards  agTRenieiil  in  doc* 

trine,  bv  dbcussions  which  professedly  refer  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  comnon  rule  of  ihilh* 

In  truth,  each  party,  instead  of  making  the  S<'npiures  the  only  standard  of  beHef^ 

makes  his  own  opinions,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  standard  of  Scripture.— If  lh» 

book  of  God  is  to  be  uiterpreted  according  to  pre  conceived  philosophical  opinions^  it 

will  not  be  one  Bible  but  fwnu.    It  will  be  made  to  contain  as  many  different  systeoift 

of  doctrines,  as  there  are  different  schemes  of  phikisophy  brought  forward  to  gi?«  • 

coqstniction  to  lis  contea's — ^Itmay  be  necessary,  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  to 

ta&e  into  considerauon  tbe  opiniofM  and. modes  of  thinking  of  the  classes  or  penoo* 
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I  have  emended  my  remarks  to  such  a  length,  because  I 
tonceive  the  point  unaer  consideration  to  be  of  primary  impor- 
tance, and  because  I  think  it  would  induce  in  a  high  degree 
to  our  benefit  as  Christians,  and  to  onr  usefuhiess  as  Ministers, 
if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  such  a  habit  of  mind  as  to  make 
it  our  constant  inquiry,  what  doctrine  God  has  revealed  in 
his  word  ;  but  never  to  make  the  inquiry,  so  incompatible  with 
the  character  of  Christians,  whether  the  doctrine  which  God 
has  revealed  is  true, — You  may  perhaps  think  it  needless  to 
dwell  longer  on  the  general  principle  I  have  stated.  But  I  am 
desirous  of  giving  so  clear  an  illustration  of  it,  that  no  one  can 
fail  of  understanding  it  aright.  Let  me  therefore  apply  it  to 
the  question  of  Christ^s  character.  This  is  a  subject  of  pure 
revelation.  Our  inquiry  is,  what  do  the  Scriptures  teach  7  But 
a  difficulty  arises.  How  can  it  be  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God^ 
when  there  is  only  one  God,  the  Father  ?  What  influence 
shall  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  have  upon  us  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  the  divine  testimony  ?  None.  Suppose  we  are 
totally  unable  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity.  What  then  ?  We  are  not 
required  to  reconcile  them.  Our  business  is  to  determine  phi- 
iologically  and  historically  what  the  inspired  writers  taught, 
Just  as  we  determine  what  Athanasius  or  Arius  taught,  l^e 
only  difference  between  the  two  cases,  which  I  need  to  notice, 
is  this  ;  that  the  very  doctrine  which  the  inspired  writers  taught 
is  the  doctrine  which  we  are  unhesitatingly  to  receive  as  true ; 
but  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius  or  Arius,  we  are  to  believe 
it  or  not,  as  we  find  it  supported  by  proper  evidence.  The  one 
is  directly  binding  upon  our  faith ;  the  other  not.  But  the 
method  of  determining  what  doctrine  was  taught,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  both  cases.  Now  suppose  you  make  it  your 
object  to  inquire  what  doctrine  Athanasius  taught.  Would  you 
think  it  proper  that  your  views  of  the  consistenpy  or  inconsis- 
t(*ncy  of  his  doctrine  should  influence  you  in  determining  what 
his  doctrine  actually  was  ?.  You  would  look  for  the  usus  lo- 
quendi-  You  would  take  into  view  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  writer,  and  of  the  time  when  he  wrote.  But  in  ascertain- 
ing what  doctrine  he  held,  you  certainly  would  not  first  inquiie 
whether,  agreeably  to  your  mode  ©f  reasoning,  the  doctrine  was 
philosophically  correct,  and  then  conclude  that  it  was  his  doc- 

to  wfaom  tbey  were  onghuJfy  addrtited.  The  true  point  of  inqiniy  is,  liow  did  Ocy, 
if  they  were  caodid,  understand  what  was  said  to  them.  How  did  the  children  of  Is- 
rael understand  Mosefi  T  How  did  the  primitive  Christians  understand  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  f  Bui  the  words  of  £feripture  were  not  spoken  to  modem  nieiapliysidaM. 
Paul  did  not  reason  with  philosophers  of  the  present  age.  7Wr  speculative  opioicBf 
/pre  «oi  iJk  standard  according  to  which  ibe  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted." 
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trine,  or  not,  according  as  it  agreed  or  disagreed  with  your  ncv 
tions.  No  enlighten^l  and  impartial  man  evei'  proceeded  in 
this  manner  in  determining  what  opinions  were  maintained  b]r 
any  uninspired  writer.  And  no  one  can  with  fHopriety  pro- 
ceed  in  this  manner  in  determining  what  doctrines  were  main- 
tained by  the  inspired  writers.  Suppose  a  man  ehould  release 
his)  mind,  as  the  German  RationaliBts  have  released  theiis,  from 
the  idea  that  the  Sacred  writers  were  inspired,  and  from  all 
sense  of  obligation  to  believe  what  they  taught.  He  could  then 
surely  pursue  the  question,  what  doctrines  they  taught,  without 
being  embarrassed  with  any  reasonings  about  the  consistency 
or  inconsistency  of  those  doctrines.  So  some  of  the  most 
learned  Sationalists  have  pursued  it.  And  so  ought  we.  Those 
Rationalists  have,  in  various  important  instances,  decided, 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrines  which  we  hold. 
We  agree  with  them,  thus  far,  in  deciding  what  the  sense  of 
Scripture  is.  But  we  go  farther  than  they,  and  hold  this  sense 
of  Scripture  to  be  perfectly  according  to  truth,  and  make  it  the 
foundation  and  rule  of  our  faith.  We  agree  substantially  with 
them  in  the  manner  of  ascertaining  what  the  doctrhies  of  the 
Bible  are ;  but  we  differ  widely,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
doctrines,  thus  ascertained,  are  to  be  regarded  by  us. 

But  should  any  be  disponed  to  ask,  whether  in  determining- 
the  meaning  of  the  divine  declarations,  wc  are  not  to  have  re- 
flect to  the  moral  sentiments  and  fcelLii^s  wliich  are  insepara- 
ble from  the  constitution  of  human  natme; — my  answer  would 
be,  that,  if  in  any  cases  we  do  this,  it  should  l)e  with  great  can- 
tion.  If  the  divine  declaration  is  unambiguous,  and  iks  mean- 
ing obvious,  it  is  to  be  received  on  the  ground  of  its  own  au- 
thority, or  the  veracity  of  God,  whether  it  agiees  or  not  with 
our  moral  sentiments  and  feelings ;  and  for  thi?  plain  reason^ 
that  our  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  in  any  particular  case 
may  rest  on  defective  or  partial  views  of  things.  God  commanded 
Abraham  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice.  Abraham  had 
the  same  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  as  we  have,  and  the 
same  paternal  affections.  If  his  moral  sense  had  been  consulted, 
must  it  not  have  decided,  that  killing  a  man,  especially  a  son, 
would  be  exceedingly  unnatural,  inhuman  and  wicked,  and 
that  a  kind  and  merciful  God  would  forever  disapprove  of  it  ? 
How  could  Abraham  then  believe  that  God  actually  command- 
ed it  ?  Certainly  he  could  not,  if  he  had  formed  his  opinion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  divine  declaration  in  the  manner  above 
^lentioned.  But  he  had  one  moral  sentiment,  which  was  par- 
amount to  all  others,  and  controlled  all  others  ;  and  that  wag, 
'  that  whatever  God  saySj  is  right.    He  knew  that  God  eoxxh 
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uanded  bim  to  perform  the  deed.  He  consulted  not  nrkh 
fesh  and  blood ;  he  consulted  not  with  his  own  sensibilities, 
as  a  parent;  he  coAsulted  not  even  with  the  sentiments 
which  bdonged  to  his  moral  nature  respecting'  the  evil  of 
slaying  a  man,  or  respecting  human  sacrifices.  Nor  did 
he  inquire  how  this  command  could  be  consistent  with  the 
previous  promise  of  Ood,  or  with  the  command  not  to  kill.  He 
yielded  entirely  to  the  authority  of  God's  command.  He  had 
higher  confidence  in  Ood's  perfections,  than  in  the  dictates  of 
his  own  moral  nature ; — and  he  ad|^  against  all  those  dictates, 
except  that  one  which  was  superior  to  all  others,  and  which  ^ 
indeed  the  highest  moral  principle  proper  to  the  human  mind, 
namely ;  that  Ood  is  to  he  believed  and  obeyed.  In  any  such 
ease,  it  is  evident  that  an  attempt  to  model  the  meaning  of  (Tod's 
word  according  to  our  own  speculative  notions  or  natural  feel* 
ings  would  let^  us  far  astray,  and  that  the  right  meaning  of 
God's  word  is  that  which  readily  suggests  itseLf  to  the  docile, 
obedient,  pious  heart. 

But  alEier  we  have  ascertained  the  doctrme  of  revelation,  and 
have  received  it  as  the  matter  of  our  fiiith,  the  question  may 
and  often  does  arise,  whether  such  doctrine  agrees  with  our  com* 
mon  principles  of  reasoning,  or  with  fects  which  occur  in  the 
natural  or  moral  world.  This  may  be  a  suitable  mquiry,  and 
yrt  may  sometimes  find  it  advantageous  to  pursue  it  with  aU 
the  means  in  our  power.  But  after  all,  the  result  of  this  inqui- 
ry is  not  to  effect  our  belief  of  the  doctrine  revealed.  Sup- 
pose the  doctrine  does  agree  with  our  common  princi{ries  of 
reasoning,  or  with  known  facts  in  the  natural  or  moral  worid; 
^his  we  shall  consider  a  pleasing  circumstance,  and  one  whid^ 
will  enable  us  to  silence  the  objections  of  unbelievers,  and  tib 
<do  something  perhaps  towards  preparing  them  to  receive  the 
tnxdi.  This  may  be  the  case  with  the  doctrine,  taught  in  Rom. 
Sth,  respecting  the  evils  which  are  brought  upon  Uie  posterity 
of  Adam  by  means  of  his  one  offence.  It  is  very  easy  to  make 
out  an  analogy  between  this  divine  constitution,  and  events 
whidh  continually  take  place.  But  this  analogy  is  not  the 
ground  of  our  faith  in  the  doctrine.  For  should  we  be  whdly 
unable  to  make  out  any  such  analogy,  we  should  still  believe 
the  doctrine  taught  by  the  inspired  writers,  simply  beeattse  it 
is  thus  taught  And  supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  instead  of 
4lttempting  to  do  what  is  beyond  our  power,  it  Would  beooms 
us  frankly  to  acknowledge,  that  the  doctrine  differs,  whoHy 
or  in  part  as  the  feet  may  be,  from  the  deductions  of  reason  ib 
other  cases,  and  has  no  anal<^  to  truths  otherwise  made 
known.  An  acknowledgement  like  this  is  as  coomataA  with 
•12 
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our  cordial  belief  of  a  doctrine  made  known  by  revelation^  urn 
it  is  with  our  belief  of  any  principle  of  magnetism  or  elearicity, 
which  has  no  analogy  to  other  principles  in  the  science  of  phyv- 
ics.  Such  an  acknowledgement,  I  think,  should  be  read^y 
made  by  every  Christian,  in  regard  to  the  Scriptuce  doctrine 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ'» 
person,  as  including  divine  and  human  attributes.  Refusing  to 
make  this  acknowledgement,  and  attempting  to  find  something^ 
among  created  beings  which  would  be  analogous  to  this  pecu- 
liar mode  of  existence,  has  occasioned  needless  perplexity,  and 
has  done  much  to  turn  off  the  minds  of  men  from  the  only 
true  ground  of  Christian  fedth,  the  divine  testimony. 

But  I  have  another  remark,  which,  though  it  may  seem  very 
easy  to  be  understood,  and  though  any  one  may  be  ready  to  as- 
sent to  it  as  soon  as  he  hears  it,  will  still  be  found  to  deservea 
very  careful  consideration.  It  is  this : — The  Protestant  prin- 
ciple of  making  the  Bible  our  only  and  sufficient  standard  re- 
Jubes  that  we  should  conform  to  it,  both  as  to  the  meUter  axui 
le  fnanner  of  teaching.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  language  of  inspiration,  and  make 
our  instructions  consist  merely  of  quotations  from  the  BiUe, 
Teaching  what  the  sacred  writers  taught  and  as  they  taught, 
implies  nothing  like  this. 

t  can  best  explain  my  meaning  by  an  example.  The  sacred 
writers  teach  the  important  doctrine,  that  Christ  made  an  atone^ 
mont  for  the  sins  of  men.  But  in  what  Tnanner  do  they  teach 
this  doctrine?  How  do  they  set  it  forth?  Sometimes  they 
represent,  that  Christ  died  for  iis  ;  sometunes,  that  he  died  far 
our  sins ;  sometimes,  that  he  was  a  sin-offering,  that  he  bare 
our  sins  in  his  aum  body  on  the  tree,  and  that  God  laid  an 
him  the  iniquities  of  us  all ;  sometimes,  that  he  was  a  pror- 
pUieUionfor  our  sins,  that  he  redeemed  us,  that  he  reconciled 
us  to  Godj  6cc,  Now  when  we  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, this  is  the  kind  of  representation  we  should  make.  The 
Scriptures  use  a  great  variety  in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  the 
subject ;  so  should  we.  But  how  various  soever  the  manner 
in  which  we  exhibit  the  doctrine,  we  should  keep  our  eye  upon 
file  manner  in  which  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  and  should 
not  only  avoid  whatever  would  be  inconsistent  with  that,  but 
should  make  it  perfccdy  manifest,  that  we  derive  our  concep- 
tbns  of  the  doctrine,  and  our  mode  of  teaching,  from  the  Bi> 
ble.  If  we  undertake  to  explain  it,  and  to  reason  upon  it ;  our 
explanation  and  reasoning  should  be  such  as  will  plainly  cor^ 
ree^nd  with  the  current  language  of  the  inspired  writers ;  and 
maksit  perfectly  natural  and  congruous  for  us  freely  to 
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^iote  that  language,  and  intermix  it  with  our  own  explaTUh 
4ion8  and  reasonings.  In  short,  we  must  make  it  manifest  that 
we  delight  in  the  Scripture  representation,  and  Scripture  phrase- 
t^logy,  and  consider  it  as  best  suited  to  the  nature' of  the  subject ; 
and  on  this  we  must  build  all  our  logic,  and  all  our  rhetoric. 
Kow  let  those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  abstractly  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  compare  the  doctrine  as  exhibited  by 
them,  with  the  doctrine  as  exhibited  by  the  sacred  writers ;  let 
them  put  their  favorite  conceptions  and  language  by  the  side 
of  those  texts  which  most  fully  express  the  conceptions  of  the 
inspired  teachers  ;  and  then  see  whether  there  is  not  a  visible 
and  wide  difference.  Turn  your  thoughts  to  those  preachers 
and  writers  who  carry  their  fondness  for  philosopbiceJ  investi-- 
gation  jnio  the  subject  of  religion,  and  see  how  they  exhibit  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  atooement,and  then  say,whether  there  is  any 
Appearance  of  their  regarding  the  Bible  as  their  only  and  sufficient 
guide.  If  they  do  so  regard  it,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  they 
seldom,  if  ever,  set  forth  this  radical  principle  of  religion  in  the 
light  in  which  it  is  set  forth  by  the  inspired  writers  ?  How  doe» 
it  ha]^n  that  a  doctrine,  which  always  appears  in  the  Scrip- 
tures so  obvious,  and  so  full  of  vital  warmth  and  energy,  comev 
in  thett  hands  to  be  so  cold,  and  speculative,  and  lifeless,  and 
m  remote  from  common  apprehension  ? 

I  consider  the  same  remarks  important,  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  applied  to  practical 
purposes.  The  Apostles  often  make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  obedience,  a  motive  to  a  holy  life.  We  should  do 
the  same.  It  should  be  evident  from  oar  manner  of  treating^ 
the  8ul]ject,  that  we  view  Christ's  death  in  the  same  light  witb 
them ;  that  it  has  the  same  influence  upon  us,  as  it  had  upon 
them,  and  that  we  carry  it  out  into  the  same  practical  uses. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  on  this  doctrine  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  generally  what  I  mean  by  conforming  to  the  Bible 
BS  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  teaching. 

But  perhaps  a  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  wheth- 
ler  the  principle  I  have  laid  down  will  exactly  hold  at  the  pre- 
jient  day  ;  whether  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
jnode  of  thinking,  the  prevalence  of  a  new  set  of  errors,  the 
jiew  systems  of  education, — ^in  a  word,  whether  the  change  in 
Xhe  circumstances  of  man,  does  not  call  for  a  change  both  as 
Xo  the  matter  and  manner  of  religious  instruction. 

To  this  I  reply :  There  is  no  proof  that  any  change  has  ta- 
ken place,  which  materially  affects  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration. Man's  relation  to  God,  to  the  moral  law,  to  Christ, 
io  his  felbw  creaturee, — all  his  moral  relations,  are  thesams 
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now,  as  {hey  were  when  the  Scriptures  were  written.    Man^ 
natural  character  is  the  same.    He  has  the  same  faculties,  Aspo- 
fiitions,  passions,  appetites, — ^the  same  deceitftibiess,  and  selfini' 
ness,  and  pervetseness  of  heart,  the  same  backwardness  to  feel 
and  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  be  holy,  the  same  unwiUmg- 
nessto  forsake  his  sins  and  come  to  Christ,  and  the  same  pro- 
pensity to  justify  bimself.    Generally,  the  same  fiilse  opinions, 
both  theoretic  and  practical,  prevailed  formerly,  as  those  which 
pre^irail  now.     What  kind  of  error  in  regard  to  the  siAgect  of 
religion  can  be  found  at  the  present  day,  to  which  there  is  not 
some  reference  in  the  Scriptures  ?    It  is  manifest^  that  not  only 
the  more  flagrant  errors,  but  all  the  slighter  departures  from  tbe 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  practice,  aie 
more  or  less  noticed  and  rebuked  by  the  sacred  writers. 

It  is  also  true,  that  the  salvation  provided  for  man,  and  the 
the  way  of  obtaining  it,  are  subject  to  no  change.  The  re- 
pentance, fiuth  and  obedience  required,  are  always-  the  same. 
Sinners  in  oil  ages  and  circumstances  have  the  same  need  of 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  possess  no  powers  or 
principles  of  action,  which  will  ever,  in  any  instance^  set  aside  or 
diminish  the  necessity  of  their  being  bom  again.  What  Christ 
said  to  Nicodemus  is  as  true  and  important  now,  as  it  wacs 
then.  The  renewal  of  sinners  is  the  work  of  God  in  as  high 
«  sense  at  the  present  day,  as  formerly. 

As  therefore  man'c  nature,  relations,  and  duties,,  and  other 
circxxmstances,  so  &r  as  religion  is  concerned,  are  always  the 
same;  there  can  be  no  occasion  forany  material  change,  either  in 
the  matter  or  manner  of  religious  instruction.  If  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  to  appear  among  us  and  to  teach  the  doctrines 
:and  duties  of  religion  at  the  present  day ;  is  there  not  every 
reason  to  think  that  they  would  teach  the  same  things,  and 
much  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  did  eighteen  hundred  years 
agol  Whatever  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  worid  since 
the  days  of  inspiration,  there  has  been  and  can  be  no  change,, 
whbh  materially  afTects  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  what  was 
true  and  important  in  doctrine,  and  suitable  in  the  manner  of 
teaching,  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  mtet  be  so  now. 

The  supposition  that  a  material  change  is  to  be  made  at  the 
present  day  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  instruction  found  in 
the  Bible,  would  lead  to  very  dangerous  consequences.  If  we 
suppose  it  is  left  to  our  discretion  what  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  tne  Bible  shall  be  preached  at  the  present  day,  and  what 
omitted,  or  in  what  manner  these  doctrines  and  precepts  shall 
1t>e  explained  and  inculcated ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  word 
of  God  is  not  to  be  taken  as  our  standard  in  these  respects ; 
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Ihcn  wc  shcmld  coneideir  ourselves  at  liberty,  if  wc  thought 
best,  to  omit  in  part,  or  altogether,  the  perfect  obligation  of  man 
to  obey  the  divine  law,  his  depravity  and  ruin,  the  necessity  of 
divine  influence  in  his  renewal  to  holiness,  the  sovereignty  of 
God's  gi-ace,  justification  by  faith,  the  duty  of  obedience,  self- 
denial,  foi'giveness  of  injuries,  and  any  other  doctrine  or  duty 
inculcated  in  the  Scriptures ;  or  if  we  should  not  wholly  omit 
them,  we  should  feel  wirselves  at  liberty  to  receive  them,  and 
exhibit  them  to  others,  in  a  very  different  light  front  that  in 
which  the  Bible  exhibits  them.  And  where  should  we  stop  ? 
What  limits  could  be  set  to  our  deviation  from  the  principles 
contained  in  our  sacred  books  ?  And  in  all  this,  what  reproach 
should  we  cast  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  how  manifestly 
should  we  abandon  the  grand  article  of  Protestantism,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  only  sufficient  rule  of  ftiith  and  practice !  It  ttas, 
>we  should  say,  sufficient  once^ — hut  it  is  not  so  noiv. 
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Although  there  is  less  boasting  now  than  formerly,  re- 
specting the  growth  of  l)nitarianism,  and  grievous  comphinls 
are  uttered  in  regard  to  the  gloominess  of  the  times,  yet, 
mingled  with  these,  we  sometimes  hear  the  lingering  notes  of 
exultation,  and  transactions  in  the  country  are  occasionally  re- 
ferred to,  which,  to  those  not  particularly  acquainted  with  cir- 
cumstances, may  seem  to  indicate  that  the  doctrine  is  prevailing. 
I  allude  to  the  instances  (two  or  three  of  which  have  occurred 
recently,)  in  which  towns  have  voted  to  dismiss  their  Ortho- 
dox ministers,  under  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  expect- 
ation that  possibly  Unitarians  may  be  settled  in  their  jdsces. 
This  subject  ought  to  be  explained,  not  only  that  it  may  be 
understood  by  the  public  genemlly,  but  that  interested  individ- 
uals on  both  sides  may  understand  it,  and  may  be  led  to 
shape  their  course  accordingly.  In  the  remarks  which  fol- 
low, I  do  not  profess  to  describe  any  particular  case,  but  merdiy 
to  exhibit  the  usual  course  of  events  leading  to  dismissions 
like  those  above  mentioned.  The  public  will  see  how  Unita- 
rianisra  grows ;  and  out  bf  ^ohat  materials  it  grows ;  and 
what  residts  are  to  be  anticipated  irom  its  growth,  both  to 
ibose  who  embrace,  and  those  who  reject  it. 

It  is  well  known  (perhaps  it  might  have  been  expected)  that 
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«8  our  settlements  beccmic  oider,  a&d  our  population  more  nn- 
merous,  a  class  of  men  are  brought  together  in  many  of  our 
towns,  who  make  no  pretensions  to  relifi[ion,  and  seem  not  to 
concern  themselves  at  all  about  it.  Tney  may  in  some  in- 
Glances  call  themselves  Universalists  ;  but  they  attend  no  meet- 
ing,  have  none  of  the  forms  of  religion  in  their  houses,  and 
in  fact  assume  no  ap()earance  of  religic^,  whether  abroad  or 
at  home.  A  portion  of  them  are  grossly  vicious ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  all.  Some  are  merely  irreligious  and  world- 
ly. They  have  usually  a  sort  of  imdefined  prejudice  ogainst 
the  minister,  which  becomes  the  stronger  in  proportion  to  his 
worth,  and  rises  in  many  instances  to  palpable  hatred.  They 
pay  him  nothing,  and  axe  never  willin?  to  see  him  in  their 
houses,  except  when  some  of  their  mmilies  are  dying  or 
dead ',  and  then  if  he  comes  and  offers  a  prayer,  they  think 
him  under  greater  obligations  to  them  for  their  attention,  than 
they  to  him  for  his  services. 

Connected  with  this  motley  tribe  of  irreligionists,  there. are 
in  aome  of  our  towns  from  two  or  three  to  half  a  dozen,  who 
call  themselves  Unitarians.  They  are  generally  men  of  some 
wealth  and  influence,  who  know  that  it  is  reputable  to  keep 
UP  the  appearance  of  religion,  but  an  determined  not  to  be  en- 
cumbered with  its  restraints,  They  have  probably  been  at 
Boston  a  good  deal  in  years  past,,  while  Unitarianism  rode 
over  the  head  of  every  thing  there,  and  leiM'ned,  to  their  un- 
speakable satisfaction,  that  worldly,  indifi^rent,  plcasure-lovini^ 
men  catdd  be  religious^  without  any  great  change  or  trouble. 
They  learned  that  Unitarianism  was  aU  the  fashion  in  town, — 
that  Unitarians,  like  themselves,  were  opposed  to  frequent  reli- 
gious meetings,  and  were  the  principal  promoters  of  those 
amusements  which  they  loved,  but  which  they  had  always 
been  told  were  sinful.*  After  a  few  such  visits  to  the  me- 
tropolis— ^witnessing  the  liberties  in  which  fashionable  Chris- 
tians  there  indulge  ^emselves,  hearing  their  conversation,  and 
replenishing  their  pockets  with  tracts  and  papers,  they  return, 
to  laugh  at  the  unmodish  scrupulosity  of  country  professors,  to 
oppose  the  measures  and  doctrines  of  their  minister,  and  to  call 
themselves  Unitarians.  They  consider  religious  meetings 
during  the  week  as  a  nuisance ;  revivals  of  religion  as  a  {Hti- 
fill  delusion  ;  church  covenants  and  examinations  as  an  en- 
croachment on  their  religious  rights ;  and  balls,  theatres,  and 

**■  Bm  a  UoStariaa  of  Boston.  "  We  bave  no  doubt  that  tlio  Uoitariant  fonn  a  largo 
part  of  those,  who  resort  to  '  doubtful  or  posiliirely  injurious  amoscmcnts/  who  *  pain 
rooiae  theatres/  and  are  averse  '  to  social  religiotis  meellogs.' "  Bee  Review  of  ^ 
kHAef  to  a  UaitariaA  QorgyvoMf  p.  |6. 
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iSBoAs  aib  things  t\M  mtM'  dot  be  q>6keii  i^giabuiC.  Thef  aie 
loud  in  the  ptaise  of  some  Unitarian  preachers  irhixn  th^ - 
have  heard— so  polite,  so  eloquent,  so  refined ; — ^nd  are  aston* 
ished  that  their  minist^  should  be  so  uncivil  as  not  to  be  wil* 
ling  to  admit  .them  to  his  pulpit.  They  are  determined  Hoi  U> 
put  up  with  such  intolerable  anoyance ;  and  as  their  minister 
^eerns  not  likely  to  be  flattered  or  frightened  out  of  his  ^  exclu- 
^venesfit/'  they  resdve  to  take  measures  for  his  dismission. 
But  how  shall  they  proceed  ?  A  vast  majority  of  his  support- 
ers—^f  those  who  usudly  attend  meeting,  and  seem  to  have 
any  serious  regard  for  religion,  are  his  devoted  friends.  How 
then  shall  tbieir  object  be  accomplished  ? 

They  immediately  address  themselves  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons first  described,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  friendship  and. 
co-operation.    They  say  to  th^m,  ^  You  are  member^  of  the 
parish  as  much  as  the  deacons  are ;  or  if  you  are  not  members, 
you  can  easily  become  such  ;  and  you  have  as  good  a'  right  to 
the  meeting  house  and  funds  as  any  persons  in  the  town. 
'We  have  been  imposed  upon  by  this  strict,  uncompromising, 
Calvin  idtic  theology  long  enough ;  let  us  now  unite,  and  have 
^something  better.    If  you  prefer  Universalist  preaching,  you 
shall  have  it  occasionally  ;*  although  we  are  confident,  when 
you  hear  the  Unitarians,  that  you  will  be  satisfied  there  is  no 
great  difference.    You  are  as  good  Unitarians  now  ds  we  are, 
and  doubtless  have  been  Unitarians  for  a  long  tone,  though  you' 
did  not  know  it    You  have  not,  indeed,  paid  much  attention 
to  religion,  but  tins  is  not  your  feult,  but  that  of  the  minister. 
The  subject  has  been  presented  in  such  an  ocKoud  form,  that 
persons  of  sense  could  not  b^  expe<ited  to  attend  to  it.    Only 
consent  to  unite  with  us,  and  we  will  call  a  parish  meeting, 
and  the  business  will  soon  be  in  our  own  hands.* 

The  coalition  thus  proposed  is  speedily  formed ;  a  parmh 
meeting  is  called ;  and  scores.  Who  scarcely  ever  saw  the  hi- 
side  of  a  meeting  house  on  the  Sabbath,  are  brought  forward' 
to  attend.  For  fear  of  a  failure,  some  perhaps  fcdm  other 
towns  are  drawn  in  to  aflbrd  their  aid.  They  assemble  first 
«t  the  tavern,  and  having  poured  out  their  Ubations  there,  they 
rush  into  the  house  of  God,  to  transact  the  business  for  which 
their  leaders  have  called  them  together.  In  the  midst  of  noise 
and  tumult,  the  question  is  proposed  and  taken  on  the  dismis^ 
flion  of  the  minister ;  a  majority  is  found  against  him ;  and  a 
p€Ran  is  rung  the  country  round,  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of 
Unitarianism. 

*  FWaaent  complAinti  occur  in  Uw  UnivMnlift  ncwipapen  of  promisM  laeli  m^ 
liiMe,  wnirfa  aAorwardt  were  not  MUled. 
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Qui.  'let  xkol  Um  that  putteth  4111  Uie banakeM  boatt himadlf 
aft  be  that  puUath  it  off.'  The  resuUa  of  the  triumph — ^if  txi- 
umph  it  can  be  called — remaia  to  be  seen. — One  of  the  first 
of  these  is,  the  practical  demonatration  which  la  made  of  the 
nature  and  claims  of  Unitarianiftm.  A  great  part  (^  these 
liberal  voters,  oidy  a  few  months  previous,  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  about  any  religioa.  They  pursued  the  present 
world  regardless  of  the  future.  They  were  '  lovers  of  pleasure 
more  than  lovers  of  God.'  And  they  profess  to  have  experi- 
enced no  change.  They  have  only  learned  that  they  are  Uni- 
tarians, and  have  been  such  the  greater  part  of  their  lives, 
though  they  did  not  know  it.  What  then  must  they  think  of 
Unitarionisra,  as  a  system  of  religious  faith  ?  And  what  must 
others  think  of  it  ?  A  triumph  of  Unitarianism  such  as  this 
is  enough  to  show  its  emptiness,  and  destroy  its  credit  for- 
ever, h  is  unspeakably  disgraceful  to  any  thing  claiming  to 
be  a  system  of  religion  to  grow  out  of  such  materials,  and  by 
such  means. 

Another  immediate  result  of  the  mieasures  above  described 
is  a  separation  in  the  society,  between  the  friends  and  the  en- 
emies of  truth.  The  members  of  the  church,  and  those  who 
think  and  act  with  them,  are  not  to  be  so  easily  deprived  of 
their  privilegea.  Tbey  immediately  retire  from  the  uarish,  and 
make  provision  for  the  public  worship  of  God  under  circum- 
stances in  which  they  will  be  secure  from  further  molestation. 
The  separation  thus  accomplished  may  now  be  viewed  in 
its  consequences  to  both  parties.  And,  first,  to  the  Unitarians. 
They  are  lefl  in  possession  of  the  house  of  worship  and  paro^ 
chial  fuuds,  and  have  the  power  given  them,  if  they  please  to^ 
tise  it,  (as  they  always  do,)  to  plunder  the  church  of  her  funds.. 
They  may  think,  thereiore,  that  they  have  accomplished  their 
whole  purpose,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  prosper.  But  they 
floan  find  themselves  subject  to  great  inconvemences.  They 
are  under  the  necessity  now  of  going  to  meeting,  forenoon  and 
aiUnrnoon,  fair  weather  and  foul,  in  order  to  make  up  any  thing 
likeadecent  congregation.  This  ia some  instances,  I  know^haa 
been  fek  to  be  a  grievous  burthen.  The  individuals  spoken  of 
could  consent  to  pay  a  trifle  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  think 
little  of  it ;  and  k  they  had  the  Orthodox  with  them  to  go  to 
meeting  at  all  times,  and  leave  them  at  liberty  to  stay  at  home, 
except  when  the  weather  and  other  circumstances  rendered  it 
convenient  and  agreeable  for  them  to  be  out,  they  could  get  along 
very  well.  But  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  where,  if  they 
do  not  go  to  meeting  nobody  will,  and  the  house  will  be  lefl  lit- 
erally empt}' — to  have  such  a  necessity  continually  pressing  oa 
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Ihem,'  ifl  intoleraMe !  It  may  be  borne  during  the  excitement 
of  the  separation,  but  cannot  be  submitted  to  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time. 

But  this  is  not  all :  Unitarians,  left  thus  akme,  often  find 
themselves  in  company  at  which  they  are  somewhat  startled^ 
Jiot  to  say  ashamed.  The  persons  whom  they  flattered  as 
good  Unitarians,  and  raUied  out  to  vote  the  dismission  of  the 
minister — when  they  come  to  sit  down  with  them  in  the  house 
of  Crod,  after  the  serious  Christians  have  fled — make  but  a  sony 
appearance  there.  They^are  a  kind  of  living  burlesque  luxxn 
Christianity.  Their  minister  is  ashamed  of  them,*  and  taey 
4u:e  startled  and  ashamed  as  they  look  round  upon  one  an- 
other. 

And  then  what  prospect  have  they^  in  present  drcumstan- 
4)es,  of  further  propagating  their  doctrines  ?  Mixed  up  and  half 
concealed  as  they  formerly  were,  there  was  an  opportunity  kr 
something  to  be  done ;  but  now,  their  sentiments  are  all  out ; 
their  nakedness  is  exposed;  they  are  hedged  round  with 
a  triple  •enclosure,  so  that  nobody  comes  nigh  them  who  is  not 
•of  their  own  company,  and  the  work  of  proselytii^r  is  at  an  end 

Many  of  these  forsak^ti  Unitarian  parishes  are  likely,  ere 
•long,  to  become  extinct  Others,  in  all  probability,  wiU  fiUl  to 
the  Universalists.  Of  some  of  them  a  great  majority  of  the 
members  are  Universalists  now,  and  have  been  received  with 
a  promise  that  they  shall  occasionally  hear  Uni versalist  pieacb- 
ing.  But  the  Unitarian  minister,  they  find,  is  asunaceommo- 
elating  as  the  Orthodox ;  and  they  wU  not  endure  bis  exdki- 
siveness.  They  have  rallied  once,  and  they  can  again )  have 
helped  to  turn  out  one  minister,  and  they  can  serve  another 
in  the  same  way.  They  are  resolved  to  have  teachers  who 
will  be  more  Mbeeai  and  exptidt,  and  whose  instructions  are 
better  suited  to  their  incUnations. 

So  much  fcHT  the  consequences  of  a  sqiaratioB  to  the  Uni- 
tarians who  are  left  bdund.  "What  then  are  its  effects  on 
those  who  depart  ?— One  of  the  first  feelings  of  the  Orthodox, 
after  such  a  trial  is  past  and  their  religious  order  is  re-estab- 
lished, is  that  of  iiberif/  and  seeuriiy.  They  have  ob- 
tained a  release  from  tlM^ir  bondage;  the  snare  is  broken, 
and  they  are  escaped.    They  can  now  hear  the  Gospel 

*  The  tm^fT  of  (hi<  article  wa«  ooce  visited  by  a  ITnitaran  minister,  an  old  ac* 
•qaaintance,  who  had  received  a  call  to  settle  over  one  of  these  forsaken  perithea.  He 
.•Motfat  the  iaiiTview  hinuelf,  ajKi  commeaced  the  coavemtioo  by  ntkiag  what  ha 
•oifbt lo do.  "I  havebeea  preacbiiw/'  said  he, " at «— -  ,  and  am eipectcd  to iet- 
'lla }  bat  to  iHI  the  trath,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  thi^^  to  do  with  them.  So  flv  at  I 
t«Mi  find,  Ihrra  ia  tearrely  a  Chnsiian  theva.  They  are  almoat  aH  Uoivenal'ili,  lu- 
imeipled  men,  and  1  do  not  fed/' «ud  he,  with  tean/' at  though  I  cMrftf  tiuil  m 
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preached  in  itfi  purity,  having  none  to  eavil  or  find  frnlu 
They  can  appoint  thek  meetings,  and  attend  ihem,  and  pamis 
their  various  plans  of  benevolence,  having  none  to  mcMest  or 
make  them  afraid.  Their  minister,  too,  feels  like  another 
man.  He  is  relieved  of  a  source  of  continual  anxiety,  temp- 
tation and  distress.  He  is  eased  of  a  heavy  burthen,  vhidi 
was  crushing  him  to  the  dust. — ^It  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  be  often  with  his  brethren,  in  diflfisreiit 
places,  under  circumstances  like  those  here  described.  He  has 
-seen  them  poor  and  straitened — stripped  of  their  ionoer  a&* 
commodations,  and  left  with  naught  to  depend  on  but  God 
and  their  own  resources  ;  but  he  has  uniformily  seen  them 
exhilerated  and  happy.  And  often  has  he  heard  the  exclam- 
ation, '  How  thankftil  we  ought  to  be  that  we  have  obtained 
a  release !  Nothing  on  earth  could  induce  us  to  be  as  we 
were  before !' 

In  consequence  of  a  separation  like  that  above  described,  a 
channel  is  opened  in  which  the  truth  may  have  free  course, 
run,  and  be  glorified.  Its  heralds  dispense  it  with  all  bold- 
ness and  plainness,  none  murmuring  or  forbidding  them.  The 
hindrances  which  before  obstructed  it  are  removed,  so  that 
now  it  can  reach  and  affect  the  heart  God  accepts  and 
blesses  the  sacrifices  of  his  people,  and  pours  upon  them  the 
influences  of  his  Spirit.  Revivals  of  region  almost  invaria- 
bly follow  these  separations.  The  church  is  first  purified, 
and  then  enlarged.  Its  dead  and  dry  branches  are  broken  (^ 
and  left  behind,  and  living  ones  are  grafled  in.  Religion  and 
irreligion,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  commingled  and  ob> 
soured,  are  presented  in  strong  and  glowing  contrast,  that  ev- 
ery one  may  distinguish  between  the  chaff  and  the  wheat 

In  the  present  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  condition  of  many  of  the  original  parishes  is  in  the 
last  degree  precarious  and  tiying.    They  are  so  divided  among 
themselves  that  little  can  be  done  except  to  quarrel  and  Ifaid 
•  fault,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  population  of 
a  town  firom  rushing  in,  and  taking  possession  of  their  ac- 
commodations and  privileges.    I  wocdd  not  encourage  sepa- 
rations in  such  places,  until  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  them. 
But  when  the  necessity  comes,  it  is  rather  to  be  welcmied 
than  deprecated.    It  comes  fraught  with  blessings  for  the 
church.    I  could  name  now  a  dozen  places  where  (if  it  were 
'  permitted  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come)  I  would  gladly  per- 
-  miade  the  Unitarians  to  excite  the  rabble,  and  vote  out  the 
mmister,  and  thus  open  the  way  for  a  separate  establishment, 
in  which  ths  truth  might  shine  fortli  disencumbered  and  pre- 
vail 
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The  Life  anp  Times  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter. 
Wiik  a  CriiiccU  Examiiiaium  of  his  Wiithigs.  By 
Rev.  Wiluabi  Orme.  In  two  volvanes.  Boston:  Crock- 
er &  Brewater.    1831. 

Select  Pbactical  Writings  of  Richard  Baxter. 
Witii  a  lAfe  of  the  Author,  By  Leonard  Bacon,  Pas- 
tor of  the  first  ckureh  in  New  Haven.  In  two  volumes. 
New  Haven :  Durrie  &  Peck.    1831. 

The  timea  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter  were  interesting  and 
eventfuL  Few  distinguished  men  of  any  age  have  witnes^ 
90  many  extraordinary  vicissitudes  in  puUic  affairs.  Never, 
within  so  short  a  period,  did  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment of  England  undergo  such  rapid  and  astonishing 
changes ;  and  never,  we  believe,  since  the  days  of  Luther, 
have  the  events  of  setenty  years  had  so  mighty  a  bearing 
upon  the  political  and  religious  hberties  of  mankind. 

Baxter  passed  through  no  less  than  three  of  the  most  re- 
markable revolutions^  which  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  has 
experienced  for  near  a  thousand  years.  He  saw  one  king 
condemned  and  beheaded  by  his  own  subjects — two  others 
driven  into  exile — one  of  them  unexpectedly  restored  to  the 
throne  of  his  father,  and  the  other,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts, 
yielding  the  sceptre  to  the  house  of  Orange.  He  beheld  the 
monarchy  suddenly  changed  into  a  commonwealth,  under  the 
much  vilified  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  after  the 
death  of  that  great  man,  the  commonwealth  sinking,  almost 
as  suddenly,  beneath  the  resuscitated  monarchy.  With  una- 
vailiug  grief  and  remonstrance,  he  saw  the  profligate  Charles 
second  plunging  the  court,  and  threatening  to  draw  the  whole 
nation,  inXo  the  vortex  of  impiety  and  licentiousness.  He 
saw  James  second,  as  weak  as  he  was  cruel  and  bigotted, 
idiriakiag  away  from  the  indignant  frown  of  an  abus^  and 
long  suffering  people ;  and  he  lived  just  long  enouffh  to  hail 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of  the  United 
JCingdoms. 

In  the  church,  he  beheld  changes  no  less  rapid  and  surpris- 
ing ; — the  Presbyterians  rudely  plucking  the  mitre  from  the 
he^d^  of  the  BUhops — ^the  Independents,  in  their  turn,  sup- 
jplantii^  the  Preabyteriaofi — acul  these,  again,  yielding  to  the 
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Episcopal  Hierarchy,  which  they  had  expended  wo  much  Uoodl 
and  treasure  to  overthrow.  Under  the  despotic  reign  of 
Charles  first,  Baxter  saw  the  most  learned  and  pious  minis* 
ters  of  the  Gospel  in  the  kingdom  ejected  from  their  livings, 
driven  from  their  flocks,  and  most  cruelly  punished,  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  exile,  for  the  unpardonable  crime  of  noi^ 
conformity.  He  saw  many  of  them  restored,  during  the  inter- 
regnum, and  then  subjected  to  fiercer  persecutions,  from  the  r^ 
turn  of  the  second  Charles  to  the  gknious  revoluticMi  in  1688. 

As  Baxter  beheld  the  true  church  of  Christ,  and  her  most 
devoted  ministers,  again  and  again  suffering  under  great  out* 
ward  aflUction,  from  the  open  hostility  and  secret  plots  of  the 
^'  man  of  sin,"  and  still  more  from  the  scorn  and  mortal  en- 
mity of  a  spurious  protestantism,  so  he  witnessed  the  right- 
eous retributions  of  heaven,  which  fell  upon  the  proudest  of 
her  enemies.  In  particular,  did  he  behold  the  imperious 
Latui  hurled  from  nis  Archiepiscopal  throne,  and  brought  to 
the  scaffold. 

It  was,  moreover,  in  the  eariy  days  of  Richard  Baxter,  that 
the  suffering  Puritans  b^an  to  look  for  a  {dbce  of-  refuge  on 
this  western  continent ;  that  the  fimt  little  band  of  exilc«,  for 
conscience'  sake,  landed  on  Plymouth  rock ;  and  that  other 
companies  of  kindred  spirits  soon  followed,  to  share  with 
them  in  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  in  his 
tiines,  and  while  their  brethren  whom  they  had  left  behind 
were  struggling  with  various  success  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power,  that  the  Carvers,  the  Winthrops, 
the  Endioots,  the  Cottons,  the  Davenports  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  those  civil  and  religious  institutions,  whidi 
have  cTer  been  the  glory  of  our  land. 

In  short,  the  seventeenth  century,  during  more  than  three 
quarters  of  which  Baxter  lived,  was  a  period  of  deep  agitaticn 
in  the  elements  of  ecclesiastical,  no  less  than  of  civil  govern- 
ment. The  true  principles  of  Uberty  and  of  reUgious  tolersr 
tion  began  to  be  better  understood  than  they  ever  had  been 
before,  though  most  of  their  advocates  were  still  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  Reformation.  It  was  a  period  of  great  crimes^ 
great  virtues,  and,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  directly  to 
show,  of  great  men.  The  political  heavens  have  sometimes 
been  Macker,  and  haTe  shot  out  fiercer  fires — earthquakes 
have  more  terribly  shaken  the  nations — the  current  of  hunuui 
depravity  has,  at  times,  been  deeper,  darker  and  more  impetu- 
ous — the  heavings  and  eruptions  of  ambition,  hate  and  athe- 
ism have  been  more  appalling  and  destructiTe— and  the  flames 
of  persecution  have  been  more  scorching ; — but  hostility  to  dvil 
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and  religious  freedom  was  never  more  decided — the  lust  of 
power  never  more  craving — the  victims  of  persecution  never 
less  pitied  by  the  authors  of  their  sufferings,  and  "the  mother 
of  harlots,"  with  her  mitred  and  half  reformed  progeny,  were 
never  more  inimical  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  to  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind. 

Nor  was  Richard  Baxter  formed,  either  by  nature  or  grace, 
to  pass  through  life,  an  idle  and  indifierent  spectator  o(  the 
great  drama  which  was  acting  upon  the  theatre  of  his  coun- 
try. With  all  his  bodily  infirmities,  he  was  one  of  the  last 
men  in  the  nation  to  sit  still,  and  let  the  world  take  care  of 
Itself;  or  to  throw  down  the  oax  in  rough  weather,  and  resign 
himself  to  be  drifted  wherever  the  conflicting  currents  of  Sie 
times  m^jht  chance  to  carry  him.  He  possessed  a  fiiee  spirit, 
an  honest  heart,  and  a  quick  conscience.  He  believed  he  had 
something  to  do  for  God,  for  the  church,  and  his  country ;  and 
he  was  not  afraid  to  do  it.  He  hated  tyranny  in  all  its  forms, 
whether  it  wore  the  crown  or  the  mitre.  Baxter  loved  all 
good  men,  however  they  might  differ  in  their  politics,  or  in 
their  notions  of  church  government.  Though  not  so  scrupu- 
lous at  first,  as  many  others,  in  regard  to  pictures  and  ceremo- 
nies and  subscriptions,  he  was  nevertheless  afliicted  in  all  the 
afflictions  of  his  non-conforming  brethren ;  and  when,  after 
the  &11  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  wounds  of  the  mongrel 
beast  were  healed,  and  persecution  again  repaired  her  dun- 
geons, he  shrunk  not  from  the  fierceness  of  her  wrath,  but 
calmly  submitted  to  her  cruelties.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
interesting,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  follow  this  devoted  ser- 
rant  of  Christ  through  all  tne  changes  of  his  long  and  event- 
ful life ; — to  see  how  he  filled  the  humble  sphere  which,  as  a 
minister,  he  first  occupied  at  Dudley — to  follow  him  from  Dudr 
ley  to  Bridgenorth,  from  Bridgenorth  to  Kidderminster,  and 
thence  to  the  parliamentary  army,  and  then  back  to  Kidder- 
minster ; — to  see  him  now  preaching  before  Parliament  and 
the  Lord  Protector,  and  now  arraigned  as  a  culprit  befcsre  the 
execrated  Jeffries — to  follow  him  to  prison — to  commune  with 
him  in  his  bonds — to  rejoice  with  the  church  in  his  enlarge* 
ment — to  adnure  the  almost  unabated  energies  of  his  active 
mind  under  the  infirmities  of  sickness  and  old  age — and  to 
witness  his  final  dq>arture  to  the  '  Saint's  everlasting  rest.'  It 
would  be  interesting  and  instructive,  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
details  of  Christian  biography,  to  dwell  upon  aH  these  particu^ 
lars ;  but  we  can  only  glance  at  the  most  of  them,  and  must 
vdu  our  readers  to  the  ample  details,  judicious  reflections,  and 
truly  evangelical  spirit  of  the  wcwks  before  us. — These  are  not 
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in  the  number  of  those  crude  and  hasty  eompiliif  ions,  vhich 
are  alike  e|^emeral  in  their  origin,  and  in  the  interest  which 
they  excite ;  but  are  well  digested  memorials  of  the  life  of  a 
great  and  good  man,  and  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  he 
lived.  To  bring  together  and  condepse  these  rich  and  varir- 
ous  materials,  must  have  cost  the  compilers  no  small  amount 
of  labor.  The  works  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  cler- 
gjrman,  or  at  least  upon  the  shdres  of  every  village  library. 

We  have  said  already  that  the  age  to  which  Baxter  belong- 
ed was  prolific  of  great  men.  A  glance  at  the  following  list 
of  his  illustrious  contemporaries  will  fully  justify  this  observa- 
tim.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  so  many  of  the  brightest  lu- 
minaries of  tlMs  eastern  hemisphere  rose  together  upon  the 
Isles,  in  the  early  pait  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


OKvcr  Chtmwel  was 

born  in  1A99 

MaaiQO. 

1G» 

LigMlbal, 

IfiOt 

ManlMll, 

16S1 

CbillmgworUi, 

1602 

Poole, 

16M 

HbidiimnmI, 

1605 

Bojie, 

ISK 

MUi«i, 

jtiua 

Rates, 

1616 

Sir  Mat.  Hale, 

1609 

Cbamock, 

1628 

ArebbhlKip  Leirttoii, 

HSU 

Tillolsoo, 

1630 

leremj  Faylor, 

16lt 

1613 

ilOW0| 

narrow, 

1630 

1630 

Baxter, 

1615 

Locke, 

1632 

OnreB, 

1616 

Bishop  Bdl, 

1683 

Wallis, 

161G 

St'llingfleel, 

1636 

Alfmioo  Skfaey, 

1617 

Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
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To  these  might  be  added  the  nemies  of  many  other  distin- 
gvi^ftied  characters,  who  flourished  during  this  remarkable  pe- 
nod ;  but  we  shall  barely  mention  the  following :  Gregory, 
A^e  great  mathematician,  Bishop  Hall,  Archbishop  Usher,  Cla- 
rendon, Selden,  Pococke,  Whillocke,  Henry,  Plavel,  Mead, 
Oalamy,  Reynolds,  Prideaux,  Patrick,  Burnet,  Sherlock,  and 
Atterbury.  Such  were  the  men,  who  were  made  by  the  times 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  who,  in  their  turn,  made 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Where  shall  we  look  for  a 
brighter  constellation  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  rest,  we  have 
here,  the  greatest  Epic  Poet,  the  greatest  Astronomer,  the  crreat- 
est  Intellectual  Philosopher,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Jurists  that 
England  ever  produced ;  each  endowed  with  powers  which 
would  have  shed  a  transcendant  lustre  upon  any  age  or  nation, 
and  all  springing  into  hfe  within  the  limits  of  one  generation ! 

If  Ricnard  Baxter  did  not  ^'  attain  to  the  first  three"  in  intel- 
lectual vigor  and  stature,  he  certainly  belonged  to  the  same 
face  of  "  the  giants,"  and  it  is  hazarding  noting  to  say,  that 
in  that  exalted  moral  worth  which  sheds  a  brighter  ^lory  upon 
an  age,  a  country,  or  a  smaller  community,  than  mere  talents 
er  genius  can  ever  confer,  he  had  no  superior,  and  but  few 
equals,  unong  the  distingufihed  men  of  his  times. 
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The  eubject  of  these  memoiiB  was  bom  at  Rowton,  Nov.  \2j 
1615 ;  and  though  so  deplorable  was  the  state  of  religion  in  that 
part  of  the  Island,  as  indeed  it  was  in  almost  every  other  part, 
Ibat  he  seems  to  have  epjoyed  no  religious  advantages  in-  his 
early  childhood,  either  from  preaching  or  pastoral  in^ruction, 
yet  his  mind  was  very  early  and  seriously  impressed  by 
the  conversati(Xi  and  example  of  his  father,  who,  about  the 
period  of  his  birth,  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  holy  scriptures.  As  is  too 
common  in  such  cases,  however,  these  impressions  gradually 
wore  off,  though  they  often  renewed  their  "  compunctuous  visit- 
ings,''  and  seem  never  to  have  been  wholly  dismissed,  till  they 
issued  in  saving  conversion  to  God. 

His  advantages  for  study,  in  his  boyhood,  were  extremely 
limited,  and  often  interrupted.  ^'  From  six  to  ten  years  of  age, 
he  was  under  the  four  successive  curates  of  the  parish,  two  of 
whom  never  preached,  and  the  other  two  drank  themselves  to 
beggary,  and  lefl  the  place."  His  next  teacher  was  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  office  for  hard  drinking, 
and  then  turned  curate  under  forged  orders  ^'  for  a  piece  of 
bread."  *  Once,  and  once  only,  he  preached  in  Baxter's  time, 
and  then  he  was  intoxicated.'  Subsequently  to  this,  young 
Richard  acquired  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning  under  a 
master  of  respectable  character  and  attainments ;  but  when  he 
was  fitted  for  the  U^versity,  instead  of  going  forward  to  enjoy 
its  privileges  and  receive  its  honors,  he  was  handed  over  to  a 
private  tutor,  who  almost  entirely  neglected  his  trust. 

When  Richard  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  more 
thoroughly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  danger  than 
ever  before ;  and  in  a  short  time,  began  to  indulge  a  hope  of  re- 
conciliation to  God,  'Hhrough  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  coven- 
ant" But  owing,  probably,  to  the  want  of  a  judicious  spiritual 
guide,  and  to  his  comparative  neglect  of  the  scriptures  for  sucii 
human  treatises  as  he  could  find  on  the  nature  of  experimental 
religion,  he  was  for  some  time  harrassed  with  doubts,  which 
weighed  down  his  spirits,  and  deprived  him  of  the  rich  consola- 
tions of  the  gospel.  Many  others,  in  more  enlightened  tiroes, 
have  suffered  from  the  same  cause.    Indeed,  it  is  common  for 

Eersons,  when  they  begin  to  perceive  that  a  change  of  some  kind 
as  taken  place  in  their  rel^ious  views  and  feelings,  to  place 
too  great  a  reliance  upon  human  tests  of  piety,  and  to  be  too 
little  conversant  with  that  infalliUe  standard,  which  alone  '^  it 
able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation."  We  do  not  mean  U> 
dissuade  from  the  use  of  such  helps,  as  Edwards,  and  Dod- 
dridge, and  Baxter,  but  only  to  say,  that  the  BiUe  should  be 
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studied  more  than  all  of  them,  and  that  too  many  other  books  are 
placed  on  the  shelf,  which  the  Scriptures  ought  ever  to  occupy. 
To  consult  the  sacred  oracles  la»t  with  reference  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  our  religious  experience,  or  practically  to  place  them 
on  a  level  with  any  uninspired  writing,  is  too  much  Uke  'for- 
saking the  fountain  of  hving  waters,  and  hewing  out  broken 
cisterns.' 

After  a  protracted  season  of  sore  spiritual  conflicts  which  by 
the  grace  of  God,  no  doubt,  ministered  essentially  to  his  fatunii- 
iaition,  and  contributed  to  prepare  him  for  the  work  to  which 
his  life  was  to  be  devoted,  Baxter  applied  himself,  with  as  much 
assiduity  as  the  feeUe  state  of  his  health  would  permit,,  to  the 
study  of  divinity — ^not  so  much  in  a  systematic  form,  however, 
OS  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  best  practical  theological  works 
which  were  placed  within  his  reach.  By  the  advice  of  his  for- 
mer tutor,  he  was  induced  to  lay  aside  his  theolc^ical  books^ 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  goto  London,  with  the  view  of  try- 
ing his  fortune  at  court,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Henry  New- 
port But  within  a  month,  he  became  so  disgusted  with  the 
frivolity  and  irreligion  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  that  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  metropolis,  bade  farewell  to  aU  the  em- 
ployments and  promises  which  had  for  a  moment  allured  him 
from  the  path  of  duty,  of  suffering  '^  for  righteousness  sake,*' 
and  of  pre-eminent  usefulness  to  the  church.  As  his  mind  was- 
now  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  as  he  thought  himself  warned  by  his 
consumptive  habit,  that  he  was  near  the  verge  of  eternity,  he  re* 
sinned  his  studies  with  an  ardor  which  his  constitutional  feeble- 
ness seemed  hardly  to  justify,  determined,  if  possible,  '^  to  save 
some,"  before  he  himself  should  be  called  to  his  final  aooounl. 
So  powerful  at  this  time  were  his  convictions  of  the  wretch- 
edness and  peril  of  sinners,  and  of  the  force  of  the  reasons 
which  ought  to  persuade  them  to ''  flee  from  the  wrath  tocome," 
that  he  thought  they  must  be  UteraUy  mod  if  they  would  not 
hear ;  and  ^'  was  simple  enough  to  imagine  he  had  so  much 
to  say  on  these  subjects,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand him ;"  forgetting  the  experience  which  had  long  befoie 
exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,.'  ^Old  Adam  is  to(^ 
strong  for  young  Melancthon ;'  Such  a  forgetfulness  is  by  na 
means  rare,  in  young  persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and 
in  the  ardor  of  their  ^  first  love."  They  are  apt  to  overkok 
those  discouragements,  which  are  often  disheartening  to  min- 
isters of  more  eiqierience ; — ^nor  is  this  an.  the  whole  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  since  tl^ir  zeal  and  sanguine  hopes  of  great  remdts 
may  stimulate  them  to  effiurts,  which  their  seniors  in  age  and 
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experience  wiQ  rarely  make,  and  which  not  unfrequently  are 
crowned  with  great  success.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
efter  many  years  of  careful  observation,  we  have  come  to  the 
deliberate  conclusion,  that  many  pious  and  worthy  ministers 
of  the  gospel  lose  quite  as  much  as  they  gain  by  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  desperate  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  When  they  were  young,  in  the  blossom  of  hope,  and 
the  first  warm  gushings  of  faith  and  holy  yearning  over  the 
perilling,  nothing  appeared  impossible — scarcely  any  thing 
discouraging ;  and  they  labored  accordingly.  In  the  maturity 
qi  life,  ^ey  have  been  abler  polemics,  perhaps  better  preachers, 
and  certainly  much  wiser  counsellors;  but  withal  less  zealous, 
more  prone  to  look  at  the  inherent  difiiculties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  men's  conversion,  and  less  successful  in  *•  winning 
souls  to  Christ'  Many  bright  exceptions  to  this  remark  there 
certainly  are ;  but  the  whole  history  of  the  church  shows  how 
difficult  it  is,  in  the  sacred  calling,  to  carry  along  all  those  feel< 
ings  which  contribute  so  essentially  to  early  success  in  the 
ministry,  and  inccnrporate  them  wit|i  that  maturity  of  judgement, 
that  accumulation  of  experience,  and  that'  deeper  knowledge 
of  man's  &llen  nature,  which  characterize  the  later  periods  of 
life. 

.  Tin  1634,  Baxter  was  a  decided,  though  not  a  bigoted  con- 
formist His  reading  had  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  hierarohal  side  of  the  question.  Of  the  Nonconformists 
he  knew  but  little,  except  from  the  slanderous  reports  of  their 
enemies,  till  just  before  he  took  orders,  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  several  of  their  ministers,  whose  fervent  piety 
interested  him  exceedingly  in  their  favor,  and  weakened  his 
confidence  in  the  existing  establishment,  under  which  they 
were  cruelly  persecuted.  In  1638,  Baxter  was  ordained  by  the 
Kshop  of  Worcester,  and  besides  jMreachiriff  in  some  destitute 
places,  received  the  requisite  licence  to  teaiSi  a  free  school  at 
Dudley.  It  was  here  that  he  first  seriously  examined  the  sub- 
ject of  nonconformity,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  sub- 
flcripdon,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  giving  the  Lord's 
supper  to  scandalous  persons,  were  unlawful  In  other  re- 
spects, he  was  still  a  conformist,  althou^  on  some  points  of 
minor  importance,  he  was  doubtful. 

In  about  a  year  he  removed  from  Dudley,  having  accepted 
an  invitation  to  assist  the  incumbent  at  Bridgenorth,  whom 
he  deseribes  as  '^a  grave  and  severe  divine,  very  honest  and 
eonseientioiis,  an  excellent  pieacher,  but  somewhat  afflicted 
with  wantof  maintenance,  and  more  with  a  dead-hearted  un- 
proitaUe  peojde."    Here  Baxter  preached  to  a  large  congre- 
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gation,  with  much  fidetity  and  coaaiderable  success,  ootwiife 
standing  the  ignorance,  stupidity  and  tippling  habits  of  thepeo- 
pie,  when  he  commenced  his  labors  amung  them.  In  his  orwn 
opinion,  he  never  preached  more  ferventl}',  and  never  longed 
after  his  hearers  more  passionately  in  the  bowels  of  Cbiisl, 
than  during  his  shoit  8Uiy  at  Bridgenorth.  But  as  in  matters 
of  conscience  he  had  the  effrontery  to  differ  from  the  ruliog 
ecclesiastical  powers,  and  would  not  bend  to  all  their  y^ishe^, 
he  found  himself  constrained  to  remove  again  ;  and  in  1640, 
was  estabUshed  in  a  sort  of  lectureship  at  Kidderminster.  To 
this  place  he  became  exceedingly  attached,  and  here  it  waSythat^ 
after  his  return  from  the  pailiamcntary  army,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speaic  directly,  his  ministerial  and  pas*^ 
toral  labors  were  crowned  with  wonderful  success. 

Ia  going  to  Kidderminster,  where  most  of  the  people  were 
^'  ignorant,  rude  and  loose  in  their  manner?,'^  it  seems  to  have 
been  rather  an  encouragement  to  him  than  otherAvLse,  that  the 
gospel  had  not,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  been  fiuthfully  preach- 
ed among  them.  For  '^  the  state  of  Bridgenorth,  he  says,  had 
made  him  resolved  never  to  settle  among  a  people,  who  had 
been  hardened  by  an  awaJcening  fninistry :  but  that  be  would 
go,  either  to  those  who  never  had  enjoyed  such  a  blessing,, 
or  to  those  who  had  profited  by  it."  We  shall  not  undertake 
Jio  defend  this  somewhat  remarkable  resolution,  because  the 
gospel  ought  to  be  preached  everywhere,  and  to  ^  every  crea- 
ture ;'  but  sure  we  are,  that  any  faithful  minister  has  more 
reason  to  hope  for  success  among  the  ignorant,  and  even  the 
vicious,  if  they  will  but  hear  him,  than  in  preaching  to  those 
who  have  slumbered  for  years  under  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  and 
have  been  all  the  while  growing  deafer  and  deafer  to  the  voice 
of  mercy  from  Calvary.  We  believe  it  is  Baxter  himself,  who 
somewhere  quaintly  compares  sinners  of  this  latter  class  to '  a 
blacksmith's  dog,  that  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  lie  un-* 
der  the  anvil,  as  not  to  mind  the  hissing  cinders.'  We  know 
of  nothing  more  disheartening  than  to  stand  and  prophecy,  from 
sabbath  to  sabbatli,  over  dry  bones,  which  have  already  beea» 
prophesied  to  for  a  long  course  of  years  in  vain. 

The  state  of  religion  throughout  England,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  was  most  deplorable.  The  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church  were  worldly,  tyrannical,  and  bitterly  hostile 
to  serious  godliness,  if  not  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Ptotes^ 
'  tant  Reformation.  The  great  body  of  the  inferior. cl^gy  weie 
ignorant,  bigoted,  Covers  of  plefiMSure  more  than  fevers,  or 
God,'  and  many  of  them  were  openly  and  sbameftilly 
inunoraL    To  a  great  extent,  the  nobility  and  Che  hig)tiec  elasti 
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ef  gently  were  either  papists  or  infidels,  or  werenomin&l  pro* 
testants,  the  fit  instruments  of  an  arbitrary  and  infatuated 
monarch,  who  was  goading  on  his  subjects  to  desperation,  and 
whetting  for  his  own  neck  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  In  the 
lower  <^s  of  the  people,  ignorance,  irreligion,  and  a  kind  of 
ferocious  hatred  of  all  who  made  any  pretensions  to  experi- 
mental piety,  prevailed  to  a  most  alarming  extent.  In  the  mid- 
-dling  class  were  found  nearly  all  the  Nonconformists,  or  Puri- 
tans and  Precisians,  as  they  were  contemptuously  called,  and 
with  them  were  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  preach- 
ers of  the  times.  As  the  spirit  of  persecution  waxed  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  and  Charles  at  length  came  to  an  open  rupture  with 
his  parliament,  jnultitudes  of  the  nonconformists  fled  to  the 
garrisons  of  the  latter  for  protection  and  for  bread,  and  many 
of  them  ultimately  enlisted  in  defence  of  their  country's  liber- 
ties. When  the  civil  wars  had  spread  over  the  kingdom,  it 
was  greatly  owing  to  their  religious  zeal,  courage,  activity  and 
influence,  that  the  armies  of  the  Commonwealth  became  invin- 
cible. Though  a  decided  fiiend  of  monarchy,  and  of  the  ex- 
isting ecclesiastical  establishroent,  Baxter  was  far  fi'om  looking 
with  indiflerence  upon  the  arbitrary  encroachments  of  either, 
and  he  has  fully  proved,  that  it  was  not  the  hated  Puritans 
and  Roundheads  who  kindled  up  the  fires  of  civil  discord,  but 
their  implacable  enemies,  who  compelled  them  to  fly  for  pro- 
tection wherever  they  could  find  it,  and  in  whose  behalf  the 
sympathies  of  all  good  men  throughout  the  kingdom  became 
warmly  enlisted. 

It  was  not  because  Baxter  had  any  predilections  for  the  camp, 
that  he  did  not  keep  himself  aloof  from  that  tumultuous  arena, 
on  which  the  pending  contest  was  soon  to  be  decided.  Glad- 
ly would  he  have  remained  at  Kidderminster  in  the  bosom  of 
his  beloved  flock,  and  devoted  himself,  as  he  had  done,  to  their 
spiritnal  benefit.  But  the  partizans  of  the  king,  who  were 
very  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  island,  exasperated  by  an 
order  of  pariiament  to  defJBU^  the  paintings  and  remove  the  cru- 
ciQxes,  made  a  violent  assault  upon  his  life,  though  he  bad 
done  nothing  to  forward  the  execution  of  the  order ;  and  find- 
ing he  could  no  longer  enjoy  either  peace  or  safety  there,  h« 
'retired,  first  to  Gloucester,  and  then  to  Coventry. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Coventry,  when  he  was  invited  to 
preach  to  the  parliamentary  garrison  in  that  town ;  and  so  ac- 
ceptable were  his  labors,  that  when  it  was  known  that  the 
govmior  had  consented  to  his  removal  to  a  chaplaincy  in  the 
aimy,  the  soMiers  were  almost  ready  to  mutiny ;  and  it  must 
>  lavecost  him  a  hard  struggle,  to  tear  hiflnsrif  away  fifom  rt- 
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laoiiBtraiioes  which  were  as  little  to  have  been  expected,  slv 
they  were  highly  honorable,  to  both  parties. 

The  reasons  which  influenced  Baxter  to  enter  the  armyyave' 
stated  at  length  in  the  Memoirs  before  us.  That  he  acted  con- 
scientiously, there  cannot  be  a  doubt  That  he  made  up  his 
mind  deliberately,  and  availed  himself  of  the  best  advice  he 
could  obtain,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  That  to  a  man 
of  his  feeble  constitution,  such  a  step  must  have  been  attend- 
ed with  great  personal  hazard,  is  certam.  That  during  the  two 
years  he  remained  in  the  army,  he  was  ^  in  perils  oft,  and  in 
labors  abundant,'  no  one  will  question  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  And  that  he  accompUabed  but  little,  in 
comparison  with  what  his  zeal  for  the  honor  and  purity  of  re- 
ligion had  led  him  to  anticipate,  we  know  from  his  own  testi- 
mony. 

The  occasion  of  his  evar  listening  to  overtures  from  the 
camp  was  this.  While  he  resided  at  Coventry,  and  just  after 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  he  went  down  to  visit  two  or  three  inti- 
male  friends,  who  were  in  Cromwell's  aony }  and  though  he 
seams  to  have  tarried  but  a  night,  he  was  greatly  disquieted 
with'  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Till  then  he  had  supposed  that 
the  object  of  the  war  was,  to  preserve  the  existing  order  of 
things,  both  in  church  and  state ;  but  now  he  became  convin- 
ced, that  a  decisive  blow  was  meditated  against  both.  Many 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  he  believed,  were  sober  and  reli- 
gious men ;  but  there  were  also  among  them  hot-headed  an4 
conceited  fisjiatics,  who  were  extremely  active,  and  who  he  fear- 
ed would  gain  a  paramount  influence  in  the  army,  if  they  were 
not  immediately  checked. 

Cromwell  and  his  (Steers  had  sometinie  before  proposed  to 
form  '^  that  famous  txoop  with  which  he  began  the  war"  into 
a  church,  and  had  invited  Baxter  to  become  their  pastor ;  and 
he  now  deeply  r^retted  having  declined  tlie  invitation,  as  k 
would  have  placed  him  in  tl^  very  centre  of  motion,  and 
ought  have  enabled  him  to  exert  a  salutary  christian  iafiuence 
over  some  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the  scenes  which 
followed.  And  though  thai  golden  opportunity  had  been  lost, 
he  was  still  in  hopes  that  something  might  be  done  to  check 
the  sectaries  and  ianatics  of  the  army,  who  he  thought  weic 
fiist  '<  leavening  the  whole  lump ;"  and  to  save  the  nation  from 
that  great  revolutionary  shock,  with  which  he  |dainly  saw  it 
was  tjireatened.  And  never,  we  bdieve,  did  any  chaplain  la- 
bcNT  more  frdthfiiUy  to  iasUruct  the  ignorant,  and  confirm  the 
wavering,  or  to  eoonleiact  the  doctrines  and  cabals  of  kvel- 
lera  and  schismatics.     In  these  eflfcwts,  Baxter's  preeminaii 
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bIoQ  aiid  power  in  all  the  flubtilties  of  pdemic  disputatioii  gave 
Um  a  decided  advantage  over  every  one  who  ventured  to  meet 
him  in  the  field  of  argument  But  Cromwell  was  now  jealous 
of  him  in  all  his  movements,  and  he  found  it  much  easier  to 
confute  his  opponents,  than  to  silence  them.  Such  labors  and 
discouragements  were  more  than  his  shattered  constitution 
could  sustain.  '^  His  bodily  health,  always  feeble  and  broken, 
at  length  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  his  circumstances,  and 
he  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  retire  from  the  stormy  atmos- 
phere of  a  camp,  to  the  calmer  region  of  a  pastoral  cure." 

After  he  left  the  army,  he  slowly  recovered  from  his  exhaus- 
tion ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  preach,  we  find  him  once 
more  drawn  to  Kidderminster,  by  an  attraction  which  proved 
to  be  the  earnest  of  unparalleled  success.  The  fourteen  years 
which  he  now  spent  in  cultivating  that  long.neglected  and  rug  > 
ged  field,  and  in  reaping  its  abundant  harvest,  constitute  by  ftir 
the  modt  useful  and  happy  period  of  his  life.  It  is  here,  in 
the  sim[de  garb  of  a  parish  minister  and  in  the  systematic  y 

routine  of  unobtrusive  pastoral  labcnrs,  that  Baxter  a^mears 
to  the  highest  advantage.    For  it  is  here  that  we  behold  the  ■/■ 

pungent  and  searching  preacher — the  indefatigable  and  truly  y 

^^ Reformed  Pastor" — 'the  burning  and  shining  light  of  the 
church' — ^the  friend  of  the  poor — ^the  counsellor  of  the  aged — 
ihe  ftither  and  guide  of  tne  young.  Give  us,  O  God,  such 
honors,  such  blessedness,  such  "seds" — and  let  the  Gaesars 
and  Napoleons  take  the  purple,  and  the  marble,  and  all  the  in- 
cense wluch  the  world  is  pleased  to  ofler. 

[To  be  CwtiMwd.] 


The  New  Divinity  Tried.  Beinff  an  Examination  of 
a  Sermon  delived  hy  the  Rev.  C.  O.  Finnejfy  on  Making 
a  Nero  Heart  First  published  in  the  Volunteer.  Bt 
Aba  Rand.    Boston :  Light  &  Harris.    1832.    pp.  16. 

Review  op  "  The  New  Divinity  Tried  ^  Or  an  Ex- 
amination of  Rev.  Mr.  Rainds  Strictures  on  a  Sermon 
delivered  by  Rev.  C.  O.  Finney,  on  Making  a  New 
Heart.    Boston :  Pcirce  &  Parker.    1832.    pp.  44. 

The  history  of  the  cGntroversy  contained  in  these  pamphlets 
may  be  given  in  few  woids.  In  the  autumn  of  the  last  year, 
tlie  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  a  Presbyterian  clergymu,  who 
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faadoUAi^a  iikiebf  ccMbilly^  attd  wliM  Ubm  bad  taM  i%s» 
n^  Ueised  ki  sotne  of  t)M5  BBddte  States^  WM 
to  come  and  0pend  the  winter  in  Boston.  He  came,  and  oom* 
menced  preaching,  on  the  Sabbath  and  in  the  week*  On  « 
Sabbath  evening  rH  Ootobtt  or  Norembet  be  deiirered  an  ex- 
tempotaneoitf  diecoune,  frote  Esek.  xtiiL  31,  on  making  a 
new  heart  The  Rev.  Mr.  Band,  editor  of  the  Yolunteer,  was 
present  and  took  notes ;  and,  without  the  knowledge  or  conr 
sent  of  the  preacher,  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  his  next 
number  in  pving  an  Abstract  of  the  Sermon,  and  in  Sdrictores. 
By  the  help  of  a  correspondent,  the  Abstract  was  corrected  ia 
die  succeeding  number,  and  the  Strictures  were  somewkat 
qualified ;  and  the  whole  was  then  pubUshed  in  a  pamphltfl^ 
under  the  title  of  «  The  New  Divinity  Tried,"  &c.  The  Re- 
view before  us  is  an  exaimination  of  that  pamphlet.  The 
object  of  the  Reviewer  is,  not  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  Mr. 
Finney,  but  to  remark  upon  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Rand ; 
expose  the  misrepresentations  into  which  he  seems  unhappily 
to  have  fallen ;  and  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the 
general  subject. 

The  Reviewer  commences  by  censuring  the  course  punnied 
by  Mr.  Rand  in  procuring  the  materials  for  his  pamphlet.    The 
sermon  of  Mr.  Finney  was  originally  his  own  property  ;  and 
as  such  at  his  own  didposal.    He  had  a  right  to  do  with  it  as  he 
pleased.    In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  and  in  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  his  ministerial  labors,  he  chos^  to  preach  it;  but  this 
was  not  publishing  it  from  the  pr(*ss,  nor  did  it  give  any  other 
person  the  right  to  pui)lit?h  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  from  thepress, 
toithout  his  consent.    There  are,  indeed,  certain  occasional 
diecDurses  and  set  speeclics  which  are  so  commonly  noticed 
from  the  press,  that  the  fact  of  a  person's  appearing  on  one  of 
these  occasions  implies  his  consent  to  be  the  subject  remark. 
Bat  this  13  not  the  case,  in  om  country,*  with  sermons  delivered 
in  the  ordinary  ccurrie  of  minkterial  labor,  and  v*'e  hope  ncter 
naay  be ;  as  we  are  sure  it  must  have  a  very  unfavorable  effect 
on  the  feelings  of  ministers,  and  on  the  style  of  their  preaching, 
to  oblige  tliem  ordinarily  to  go  into  the  pulpit,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  abstracts  of  thoir  sermons  are  to  be  written  and  print- 
ed, and  made  the  subject  of  public  censure.    Mr.  P.  had  no 
reason'  to  expect  that  such  a  course  would  be  taken  with  him, 

*  We  know  that  prparh«tn,  in  the  ordinarr  courM  of  (hair  lahon,  hava  nocnetianfa 
been  «uljm:(«<l  (o  pablic  criUcism  in  Eogtttno  j  and  we  aUo  know,  that  tUt  mode  of 
treatmedt  has  bm^n  frowned  upon  by  some  of  the  b«9t  and  ah1e«t  writers  of  (hat  coun- 
try. Aa  an  instance,  we  anay  refer-  ih^  rpader  to  a  volume  rnUded,  "  The  Pulpit^" 
published  in  London  in  1809,  and  to  the  mrriled  reproof  and  casttgation  of  iia  author 
in  (he  Keleetic  Review  fof  the  lamn  year,  p.  869. 
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4Ad  the  fact  of  his  preaching  the  scnnon  in  queatijai  w^mA 
no  consent  on  his  part  that  it  Aould  be  takea.  Heace,  t^e 
Abstract  of  his  sermon  (which  was  bona  fide  his  own  property) 
was  taken  and  published  withotU  his  consent;  and  the  puUi- 
cation  was  properly  surreptitious.* 

The  extreme  difficulty— we  had  almost  said  imposstmuy— 
of  coiTecdy  exhibiting  a  sermon  in  this  way,  would  be  hkely  to 
deter  a  considerate  and  faur-mind^  hearer  from  attempting  it— 
especially  with  the  view  of  subjecting  his  notes  to  pubuc  cf  lU- 
cism  and  censure.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  R.  ifitended 
to  give  an  accurate  representation  of  the  sermon  of  Mr.  P., — 
and  that  he  succeeded  better  than  most  men  would  have  done 
in  Uke  circumstances.  Still  it  was  found — ^when  his  Abstract 
had  been  circulating,  exciting  attention  and  making  impres- 
sions, for  a  full  month — ^that  it  needed  correction  in  uiaportant 
particulars.  And  after  all,  it  was  but  an  abstract ;  and  none 
^f  our  readers  (our  clerical  readers  especially,)  need  be  inform- 
•ed,  how  little  can  be  known  as  to  the  character  of  a  sermon 
from  such  a  skeleton. 

But  Mr.  R.  pleads  that  a  necessity  Was  laid  upon  falm, — 
-^^ihat  sentiments,  which  we  deem  sUbver^eof  the  Gospel  in 
their  results^  are  frequently  preached  before  diis  community, 
which  have  not  been  printed ;  and  feeUng  necessity  laid  iqpon 
us  to  examuie  them,  and  vindicate  the  truth,  we  took  the  only 
method  which  was  left  us."  Volunteer,  p.  188.  Now  we  are 
editors  as  well  as  Mr.  Rand,  and  are  liable  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  which  he  speaks,  as  strongly  as  he ;  but  we  can  truly  say 
that  we  have  found  no  such  necessity.  The  subject  of  a  ser- 
mon is  always  public  property,  although  tlie  sermon  itself 
^without  the  consent  of  the  author)  is  noi;  and  erroneous 
views  of  doctrine  may,  in  any  case,  be  exposed  and  refuted, 
without  taking  improper  liberties. — ^But  on  this  part  of  the  sMb- 
ject,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enlarge. 

The  Reviewer,  under  his  second  and  third  heads,  charges 
Mr.  R.  with  ^^a  want  of  distinctness  and  accuracy  in  respect 
to  the  meaning  and  use  of  theological  terms  f  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  with  "various  misrepresentations  of  Mr, 
F.'s  views  of  religious  truth."  In  other  words,  because  Mr.  F. 
does  not  state  certain  doctrines  in  precisely  the  terms  to  which 
Mr.  R.  has  been  accustomed,  or  does  not  explcdn  them  in  the 
flame  way,  he  is  represented  as  denying  them.  For  instance, 
Mr.  R.  represents  Mr.  F.  as  ^  totally  disregarding  the  doctrine 

*  We  OM  this  word,  because  it  is  die  proper  word  U>  be  osed  in  the  rase :  and  not  a« 
implying  any  erimaMl  intentum^^tMy  tbing  mora  ifaan  an  overright,  a  i&islake  in  Jpdg* 
fBfla^  on  the  part  ol  Mr.  Rand, 
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of  ofHginal  ^«,*  because  he  does  not,  by  this  phrase,  under- 
stand the  same  as  ''transmitted  pollution;''  whereas  the  Re- 
viewer shows,  "there  are  at  least  seven  other  senses  in  which 
that  phraHe  has  been  used  among  orthodox  churches  and  wri- 
ters, in  some  one  of  which  Mr.  F.  as  really  beUeves  the  doc- 
trine of  "original  sin,"  as  Mr.  R.  does  in  his  sense.  The  no- 
tion of  ^^transmitted  pollution*^  has  not  been  held  by  the 
majcMity  of  New  England  ministers,  for  the  last  fifty  yeara 
It  Qever  was  held,  and  never  can  be,  by  that  numerous  and 
respectable  class  of  theologians,  who  believe  that  all  sin  is  a 
voluntary  transgression  of  the  law  of  God. 

Again ;  because  Mr.  F.  discards  the  notion  of  a  sinful  bias 
or  taste,  distinct  from  sinful  exercises  of  the  will  and  pricM*  to 
them,  Mr.  R  represents  him  as  having  "  made  off  with  the 
doctrine  of  entire  depravity f^  whereas  Mr.  F.  believes  this 
fundamental  doctrine  as  really  as  Mr.  R,  and  urges  it  in  his 
preaching  with  as  much  frequency,  expUcitness  and  pow^. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  Orthodox  clergy  of  New  England  might 
be  represented,  on  this  ground,  as  denying  "  the  doctrine  of  en- 
tire depravity,"  with  the  same  propriety  as  Mr.  F. ;  for  they 
agree  with  him  in  discarding  the  notion  of  a  sinful  bias  or 
taste,  as  distinct  from  and  prior  to  sinful  exercises  of  the  will. 

And  to  particularize  but  once  more,  (for  we  cannot  follow  the 
Reviewer  through  all  the  mazes  of  this  intricate  subject,)  be- 
cause Mr.  F.  does  not  explain  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  opera- 
tion in  conversion  in  the  same  manner  as  ^r.  R,  the  latter 
represents  him  as  virtually  denying  the  necessity  and  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  change.  "It  (conversion)  is  made  to 
rest  on  the  wUl  of  man,  and  not  on  the  promise  and  upholding 
grace  of  God,  not  on  the  intercession  of  Christ  that  his  feith 
hH  not,  or  on  that  Spirit  which  is  to  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life."  Now  all  the  hear- 
ers of  Mr.  F.  know  (what  is  evident,  from  the  Abstract  which 
Mr.  R  has  published)  that  he  is  a  sincere  beUever  in  the  ne- 
cessity and  reality  of  the  special  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  conversion,  and  professes  to  rest  on  this  important  doctrine 
all  his  hopes  of  success. 

It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  R  should  mistake 
and  misrepresent  the  religious  sentiments  of  Mr.  F.,  as  he  has 
done  in  these  and  other  particulars.  We  do  not  believe  he  has 
dcme  it  intentionally ;  but  the  effect  will  be  (so  far  as  his  publi- 
cations have  influence)  to  render  Mr.  F.  an  object  of  suspicion ; 
to  weaken  bis  bands  in  the  great  and  arduous  work  to  which 

*  It  will  be  uodentood  that  we  hero  speak  of  mora/  poUutum. 
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Ids  life  is  devoted ;  to  divide  and  distract  the  Ordiodox  com- 
munity; and  to  agitate  the  puUic  mind,  we  fear  to  no  good 
purpose.* 

The  Reviewer,  under  his  fourth  head,  exposes  several  "in- 
stances of  inconsistency,  and  some  of  direct  or  implied  con- 
tradiction," in  the  Strictures  of  Mr.  R.; — and  proceeds,  in  the 
fifth  place,  ^Ho  examine  the  allegation  of  novelty ^^  preferred 
against  Mr.  F.,  and  by  implication  against  others. — An  impor- 
tant distinction  is  here  made  between  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  the  philosophy  of  these  doctrines ;  or  between  the  simple 
facts  of  Christianity,  and  the  mode  of  stating  and  illustrating 
these  facts.  The  same  distinction  is  made  by  President  Day, 
in  his  Sermon  reviewed  in  our  number  for  January ;  and  in 
an  article  on  Orthodoxy  in  the  same  number.  It  seems  to  be 
recognized  by  Mr.  R.  in  his  Strictures  ;t  and  he  professes  to 
accord  (with  how  much  consistency  we  pretend  not  to  say) 
with  most,  if  not  all,  the  doctrines  in  the  sermon  of  Mr.  F. 
The  charge  of  novelty  then  lies  against  the  philosophy  of 
these  doctrines,  or  against  Mr.  F.'s  mode  of  stating  and  explain- 
ing them.  Thus,  it  is  represented  as  'one  of  his  novelties, 
that  '^  moral  character  is  to  be  ascribed  to  voluntary  exercises 
aUme.^  But  this  sentiment,  whether  true  or  false,  is  certainly 
ilo  novelty.  It  was  maintained  by  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Hop- 
Idns,  Witherspoon,  West  of  Stoclcbridge,  Spring,  Fuller, 
Dwight,  d&c.  and  is  still  maintained  by  Emmons,  Griffin, 
Woods,  Wines,  and  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Orthodox  clergy 
<^f  New  England. 

Most  of  the  other  novelties  charged  upon  Mr.  F.  disappear 
Qpcm  a  right  explanation  of  terms.  Indeed,  there  are  but  two 
things  in  the  Abstract  of  his  sermon,  which  would  strike  a  well 
informed  clergyman  of  New  England  in  the  %ht  of  novelties. 
The  first  is,  the  infrequerU  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion  ;  and  the  oth^ 
«r,  his  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Spirit  ope- 
rates. In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  it  should  be  observed, 
that  it  is  probably  a  maxim  with  Mr.  F.,  as  it  is  known  to  be 
with  some  other  of  our  most  effective  ministers,  to  preach,  in 

•  Id  the  Volunteer  for  Febrdiaiy,  it  b  insinaated  that  Mr.  F.  and  those  who  agree 
wHh  him,  hold  that  sinners  "  can  repr'nl  now,  by  an  eaty  te'Mirfction  of  the  earml 
ffdM/'— of  course,  that  repentance  docs  not  imply  any  ratficai  duatge  of  Ibe  cwml 
mtnd.  p.  8M.  We  regret  thai  our  brother  editor  should  suffer  himself  to  throw  out 
sQch  insimiatiotis,  wiihoai  acquainting  himAelf  with  facts.  We  feci  tuntred  i\mi  inej 
are  grooadlcjis.  We  have  jusi  as  much  reason  to  -believe  that  Mr.  F.  holds  and  teadwt 
the  necessity  of  a  radkal  ehavct  of  the  camai  mind,  and  that  such  a  change  is  implied 
in  true  repentaJice,  as  that  these  views  are  maintained  by  the  editor  of  the  Volunteer. 

t  He  disUngaiihefl  eniresaly  between  the  ''fkUctephieal  ▼iewe"  eshibiled  in  the  Ah- 
Maec,  andtte  **ihmUgktt  fiews." 
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senefal,  kii^  ene  thing  ai  a  Hme  /—that  is,  if  they  are  to 
l»R»ch  on  the  necessity  of  Divine  influences,  they  will  preach 
that,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  itself;  or  if  they  are  to  preach  on 
the  obligation  of  sinn^s  to  repent,  they  will  preach  that,  so 
fu  as  practicable,  by  itedf.    This  mode  of  preaching,  pursu- 
ed with  saitaUe  cautions  and  qualifications,  we  have  no  doubt 
is  the  proper  one-    Ministers  are  under  no  obligations  to  de- 
clare the  whole  council  of  God  every  time  they  undertake  to 
preach.    Although  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  mutually  con- 
sistent, and  each  is  impoitant  in  its  place,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
oult  so  to  commingle  them  in  a  sermon,  and  so  to  set  them 
over  one  against  another,  as  to  make  them,  in  their  influence 
on  common  minds,  efiectually  to  counteract  one  another  ;  and 
this,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  often  done.    And  yet  the  opposite 
mode  of  preaching,  to  persons  not  acquainted  with  it  and  with 
the  reas^ms  of  it,  may  leave  the  impression  that  the  preacher 
omits,  perhaps  rejects,  important  connected  truths. 

Mr.  P.  (if  correctly  represented  in  the  Abstract)  teaches  that 
the  Spirit  operates  oidy  by  motives ;  and  that  the  speciaky  of 
his  operations  in  conversion  consists  in  his  giving  unwonted 
power  and  efficacy  to  motives.  "He  preseiits  motives  by 
means  of  the  truth ;  he  persuades,  and  the  sinner  jrields  to 
his  persuasion.***  This  view  of  the  subject  can  hardly  be  called 
a  wnelty,  as  it  is  said  by  Ridgley  (Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  iiL 
p.  45)  to  have  been  ^  maintained  by  many  divines  of  great 
wordi,"  as  Chamock,  Cole,  and  others,  '^^ho  have  in  all  other 
respects  explained  the  doctrine  of  regenemtion  agreeably  to 
the  mind  and  wiU  of  God,  and  the  analogy  of  feith."  It  is 
also  known  to  be  maintained  by  some  excellent  ministere  at 
dbe  present  day.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  this 
aooount  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in 
oonvetsion  is  net  in  accordance  with  the  more  common  repre> 
sentation  of  the  subject  by  the  standard  divines  of  New  Elng- 
land.  The  received  doctrine  here  has  been,  (it  is  that  adopt- 
ed by  the  Reviewer,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness,) 
that,  in  addition  to  motives,  there  is  in  conversion  a  special 
and  direct  infiuence  of  the  Spirit  npon  the  mind.  This 
influence,  though  real,  is  not  perceptible,  except  in  its  eflecls. 
It  is  so  exerted  as  not  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  regular  ope- 
ration of  the  laws  of  mind,  or  with  the  flee  agency  of  the  .sub- 
ject, and  leaves  him  room  for  no  inference  but  this,  that  his 
win  is  too  obstinate,  and  bis  love  of  sin  too  strong,  to  be  sub- 
dued by  any  thing  but  Almighty  grace. 


.  -J,  it  win  be  sera,  is  aot  rtwfciikwi  bf 
#r<iiwii»  ami»taBre  of  the  8pirit«  m  iIm 
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On  the  subject  of  novelties  in  religion,  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  offer  a  few  remarks.  What  may  in  strictness  be  de^ 
nominated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  so  cleaiiy  revealed 
in  the  Bible,  are  so  connected  one  with  another,  and  have  so- 
long  been  the  -subjects  of  discussion  and  of  faith,  that  they  are^ 
not  hkely  now  to  be  directly  or  materially  affected  by  novelties. 
We  have  no  expectation  of  seeing  any  of  the  great  doctrines  oT 
the  evangelical  system  satisfactorily  refuted  and  discarded,  or 
of  seeing  new  doctrines  brought  forward  with  valid  claims  to 
he  received  into  their  number.  But  in  regard  to  the  different 
modes  of  Ulustraiing  and  applying  the  doctrines  of  the  Bi- 
ble, it  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm  that  no  further  improve- 
ments can  be  made.  It  is  fiur  from  being  improbable,  as  the 
Millennium  approaches,  and  light  increases,  and  the  Gospel  be- 
comes more  a  topic  of  research  and  inter^  that  its  doctrines 
may  be  better  stated  and  explained  than  they  have  ever  yet 
been;  that  seeming  difficulties  attending  them  may  be  more 
fiilly  elucidated ;  that  objections  may  be  more  solidly  refuted ; 
diat  the  current  thedogy  may  become  {habilior  ensis)  a  more 
fit  and  effective  instrument,  and  better  adapted  than  before  for' 
the  mighty  work  which  it  is  destined  to  accomplish.  .  While, 
iherefore,  new  explanations  should  in  no  case  be  received 
without  deliberative  and  prayful  caution,  it  should  not  be  held 
a  sufficient  reason  for  denouncing  a  particular  mode  of  state- 
ment, that  it  is  new.  Let  it  be  carefully  examined,  first  by 
the  Bible, — and  then  in  its  relation  to  connected  truths,  and  in 
its  practical  influence ;  and  if  it  passes  the  ordeal,  let  it  be 
thankfully  received.  If  not,  let  it  be  set  aside,  with  as  little 
disturbance  to  the  church  as  possible. 

The  Reviewer  concludes  by  stating  ^  briefly  what  are  the 
real  differences  between  the  theological  views  of  Mr.  F.^  as 
presented  in  the  Abstract,  and  of  the  editor  of  the  Volunteer, 
as  presented  in  his  Strictures.  In  doctrine,^^  he  says,  ^'  there 
is  no  disagreement  And  in  philosophy,  there  are  only  the 
three  follo¥ring  differences," — which  may  be  stated  in  his  own 
words: 

"  1.  Mr.  F.  holds  that  *  a  moral  character  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Tolontary  exercises  alone ;'  and  tn  this  agrees  with  Augustine,. 
Oalvin,  President  Edwards,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Woods,  and  the 
Kreat  majority  of  Orthodox  divines  in  New  England  from  Ed- 
wards to  the  present  time.  The  editor  of  the  VoJunteer  holds 
that  a  moral  character  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part  at  least,  to  some- 
thing else  besides  voluntary  exercises ;  and  in  this  differs  from  Au> 
gustme,  Calvin,  President  Edwards^  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Woods,  and 
we  great  majority  of  Orthodox  divmes  in  New  England  from  Ed> 
wards  to  the  present  time. 
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"  2.  Mr.  F.  holds  that  the  Spirit  in  converting  men'  does  not 
move  tiiein  *  by  a  direct  and  immediate  aet,'  but  'presents  motives 
by  means  of  the  truth,'  and  so  *  persuades'  them,  and  they  yield  to 
his  persuasion.  The  editor  .of  the  Volunteer  tliinks  that  the  method 
of  the  Spirit's  operation  in  converting  and  sanctifying  men  is  not 
and  cannot  certainly  be  known ;  and  if  he  must  adopt  a  theory, 
would  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  by  an  immediate  influence  on 
tlie  mind,  exciting,  in  a  way  perfectly  consistent  with  its  agency 
and  accountability,  its  susceptibilities  to  the  truth.  Of  these  views 
we  have  expressed  our  preference  for  that  of  the  editor. 

*'  3.  The  only  remaining  point  of  difference  is,  the  very  impor- 
tant one,  in  regard  to  a  holy  or  sinful  taste,  bias,  or  affection^  dis- 
tinct from  the  will  and  prior  to  its  exercises,  and  'controlling'  voU- 
tions.  The  editor  believes  there  is,  and  must  be,  such  a  thing  in 
every  moral  being.  Mr.  F.  wholly  denies  and  discards  such  an 
opinion." 

Or  to  make  the  matter  still  more  short,  Mr.  R.  is  a  believer 
in  what  used  to  be  called  "the  Taste  Scheme,"  and  Mr.  F. 
(with  a  slight  diflference  of  phraseology,*  and  with  some  pecu- 
liarities of  explanation  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Spi- 
rit operates  in  regeneration)  is  a  believer  in  "  the  Exercise 
Scheme."  Mr.  R.  believes  that  there  is  something  sioM  in 
the  natural  man — something  needing  to  be  changed,  and -which 
is  changed  in  regeneration — j)rior  to  voluntary  exercises  and 
affections,  and  controlling  them ;  while  Mr.  F.  believes  thai 
there  is  nothing  sinful  in  the  natural  man — nothing  needing 
to  be  changed,  or  which  is  changed  in  regeneration,  except  the 
voluntary  exercises  and  affections. 

These  differences  of  explanation,  which  occasioned  not  a 
little  discussion  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  have  lonr 
ceased  to  agitate  the  public  mind ;  and  we  regret  that  the  c<m- 
troversy  should  be  revived.  Especially  do  we  regret  that  it 
should  be  revived,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  described.  In  this  controversy,  the  parties 
on  both  sides  are  decided  beUevers  of  the  Orthodox  faith — in 
the  strict  technical  sense  of  the  term  equally  Orthodox  ;  as 
they  agree  in  maintaining  the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  differ  only  in  their  modes  of  stating  and  ex- 
plaining some  of  these  doctrines.  They  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  each  other  as  brethren,  and  have  harmonious- 
ly co-operated  in  works  of  faith  and  labors  of  love ;  and  man- 
ifestly tbcy  ought  thus  to  co-operate.     They  may  with  pro- 

•  What 
Sainael 

tbote  which  are  imperatt  or  exeeutiee.  Others  have  called  (hit  ''  governiof  plirpoMi'^ 
the  "  prtoaiUng  meHmaHimf  or  the  controUioir  tmd  hatntual  prtfennbi*  of  Um  ioih.  It 
if  hola  to  be  ITC  dctpettp  nethtrmcttf  of  loy  of  the  voAnCory  ■nbmkiiii 
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priety  discuss  their  difTerences ;  but  this  should  be  done  with 
dk  fraternal  spirit — not  holding  up  one  another  as  objects  of 
Buspicion  and  '  subverters  of  the  go^peP — but  while  endeav- 
oring to  convince,  endeavoring  also  to  encourage  one  anoth- 
er in  every  good  word  and  work. 

In  regard  to  the  differences  here  spoken  of,  we  have  no  hes- 
itation in  expressing  our  predilection  for  what  has  been  called 
^^  the  Exercise  Scheme."  We  have  thought  this  the  most 
JScriptural  view  of  the  case,  the  most  easily  and  satisfactori- 
ly explained,  and  that  which  gives  to  ministern  the  greatest 
freedom  and  power  in  pressing  home  the  obligations  of  the  gos- 
pel. If  something  needs  to  be  changed,  and  must  be  changed 
m  regeneration,  distinct  from  voluntary  affections,  prior  to  them, 
and  controlling  them,  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  proprie- 
ty of  exhorting  sinners  to  repent  and  be  converted.  Nor  on  this 
ground  can  we  see  how  it  is,  that  God  commands  sinners  im- 
mediately to  repent,  and  threatens  them  with  all  the  terrors  of  his 
wrath,  if  they  do  not  obey.  Still  our  brethren  who  adopt "  the 
Taste  Scheme"  philosophy  profess  to  feel  none  of  these  diffi* 
culties.  Many  of  them,  we  are  assured,  preach  the  gospel  with 
great  plainness,  earnestness  and  power, — and  we  bid  them  God 
speed.  Instead  of  throwing  one  obstruction  in  the  path  of  their 
usefulness,  we  would  help  them  onward  by  all  means  in  our 
fx>wer.  On  our  part,  we  need,  and  we  solicit,  a  reciprocation  of 
isympathy  and  fellowship ;  and  we  devoutly  pray  that,  instead 
of  being  broken  into  parties,  and  '  biting  and  devouring  one 
Another,'  we  may  continue  united  for  the  defence  and  propa* 
gation  of  the  Gospel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DR.  CHALMERS  ON  PREDESTINATION. 

The  following  passages  are  from  a  Sermon  of  Chalmers,  on  the  dec- 
laration  in  Acts  xviii,  31,  ^  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship  ye  cannot 
be  saved.'    We  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  our  reBulera. 

"  You  have  all  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  It  has  long 
been  a  settled  article  of  our  church.  And  there  must  be  a  sad  deal 
of  evasion  and  of  unfair  handling  with  particular  passages,  to  gel 
free  of  the  evidence  which  we  find  for  it  in  the  Bible.  And  indepen- 
dently of  Scripture  altogether,  the  denial  of  this  doctrine  brings  a 


rnnaber  of  mcmstrous  coiioq)tioii8  along  wi^  it.  It  suppoeeB  God  to 
make  a  world,  aud  not  to  reserve  in  his  own  hand  the  management 
of  its  concerns.  Or  though  it  should  concede  to  him  an  absolute  sot- 
ereignty  over  all  matter,  it  deposes  him  from  his  sovereignty  over  thd 
region  of  created  minds,  that  far  more  dignified  and  interesting  por- 
tion of  his  works.  The  greatest  events  of  the  history  of  the  urn- 
Terse,  are  those  which  are  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  willing 
aud  intelligent  beings ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  doctrine  invest  every 
one  of  these  brings  with  some  sovereign  and  independent  principle 
of  freedom,  in  virtue  of  which  it  may  be  asserted  of  this  whole  class 
of  events,  that  they  happened,  not  because  they  were  ordained  of 
Ood,  but  because  the  creatures  of  God,  by  their  own  unooniroUed 
power,  brought  them  into  existence.  At  this  rate,  even  he  to  whom 
we  give  the  attribute  of  omniscience,  is  not  able  to  say  at  this  mo- 
ment what  shall  be  the  fortune  or  the  fate  of  any  individual — ^and 
Ihe  whole  train  of  future  history  is  left  to  the  wildness  of  aocideiiC. 
All  this  carries  along  with  it  so  complete  a  dethronement  of  CkMi^ 
it  is  bringing  his  creation  under  the  dominion  of  so  many  nameless 
and  undeterminable  contingencies— it  is  taking  the  world  and  the 
current  of  its  history  so  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  him  who  form- 
ed it — it  is  withal  so  opposite  to  what  obtains  in  every  other  field 
of  observation,  where,  instead  of  the  lawlessness  of  ehanoe,  we  ahall 
find  that  the  more  we  attend,  the  more  we  perceive  of  a  certain  ne- 
oessary  and  established  ordor— that  from  these  and  other  consider- 
ations which  might  be  stated,  the  doctrine  in  question,  in  addition  to 
the  testimonies  which  we  find  for  it  in  the  Bible,  is  at  this  moment 
receiving  a  very  general  suppoit  Itotn  the  speculations  of  infidel  as 
well  as  Cfarisiian  philosophers. 

"  We  are  ready  enough  to  conced%  to  the  Supreme  Being  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  material  world,  and  to  put  into  his  hand  all  the 
force  of  its  mighty  elements.  But  let  us  carry  the  commanding  in- 
fiuence  of  Deity  into  the  higher  world  of  moral  and  intelligent  be- 
in^.  Let  us  not  erect  the  will  of  the  creature  into  an  independent 
prmciple.  Let  us  not  conceive  that  the  agency  of  man  can  brfaig 
about  one  single  iota  of  deviation  from  the  plans  and  the  purposes 
of  God ;  or  that  he  can  be  thwarted  and  compelled  to  vary  in  a  sin- 

gle  case  by  the  movement  of  any  of  those  subordinate  beings  whom 
e  himself  has  created.     There  may  be  a  diversity  of  operations, 
but  it  is  God  who  worketh  all  in  all. 

*'  The  will  of  man,  active  and  spontaneovs  and  fluctuating  as  it 
appears  to  be,  is  an  instrument  in  his  hand — and  he  turns  it  at  his 
pleasure— and  he  brings  other  instruments  to  act  upon  it — and  he 
plies  it  with  all  its  excitements — ^and  he  measures  the  force  and  pro- 
portion of  each  of  them — and  every  step  of  every  individual  receives 
as  determinate  a  character  from  the  hand  of  God,  as  every  mile  of  a 
planet's  orbit,  or  every  gust  of  wind,  or  every  wave  of  the  sea,  or  ev- 
ery particle  of  flying  dust,  or  every  rivulet  or  flowing  water.  This 
power  of  Ood  knows  no  exceptions.  It  is  absolute  and  unlimited ; 
and  while  it  embraces  the  vast,  it  carries  its  resistless  influence  to 
all  the  minute  and  unnoticed  diversities  of  existence.  It  wields 
an  entire  ascendency  over  every  attribute  of  the  mind;  and 
the  will,  and  the  faney,  and  the  understanding,  with  all  the  eoimt- 
less  variety  of  their  hidden  and  fugitive  operations,  are  submit- 
ted to  it.  It  gives  movement  and  direction  through  every  onepdtet 
in  tthe  line  of  our  pilgrimage.    At  no  one  moment  <^  time  does  it 
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tbandott  «.  It  iolknrsr  m  to  the  bcmr^of  d«at)i,  saA  it  oankm^mi^ 
<na  phtce  and  oat  everlasting  destiiif  in  the  region  beyond  it.  It  i«^ 
tme,  dmt  no  one  gets  to  heaTen,  tmt  he,  i^to  by  holmess^  is  meet 
for  it.  But  the  same  power  wtieh  oarrtesf  us  there,  wor^  in  us  the 
meetxtess.  And  if  we  are  oonfornieil  W  the  image  of  the  Saviour,, 
it  is  by  the  energy  of  the  same  predestinating  God  whose  good  ple»» 
sore  it  is  to  give  unto  us  the  kingdom  prepared  for  us  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

"  Thus  it  is  that  some  are  elected  to  everlasting  life.  This  is  an  ol>* 
Tious  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The  Bible  brings  it  forward,  and  it  is 
not  for  us,  the  interpreters  of  the  Bible,  to  iLeep  it  back  from  you. 
God  could,  if  it  pleased  him,  read  out,  at  this  moment,  the  names  of 
those  in  this  congregation,  who  are  ordained  to  eternal  life,  and  are 
written  in  his  book. 

*^  But  the  same  God  who  ordahis  the  end,  ordains  also  the  meana 
which  go  before  it.  Now  the  ordination  of  the  end,  God  has  not  beea 
pleased  to  reveal  to  us.  He  has  not  todd  us,  who  among  yon  ava  to  be 
eaved,  as  he  told  Paul  of  the  deliverance  of  his  ship's  cumpaay.  This 
is  one  of  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  him^  and  we  dare  not 
meddle  with  it  But  he  has  told  us  about  the  ordained  means,  and  we 
JmoW)  throiigh  the  medium  of  the  Bible,  that  unless  you  do  such  and 
flueh  things  you  shall  not  be  saved.  This  is  one  oif  the  revealed  thinga 
which  belong  to  us,  and  with  as  great  truth  and  practical  urgency  a9 
Paul  made  use  ol^  when  he  said  to  the  centurion  and  soldiers,  that  un> 
Jess  these  men  abide  in  the  ship  ye  shall  not  be  saved,  do  we  say  to 
oae  and  to  ail  of  you,  unless  ye  repent  ye  shall  not  be  saved — unless  ye 
doworiumeetfor  repentance,  ye  shall  not  besaved— -unless  ye  believe; 
the  €rospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ye  shall  not  be  toved — unless 
the  deeos  done  in  your  body  \^  good  deeds,  and  ye  bring  forth  those 
fruits  of  rigtheousnesss  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  Ckid,  ye  shall  not  be  saved. 

'^  Mark  the  difference  between  the  situation  of  Paul  urging  upon 
the  people  of  the  ship  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  only  way  by 
whitfh  their  Uvea  could  be  saved^and  the  situation  of  an  ordinary 
nuaister  urging  it  upon  the  people  of  his  church,  to  take  to  that  way 
of  ihith  and  repentance,  by  which  alone  they  can  save  their  souii 
from  the  wrath  that  is  now  abiding  on  them.  Paul  did  know  that 
^he  people  were  certainly  to  escape  with  their  lives,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  him  from  pressing  upon  them  the  measures  which  they  ought 
toad(^)i  for  their  preservation.  Even,  then,  though  a  mim:»ter  did 
kvow  those  of  his  people  whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  df 
)ile,that  ought  not  to  hinder  him  from  pressing  it  upon  them,  to  lay 
hold  of  eternal  life — ^to  lay  up  their  treasure  in  heaven — to  labor  Sat 
the  meat  that  endureth^to  follow  after  that  holiness  without  whi<^ 
BO  man  can  see  the  Lord. 

'^  But  we  are  not  in  possesion  of  this  secret— :and  how  much  more 
then  does  it  lie  upon  us  to  plv  with  earnestness  the  fears  and  the 
•eonseiences  of  our  hearers,  by  those  revealed  things  which  God  hath 
.been  pkased  to  make  known  to  us  1  What !  if  Paul,  though  assur* 
<ed  by  an  angel  from  heaven  of  the  final  deliverance  of  this  ship'fi 
company,  still  persists  in  telling  them,  that  if  they  leave  cerUin 
liiiBga  undone,  their  deliverance  wiU  be  impossible— shall  we,  utterly 
ift  tlie  dark  about  the  final  state  of  a  single  hearer  we  tire  nddressiog^ 
li/Udo'Mn  tot  a  single  instaut  the  practical  urgency  of  the  New  Teg- 
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tament?  Hie  pradetlination  of  Ood  raqpeetinff  the  final  escape  of 
Paul  and  hia  feilow-traveUers  from  ahJpwreck,  uiougfa  made  known 
to  the  Apostle,  did  not  betray  him  into  the  indolence  which  is  aacdh- 
ed,  and  lalaeiy  ascribed^  to  the  belief  of  this  doctrine ;  nor  did  it  xe- 
strain  him  from  spiriting  on  the  peof^e  to  the  most  strenuous  and  &- 
iiguing  exertions.  And  shall  we,  who  only  know  m  general  that 
God  does  predestinate,  but  cannot  carry  it  home  with  assurance  to 
a  single  individual,  convert  this  doctrine  into  a  plea  of  indolence  and 
security  ?" 


DEATH-BED  OP  HUME. 

In  tlie  London  Christian  Observer  for  November,  we  find  the  fol* 
lowing  letter  addressed  to  the  editor. 

I  inclose  a  passage  relative  to  the  death-bed  of  Home,  the  histori- 
an, which  appeared  many  years  ago  in  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  and 
which  I  am  not  aware  was  ever  contradicted.  Adam  Smith's  woft 
known  narrative  of  Hume's  last  hours  has  been  often  cited,  to  prove 
how  calmly  a  phUosophical  infidel  can  die ;  but  if  the  indosed  ac- 
count be  correct,  very  different  was  the  picture.  I  copy  it  as  I  find 
it,  thinking  it  possible  that  some  of  your  numerous  readers  may  be 
able  to  cast  some  light  upon  the  subject  If  the  facts  alledged  m  the 
following  statement  are  not  authentic,  they  ought  to  be  disproved  be- 
fore tradition  is  too  remote ;  if  authentic,  they  are  of  consideraMe 
importance  on  account  of  the  irreligioms  use  which  has  been  made  of 
the  popular  narrative ;  just  as  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  death- 
bed of  Voltaire,  which  to  this  hour,  in  spite  of  well-proved  facta,  in- 
fidel writers  maintain  was  calm  and  philosophical.  The  following 
is  the  story: 

''About  the  end  of  1776,  a  few  months  after  the  historian^s  dealh^ 
a  respectable  looking  woman  dressed  in  black  came  into  the  Had* 
dlngton  stage  coach  while  passing  through  Edinburgh. 

^  llie  conversation  among  the  passengers,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted for  a  few  minutes,  was  speedily  resumed,  which  the  lady 
soon  found  to  be  regarding  the  state  of  mind  persons  were  in  at  the 
prospect  of  death.  One  gentleman  argued  that  a  veaf  Christian  was 
more  likely  to  view  the  approach  of  death  with  composure,  than  he 
who  had  looked  upon  religion  as  unworthy  his  notice.  Another  (%n 
English  gentleman)  insisted  that  an  infidel  could  look  forward  to  nis 
end  with  as  much  complacency  and  peace  of  mind  as  the  best  Chri»* 
tian  m  the  land.  This  oeing  denied  by  his  opponent,  he  bade  Um 
consider  the  death  of  his  countrymen  David  Hume,  who  was  an  ac- 
knowledged infidel,  and  vet  died  not  only  happy  and  tranquil^  but 
even  spoke  of  his  dissolution  with  a  degree  or  gaiety  and  hnmon 
The  laay  who  had  lately  joined  them,  turned  round  to  the  last  spnk- 
er  and  said, '  Sir,  this  is  all  you  know  about  it :  I  could  tell  yon  another 
tale.'  '  Madam,'  replied  the  gentleman,  ^I  presume  I  have  as  good 
information  as  you  can  have  on  this  subject,  and  I  believe  tiiat 
what  I  have  asserted  regarding  Mr.  Hume  has  never  before  been  call- 
ed hi  question.'    The  lady  contiBned;  <Sir»  I  was  Mr.  Hume'ahouss- 
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keeper  for  many  years,  and  was  wilh  him  in  his  last  moments ;  and 
Ihe  mourning  1  now  wear  was  a  present  from  his  relatives  for  my 
attention  to  him  on  his  death-bed  \  and  happy  would  I  have  been 
if  I  could  have  borne  my  testimony  to  the  mistaken  opinion  that 
has  gone  abroad  of  his  peaceful  and  composed  end.    I  have^  sir, 
never  till  this  hour  opened  my  mouth  on  this  subject ;  but  I  thmk  it 
a  pity  the  world  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  on  so  interesting  a  top- 
ic.   It  is  true,  sir,  that  when  Mr.  Hume's  friends  were  with  him,  he 
was  cheerful,  and  seemed  quite  unconcemedaboutfais  approaching 
fate;  nay,  frequently  spoke  of  it  to  them  in  a  jocular  and  playful  way ; 
hut  when  he  was  alone  the  scene  was  very  different :  he  was  any-' 
thing  but  composed ;  his  mental  agitation  was  so  great  at  times  as  to 
occasion  his  whole  bed  to  shake.    He  would  not  allow  the  candles 
to  be  put  out  during  the  night,  ncMr  would  he  be  left  alone  for  a  min- 
ute.   I  had  always  to  rin^  the  bell  for  one  of  the  servants  to  be  in 
the  room,  before  he  would  allow  me  to  leave  it    He  struggled  hard 
to  fi^pear  composed  even  before  me  9  but  to  one  who  attended  his 
bed-side  for  so  many  days  and  nights,  and  witnessed  his  disturbed 
ateeps  and  still  more  disturbed  ^v^akings ;  who  frequently  heard  his 
inToluntary  breathings  of  remorse  and  frightful  starlings  ;  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  to  determine  that  all  was  not  right  wi£m.    This 
continued  and  increased  until  he  became  insensible.     I  hope  in 
Ood !  I  shall  ttevtr  witness  a  similar  scene." 

I  leave  your  readers  to  weigh  the  probability  of  this  narrative  | 
fer  myself,  I  see  nothing  unlikely  in  it ;  for  a  man  who.  had  exert- 
ed all  his  talents  to  deprive  mankind  of  their  dearest  hopes,  and 
only  consolation  in  the  day  of  trial  and  the  hour  of  death,  might 
well  be  expected  to  suffer  remorse  in  his  dying  hour  :  and  the  al- 
leged narrator  of  the  circumstance,  who  states  herself  to  have  been 
his  housekeeper,  is  affirmed  to  have  made  the  declaration  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  from  regard  to  truth,  and  by  no  means  from 
eoly  pique  or  dislike  towards  Mr.  Hume  or  his  family.  Some  of 
your  northern  readers  may  perhaps  be  al  le  to  inform  me  who  was 
Mr.  Hume's  housekeeper  a  the  time  of  h  s  death,  and  whether 
there  is  any  proof  in  writing,  memory,  or  tradition,  to  the  effect  of 
jier  alleged  statement 
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"Not  a  few  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  Pro- 
fessor of  Didactic  Theology  at  New-Haven,  has  been  suspected  of  a 
departure,  on  some  points  from  the  Orthodox  faith ;  and  that  '^much 
alarm  has  been  expressed  lest,  as  a  teacher  of  theology,  he  should 
introduce  heresy  into  our  churches."  The  existence  of  such  suspi- 
cions and  alarms  induced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes  of  Hartford  to  address 
to  him  a  Letter,  requesting  him  to  ^  make  a  frank  and  full  statement 
of  his  religious  views."  The  following  is  the  Reply  of  Dr.  Taylor  to 
this  Letter,— taken  from  the  Connecticut  Ot  server  of  Feb.  2uih.  It 
will  be  examined  with  interest  by  our  readers  generaDy,  whether 
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they  accord  with  the  writer  in  all  his  ezplanatioiii^  or  not ;  aaA 
ihtoe  who  love  the  peace  and  weUare  ofZion,  win  endeavor  to  jadge 
df  it  with  fairneH  aiid  candor.    '  ' 

Yale  CeUege,  FA.  1, 1882. 
]]|bar  Bbotbbr^ 
I  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  28d  ult.  in  widch  you  express  your 

3)probation  of  my  pref^ciung  duxing  the  protracted  meetin|[s  ai 
futford.  This  expression  w  (ratemal  confidence  is  gratehil  to 
me,  not  because  I  ever  supposed  thaX  we  difiered  in  our  views  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Gospels  but  because  tor  some  reason  or  oth* 
0r  an  impression  has  bee^  maae,  to  some  extent,  that  lam  unmnmd 
in  the  faith.  This  impression  I  feel  bound  to  say  in  my  own  view 
is  wholly  groundless  and  unauthorized.  You  think,  however,  that 
*^  I  owe  it  to  myseli^  to  the  Institution  with  wliich  1  am  connected, 
and  to  the  Christian  community,  to  make  a  frank  and  full  statement 
of  my  views  of  some  of  the  leadinjg  doctrines  of  the  Goq;>el,  and 
that  this  cannot  fail  to  relieve  the  minds  of  many,  who  are  now  sus- 
picious of  my  orthodoxy." 

Here  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  repeated  and  full  state* 
ments  of  my  opinions,  which  I  have  already  made  to  the  public^ 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  or  remove  such  su^cious. 
The  course  you  propose,  however,  may  ^mishin  formation  totsome 
who  would  desire  it  before  they  form  an  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  correcting  the  misrepresentations  of  others.  I  therefore 
readily  comply  with  your  request,  and  submit  to  your  disposal  the 
following  statement  of  my  belief  on  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.    I  believe, 

1.  That  there  are  three  persons  in  one  God,  the  Father,' the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  That  the  eternal  purposes  of  God  extend  to  all  actual  events^ 
sin  not  excepted ;  or,  that  Qod  foreordains  whatsoever  comes  ta 
pass,  and  so  executes  these  purposes  as  to  leave  the  free  moral  ai^en- 
<ey  of  man  unimpaired. 

d.  That  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  are 
bom  destitute  of  holiness,  and  are  by  nature  totally  depraved  ;  in 
other  words,  that  ail  men,  frem  the  commencement  of  moral  agen- 
cy do,  without  the  interposition  of  divine  grace,  sin,  and  only  sin, 
in  all  their  moral  conduct 

4.  That  an  atonement  for  sin  has  been  made  for  all  mankind  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  this  atonement  was  necessary  to  mag- 
nify the  law,  and  to  vindicate  and  unfold  the  justice  of  God  in  the 
pardon  of  sin ;  and  that  the  sinner  who  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  freely  justified  on  the  ground  of  his  atoning  sacrifice,  and 
<m  that  ground  alone.' 

6.  That  the  change  in  Regeneration  is  a  moral  change^  cpnsistini 
in  a  new  holy  disposition,  or  governing  purpose  of  the  heart  as  a, 
permanent  principle  of  action ;  in  which  change  the  sinner  trans- 
fers the  supreme  affection  of  his  heart  from  all  inferior  objects  to, 
the  hving  God,  chooses  Him  as  the  portion  of  his  soul,  and  His  ser- 
vice and  glory  as  his  supreme  good,  and  thus,  in  respect  to  moral 
character,  becomes  a  new  man, 

6.  That  this  moral  change  is  never  produced  in  the  human  heart 
by  moml  suasion,  1.  e.  by  the  mere  influence  of  truth  and  motives, 

the  Pelagians  afibrm,  but  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  operating  on  the  mind  t!hrough  the  truth,  and  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  nature  of  moral  action  and  laws  of  moral  agen- 
cy. 

7.  That  all  men,  (in  the  words  of  the  article  of  your  church)  may 
accept  of  the  offers  of  salvation  freely  made  to  them  in  the  Gos- 
pel, out  that  no  one  will  do  this,  except  he  be  drawn  by  the  Father. 

8.  That  the  necessity  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regen- 
eration results  solely  from  the  voluntary  perverseness  of  the  sinner's 
heart  or  disinclination  to  serve  God,  which,  while  it  leaves  him  a 
complete  moreJ  agent  and  without  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty, 
suspends  his  actual  salvation  on  the  sovereign  will  of  God. 

9.  That  the  renewuig  grace  of  God  is  specudj  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  common,  and  is  resisted  by  the  sinful  mind,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  that  which  is  designed  to  secure  and  does  infallibly  secure 
the  conversion  of  the  sinner. 

10.  That  all  who  are  renewed  by  the  Holv  Spirit  are  elected  or 
chosen  of  God  from  eternity,  that  uiey  should  be  holy,  not  on  ac- 
count of  foreseen  faith  or  good  works,  but  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will. 

11.  That  all  who  are  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  will,  through 
his  continued  influence,  persevere  in  holiness  to  the  end,  and  ob- 
tain eternal  life. 

Such  is  my  Faith  in  respect  to  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  These  doctrines  I  preach :  these,  I  teach  in  the  Theo  • 
logical  department  of  this  Seminary  ;  these,  I  have  repeatedly  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  With  what  trudi  or  justice  any  regard  me  83 
a  "Teacher  of  Theology  introducing  heresy  into  our  churches,"  the 
caiidid  can  judge. 

But  it  may  ba  asked,  whether,  afler  all,  there  are  not  some  points, 
on  which  I  differ  from  my  brethren  generally,  or  at  least  from 
some  of  them  1  I  answer, —  it  would  tc  strange,  if  any  two  men 
should  be  found  to  agree  exactly,  in  all  the  minute  matters  of  reli- 
gious opinion. — With  respect,  however,  to  what  is  properly  consid- 
ered the  Orthodox  or  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrines,  as  mcludiug 
the  great  facts  of  Christianity,  and  as  opposed  to  and  distinguish- 
ed from  the  Unitarian,  Pelagian,  and  Arminian  systems^  I  suppose 
there  is  between  the  Orthodox  ministry  and  myself  an  entire  agree- 
ment. In  respect  to  comparatively  minor  points,  and  philosophi- 
cal theories,  and  modes  of  defending  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doc- 
trines, there  has  always  been,  as  you  are  aware,  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion with  freedom  of  discussion  among  the  Calvinists  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  in  New-England ;  but  which  has  never  impaired  their 
fellowship  or  mutual  confidence.  To  these  topics  of  difference, 
greater  or  less  importance  has  been  attached  by  different  individu* 
als.  In  respect  to  some  of  these,  (and  in  respect  to  them,  I  suppose 
myself  to  ai^ee  with  a  large  majority  of  our  Calvinistic  clergy,)  I 
will  now  briefly  but  frankly  state  what  I  do  noty  and  what  I  do  be- 
lieve. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  are,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  language,  guilty  of  his  sin ;  or  that  the  ill  desert  of  that  sin 
is  truly  theirs ;  or  that  they  are  punished  for  that  sin.  But  I  do 
believe,  that  by  the  wise  ana  holy  constitution  of  God,  all  mankind, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  become  sinners  by  their  own  act. 

I  do  not  believe,  that  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  which  God 
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creates,  is  itself  sinful ;  or  that  Ood  punishes  men  for  the  nature 
which  He  creates ;  or  that  sin  pertains  to  any  thing  in  the  mind 
which  precedes  all  conscious  mental  exercise  or  action,  and  w^ch 
is  neither  a  matter  of  consciousness  nor  of  knowledge.  But  1  do 
beheve  that  sin  universally  is  no  other  than  selfishne^s,  or  a  pref- 
erence of  one's  self  to  all  others, — of  some  inferior  good  to  Goa; 
that  this  free  voluntary  preference  is  a  permanent  principle  of  ac- 
tion in  all  the  unconverted ;  and  that  this  is  sin,  and  all  that  in  the 
Scriptures  is  meant  bv  sin.  I  also  believe,  that  such  is  the  naturt 
of  the  human  mind,  that  it  becomes  the  occasion  of  universal  sin 
in  men  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances  of  their  existence ; 
and  that  therefore  the^  are  truly  and  properly  said  to  be  sinners 
hy  nature. 

I  do  not  believe,  that  sin  can  be  proved  to  be  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good,  and  that  as  such  God  prefers  it  on  the  whole 
to  holiness  in  its  stead ;  qt  that  a  God  of  sincerity  and  truth  pun- 
ishes his  creatures  for  doing  that  which  he  on  the  whole  prefers 
they  should  do,  and  which,  as  the  means  of  good,  is  the  best  thing 
they  can  do.  But  I  do  believe,  that  hoi  iness  as  the  means  of  good, 
may  be  better  than  sin ;  that  it  may  be  true,  that  God,  all  things 
considered,  prefers  holiness  to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  1^ 
ter  takes  place,  and  therefore  sincerely  desires  that  all  men  should 
come  to  repentance,  though  for  wise  and  good  reasons  he  permits^ 
or  does  not  prevent,  the  existence  of  sin.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
can  be  proved,  that  an  omnipotent  God  would  be  unable  to  secure 
more  good  by  means  of  the  perfect  and  universal  obedience  of  his 
creatures,  if  they  would  render  it,  than  by  means  of  their  sin. 
But  I  do  believe  that  it  may  involve  a  dishonorable  limitation  of 
his  power  to  suppose  that  he  could  not  do  it* 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  grace  of  God  can  be  truly  said  to  be  ir- 
resistible,  in  the  primary  proper  import  of  this  term.— But  I  do 
believe,  that  in  aU  cases  it  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free 
moral  agent ;  and  that  when  it  becomes  effectual  to  conversion, 
Bs  it  infSlibly  does  in  the  case  of  all  the  elect,  it  is  unresisted. 

I. do  not  believe,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  necessary,  as  Armini- 
ans  and  some  others  maintain,  to  render  man  an  accountable  agent, 
and  responsible  for  rejecting  the  offers  of  eternal  life.  But  I  do 
beUeve,  that  man  would  be  such  an  agent  and  thus  responsible, 
were  no  such  grace  afforded,  and  that  otherwise  "  grace  would  je 
no  more  grEwe." 

I  do  not  believe,  that  it  is  necessary,  that  the  sinner,  in  using  the 
means  of  regeneration,  should  commit  sin  in  order  to  become  holy. 
But  I  do  believe,  that  as  a  moral  agent  he  is  qualified  so  to  use 
these  means,  i.  e.  the  truth  of  God  when  present  to  his  mind,  as 
to  become  holy  at  once ;  that  he  is  authorised  to  beheve.  that 
through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  may  be  done ;  ana  that 
except  in  so  doing,  he  cannot  be  truly  and  properly  said  to  use  the 
means  of  regeneration. 

« 

*  The  qaeslion  is  not  whether  God,  all  things  cottsiHered,  has  purposed  the  existeaft 
of  sin  rather  than  to  prevent  it :  but  for  what  reaton  ha»  he  purposed  it  T  Some  aifim 
this  rtnnn  to  be  thai  tin  u  the  neeeaaary  means  of  the  ^^eateet good.  Now  wbat  I 
claim  and  all  that  I  claim  is,  that  notmecan  prore  this  to  be  the  reason  why  nod  has 
purposed  the  existence  of  sin,  and  that  some  other  may  be  the  tftc  true  reaeom,  without 
■fflrming  ¥^at  the  true  reason  is. 
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I  do  not  believe,  that  we  are  authorised  to  assure  the  sinner,  as 
Arminians  do,  and  some  others  also,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  always 
ready  to  convert  him.  But  I  do  believe  that  we  are  authorised  to 
assure  any  sinner,  that  it  may  be  true^  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  now 
ready  to  convert  him, — "that  God  perad  venture  will  now  give 
him  repentance,"  and  that  thus,  in  view  of  the  possible  intervention 
of  divine  influence,  we  remove  what  would  otherwise  be  a  ground 
of  fatal  discouragement  to  the  sinner,  when  we  exhort  him  to  im- 
mediate repentance. 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  on  some  of  these  particulars,  because 
much  pains  has  been  taken  by  some  individuals  to  make  the  im- 
pression,  that  I  have  departed  from  the  true  faith  respecting  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  denying  his  influences  alto- 
gether. So  far  is  this  from  tiie  fact,  that  as  you  well  know,  no 
one  attaches  higher  importance  to  this  doctrine  than  I  do ;  preach^ 
es  it  more  decisively,  or  appreciates  more  highly  its  practical  re^ 
lations  and  bearings.  In  my  own  view,  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
Qn  the  mind  of  the  sinner  very  much  consists  in  the  two  great 
facts  of  his  complete  moral  agency  as  the  basis  of  his  obligation, 
of  his  guUt  and  of  his  duty ;— and  of  his  dependence  on  the  sove- 
reign jn'ace  of  €k)d,  resulting  from  his  voluntary  perverseness  in 
sin.  Without  the  latter,  we  could,  in  my  opinion,  neither  show 
the  Christian  what  thanks  he  owes  his  Deliverer  from  sin,  nor 
awaken  the  sinner  to,  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  This  doctrine 
seems  to  be  indispensable  to  destroy  the  presumptuous  reliance  of 
the  siimer  on  future  repentance,  as  it  shows  him  how  fearfully  he 
provokes  an  oflended  God  to  withhold  the  grace  on  which  all  de* 
pends.  At  the  same  time  one  thing  is  indubitably  certaitL  viz. 
that  God  never  revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  depenaence 
on  his  Spirit,  to  prevent  the  sinner  irom  doing  his  duty  at  once. 
God  does  not  call  sinners  to  instant  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
life,  and  then  assure  them,  that  such  compliance  is  utterly  out  of 
the  question,  and  to  be  wholly  despaired  of.  The  opposite  im- 
pression, however,  is  not  uncommon;  and  it  is  an  error  not  less 
mCal  to  immediate  repentance,  than  the  fond  hope  of  repentins^ 
hereafter.  Both  are  to  be  destroyed ;  and  he  who  does  not  preach 
the  Gospel  in  that  manner  which  tends  to  destroy  both,  preaches 
it  but  imperfectly. 

In  tiie  earlier  revivals  of  this  country,  great  prominence  was 
given  in  the  preaching  to  the  doctrine  of  dependence,  in  the  forms 
of  regeneration,  election,  &c.  This  was  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  Calvinistic  preachers  of  the  time,  in  view  of  the  preva- 
lence of  Arminianism.  In  the  more  recent  revivals,  however,  a 
similar  nrominence  seems  to  be  given  to  moral  agency,  in  the 
forms  of^  present  obligation  to  duty,  its  preF^nt  practicability,  &c^ 
The  preaching  thus  distinguished  in  its  more  prominent  charac- 
teristics has  been  undeniably  owned  and  blessed  by  the  Spirit  of 
Grod.  although  we  are  very  apt  to  believe,  that  what  is  true  of  one 
kind  of  preaching  at  one  time,  must  be  true  of  it  at  another.  Now 
I  believe,  that  both  the  doctrines  of  dependence  and  moral  ac- 
countability, must  be  admitted  by  thepMic  mind^  to  secilre  upon 
that  mind  Uie  fuH  power  of  the  €ros>;peL  I  also  believe,  that  ^eat* 
er  or  less  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  doctrines,  according  to  the  prevailuig  stiUe  of  public  opiif* 
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ion.    When,  at  the  earlier  periods  alluded  to,  the  doctrine  of  de* 
pendence  was  dwelt  on  chietly,  (I  do  not  suppose  exclusively,) 
the  public  mind  believed  enough,  I  might  say  too  much,  concern- 
ing  ihe  free  moral  agency  of  man,  and  had  not  so  well  learned  as 
since,  to  pervert  the  doctrine  of  dependence  to  justify  the  waiting 
attitude  of  a  passive  recipient.    And  then  boih  doctrmes  told  with 
power  on  the  mind  and  the  conscience,  and  through  God  were  at- 
tended  with  great  and  happy  results.    But  the  prominence  given 
to  the  doctrine  of  dependence  in  preaching  was  continued,  until, 
if  I  mistake  not,  it  so  engrossed  the  public  attention,  and  so  ob- 
scured  or  weakened  the  doctrine  of  responsibility,  that  many  fell* 
into  the  opposite  error  of  quietly  waiting  for  God's  interposition. 
Hence,  when  this  prevailing  error  is  again  corrected  by  a  more 
prominent  exhibition  of  man's  responsibility  in  the  form  of  imme- 
diate obligation,  ^c.  the  power  of  both  docu^ines  is  again  combin- 
ed on  the  public  mind,  and  we  see  the  same  or  even  greater  re- 
sults in  revivals  of  religion.    Nor  would  it  be  strange  it  the  latter 
kind  of  preaching  should  in  its  turn  prevail  so  exclusively  and  so 
long,  that  the  practical  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  dependence 
should  be  greatly  impaired,  to  be  followed  with  another  dearth  of 
revivEds,  and  a  quiet  reliBUice  of  sinful  men  on  their  own  self-suffi- 
ciency.    On  this  subject,  I  have  often,  in  view  of  the  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  to  veiccillate  from  one  extreme  to  the  oiher.  ex- 
pressed my  apprehensions.    In  some  of  my  brethren  whom  I  love 
and  respect,  I  see  what  I  esteem  a  disproportioned  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  preaching  dependence ;  in  others  whom  I  equally 
respect,  I  see  what  I  regard  as  a  dispropor timed  estimate  of  the  * 
importance  of  preaching  moral  responsibility.    In  regard  to  my- 
self,  I  can  say  that  I  have  aimed  in  this  respect  rightly  to  divide 
the  word  of  truth,  and  that  those  discourses  in  which  I  have  best 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  two  doctrines  to  bear  in  their  combined 
force  on  the  mind,  have  been  more  blessed  to  the  awakening  and 
conversion  of  dinners,  than  almost  any  others  which  1  preach. 
When  both  doctrines  are  wisely  and  truly  presented,  the  sinner 
has  no  resting  place.    He  cannot  well  avoid  a  sense  of  guilt  while 
proposing  to  remiin  in  his  sins,  for  he  sees  that  he  is  a  free  moral 
agent,  under  all  the  responsibilities  of  such  an  agent,  to  immediate 
duty.    He  cannDt  well  presume  on  his  resolution  of  future  repent- 
ance, for  he  sees  that  sovereign,  injured  grace  mav  at  once  aban- 
don him  to  hopeless  sin.    He  is  thus  shut  up  to  the  faith — to  the 
immediate  performance  of  his  duty.    In  accordance  wilh  these 
yie ws,  I  aim,  in  my  instructions  to  those  who  are  prepor.ng  for 
iflie  ministry,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  a  consistent,  well  pro- 
portioned exhibition  of  the  two  great  doctrines  of  the  sinner's  de- 
pendence and  re.^pon ability,  that  in  this  respect  they  may  hold  the 
mindi  of  their  hearers  under  the  full  influence  of  that  Gospd 
which  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation. 

I  hive  thus  stated,  m^re  minutely  perhaps  than  you%nticipated, 
my  views  and  opinion?.  I  could  wish  that  they  might  be  satis- 
factory to  all  our  Orthodox  brethren.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  be  to  very  many,  and  to  some  who  have  been  alarmed  by 
groundless  rumors  concerning  my  unsoundness  in  the  faith.— 
With  respect  to  what  I  have  called  leading  doctrines,  I  regard 
Aese  as  among  the  cardinal  trutbs  of  th^  Christian  system.  Tbej 
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are  truths  to  which  I  attach  the'hi^hest  importance,  and  in  which 
my  faiih  is  more  and  more  conhrmed,  the  more  I  examine  the 
word  of  God. — To  some  of  those  of  which  I  iiave  spoken  as  com- 
paratively minor  points,  I  attach  a  high  importance  in  their  practi- 
cal bearmgs  and  doctrined  connections.  They  are  points,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  which  there  is  more  or  less  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  Orthodox :  and  as  it  is  not  my  intention  nor  my  prac- 
tice  to  denounce  others  as  heretics,  merely  because  they  differ 
from  me  in  these  matters,  so  I  should  be  pleased  with  the  recipro- 
cation of  the  like  Catholicism  on  their  part. 

Yours  affectionately, 

NATHANIEL  W.  TAYLOR. 
il£v.  J.  Hawes,  D.  D.  ' 


RELiaiOUS    SENTIMENTS   OF   SIR    ISAAC    NEWTON. 

In  one  of  our  previous  Volumes*  is  a  Communication  on  the 
<)uestion,  '  Was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  a  Unitarian  V  in  which  the 
writer  weighs  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  not  only  without  reason,  but  against  it,  that 
UnitarisLns  have  so  long  and  confidently  reckoned  this  distin^ish- 
ed  philosopher  as  in  their  number.  This  Article  was  re-published 
in  the  (London)  Congregational  Magazine,  and  a  Reply  to  it. has 
since  been  attempted  in  the  Monthly  Repository,  the  principal  Pe- 
riodical of  the  English  Unitarians.  This  Reply  cannot  be  said  to 
require  an  answer,  as  it  contains  little  or  nothing  which  we  had 
not  seen,  and  to  our  satisfaction  examined,  before  inserting  the 
Communication  above  referred  to;— nothing  to  shake  or  invalidate 
the  following  conclusion  of  our  Correspondent : 

"  I  have  now  shown,  that  Newton  was  by  profession  and  wor- 
ship a  Trinitarian,  and  that  not  a  sentence  can  be  gathered  from 
his  numerous  writings  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  Trinitarian.  So 
far  from  this,  it  is  evident  from  passages  which  have  been  quoted, 
that  he  regarded  the  Trinity  as  belonging  to  the  faith  of  the  prim- 
itive church;  did  not  hold  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  'Va  creature;'^ 
spoke  familiarly  of  ^'  his  Divinity,"  and  ""  his  humanity ;"  and  rep- 
resented him  as  receiving  the  same  Divine  worship  and  honor 
from  the  primitive  Christians  which  they  rendered  to  the  Father. 
By  some  of  his  cotemporaries  he  was  called  an  Arian ;  but  we 
have  seen  that  he  thought  himself  injured  by  such  an  imputation, 
and  could  hardly  forgive  the  individual  who  first  attempted  to 
fasten  it  upon  him." 

We  should  not  agam  have  alluded  to  the  subject,  but  for  the 

Sirpose  of  introducing  an  extract  from  "  the  Life  of  Sir  Isaac 
ewtcm,  by  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.,"  a  volume  of  much 
interest,  the  xxvith  of  Harper's  Family  Library.  It  is  as  follows : 
"  As  this  learned  dissertation  [Newton's  "  Historical  Account  of 
two  Notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture''^  had  the  effect  of  depriving 
the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tnnity  of  the  aid  of  two  lead- 
ing texts,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  been  regarded  as  an  Antitrinitari- 

^  VdL  iS.  p.  tSl.  ( 
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an ;  but  such  a  conclusion  is  not  warranted  by  any  thin^  which 
he  has  published  ;*  and  he  distinctly  warns  us,  that  his  object  was 
solely  to  "purge  the  truth  of  things  spurious."  We  are  disposed, 
on  the  contrary,  to  think  that  he  declares  his  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  when  he  says,  "In  the  eastern  nations^  and  for  a 
long  time  in  the  western,  uie  faith  subsisted  without  this  text ;  and 
it  is  rather  a  danger  to  religion  than  an  advantage,  to  make  it  now 
lean  upon  a  bruised  reed.  There  cannot  be  better  service  done  to 
the  truth  than  to  purge  it  of  things  spurious ;  and  therefore,  know- 
ing your  prudence  and  calmness  oftemper,  I  am  confident  I  shall 
not  offend  you  by  telling  you  my  mind  plainly ;  especially  since 
it  is  no  article  of  faith,  no  point  of  discipline,  nothing  but  a  criti- 
cism  concerning  a  text  of  Scripture  which  I  am  going  to  write 
about"  The  word  faith  in  the  preceding  passage  cannot  mean 
faith  in  the  Scriptures  in  general,  but  faith  in  the  particular  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;  for  it  is  this  article  of  faith  only  to  which  the 
author  refers  when  he  deprecates  tto  leaning  on  a  bruised  re^. 
But,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  we  know  that  Sir 
Isaac  was  greatly  offended  at  Mr.  Whiston  for  naving  represented 
him  as  an  Arian ;  and  so  much  did  he  resent  the  conduct  of  his 
friend  in  ascribing  to  him  heretical  opinions,  that  he  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  while  hp 
W9LB  President." 
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1.  EMay  an  tke  Application  of  Ahairact  Reasoning  to  the 
Item  Doctrine  ;  originaUy  pMiahed  as  an  Introduction  to  Edwards 
an  the  Witt,  Bt  tbb  Author  of  *  Tub  Natural  History  of  Entnu- 
8IABH.'  First  American  Edition,  Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster. 
1882.    pp.  163. 

The  title  page  scarcely  need  have  informed  the  reader  that  this 
Essay  is  *^  by  the  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm." 
The  book  itself  shows  frequent  and  decisive  marks  of  having  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  vigorous  pen.  Of  the  two  works,  the  latter 
displays  more  acuteness  of  thought,  and  a  wider  extent  of  philo- 
sophical research ;  but  in  both,  there  are  the  same  characteristic 
traits^the  same  striking,  quickening,  original  conceptions,  bodM 
forth  in  a  rich  and  flowing  drapery  of  style. 

*  M.  Riot  has  wrtl  remarked  that  there  is  nhsolot^ly  nolhinir  in  the  wHliDgr]i  of  Ne# 


I  toa  to  justify,  nr  even  to  auiborize,  th^  idea  that  be  was  an  Antilriaitarian.    Tliis 

«  is  siranercly  omia**d  in  ifae'Enflish  translaiiun  of  Hiol's  Life  of  Newton.    W 


Irangcly  omia**d  in  ibe  Eni^ish  translaiiun  of  Hiol's  Life  of  Newton.  We  do 
w6i  kaow  upon  what  aiiihority  Dr.  Thomson  states,  in  his  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 
tbtft  Newton  "  did  not  believe  in  the  Trinity,"  and  that  Dr.  HorsW  ronsiderM  New- 
lon^s  papers  anfit  fur  pablieation,  becanse  they  coiiUdiied  prooft  of  hia  hoaiitity  M  that 
4octnoa. 
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The  author  begins  by  awardipg  due  praise  to  Edwards,  both  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  Christian,  and  by  averring  that  his  particular 
object  in  preparing  his  treatise  on  the  Will  was  triumphantly  oe- 
complished. 

"Whatever  may  in  the  next  age  be  the  fate  of  the  "Inquiry  concern- 
ing Freedom  of  Will,"  (in  the  present  age  it  holds  all  its  honors  and 
authority,}  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that,  at  lea  t  as  an  instance 
of  exact  analysis,  of  profound  or  perfect  aostraction,  of  conclusive 
logic,  and  of  calm  discussion,  this  celebrated  essay  wiU  long  sup- 
port its  reputation,  and  will  continue  to  be  used  as  a  classic  Tnate- 
ricd  in  the  business  of  intellectual  education.  If  literary  ambition 
had  been,  which  certainly  it  was  not,  the  active  element  of  the  au- 
thor's mind  (as  it  was  the  single  motive  in  the  mind  of  his  con- 
temporary and  admirer  Hume,)  and  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
reputation  of  his  "  Essay  on  Free  WiU  "  he  need  have  envied  very 
few  aspirants  to  philosophic  fame.  What  higher  praise  could  a 
^ent^c  writer  wish  for,  than  that  of  having,  by  a  small  and  sin- 
gle dissertation,  reduced  a  numerous,  a  learned,  and  a  powerful 
party,  in  his  own  and  other  cmintries  (and  from  his  own  day  to  tho 
present  time)  to  the  sad  necessity  of  making  a  blank  protest  against 
the  argument  and  inference  of  the  book,  and  of  saying,  '^  The  rea^ 
soning  of  Edwards  must  be  a  sophism ;  for  it  overthrows  our  doc- 
trine.*' And  then,  if  we  turn  from  theology  to  science — from  di- 
vines to  philosophers,  we  see  the  movdest  pastor  of  the  Calvinist^* 
of  Northampton  assigned  to  a  seat  of  honor  among  sages,  and  air 
lowed  (if  he  will  lay  aside  his  faith  and  his  Bible)  to  speak  and  \o. 
utter  decisions  as  a  master  of  science. 

Again ;  "  the  metaphysics  of  Edwards  demolished  the  metaphys- 
ics of  Whitby.  This  was  natural  and  fit ;  for  the  philosophy  or 
Arminianism  could  no  more  endure  a  rigid  analysis,  than  a  citadel' 
of  rooks  could  maintain  its  integrity  against  a  volley  of  musket- 
ry.*'— «  Edwards  achieved  his  immediate  object — that  of  exposing 
to  contempt,  in  all  its  evasions,  the  Arminian  notion  of  contingent 
cy,  as  the  blind  law  of  human  volitions :  and  he  did  more  ;r~he 
•effectively  redeemed  the  doctrines  called  Calvinistic  from  that 
scorn  with  which  the  irreligious  party,  within  and  without  the  pale 
of  Christianity,  would  fain  have  overwhelmed  them : — he  taught 
the  world  to  be  less  flippant ;  aqd  there  is  reason  also  to  surmise 
(Uiough  the  facts  are  not  to  be  distinctly  adduced)  that,  in  the  re- 
action which  of  late  has  counterpoised  the  once  triumphant  Ar- 
minianism of  English  Episcopal  divinity,  the  influence  of  Edwards 
has  been  much  greater  than  those  who  have  yielded  to  iihave 
always  confessed." 

The  writer  of  the  work  before  us  assigns  to  ^  Edwards-  on  the 
Will'  a  still  more  important  result  than  even  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Arminians.  "This  celebrated  treatise  must  be  allowed  to  have 
achieved  an  important  service  for  Christianity^  inasmuch  as  itiias 
stood  like  a  bulwark  in  front  of  principles  which,  whether  or  not 
they  may  hitherto  have  been  stated  in  the  happiest  manner,  are  of 
such  consequence,  that  if  they  were  once  and  universally  aban- 
doned by  the  church,  the  church  itself  would  not  long  make  good 
Its  opposition  to  infidetihr.  Let  it  be  granted  that  Calvinism  has 
often  existed  in  a  state  of^mfxture  with  crude^  or  presumptuous,  or  - 
preposterous  dogmas.    Yet  surely,  whoever  is  competeoi  to  take  » c 
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c&lm,  an  mdcfpendent,  and  a  truly  philosophic  survey  of  the  Chris- 
tian system,  and  can  calculate  also  the  balancings  of  opinion — the 
antitheses  of  belief;  will  grant,  that  if  Calvinism,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  were  quite  exploded,  a  long  time  could  not  elapse 
before  evangelical  Arminianism  would  find  itself  driven  heljdewly 
into  the  guli  that  had  yawned  to  receive  its  rival. 

''  Whatever  notions  of  an  exaggerated  sort  may  belong  to  soine 
CcUvinists,  Calvinism,  as  distinguished  from  Arminianism^  encir- 
cles  or  involves  Great  Truths,  which,  whether  dimly  or  clearly 
discerned— whether  defended  in  Scriptural  simplicity  of  language, 
Or  deformed  by  grievous  perversions,  will  never  be  abandoned 
while  the  Bible  continues  to  be  devoutly  read ;  and  which,  if  they 
might  indeed  be  subverted,  would  drag  to  the  same  ruin  every  doc- 
trine of  revealed  religion.  Zealous,  dogmatical,  and  sincere  Ar- 
minians  little  think  how  much  they  owe  to  the  writer  who,  more 
than  any  other  in  modern  times,  has  withstood  their  inconsiderate 
endeavors  to  impugn  certain  prominent  articles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Nay,  tiiey  think  not  that,  to  the  existence  of  Calvinism  they 
owe  their  t)wn,  as  Christians.  Yet  as  much  as  this  might  be  af- 
firmed, and  made  good ;  even  though  he  who  should  undertake  the 
task  were  so  to  conduct  his  argument  as  might  make  six  Calvinisis 
in  ten  his  enemies." 

Our  author  censures  the  work  of  Edwards  for  "  that  mixture  of 
metaphysical  demonstrations  and  Scriptural  evidence  which  nias 
through  it,  breaking  up  the  chain  of  argumentation  ;  disparaging* 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  by  making  it  part  and  parcel  with  dis- 
putable abstractions :  and  worse,  destroying  both  the  lustre  and  the 
edge  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  by  usii^  it  as  a  mere  weapon  of 
metaphysical  warfare."  He  admits,  however,  that  this  was  the 
fiiult  rather  of  the  times  than  of  the  man,  as  ''  he  did  but  follow 
in  the  tiack  of  all  who  had  gone  before  him." 

This  writer  further  objects  to  Edwards,  on  account  of  his  "ming- 
ling purely  abstract  propositions.  with/act«  belonging  to  the  phfs^ 
iology  of  the  human  mindJ*^  liie  distinction  here  referred  to^ 
which  it  must  be  admitted  that  Edwards  too  much  confounds^  is 
discussed  at  length,  and  made  very  palpable,  in  the  work  be- 
fore us. 

Our  author  uniformly  treats  the  philosophy  of  Brown,  and  espe- 
cially his  theory  of  causation,  with  great  contempt.  He  despairs  of 
settlmg  theological  disputes  by  dint  of  metaphysical  discussion, 
and  decides,  with  more  positiveness  than  we  can  approve,  or  than 
we  think  consistent  with  other  parts  of  his  Essay,  that  the  cele- 
brated question  of  liberty  and  necessity  is  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance in  its  bearing  upon  theology  and  Christian  doctrine.  His 
object,  however,  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  Uie  conclusion — a  con- 
clusion, the  vedue  of  which  we  trust  is  coming  to  be  more  justly 
appreciated — that  "  Christianity  is  essentially  a  documentary  reti- 
gwn,^^  and  that  '^  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  and 
phrases  used  by  those  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
most,  shovid  he  the  principal  aim  of  the  studies  of  the  thecAogian,^ 
The  Essay  concludes  with  the  following  eloquent  passages  in  relsr 
tion  to  this  subject : 

"  The  Arminian  divine,  inwardly  persuaded,  he  knows  not  on 
irbat  ground,  that  human  nature  contains  a  something  more  than 
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the  pamvitf  of  brule  matter,  oc  of  animal  lifie.  Ins  recourse  to  the 
flf^ent  of  Contingeat  Volition ;  and  then,  to  give  his  unin^Iliglble 
notion  an  appearance  of  consistency,  has  been  led  to  the  enormous 
error  of  denying  the  Divine  fore-knowledge.  Thus,  in  his  zeal  to 
defend  one  attribute  of  Deity,  he  has  demolished  another.  Why 
trill  be  not  be  content  with  the  simple  principles  of  human  nature,. 
as  Imown  to  ail  men,  and  as  recognized  in  the  transactions  of  ev- 
erv  dSty,  and  with  t^e  plain  evidence  of  the  BiUe,  which  always 
takes  up  and  supposes  the  existence  of  those  principles? 
'  ^  His  opponent,  the  Calvinist,  spuming  the  absurdfities  of  Arminr, 
ian  metaphvsics,  believes  that,  when  he  has  scattered  these  so- 
phisms, he  has  ezhaiisted  the  subject  of  humem  agency,  sind  may 
triumphantly  return  from  the  vanquished  field  to  his  own  theolog- 
ical position ;  nor  deems  it  necessary  once  to  lay  aside  his  hi^ 
lenses,  or  to  look  abroad  upon  human  nature  as  it  shews  itself  to 
the  naked  eye  of  common  sense.  Then  he  goes  to  his  Bible,  cased 
in  meti^[>hysical  certainties,  and  proceeds^  without  scruple  or  com^ 
punction,  to  apply  the  crushing  engine  or  dogmatical  exposition  to 
all  passages  Umt  do  not  naturally  fall  in  with  the  abstractions 
Which  he  has  fi-amed  to  himself.  Meanwhile,  men  of  sense  are  ■ 
disgusted,  and  sceptics  glory.  How  shall  these  evils  be  remedied  7 
How,  unless  by  the  prevalence  of  a  better — a  genuine  system  of 
Ukterpretation  ? 

^  But  even  without  this  better  exposition,  a  great  and  important 
reform  would  spontaneously  follow  from  a  more  vivid  persuasion 
of  the  teaUiy  of  the  great  facts  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures.  Let  Jt>ut 
the  quickenmg  affirmations  of  the  inspired  writers  be  allowed  to' 
take  effect,  on  the  ground  of  the  ordinary  motives  of  human  life ;  let 
it  but  be  believed  that  the  Son  of  God  has  come  to  inform  men  (his 
feUows.  by  an  ineffable  condescension,)  of  a  future  danger  to  which 
«U  are  liable ;  and  to  impart  to  them  freely  a  benefit  they  could 
never  have  obtained  by  their  own  efforts ;  and  then  it  will  no  more 
seem  pertinent  or  necessary  to  adjust  the  terms  of  this  message  of 
mercy  to  metaphysical  subtilties^  than  it  does  to  do  the  like  when  a 
fiiend  snatches  a  friend  from  rum,  or  when  a  father  bears  his  chil- 
dren in  his  arms  from  a  scene  of  perils.  How  much  mischief  has* 
•arisen  from  the  supposition  that  a  myatery  belongs  to  the  matter  of 
salvation,  which  waits  to  be  cleared  up  by  philosophy. 

"Philosophy,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  at  length  work  its  way 
through  its  own  difficulties.  But  the  result  to  Christianity  of  so 
bappy  a  success,  would  simply  be,  to  set  in  a  stronger  light  the 
«Dormou8  folly  of  obstructing  the  course  of  a  momentous  practical 
lir  by  the  impertinences  of  learned  disputation." 


%    T%e  Sdec'  Works  of  Arehbuhop  LeighUm^  prepared  for  the 
Practical  Uee  {^private  Chrietiane;  vdth  an  Introductory  View  of 
^he  Lifey  Character^  and  Writinge  of  the  Author.    Bt  Geobgb  B. 
€bbevbr.    Boston :  Peirce  &  Parker.    1832.    pp.  609. 

The  Christian  public  are  here  presented  with  a  choice  volume  of 
practical,  spiritual,  devotional  theology.  To  the  worldly  unsancti- 
ned  man  the  greater  part  of  it  will  indeed  be  uninteresting,  for  ihs  / 

mery  sufficient  reason  that  it  will  be  unintelligible.  He  can  no 
more  understand  it,  than  he  can  Paul  when  he  says,  *  If  any  man 
bein  Christy  he  is  a  new  creature:  old  things  have  passed  away;  he- 
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hM^  aU  things  have  become  new  ;'— or  than  Nicodemus  could  un- 
derstand the  Saviour,  when  he  assured  him  of  the  necessity  of  the- 
new  birth.  *  7^  natural  man  reoeiveth  net  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  Gody^  &c.  But  to  the  sincere,  devout,  elevated  Christian,  whofie 
spirit  is  allied  to  that  of  the  excellent  author,  the  work  before  us. 
scarcely  needs  a  recommendation.  It  will  be  enough  for  such  an 
one  to  know  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Leighton,  one  of  the  most 
eminently  holy  men  with  which  the  church  of  Christ  has  ever  been 
honored,  and  that  it  contains  the  breathings  of  his  soul  on  a  great 
variety  of  those  subjects  which,  of  all  ouers,  the  Christian  most 
loves  to  contemplate.  It  is  diviaed  into  short  sections,  under  ap- 
propriate heads,  and  will  be  found  very  suitable  for  the  closet,  the 
family,  or  the  social  circle. — The  Introductory  Memoir  (of  sixty 
pages)  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  It  is  written  in  Mr. 
Cheever's  usual  happy  manner ;  embodies  many  striking  anecdotes, 
and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Leighton ;  and  is^  on  the  whole,  a  salia- 
factory  delineation  of  his  character. 

d.    HinU^  designed  to  aid  Christians  in  their  Efforts  to  Comeert 
Men  to  God.    Philadelphia :  J.  Ashmead  &  Co.    IB32.    pp.  32. 

TMs  little  manual  is  the  j(Mnt  production  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skiimer 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecber  late  of  Boston* 
The  subject  of  which  it  ti-^eats  is  certainly  one  of  immense  impor- 
tance. Christians  are  denominated  the  salt  of  the  earthy  and  the  Ughl 
of  the  world ;  and  they  are  required,  by  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
their  religion,  as  well  as  by  the  express  injunctions  of  the  Saviour, 
to  exert  themsehes  in  the  service  c^  him  who  hath  called  them  ont 
of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
his  cause  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow  men.  They  are  cheerfully 
to  undergo  toils,  and  sacrifices,  and  sufferings,  and  expose  them- 
selves ^if  it  must  be  so)  to  dangers  and  to  death,  if  by  any  means^ 
they  may  save  some.  For  their  encouragement  m  this  aiduona 
work,  they  are  assured,  that '  he  who  converteth  a  sinner  from  the 
«rror  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,'  and  that  ^  they  w1k> 
turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for- 
ever and  ever.'— The  object  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  to  call  the 
Attention  of  Christians  to  this  great  duty,  and  to  urge  it  upon 
them— the  duty  of  "  conversing  with  men  with  reference  to  their 
immediate  repentance."  The  work  is  divided  into  six  sections, — 
relating  to  the  importance  of  the  duty  in  question ;  to  the  ptepara- 
tion  for  it;  to  the  nature  of  it,  or  "  the  things  to  be  done  f  to  can- 
tians  necessary  to  be  observed ;  to  the  "  manner  of  performing  the 
duty  f  and  "  concluding  remarks."  The  observations  under  Uiese 
heads  are  brief,  but  direct  and  pertinent,  calculated  not  only  to  ex- 
cite Christians  to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  but  to  show  them 
how  it  should  be  performed.  The  pamphlet  ought  to  have,  and 
must  have,  an  extended  circulation.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable 
directory  to  ministers  and  others,  who  are  accustomed  to  meet 
inquirers^  and  to  give  them  counsel.  We  wish  it  were  in  the  handa 
^^^  of  every  professing  Christian  in  our  country. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


CLEMENT   OF   BOME. 


Of  this  venerable  apostolical  man  very  little  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  a  companion  and  fellow-laWer  with  Paul,  and  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  pen  of  inspiration,  that  his  '  name 
was  in  the  book  of  life.'  Phil.  4:3.  In  what  country  he  was 
bom,  or  of  whom,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.  He  is 
generally  represented  as  the  third  bishop  of  Rome  ;*  although 
the  accounts  respecting  the  succession  of  these  early  bishops  are 
80  confused  and  contradictory,  that  even  this  point  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  l^hat  he  was  advanced  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Roman  church,  and  retained  this  office  several 
years,  is  certain.  His  reputation  in  the  primitive  church  was 
deservedly  high,  being  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Apostles. 
He  died,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  the  third  year  of  the  empe- 
ror Trajan,  but  whether  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence,  or 
by  the  hand  of  violence,  it  does  not  appear. 

While  Clement  had  charge  of  the  church  at  Rome,  a  division 
arose  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  and  some  of  its  aged  presbyters 
were  unjustly  deposed.!     In  the  progress  of  difficulties,  the 

"  Trencai  says.  ''Wh«>ntbo  blessed  Apostles  had  foanded  and  established  the 
eharcii  at  Rome,  ihey  delivered  the  office  of  ibe  btsboprick  in  it  to  Lioos/'  of  whom 
Paul  makes  mcotioD  u  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Cbap.  iv.  21.  "  To  him  succeed- 
ed Anencletus ;  afler  whom,  in  the  tnird  place,  Clement  obtained  that  bbboprick,  who 
had  seen  the  blessed  Apostles,  and  conversed  with  them  ;  who  had  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  still  soandinf  in  his  ears,  and  their  traditions  before  his  eyes."  Contra 
Ilseres,  Lib.  3.  C.  3.  In  ue  same  account,  Cusebius  and  Jerome  substantially  agree. 
Hist.  Ecc.  Lib.  3.  C.  13.    Viri  Illm.  Cap.  15. 

t  These  ejected  Presbyters  had  probably  been  chosen,  at  a  time  when  'not  many 
wise  or  learned  were  called  :'  and  tJiev  might  have  t>een  deficient  in  those  ornamental 

Salifications    which  the  polished  andf  wealthy  part  of  their  hearers  bei^n  to  require. 
'  length  of  time  and  love  of  novelty  might  diminish  the  wspect  which  had  once  been 
fek  for  these  venerable  nM>n|  and  inspire  a  restless  desire  of  change. 
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brethren  of  this  latter  church  sent  to  Rome  for  advice.  Accord- 
ingly Clement,  in  the  name  of  the  church  over  which  he  pre- 
Bided,  addressed  to  them  a  long  letter  of  instruction  and  counsel. 
He  begins  by  apologizing  for  some  delay  which  had  occurred 
in  attending  to  their  request.  He  commends  the  past  spiritual 
attainments  of  the  Corinthians,  and  the  measure  of  their  grace 
and  faith.  But  as  woildly  honor  and  prosperity  increased,  that 
Scripture  was  fulfilled  in  them,  which  saitn,  '  Jeshurun  waxed 
fat  and  kicked.'  Envjnngs,  discord,  and  tumults  were  excited, 
and  for  a  time  prevailed.  The  excellent  author  of  the  Epistle 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  disgrace  odd  misery  of  these  thrngs^ 
and  urges  the  importance  of  repentance,  humiliation,  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  paths  of  duty  and  of  peace.  He  urges,  also,  the  im- 
portance of  order  in  the  church  of  God,  of  a  patient  waiting  for 
Christ,  and  of  diligence  in  every  good  word  and  work.  In  re- 
gard to  the  particular  cause  of  division  in  the  church  at^Corinth, 
he  speaks  as  follows : 

"  We  cannot  think  that  thoM  may  jaitlj  he  thrown  oat  of  their  iniiiieti]r» 
who  were  either  appointed  hy  the  ApoeUeB,  or  afterwards  chosen  by  other 
eminent  men  with  tne  consent  of  the  whole  chnrcht*  and  who  have  with  all 
lowliness  and  innocency  ministered  to  the  flock  of  Christ  in  peace,  and  were 
for  a  long  time  commended  by  all.  For  it  would  be  do  small  sin  in  ns  to  cast 
off  those  from  their  rainbtry ,t  who  holily  and  without  blame  fulfil  the  daties 
of  it.  Do  ye,  therefore,  who  laid  the  first  foundation  of  this  sedition,  submit 
▼ourselves  unto  your  priests,  and  be  instructed  unto  repentance,  bending  the 
knees  of  your  hearts."    Chap.  44, 67. 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  exalted  privileges  and  hopes  of 
believers ;  of  their  unspeakable  obligations  to  Christ ;  of  the 
duty  of  praying  one  for  another,  especially  for  those  who  have 
fallen  into  sin ;  and  concludes  by  saying, 

**  Now,  may  the  all-seeinff  God,  the  Father  of  spirits  and  the  Lord  of  ill 
flesh,  who  hath  chosen  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  jmd  us  byliim  to  be  his  peeu- 


Protector,  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  be  glory,  and  majesty,  and  power,  and  hon- 
or unto  him,  now  and  forever  more.    Amen." 

Respecting  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  the  most  diligent  inquirers 
have  not  been  agreed,  some  fixing  it  as  early  as  A.  D.  70,  and 
others  as  late  as  96.  It  was  certainly  written  before  the  close 
of  the  first  century,  and  before  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John. 

*  In  primitiye  times,  iJu  eonseni  o/the  eknirch  was  necessary  for  the  appointment  of 
church  oflScers. 

t  Literally  "  firom  their  buhopriek,"  showing  that  bishop  and  presbyter  were  st  tbii 
time  regarded  as  holding  the  same  office.  In  a  previous  chapter^  dement  speakf  of 
bishops  and  deacons,  as  the  only  officers  which  the  Apostles  appoiatcd  in  the  cnnrcbsi. 
Chap.  42. 
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So  highly  was  it  esteemed  in  the  primitive  church,  that  Euse- 
faiufl  informs  us  it  was  wont  to  be  read  in  the  public  assemblies 
of  Christians,*  and  was  some^es  placed  in  the  same  volume 
with  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 

For  many  years  after  the  revival  of  letters,  the  Epistle  of 
Clement  was  suf^poeed  to  be  lost  The  circumstances  of  its 
discovery  and  publication  were  as  follows :  When  Cyril,  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  removed  from  thence  to  Constantinople, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seveijiteenth  century,  he  brought 
with  him  many  vcduable  books  to  the  latter  place.  Among 
these  was  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of 
(he  New  Testament  in  Greek,  commonly  called  the  Alexan- 
drian Manuscript,  written  about  four  hundred  years  after  Christ 
This  he  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles  first  of  England,  who 
committed  it  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Patrick  Young,  at  that  time 
keeper  of  the  king's  Ubrary.  At  the  end  of  this  manuscript, 
Mr.  Young  discovered  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  and  was  com- 
manded to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  This  he  did, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  A.  D.  1633. 

The  Epistle  here  spoken  of  is  the  only  undoubted  writing  of 
Clement  which  is  now  extant  Several  other  works  have  been 
attributed  to  him,  as  a  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  an 
Epistle  to  James,  the  Lord's  brother ;  books  of  Homilies,  and  of 
Recognitions;  and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  Canons*, 
— but  their  clauns  to  be  regarded  as  his  are  more  than  doubt- 
fiiL 

The  genuiijie  Epistle  of  Clement  is  chiefly  hortative,  and  of 
a  practiod  nature.  Still,  his  exhortations  are  based  on  certain 
fundamental  tnithsy  to  which  he  firequently,  though  incidental- 
ly, refers.  To  those  who  have  not  access  to  theiEpistle  itself, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  what  some  of  these  truths  are. — 
It  appears  that  Clement  behoved  and  taught, 

1.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  In  quoting  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  customarily  speaks  of  them  as  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  See  Chapters  13,  16,  and  22.  "  Look,"  says  he,  '^  into 
the  holy  Scriptures,  w\ich  are  the  true  words  of  the  Holy 
GhostP^    Chap.  46. 

2.  The  sovereignty  of  Ood.  "  By  the  word  of  his  p6wer 
he  made  all  things,  and  by  the  same  word  he  is  able,  whenever 
he  will,  to  destroy  them. '  Who  shall  say  unto  him,  what  doest 

•  '<  We  know  that  this  Epittle  hat  been  fomeriy,  and  stiD-is,  pablicly  read  in  manj 
clmrcbe$."  Hist  Ecc.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  16.  Jerome  alto  teettfies  tne  tane. '  *'  Clement 
wrote  a  very  useful  Epistle^  in  the  name  of  the  cfamnch  at  Rome,  to  the  chureh  at  Co* 
lintb,  which  in  some  places  is  read  pablicly."    Viri  lUas.  Cap.  15. 

t  Without  doubt,  he  regarded  the  Scriptores  as  the  word  of  Ood;  and  he  most, 
tbcrefinre,  have  beheved  that  (/be  Ab^  CMort  is  God. 
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thou  ?  or  who  shall  resist  the  power  of  his  strength  ?'  Wisd. 
xii.  12.  When,  and  as  he  pleaseth,  he  will  do  all  things,  and 
nothing  «shall  pass  away  of  all  that  has  been  determined  by 
him."  Chap.  27.  In  speaking  of  beUevers,  he  usually  calb 
them  the  elect,  the  chosen  of  God,  &c.  See  Chapters  1,  60, 
68. 

3.  The  proper  Divinity  of  Christ.  "  Being  content  with 
the  portion  God  had  dispensed  to  you,  and  hearkening  dili- 
gently to  his  word,  ye  were  enlarged  in  your  bowels,  having  his 
sufferings  [Jlodr^ttra  S^ov)  always  before  your  eyes."  Chap.  2. 

4.  The  atonement  of  Christ  "  Let  us  look  stedfastly  to  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  see  how  precious  his  blood  is  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  which,  being  shed  for  our  salvation,  has  obtained  the 
grace  of  repentance  for  all  the  world."* — "  Showing  that,  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lord,  there  should  be  redemption  to  ail  that  believe 
and  hope  in  God." — "  For  the. love  that  he  bore  towards  us,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  his  own  blood  for  us  by  the  will  of 
God ;  his  flesh  for  our  flesh,  his  soul  for  our  souls."  Chapters 
7,  12,  49. 

5.  Native  depravity.  Clement  quotes,  with  approbation^ 
from  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  "  No  man  is 
free  from  pollution,  no  not  though  he  should  live  but  one  day ;" 
(Job  14:4.)  and  from  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  "  Behold  I  was  shap- 
en  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me." 

6.  Unconditional  submission.  "  Let  us  obey  his  excellent 
and  glorious  will,  and  imploring  his  mercy  and  goodness,  let 
us  fail  down  upon  our  faces  before  him,  and  cast  ourselves  up- 
on  his  mercy ;  laying  aside  all  vanity,  and  contention,  and 
envy,  which  leads  unto  death."     Chap.  9. 

7.  Justification  by  faith.  "  We  are  not  justified  by  our- 
selves, neither  by  our  own  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  or  piety,  or 
the  works  which  we  have  done  in  the  holiness  of  our  hearts ; 
but  by  that  faith  by  which  God  Almighty  has  justified  all  men 
from  the  beginning."     Chap.  32. 

8.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead.  "  The  Lord  does  contin- 
ually show  us  that  there  shall  be  a  future  resurrection,  of  which 
he  has  made  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  "first  fruits.  Day  and 
night  manifest  a  resurrection  to  us.  The  night  lies  down,  and 
the  day  arises. — Every  one  sees  how  the  seed  is  sown.  The 
sower  goes  forth,  and  casts  it  upon  the  earth,  and  the  seed  ih 
time  dissolves ;  and  from  the  dissolution,  the  great  power  of  the 
Lord  raises  it  again,  and  of  one  seed  many  arise,  and  bring 
forth  fruit." 

*  The  idea  is,  that  repentance  is  available  cndy  through  the  blood  o/Chritik 
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My  readers  must  excuse  me,  if  I  love  to  linger  over  this  beau- 
tiful Epistle — the  most  instructive  and  best  authenticated  relic 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  With  another  paragraph,  however, 
as  a  connected  specimen  of  the  manner  of  the  author,  I  will 
bring  this  paper  to  a  close. 

"  Let  ui  eonaidor,  beloved,  how  near  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  to  us,  and 
how  that  none  of  oar  thonehta  or  reasonings,  which  we  frame  within  onr- 
•elves,  are  hid  from  him.  It  is  therefore  just  that  we  should  not  forsake  our 
rank,  by  doing  contrary  to  his  will.  Let  os  choose  to  offend  a  few  foolish 
and  inconsiderate  men,  lifled  up  and  ffloryinff  in  their  own  pride,  rather  than 
Gt)d.  Let  us  reverence  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood  was  given  for 
Of ;  let  us  honor  those  who  are  set  over  us ;  let  us  respect  the  aged  that  are 
among  us ;  and  let  us  instruct  the  younger  men  in  the  discipline  and  fear  of 
the  Lord.  Our  wives  let  us  direct  to  do  that  which  is  ^ood.  Let  them  show 
forth  a  lovely  habit  of  purity  in  all  their  conversation,  with  a  sincere  affection 
of  meekness.  Let  the  government  of  their  tongues  be  made  manifest  by 
their  silence ;  let  their  charity  be  without  respect  of  persons,  alike  towarcui 
all  such  as  i'eligiously  fear  God.  Let  their  children  be  bred  up  in  the  in- 
struction of  Christ ;  and  especially  let  them  learn  how  great  a  power  humil- 
ity has  with  God,  how  much  a  pure  and  hol^  charity  avails  with  himt  how 
excellent  and  ^reat  his  fear  is,  and  how  it  will  save  all  such  as  turii  to  him 
with  holiness  m  a  pure  mind.  For  he  is  the  searcher  of  the  thoughts  and 
eonnsels  of  the  heart,  whose  breath  is  in  us,  and  when  he  pleases  he  can  take 
it  from  us."    Chap.  21. 
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LETTER     III. 
Bblovbd  Brbthren  and  Frishos, 

In  the  two  Letters  which  I  have  addressed  to  you,  I  have 
attempted  to  show  particularly  what  is  implied  in  the  Protestant 
principle,  that  the  Bible  is  our  only  and  sufficient  guide. 
The  last  point  I  endeavored  to  illustrate  was,  that  this  Protes- 
tant principle  requires  us  to  conform  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
regard  both  to  the  tncUter  and  the  manner  of  teaching.  It 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  have  said  as  much  on  this  point, 
as  its  importance  demands.  But  my  impression  is  different; 
though  i  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  liable,  in  this  case 
as  in  every  other,  to  partial  and  mistaken  views.  It  has  for 
years  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  me,  whether  my  own  mode 
of  preaching,  and  that  which  is  common  among  evangelical 
ministers,  is  sufficiently  scriptural ;  whether,  as  to  matter  or 
manner,  it  is  conformed,  as  much  as  it  should  be,  to  that  inspir- 
ed book  which  we  profess  to  receive  as  our  perfect  and  in&llible 

*16. 
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rule ;  whether  we  have  not  adopted  a  manner  of  thinking  and 
of  preaching,  which  more  or  less  sets  aside  the  inspired  vcdume ; 
and  whether  in  thid  way  we  do  not  evidently  dishonor  the  he- 
.nevolent  Author  of  revelation,  deprive  our  hearers  of  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,  and  spend  time  and  labor  upon  that  which 
profiteth  not.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  is  a  serious  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  Uterature  of  modem  times,  the  endless  variety  of 
books  which  have  been  written  on  moral  and  religious  subjects 
and  which  contain  a  greater  or  less  mixture  of  error  with  truth, 
the  numberless  controversies  which  prevail  among  Christians, 
and  a  want  of  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  a 
larger  measure  of  piety  and  faithfulness,  have  insensibly  pro- 
duced a  hurtfut  eflect  upon  us,  and  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
having  our  minds  ^^  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ."  This  apprehension  has  respected  my  own  case  as 
really  as  that  of  any  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry.  Now  if 
there  is  the  least  danger  on  this  subject,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  be  aware  of  it.  A  small  mistake  among  those  who  are 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  the  occasion  of  great 
mischief  to  the  church  of  Christ.  Inquiry  then  is  manifestly 
proper.  And  if  on  careful  inquiry  it  shall  appear  that  among 
Gospel  ministers  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  departure  from 
the  inspired  rule,  and  that  the  interests  of  truth  and  godliness 
are  all  in  a  state  of  perfect  security  ;  the  comfc^t  of  such  a  con- 
clusion will  be  an  ample  recompense  for  the  time  spent  in  the 
examination. 

I  cannot  allow  that  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Gospel,  as 
preached  by  its  ministers  of  late,  is  any  reason  why  we  should 
suppress  our  fears,  and  abstain  from  such  an  inquiry  as  I  pro- 
pose. Any  one  who  has  been  a  careful  observer  of  human  na- 
ture, and  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  church, 
knows  full  well  that  a  time  of  prosperity  is  a  time  of  special 
danger.  The  same  rain  and  sunshine  which  produce  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  of  wheat,  may  contribute  also  to  an  uncommon 
growth  of  tares.  What  season  of  unusual  prosperity  has  the 
church  ever  enjoyed,  which  has  not,  through  the  corruption  of 
man's  heart,  proved  a  season  of  extraordinary  danger,  and  an 
occasion  of  various  and  lamentable  evils  ?  In  proportion  then 
as  God  has  been  pleased  in  his  great  mercy  to  pour  out  his 
Spirit  and  revive  his  v/orky  and  to  give  enlargement  to  his  peo- 
ple ;  just  in  that  proportion  have  we  cause  to  be  awake,  and  to 
guard  in  earnest  against  the  designs  of  our  great  enemy,  who  is 
always  plotting  against  the  church,  and  is  never  better  pleased 
than  when  he  sees  us  lulled  to  sleep  by  our  prosperity.  If  any 
man  shall  look  abroad  upion  the  wonderfid  work  of  God  which 
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has  recently  been  accomplished  by  means  of  the  word  preached, 
and  shall  hence  be  led  to  say^  there  is  no  longer  any  danger 
to  the  churchj  and  fears  and  jealousies  as  to  any  evils  to 
which  we  are  exposed  are  all  otU  of  place  ;  that  man  has  yet 
to  learn  a  most  important  lesson ;  and  the  sooner  he  applies  for 
instruction  to  the  word  and  providence  of  God  the  better.  The 
inspired  writers  teach  us  to  rejoice  with  trembling,  to  be  vigilant, 
and  to  exercise  a  godly  jealousy.  If  we  fail  of  this,  the  safety 
of  the  church  is  endangered. 

Allow  me  then  to  proceed  with  my  design,  and  to  remark, 
first,  on  the  subject  of  man's  moral  obligation; — a  subject 
very  plain  and  simple  in  itself,  but  easily  perplexed  and  obscur- 
ed. My  general  inquiry  is,  whether  this  subject  is  not  often 
treated  in  a  manner  which  ill  accords  with  our  infallible  stand- 
ard. 

In  order  to  ]prevent  mistakes  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  what 
I  wish  to  say,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  freely  to  express  to  you 
the  conclusions  which  I  have  adopted  on  this  subject,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  been  led  to  adopt  them. 

What  then,  I  ask  myself,  is  the  doctrine  of  moral  obliga- 
tion y  Expressed  in  die  simplest,  easiest  manner,  it  is  this  : 
We  are  in  duty  bound  to  obey  the  divi7ie  commands.  In 
other  words,  we  ought  in  all  respects  to  conform  to  the  moral 
law.  _  Or  thus :  it  isju^t  and  right  that  we  should  be  what 
Ood  requires  us  to  be,  and  do  what  he  requires  us  to  do  ; 
and  we  are  altogether  inexcusable  and  deserving  of  pun- 
ishm^ent,  if  in  any  respect  we  fail  of  this, 

I  next  inquire,  what  proof  is  there  of  this  high  obligation? 
And  the  only  answer  I  can  give  is  this :  It  is,  like  many  other 
things,  so  evident  and  certain  that,  properly  speaking,  it  does 
not  need  proof,  and  hardly  admits  of  it.  There  is  nothing  more 
evident.  What  argument  can  a  man  produce  to  prove  that 
cutting  or  burning  his  flesh  is  painful ;  that  honey  is  sweet ; 
and  that  the  rainbow  exhibits  a  variety  of  beautiful  colors  ?  In 
any  such  case,  nothing  is  necessary,  but  that  the  senses  should 
be  in  a  right  state,  and  that  the  objects  should  be  presented  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  suited  to  produce  the  sensation.  It  is 
equally  so  in  regard  to  what  we  call  moral  obligation.  Let  a 
man's  mental  faculties  be  in  a  right  state ;  let  his  heart  be  pure 
from  sin,  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  open,  his  conscience 
awak^  unbiassed,  and  active,  and  all  his  affections  holy ;  and 
let  hin),  in  this  state  of  mind,  look  up,  and  see  the  glorious  char- 
acter of  God,  as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  creation,  providence, 
and  redemption.  Then  let  him  hear  God  announce  the  first 
and  great  command ;  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  L(»rd  thy  God  whh 
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all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  strength."  Would  that  man  need  ciny  argument 
to  prove  his  obligati<Mi  to  love  such  a  Being  ?  Do  the  an^eb 
need  to  have  it  proved  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  love  the 
God  of  heaven  ?  And  when  a  sinner  is  renewed,  and  has  a 
clear  spiritual  discernment  and  purity  of  heart,  does  he  need  to 
have  it  proved,  that  he  is  under  obligation  to  love  and  obey 
God? 

These  remarks  disclose  an  important  principle,  namely ;.  that 
the  feeling  of  obligation  is  founded  in  the  very  constitution 
of  the  human  mind  ;  that  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  moral 
nature.  And  this  is  only  saying,  that  God  has  made  us  moral 
and  accountable  creatures ;  that  be  has  so  formed  us,  that  we 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  law,  and  have  an  inward  conscious- 
ness that  obedience  is  our  duty,  and  that  disobedience  is  totally 
wrong  and  worthy  of  punishment.  Were  it  not  for  this  consti- 
tution of  our  mind,  no  argument  could  ever  convince  us  that 
we  are  under  any  obligation  to  love  God  ;  no  increase  of  know- 
ledge, no  improvement  of  our  faculties,  no  persuasion,  could 
ever  give  U9' a  feeling  of  such  obligation.  We  should  be  totally 
incapable  of  any  thing  like  this,  without  a  new  creation. 

A^  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  our  m<Hal  obligation,  and  the 
va^t  importance  of  acknowledging  and  feeling  it,  I  scarcely 
have  words  to  express  myself  so  strongly  as  I  wish.  That  we 
are  moral  and  accountable  beings  is,  in  my  view,  just  as  certain 
as  our  existence.  And  our  eternal  interests  require,  that  we 
should  have  a  deep  impression  of  it.  Our  moral  agency  and 
jnoral  obligation  is  not  only  certain,  but  perfect  Of  course,  it 
does  not  depend  at  all  upon  our  character.  Our  being  holy 
does  not  originate  our  obligation ;  nor  does  our  being  sinfiil  de- 
stroy or  dimuiish  it.  We  are  equally  under  law,  and  equally 
bound  to  obey  it,  whether  our  character  is  good  or  bad.  Of 
this  I  shall  offer  no  proof,  as  every  man  must  be  fully  convinc- 
ed of  it,  who  will  take  the  subject  into  sober  consideration.  The 
fact  evidently  is,  that  the  propriety  of  our  being  placed  under 
law,  and  our  obligation  to  obey  it,  depends  upon  those  intellec- 
tual and  moral  faculties  with  which  our  Creator  has  indued  us, 
and  which  we  always  continue  to  possess,  whatever  may  be 
our  character,  or  our  external  circumstances.  Those  who  are 
to  the  last  degree  depraved,  have  still  all  that  constitutes  moral 
agency,  and  will  have  it  forever.  It  is  indestructible.  We  can 
no  more  be  rid  of  it,  than  of  our  existence.  So  the  thing  stands 
in  the  Scriptures.  To  whom  ^  did  God  give  the  law  at  Sinai  ? 
Of  whom  did  he  require  obedience  ?  Of  perfectly  holy  beings  7 
No ;  but  of  those  who  were  sinM ;  for  the  most  part,  of  those 
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who  were  entirely  einful, — cdnful  without  any  mixture  of  hdi< 
nesB.  And  did  Moees,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  God,  ever  in- 
timate that  there  was  to  be  any  abatement  or  letting  down  of 
the  high  demands  of  the  law  on  account  of  the  sinfulness  of 
man?  Did  the  prophets,  or  Christ,  or  the  Apostles  ever  inti- 
mate such  a  thii^  ?  The  fact  is,  no  messenger  of  God,  either 
imder  the  former  or  the  latter  dispensation,  ever  gave  a  single 
divine  command  to  any  persons  who  were  without  sin.  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  this.  All  whom  the  prophets,  and 
Christ,  and  the  Apostles  addressed,  were  sinners ;  most  of  them 
entirely  so.  And  yet  they  required  them  to  love  God  with  all 
the  heart,  and  to  be  perfectly  and  unceasingly  holy.  Now  did 
those  messengers  of  God  require  what  was  just  and  right  ?  It 
was  just  and  right,  then,  that  men  should  comply  with  their 
requisitions.  In  other  words,  they  were  under  perfect  obUgation 
to  love  God  and  obey  his  commands.  Thus,  the  very  fact  that 
moral  precepts  have  been  given  to  men,  implies,  that  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  sin  are  complete  moral  agents,  and  in  duty 
bound  perfectly  to  obey. 

This  is  always  made  evident  by  that  influence  of  the  Spirit 
which  frees  the  minds  of  sinners  from  darkness  and  delusion, 
and  causes  them  to  know  divine  truth.  They  who  are  taught 
of  the  Spirit,  are  convinced  of  sin.  They  are  sensible  that  they 
are  and  always  have  been  under  perfect  obligation  to  love  and 
obey  God,  and  that  they  have  no  excuse  for  transgression. 
They  acknowledge  from  the  heart  that  the  law  is  good,  and 
that  they  ought  to  have  kept  it  constantly  and  perfectly  ;  that 
in  disobeying  the  law,  they  have  acted  a  most  unreasonable  and 
wicked  part,  and  that  they  really  deserve  the  punishment, 
dreadful  as  it  is,  which  the  law  denounces  against  those  who 
transgress.  All  this  sinners  feel  and  acknowledge,  when  they 
are  thoroughly  convinced  of  sin,  and  judge  of  things  according 
to  truth.  One  who  is  only  in  part  convinced  of  sin,  feels  and 
acknowledges  this  in  part.  His  conscience  is  disturbed,  but  not 
fully  awakened ;  uneasy,  but  not  faithful.  He  still  endeavors 
to  justify  himself  He  is  so  blinded  by  his  selfish  feelings,  that 
he  regards  the  very  depravity  which  renders  him  ill-deserving 
in  the  sight  of  God,  as  an  alleviation  of  his  guilt.  His  refuges 
of  lies  are  many.  But  that  thorough  conviction  of  sin,  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  produces  through  the  truth,  sweeps  away  all 
these  refuges,  and  brings  him,  ashamed  and  trembUng,  to  smite 
upon  his  breast,  and  say, — /  am  very  guilty  ;  eternal  death 
is  my  diie  ;  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  Those  who 
are  thoughtless  and  quiet  in  sin  have  many  false  conceptions 
and  reasonings  in  their  minds,'  which  can  never  be  removed, 
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except  by  that  Hdy  Spirit  which  Christ  promiBed  to  convince 
the  world  of  Bin.  On  our  part^  if  we  would  do  that  which  ia 
best  adapted  to  convince  men  of  sin,  we  must  clearly  explain  to 
them  the  commands  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  and  must  urge 
them  to  immediate  and  constant  obedience,  as  their  reasonable 
service,  and  that  which  God  absolutely  requires.  We  must  en- 
deavor to  persuade  them  to  this  by  the  high  sanctions  of  the 
law,  and  by  all  the  motives  suggested  by  the  word  of  God. 
And  we  must  make  it  as  evident  to  them  as  possible,  that  the 
delay  of  obedience  is  continued  rebellion.  If  they  excuse  them- 
selves because  they  are  depraved,  and  say,  you  require  too 
much ;  tell  them  that  you  oidy  convey  God's  message  to  them ; 
that  you  require  only  what  he  requires ;  that  their  complaints 
are  not  against  you,  but  against  him ;  and  that  their  contro- 
versy is  with  their  Maker.  Show  them  the  absurdity  and  pre- 
sumption of  supposing,  that  God  will  or  justly  can  abate  any 
thing,  of  his  demands  upon  them,  because  they  are  sinners  ; 
this  being  the  true  and  only  reason  why  he  disapproves  and 
condemns  them.  Never  leave  them  to  think  that  the  long  con- 
tinuance and  high  degree  of  their  sinfulness,  <Nr  its  early  date, 
can  have  any  other  effect  than  to  increase  their  guilt,  and  ren- 
der them  the  more  inexcusable.  Address  the  commands  of 
God  to  them  with  great  seriousness.  Show  them  that  you  con- 
sider these  c<Hnmands  to  be  perfectly  just ;  that  you  are  in  earn- 
est when  you  inculcate  obedience ;  that  you  regard  them  as 
under  the  highest  conceivable  obligation  incessantly  to  obey  the 
divine  law  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  as  meriting  the 
awfiil  displeasure  of  God  for  failing  to  do  this.  In  a  word,  show 
them  that  you  heartily  join  with  God,  and  approve  of  his  high 
and  spiritual  commands  a3  addressed  to  sinners^  and  of  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  which  he  pronounces  against  every 
one  who  disobeys,  whatever  his  circumstances  may  be. 

As  to  the  proper  manner  of  exhibiting  and  inculcating  moral 
obligation,  we  are,  I  think,  to  derive  our  lessons  primarily  and 
chiefly  from  the  Holy^  Scriptures.  We  are  to  Iook  much  more 
than  we  have  commonly  done  to  the  inspired  teachers,  as  our 
models.  They  certainly  had  true  practical  wisdom,  and  their 
method  of  teaching  was  founded  on  just  views  of  the  human 
mind  and  character,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  promote  the  high- 
est good  of  the  world.  We  are  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
sacred  writers  as  affording  the  best  examples  of  a  just  and  im- 
pressive eloquence, — an  eloquence  suited  to  awaken  conscience, 
and  move  all  the  springs  of  human  action.  Now  we  should 
act  very  inconsistently  with  ourselves,  if  after  all  our  admiration 
of  the  Bible  as  a  perfect  modd  of  all  that  is  eloquent  and  just 
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• 

and  useful  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  we  should  not  be  careful 
to  copy  it.  I  most  earnestly  hqpe  that  the  extraordinary  atten- 
tion which  is  now  given  to  the  Scriptures  by  theological  stu- 
dents, and  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel,-  will  produce  happy  re- 
sults, and  that  the'  common  mode  of  preaching  will  become 
much  more  scriptural^  than  it  has  been.  And  I  hope,  too) 
that  the  growing  attention  to  the  Bible  in  our  Christian  com- 
munity, and  especially  among  the  young,  will  contribute  effec- 
tually to  form  such  a  taste,  that  no  preacher  can  indulge  the 
h(^  of  being  acceptable  to  the  public,  unless  he  faithfully  con- 
forms to  his  infaUible  standard.  Let  us  then  seriously  and  pa- 
tiently inquire,  in  what  manner  the  momentous  subject  of  our 
moral  obligation  is  treated  in  the  Hdy  Scriptures. 

And  here  the  first  thing  which  dccuis  to  me  is,  that  the  in- 
spired writers  do  not  formally  assert^  nor  attempt  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  to  prove^  our  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  commands, 
but  take  it  for  granted, — assume  it  as  a  well  known  and  ac- 
knowledged fact  In  this  they  are  fully  justified ;  and  in  this 
we  ought,  certainly  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  imitate  them ;  be- 
cause the  feeling  of  obligation  originally  arises  not  from  the  force 
of  arguments,  but  from  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
always  exists  in  full  strength  when  the  mind  is  in  a  right  state, 
and  has  the  proper  objects  in  view.  It  is  as  evidently  proper, 
that  a  religious  teacher  should  take  it  for  granted  that  men  are 
in  fact  moral  and  accountable  beings,  and  under  obligation  to 
obey  the  divine  law,  as  it  is  f(Mr  a  teacher  of  optics  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  pupils  have  the  sense  of  sedng ;  or  for  a  teach- 
er of  geometry,  that  his  pupils  have  the  faculty  of  understand- 
ing. And  in  ordinary  cases,  why  should  it  be  thought  any  more 
necessary  for  us  in  moral  and  religious  discourse  either  to  prove 
or  to  assert  the  fact,  that  we  are  accountable  beings  and  under 
obligation  to  obey  God,  than  in  philosophical  discourse  to  assert 
and  prove  that  we  are  indued  with  various  bodily  senses  and 
intellectual  faculties,  which  render  us  capable  of  observing  the 
physical  world,  and  understanding  philosophical  truth?  The 
teacher  of  natural  philosophy  says  nothing,  except  incidentally, 
of  these  senses  and  faculties.  He  does  not  undertake  directly 
to  treat  of  them,  and  has  no  need  to  do  it.  Indeed  he  does  not 
consider  this  to  be  within  his  province,  as  a  teacher  of  natural 
philosophy.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  we  are  what  we  are, 
and  proceeds  immediately  to  teach  the  principles  of  his  science. 
The  same  with  the  mathematician.  EucUd  does  not  begin  his 
system  of  geometry  by  affirming  and  attempting  to  prove  that 
we  have  eyes  to  see  his  diagrams,  and  a  mind  to  .understand 
his  maxims  and  propositions.    Should  he  affirm  this  and  labor 
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ever  bo  long  te  prove  it,  he  would  make  it  no  more  evident  to 
us  than  it  was  before.  He  has  therefore  nothing  to  do  with 
this,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  give  us  his  maxims,  and  to  lay 
down  and  demonstrate  his  propositions. 

The  inspired  teachers  generally,  as  it  seems  to  me,  act  on  the 
same  principles.  It  is  always  manifestly  implied  in  their  in- 
structions, that  we  are  capable  of  understanding,  believing  and 
obeying  the  truth.  But  where  do  they  directly  affirm  that  we 
are  capable  of  this  ?  Where  do  they  produce  any  proof  of  it  ? 
Nowhere.     They  take  it  for  granted. 

In  order  to  be  fully  satisfied  on  this  subject,  and  to  get  an 
exact  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ins[Mred  teachers  proceed 
in  regard  to  the  fact  of  man's  moral  obligation,  let  us  examine 
some  of  the  great  occasions  on  which  truth  is  taught  and  duty 
enjoined  in  the  Scriptures. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  giving  of  the  law.  The  Lord  de- 
scended upon  mount  Sinai  amid  terrible  thunders  and  lights 
nings ;  and  Moses  brought  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet 
with  God,  and  to  hear  his  words.  Now  what  did  God  say  to 
them?  In  what  manner  did  he  inculcate  their  duty  upon 
them  ?  Did  he  begin  by  telling  them  that  they  had  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  necessary  to  moral  agency;  that  they 
were  free,  and  accountable,  and  under  obligation  to  obey'/ 
Nothing  of  this.  '^  He  spake  all  these  words,  sa]ang,  /  am  the 
Lord  thy  God  who  have  brotight  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  J  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  m£.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image. —  TTiou  shalt  not  take  the  nam>e  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain. — Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy. — Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"^^  S^c.  He  simply 
gave  his  law  ;  simply  announced  his  commands  to  the  people. 
Their  being  under  obligation  to  render  obedience  was  asserted 
in  no  other  way,  than  in  merely  giving  the  commands.  No 
proof  was  given,  as  it  \vas  a  well  known  and  acknowledged 
fact,  which  might  justly  be  assumed.  And  how  was  it  with 
Moses,  who  afterwards  labored  so  particularly,  and  with  an  elo- 
quence so  moving,  to  enforce  obedience  upon  the  children  of 
Israel  ?  We  have,  in  Deuteronomy,  an  account  of  his  faithful 
and  impressive  address  to  the  people,  containing  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, warnings,  threats,  exhortations,  and  a  recital  of  God's 
favors,  and  of  their  sins,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  But  where 
is  the  passage  in  the  whole  book,  in  which  he  distinctly  assert- 
ed the  fact  of  their  moral  agency,  or  gave  them  a  philosophical 
description.of  those  powers  and  faculties  which  constituted  them 
moral  agents,  and  made  it  just  and  proper  that  they  should 
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keep  God's  law  and  be  accountable  lo  him  for  their  actions  ? 
Let  us  peruse  and  re-peruse  this  sacred  book,  till  we  are  imbu- 
ed with  its  contents.  In  this  way  we  may  do  much  towards 
learning  the  art  of  plain,  pungent,  affectionate,  powerfid,  and 
profitably  preaching. — And  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  us  to  make 
the  supposition,  that  Moees  himself  were  now  here,  laboring 
among  us  as  a  religious  teacher,  and  retaining  the  same  views 
of  man's  obligation  and  man's  sinfulness,  and  the  same  manner 
of  setting  them  forth,  which  he  had  when  he  addressed  the 
children  of  Israel  afler  they  had  spent  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Might  not  his  example,  exhibited  publicly  before  us  in 
our  .religious  assemblies,  correct  some  common  faults  in  our 
manner  of  preaching,  and  give  us  a  taste  for  greater  seriousness, 
simplicity  and  faithfulness  ?  And  if  any  of  us,  with  our  present 
habits,  should  be  willing  to  stand  forth  and  preach  in  his  pres- 
ence; what  would  he  think  of  our  manner  of  preaching? 
Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  him,  that  with  all  the 
advantages  of  the  new  dispensation,  as  well  as  the  old,  we  had 
attained  to  no  higher  excellence  ? — Now,  brethren,  we  may 
learn  much  from  Moses,  .though  we  cannot  have  the  advantage 
of  conversing  with  him  personally,  or  of  hearing  him  preach  in 
our  pulpits.  Let  us  more  carefully  study  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, and  more  faithfully  copy  the  model  of  sacred  eloquence 
which  it  contains. 

But  we  must  consider  other  great  occasions  on  which  truth 
was  taught  and  duty  inculcated. 

Look  then  at  the  instances  in  which  the  Prophets,  from  age 
to  age,  gave  instruction,  warning,  reproof,  and  exhortation. 
Dwell  upon  those  passages  in  their  writings,  where  they  un- 
y  dertook,  with  the  greatest  particularity,  to  teach  men  their  duty 
and  their  guilt,  and  to  urge  them  to  repentance.  Is  there  a 
single  sentence  which  shows,  that  they  ever  stopped  to  assert 
and  prove  the  doctrine  of  moral  agency,  or  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  of  moral  obligation,  as  ministers  often  do  at  the  present 
day  ?  Did  they  not  always  assume  it  as  a  thing  too  evident  to 
need  any  proof  that  qian  is  a  moral  agent,  and  in  duty  bound 
to  obey  the  commands  of  God  ? 

Take  a  higher  example  still,  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Look  at 
the  manner  of  his  teaching  in  his  Sermon  on  the  mount.  Read 
the  beginning,  and  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  it.  Read  his 
parables ;  his  conversations  with  his  disciples ;  his  acjdresses  to 
.  unbelievers,  to  objectors,  to  cavillers.  Never  man  spake  as  he 
spake.  He  is  a  perfect  model.  Who  has  studied  this  model  as 
much  as  he  ought  ? 

Read  also  the  addresses  of  Peter,  of  St^hen,  and  of  Paul,  in. 
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the  Acts.    Read  the  Epistles,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans) in  a  part  of  which  the  Apostle  undertook  to  reason  with 
those  who  made  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  an  occa- 
sion to  excuse  and  justify  themselves  in  sin.     Where  do  any  of 
these  infallible  teachers  undertake  to  prove  by  metaphysical  rea- 
sonings, where  do  they  even  assert^  that  those,  to  whom  they 
gave  instruction,  were  indued  with  the  powers  of  moral  agency, 
and  that  it  was  just  and  reasonable  they  should  be  under  law? 
What  reason  have  we  to  suppose,  from  what  appears  in  hxAj 
writ,  that  they  ever  deemed  it  necessary  or  proper  to  assert  and 
prove  this  ?     That  man  is  in  iojcl  an  intelligent  and  morad  be- 
ing, and  a  proper  subject  of  law,  is  a  truth  perfectly  plain  and 
certain ;  and  no  affirmation  or  argument  can  make  it  more 
plain  or  certain.    If  a  man  has  lost  his  natural  consciousness  of 
being  a  moral  and  accountable  agent,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
convincing  him  by  philosophical  reasoning.    The  degradaticm 
of  his  mind  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  reasoning  cannot  remove 
it.     To  one  who  is  free  from  this  mental  degradation,  an  in- 
quiry into  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation  cannot  be  at  all  nec- 
essary.    And  to  pursue  such  an  inquiry  in  any  case  is  not  the 
province  of  the  sacred  preacher,  but  of  the  metaphysician.     Yet 
while  it  is  evident  that  the  inspired  writers  do  not  make  it  their 
practice  to  prove  or  even  to  assert  the  ^t,  that  we  are  mond 
agents,  any  more  than  they  assert  and  prove  that  we  have 
souls ;  it  is  also  evident,  that  they  have  much  to  do  with  this 
fact.    Whenever  they  address  men,  they  address  them   as 
moral  and  accountable  beings,  and  as  under  itoimutable  ob- 
ligations to  obey  the  divine  commands.     And  it  is  an  object 
at  which  they  constantly  aim,   to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
men  a  proper  sense  of  this  obligation.    But  by  what  means  do 
they  attempt  to  do  this  ?     Not,  I  repeat  it,  by  asserting  our 
moral  agency  ;  or  by  exhibiting  the  grounds  of  our  obligation ; 
(a  business  appropriate  to  the  science  of  metaphysics,  or  mental 
philosophy ;)  but  by  holding  up  plain,  obvious,  certain  truth ; 
and  this  they  do  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  giving  to  every  one 
his  portion.     A  few  instances  will  show  us  something  of  the 
scriptural  manner  of  awakening  men  to  a  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation. 

Take  then  the  case  of  David,  when  visited  by  the  Prq>het 
Nathan.*  David  had  committed  an  offence  against  God,  and 
greatly  injured  a  faiths  servant  and  friend.  But  his  conscience 
was  stupified,  and  he  had  no  proper  feeling  of  the  obligation 
which  he  had  violated.  Nathan  said  not  a  word  about  con- 
science, or  moral  sense,  or  the  grounds  of  moral  agency ;  but 

•  See  t  Sam.  12:1^14. 
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he  stated  a  case.  There  were  two  men,  one  rich,  and  the  other 
ipoKX.  The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds ; 
and  the  poor  man  had  nothing  but  one  little  ewe  lamb.  And 
the  rich  man  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flocks  to  dress  for  a 
traveller,  but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb.  David,  looking  at  this 
deed  as  committed  by  another,  and  Having  his  judgement  thus 
freed  from  the  bias  of  self-love,  instantly  pronounced  the  man 
who  had  done  it  worthy  of  death.  Nathan  then  charged  the 
deed  upon  David.  "  Thou  art  the  man."  David's  conscience 
was  roused ;  and  with  a  penitent  heart  he  said,  "  I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord." 

Jesus,  with  consmnmate  skill,  made  use  of  the  same  princi- 
ple in  his  parables.  Always  fixing  upon  the  particular  truth 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  case,  he  presented  it  to  view  with 
great  clearness,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  adapted  to  guard 
against  the  blinding  influence  of  passion,  to  suppress  the  dispo- 
sition of  men  to  self-justification^  thoroughly  to  awaken  their 
consciences,  and  to  induce  them  to  pass  a  just  sentence  upon 
themselves.  There  is  no  part  of  Scripture,  from  which  we  can 
derive  more  useful  lessons  as  to  the  best  manner  of  exhibiting 
the  truths  of  religion  in  public  and  in  private,  than  the  para- 
bles of  Christ.  Let  us  study  them  again  and  again,  and  with 
increasing  interest,  for  this  very  purpose. 

When  Peter  addressed  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he 
did  not  go  about  to  prove  to  them  that  they  were  moral  and  ac- 
countable beings,  but  by  a  proper  exhibition  of  those  truths 
which  were  specially  appUcable  to  their  case,  and  Eiuited  to 
awaken  their  moral  faculties,  made  ih&aifeel  that  they  were 
moral  and  accountable.  He  charged  them  with  crucifying 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  God  had  made  both  Lord  and  Christ. 
His  discourse  brought  things  to  view  which  aflected  their  con- 
sciences and  their  hearts,  and  led  them  to  say,  ^^  Men  and  breth- 
ren, what  shall  we  do?" 

See  how  the  Apostle  Paul  labors  to  awaken  in  the  unbeliev- 
ing and  self-righteous  Jews  a  sense  of  their  violated  obligations 
and  their  ill-desert.  Instead  of  declaring  to  them  that  they 
have  a  conscience,  he  declares  those  plain  and  pungent  truths 
which  are  suited  to  rouse  conscience  from  its  slumbers.  Instead 
of  telling  them  that  they  are  intelligent  moral  agents,  he  en- 
deavors to  convince  them  that  they  are  sinners^  without  excuse. 
And  what  kind  of  considerations  does  he  address  to  them  for 
this  purpose  ?  They  are  considerations  adapted,  not  to  an  ab- 
stract intellect,  but  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  He  says ; 
"  Therefore  thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art, 
that  judgest :  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  condemn* 
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est  thyself;  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  things.  But 
we  are  sure  that  the  judgement  of  God  is  according  to  truth 
against  them  who  commit  such  tilings.  And  thinkestthoa  this, 
O  man,  that  judgest  them  who  do  such  things,  and  doest  the 
same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judgement  of  God?  Or  des- 
pisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long- 
suffering ;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee 
to  repentance  ?  But  after  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart, 
treasurest  up  to  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  and  rev- 
elation^ of  the  righteous  judgement  of  God  ;  who  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds." — ^'  Behold,  thou  art  called 
a  Jew,  and  i^estest  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy  boast  of  God, 
and  knowest  his  will,  and  approvest  the  things  wbich  are  more 
excellent,  being  instructed  out  of  the  law,  and  art  confident  that 
thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  to  them  who  are  in 
darkness,  (fcc.  Thou  therefore  who  teachest  another,  teachest 
thou  not  thyself?  Thou  that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steal 
dost  thou  ^teal  ?  Thou  that  sayest,  a  man  should  not  commit 
adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery  ? — Thou  that  makest  thy 
boal^  of  the  law,  through  breaking  tlie  law  dishonorest  thou 
God?"* 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  plain,  skilful,  impressive 
manner,  in  which  Paul  labored  to  convince  men  of  sin.  Nu- 
merous other  instances,  equally  striking,  might  easily  be  pro- 
duced. 

Go  through  the  Scriptures,  and  you  will  find  it  a  general 
fact,  that  those  teachers  who  were  indued  with  wisdom  fr<Hn 
above,  labored  to  impress  the  minds  of  men  with  a  sense  of 
their  obligation  as  moral  agents,  not  by  asserting  the  fact  of 
their  moral  agency,  nor  by  discoursing  on  the  grounds  of  moral 
obligation,  but  by  holding  forth  and  applying  those  momentous, 
holy  truths,  which  were  adapted  to  awaken  their  moral  facul- 
ties, to  convince  them  of  sin,  and  lead  them  to  repentance. 

Now,  brethren  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  holy  ministry,  what 
better  can  we  do,  than  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  and  his  prophets  and  apostles  treated 
this  momentous  subject,  and  to  regard  them  as  our  models  ? 
Who  is  able  to  make  improvements  upon  the  honest,  affection- 
ate, and  faithful  manner  of  the  inspired  teachers?  Happy 
shall  wei  be  if,  by  all  our  efforts,  we  come  up  half  way  to  this 
exalted  and  perfect  standard.  Let  us  study  the  sacred  volume 
with  more  intenseness  of  thought,  and  more  of  the  spirit  of 
prayer ;  so  that  we  may  have  our  habit  of  thinking,  reasoning) 

•  Rom.  S:l-^,  and  17-*2S. 
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and  feeling,  and  our  mode  of  teaching,  formed  in  this  divine 
mould. 

These  then  are  the  results  of  our  reasoning  thus  far.  The 
general  and  important  fact,  that  man  •  is  a  moral  agent,  and 
under  perfect  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law,  is  so  evident 
and  certain,  that  it  needs  no  proof,  and  may  properly  be  taken 
for  granted  by  Christian  preachers.  Still,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  spiritual  blindness  and  stupidity  which  sin  has  brought 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  much  needs  to  be  done  to  awaken 
them  to  a  Uvely  perception  of  their  moral  existence,  and  their 
high  moral  obligations.  But  what  is  the  best  manner  of 
doing  this  ?  The  inspired  teachers  generally  labor  to  do  it,  not 
by  directly  asserting  and  proving  that  we  have  a  moral  nature, 
(which  would  be  hke  asserting  and  proving  to  men  whom 
you  invite  to  see  a  picture  or  a  landscape,  that  they  have  eyes, 
and  are  able  to  see ;  or  to  men  whom  you  invite  to  a  concert  of 
music,  that  they  have  ears  to  hear ;)  but  they  labor  tQ  do  it 
by  a  clear  exhibition  of  the- most  important  objects, — by  an 
earnest  and  faithful  declamtion  of  the  most  plain,  sacred,  and 
moving  truths.  Let  us  pursue  the  same  object  in  the  same 
way,  honoring  the  inspired  volume,  diligently  following  our 
infallible  guide,  and  faithfuUy  preaching  God's  holy  law  and 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  our  hearers  may  never 
have  cause  to  complain,  that  when  they  come  as  poor,  perishing 
sinners,  hungering  for  the  bread^  of  life,  they  are  treated  with 
a  dry  dissertation  on  the  philosq>hy  of  the  law,  or  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Gospel. 


"pretensions  of  the  evangelical  class." 

A  late  number  (Sept.  1831)  of  the  Edinburg  Review,  under 
cover  of  a  work  purporting  to  form  the  subject  of  one  ojf  its  ar- 
ticles, (Aj^  V.)  contains  a  severe  attack  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  "  Evangelical  Class'^  of  Christians.  The  wri- 
ter of  the  article  accuses  this  class  of  Christians  of  arrc^ant  as- 
sumptions of  preeminent  piety ;  of  false  notions  on  the  subject 
of  public  amusements,  paiticularly  theatres  and  ball-rooms ;  and 
of  perverse  misappUcations  of  Scripture  to  the  amusements 
which  they  reprobate,  and  to  the  doctrines  which  they  uphold. 

Charges  so  serious,  in  a  work  of  so  high  a  character,  and  es- 
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pecially  as  they  are  brought  forw&rd  with  great  profesBions  of 
candor,  and  supported  by  a  lengthened  array  of  argumentB, 
are  perhaps  worthy  of  some  notice  and  reply.  How  much  soever 
we  may  prefer  to  let  pass,  unobserved,  the  common  assaults  of 
the  enemies  of  religion,  there  are  times  when  silence  might  be 
considered  rather  as  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  deserved  censure, 
than  an  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  our  divine  Master.  But 
in  the  present  instance,  there  are  other  reasons  for  refuting  the 
slanderous  accusatior^B  brought  against  the  followers  of  Christ. 
The  Article  in  question,  although  marked  by  the  enmity  of  a 
heart  unchanged  by  grace,  and  replete  with  falsehood  and  false 
reasoning,  contains  some  truths ; — truths  which  should  cause 
the  ears  of  Christians  to  tingle ; — truths  which,  even  from  an 
enemy,  may  become  instruments  of  good,  if  they  are  made  the 
subjects  of  frequent  reflection  and  proper  application  to  the 
conduct  of  life. 

Wq  shall,  therefore,  pass  through  the  Article,  noting  the 
falseness  of  the  statements,  and  the  feJlacy  of  the  arguments, 
and  paying  due  attention  to  the  truths  with  which  they  are 
mingled. 

The  principal  question  discussed  is,  whether  participation  m 
the  customary  amusements  of  life  place  us  among  the  class  de* 
signated  in  Scripture  as  " the  world" — to  whom  reference  is 
had  when  the  disciples  are  commanded,  ^  Come  out  from  among 
them  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,'  &c.  In  answering 
this  question,  the  author  attempts  to  shew  that  the  amusements 
of  the  world  are  not  more  sinful  in  their  nature  and  tenden- 
cy than  many  other  pursuits^  and  that  worldlymindedness 
is  not  to  be  inferred  from  participation  in  them. 

Thus  no  attempt  is  made  to  justify  these  amusements  on  the 
ground  of  their  intrinsic  w,erits^  as  having  a  tendency  to  good, 
or  even  as  harmless ;  but  simply  on  the  ground  that,  in  com- 
parison with  other  pursuits,  they  are  no  worse.  Whether  this 
mode  of  reasoning  be  satisfactory  to  the  conscience  and  under- 
standing of  the  author,  we  do  not  presume  to  decide ;  but  in 
the  judgement  of  serious  Christians,  it  will  be  very  unsatisfacto- 
ry. If  any  thing  evil  is  to  be  tolerated,  adopted,  supported,  be- 
cause there  are  other  things  as  evil,  what  lunit  is  Ubere  to  the 
introduction  of  fashionable  vice  ?  What  possibility  of  elevating 
the  standard  of  either  taste  or  morals  ?  This  is  precisely  the 
plea  of  the  cut-throat,  and  highway-man ;  precisely  the  argu- 
ment used  by  the  retailer  or  wholesale  vender  of  poison,  to  sup- 
port himself  in  destroying  individual  character,  breaking  up  the 
blessed  enjoyments  of  home,  rending  asunder  the  bonds  of  soci- 
ety, and  damning  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men.    A  cause  is  truly 
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weak,  whose  boldest  advocate  must  lay  the  foundations  of  its 
defence  on  the  rotten  basis  of  a  common  corruption, — the  basis 
of  defect  and  weakness  in  all  other  things  beside. 

The  specification  of  the  author's  intended  plan  of  argument 
is  followed  by  the  assertion,  that  the  EvangeUcal  class  of  Chris- 
tians have  niade  abstinence  from  these  amusements,  ^^  which 
are  no  more  sinful  in  their  nature  and  tendency  than  many 
other  pursuits,"  the  only  test  of  Christian  character,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  great  moral  evidences  of  the  effect  of 
religion  on  the  mind.  Now  this  assertion  is  utterly  false.  No- 
where, among  even  those  who  have  most  earnestly  opposed  the 
seductions  of  the  theatre,  and  similar  places  of  amusement,  has 
abstinence  and  separation  j&om  them  been  made  the  sole  test 
of  religious  character.  It  is  true,  that  in  looking  for  the  eviden- 
ces of  a  change  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  the  love  of  the  world 
and  its  toys,  to  a  love  for  God  and  the  infinite  realities  of  an 
eternal  state,  Christians  do  rejoice  to  discover  that  disrelish  for 
mere  earthly  pleasure,  that  contempt  for  worldly  amusements, 
that  abhorrence  of  the  seductions  of  vice,  which  are  the  result 
of  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven, — of  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  our  Lord.  And  it  should  be  so.  What  felish  can  the  ran- 
8(Hned  soul,  whose  thoughts  are  -on  God  and  heaven,  feel  for 
the  petty  bubbles  of  mere  idle  pleasure  ?  But  never  has  this 
change  of  feelings  with  regard  to  amusements  been  made  the 
sole  test  of  Christian  character.  Much  less  has  it  ever  been 
allowed  to  serve  'as  a  shidd  to  cover  the  absence  of  other  evi- 
dences of  reUgious  aifections. 

In  pursuing  the  argument,  that  the  public  amusements  spo- 
ken of  are  no  worse  than  other  pursuits,  the  author  endeavors 
tosh^ew,  that  the  Evangelical  class  engage  in  other  pursuits  as 
sinfid  in  their  nature  and  tendency  as  worldly  pleasures.  He 
also  asserts  (what  is  not  true)  that  this  class  proudly  assume  for 
themselves  perfect  innocence  of  the  crime  of  abusing  the 
things  of  life  ; — a  sin  of  w^hich  all  men  are  more  or  less  guilty, 
and  exemption  firom  which  no  class  of  Christians  ever  yet 
dared  claim. 

The  illustration  of  the  proposition  that  the  EvangeUcal  class 
are  engaged  in  pursuits  as  bad  as  worldly  amusements  is  given 
in  the  fact,  that  they  are  as  deeply  engaged — ^as  completely 
absorbed — as  other  men,  in  the  pursuit  after  wealth.  A  most 
appalling  picture  is  then  drawn,  from  the  scriptures — of  the 
sinfulness  of  this  service  of  mammon ;  and  from  the  life — of 
the  devotion  with  which  professed  Christians  engage  in  the 
service ;  and  although  the  coloring  be  exaggerated  by  an  un- 
hallowed imagination,  yet  in  its  principal  features  the  delinea- 
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tion,  alas,  is  too  near  the  truth.  Our  hearts  burned  within  us, 
when  we  read  the  description,  and  remembered  how  zealously 
the  labor  for  the  meat  which  peri^heth  is  every  where  carried 
on  by  Christians ; — how  grasping  is  their  desire,  and  how  un- 
tiring their  effort  to  amass  earthly  wealth  ; — ^and  above  all,  how 
totally  they  forget  to  use  it  as  the  means  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  their  Lord  and  master.  It  is  not  the  mere  seeking  after,  or 
the  possession,  of  worldly  wealth,  for  which  Christians  are  jusdy 
condemned.  For  if,  in  the  spirit  of  benevolent  piety,  the  results 
of  patient  industry,  of  skill,  and  of  the  smiles  of  fortune,  are 
given  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  eternal  truth  and  happiness, 
then  do  that  skill  and  industry  appear  in  a  holy  and  lovely 
light  We  hope  that  the  days  of  self-denial,  of  self-devotion, 
are  about  to  return  upon  the  Christian  world, — in  which  the 
followers  of  Christ  shall  emulate  his  blessed  example,  and  make 
theii'  time,  their  health,  their  talents,  their  property,  contribute 
to  the  performance  of  their  Father's  business.  And  in  hasten- 
ing on  the  triumphal  chariot  of  Him  who  shall  be  King  of  na- 
tions, we  care  not  if  even  his  enemies  aid  in  knocking  away 
the  obstacles  wich  impede  its  progress. 

But  examining  this  illustration  as  pertaining  to  the  author's 
main  ai^ument,  we  see  at  once  the  unreasonableness  of  cen- 
suring Christians  for  engaging  in  the  serious  business  of  life,  as 
if  by  so  doing  they  were  needlessly  exposing  themselves  to 
temptation.  For  Providence  has  so  framed  us,  and  so  placed 
us,  that  we  are  compelled  to  engage  in  labor, — in  that  univer* 
sal  toiling  after  property,  to  suspend  which  would  be  to  destroy 
society,  and  depopulate  the  world.  Whatever  may.  be  the  com- 
mon tendency  of  money-getting,  we  must  make  it  a  part  of  our 
duty.  And  whether  we  look  to  the  law  of  nature  or  of  the  Bi- 
ble, we  see  in  both,  with  equal  clearness,  the  great  doctrine  of 
industry  inculcated.  That  this  engagement  ordinarily  tends 
to  evil,  is  a  corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  our  universally  corrupt 
disposition.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  Christians  to  counteract 
this  tendency — to  make  the  acquisition  and  possession  of  wealth 
of  service  to  the  best  interests  of  their  race.  The  same  excuse 
could  never  be  given  for  indulgence  in  those  worldly  amuse- 
ments which  are  needless,  extravagant,  unprofitable,  nay  per- 
nicious ;  the  consumers  of  time,  and  property,  and  sober  thought. 

Not  only  is  the  argument  thus  faulty,  but  the  author  draws 
from  it  a  conclusion  still  more  unreasonable.  By  his  own  con- 
fession, the  Evangelical  class  abstain  from  these  public  amuse- 
ments, whose  evil  tendency  is  allowed ;  and  by  his  shewing, 
they  are  no  more  than  other  men  busied  in  the  search  after 
wealth :  and  yet  he  says  they  stand  precisely  in  the  same  pre- 
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dicament.  This  is  a  very  strange  conclusion  indeed !  How 
is  it  possible  to  deduce  from  it  the  preceding  facts.  Two  points 
are  stated,  the  one  of  resemblance,  the  other  of  difference ;  and 
yet  the  things  compared  are  precisely  aUke !  It  is  like  saying 
that  two  persons  are  exactly  similar  in  morals,  both  of  whom 
are  cheats ;  while  one  of  them  is  temperate,  and  the  other  a 
drunkard. 

But  to  crowTi  the  climax  of  sophistry,  it  is  said  that  as  en- 
joyment, under  various  forms,  is  the  object  of  pursuit  to  the 
Evangelical  class,  as  well  as  to  all  others,  and  that  as  amuse- 
ments are  only  so  many  means  of  producing  enjoyment,  there- 
fore, those  who  approve,  and  those  who  censure  amusements  are 
on  the  same  footing,  seeking  a  common  object  by  different 
means.  Now  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
brothel,  the  gaming-house,  and  the  various  nurseries  and  sem- 
inaries of  crime,  in  levelling  all  actions  and  men  to  the  same 
grade,  and  commingUng  virtue  in  loathsome  brotherhood  ^ith 
vice.  This  is  the  reasoning  which  equalizes  angels  and  devils 
on  the  common  ground  of  pursuit  after  enjoyment,  and  destroys 
all  moral  distinction  between  the  benevolent  Being  who  is  on 
the  throne  of  the  universe,  delighting  to  behold  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures,  and  the  sovereign  of  hell,  who  deUghts  to  thwart 
the  purposes  and  ruin  the  creatures  of  Jehovah. 

Had  the  writer  succeeded  in  placing  upon  the  same  footing 
the  amusements  and  the  business  of  life,  he  would  not  even 
then  have  proved  his  main  proposition,  which  is,  that  these 
amusements  are  not  contrary  to  Christian  character,  nor  wrong 
in  themselves,  nor  inevitably  evil  in  their  tendency  ;  and  that 
participation  in  them  is  therefore  innocent  or  even  useful. 
Sensible  of  this  defect  he  proceeds  with  an  attempt  to  remedy 
it.  He  argues  that  they  cannot  be  unscriptural,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  harmless,  or,  that  they  are  not  necessarily  evil  in 
their  tendency.  But  experience  has  shewn  their  inevitable  re- 
Hults ; — and  the  Bible  teaches  us  that  any  pursuit  which  has  in 
view  no  good  end,  and  exposes  its  followers  to  sin,  must  be 
^Tong.  The  risk  of  evil  should  never  be  incurred  save  in  the 
pursuit  of  good ;  and  this  is  not  the  age  to  believe  that  the  the- 
ati'e  and  ball-room  are  productive  of  any  moral  or  intellectual 
good,  which  might  not  be  more  firmly  secured,  and  with  infin- 
itely less  risk,  in  some  other  way.  There  is  a  total  failure  of 
proof  from  principles  to  support  his  doctrine,  and  the  author 
had  better  have  confined  himself  to  reasoning  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Evangelical  class. 

To  be  sure  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  is  sad  proof  of  a 
weak  cause.    We  rejoice  whenever  we  see  error  driven  firom  its 
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entrenchments  of  seeming  principle,  and  compelled  to  exhibit 
itself  in  this  futile  mode  of  hostility.  And,  therefore,  while  the 
advocates  of  theatrical  amusements,  and  of  other  similar  devi- 
ces to  kill  precious  time,  and  waste  the  hours  of  probation  in 
thoughtless  folly,  are  unable  to  defend  themselves  on  the 
strength  of  their  cause,  are  forced  to  admit  the  correctness  of 
their  opponent's  theory,  and  can  only  rail  at  the  imperfections  of 
tlieir  practice,  we  must  beUeve  that  truth  is  near  her  triumph. 

The  author's  reasonings  on  general  principles,  and  on  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Evangelical  class,  are  both  (if  not  equally)  extremely 
feeble,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  defence  of  the  dmma  against  the 
charge  of  profaneness,  and  of  a  tendency  to  demoralize  the 
actors.  The  profaneness  of  the  stage  is  justified  by  the  like 
sin  in  painting,  and  the  other  fine  arts  ;  and  the  objection  to 
its  moral  influence  is  met  by  an  accusation  of  inconsistency  in 
those  Christians  who  make  the  objection,  inasmuch  as  they 
patronize  the  slave  trade,  by  wearing  the  cotton,  and  eating  the 
sugar,  which  are  the  products  of  slave  labor.  This  last  accusa- 
tion might  be  easily  answered,  by  showing  that  Christians  have 
led  the  way  in  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  with  untir- 
ing zeal ;  and  that  the  products  of  slave  labor  are  now  mostly 
brought  from  those  countries  where  the  slave-trade  is  abolished. 

The  same  weakness  may  be  seen  in  the  author's  effort  to 
show,  that  the  objections  to  theatres  &c.  have  arisen,  not  from 
sound  principle,  but  from  a  two-fold  and  pernicious  habit  which 
he  says  has  become  very  prevalent ;  viz.  the  habit  of  distin- 
guishing between  religion  and  morals^  and  of  reducing 
morals  to  very  narrow  bounds.  He  says  that  the  Evangeli- 
cal class  make  a  wiong  distinction  between  religion  and  moral- 
ity ;  demanding  of  theii*  members  merely  separation  from  world- 
ly amusements,  a  shew  of  zeal  in  benevolent  enterprizes,  and 
an  observance  of  the  external  duties  of  public  worship,  and  al- 
lowing them  to  be  turbulent,  factious,  uncharitable,  full  of 
worldly  ambition,  subtle,  supple,  sly,  selfish,  contenmers  of  the 
truth  when  falsehood  suits  their  purpose ;  and  all  this  uncen- 
sured,  unimpeached.  A  more  sweeping  and  undeserved  slan- 
der we  have  never  seen.  By  its  grossness  it  utterly  refutes 
itself.  The  Evangelical  class  do  indeed  distinguish  morality 
from  religion,  in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  that  one  may  have 
some  claims  to  the  fii'st,  and  no  claim  at  all  to  the  second ;  but 
never  so  as  to  imagine  that  one  can  be  religious  who  is  not  also 
moral.  True  piety  is  of  both  heart  and  Ufe.  It  looks  .to  both 
God  and  man.  It  produces  holiness  of  motive  and  purpose, 
and  of  course  purity  of  conduct,  in  its  possessor.  It  cannot  ex- 
ist  where  the  heart  is  unholy,  any  more  than  where  the 
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life  is  flagitious.     And  this  is  the  creed  of  the  Evangelical  class. 

In  pursuance  of  the  slander,  this  class  of  Christians  are 
charged  with  the  other  habit,  of  circumscribing  morality 
within  too  narrow  limits,  in  making  it  merely  the  opposite  of 
looseness  of  life.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a  grieVous 
fact ;  but  being  untrue,  it  aids  not  the  author's  olbject  in  the 
least 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say,  that  in  the  attack  on  the  prac- 
tice of  Evangelical  Christians,  there  is  truth  enough  to  do  them 
good,  if  they  will  act  on  the  principle,"  licet  ab  kosie  doceri  /' 
but  in  the  defence  of  the  amusements  of  the  world,  there  is  not 
a  single  sound  argument  adduced,  from  Scripture  or  philosophy, 
to  shew  them  useful  and  desirable,  or  even  indifferent ; — and  in 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  Evangelical  class, 
there  is  such  an  exhibition  of  maUce,  as  totally  contradicts  the 
pretensions  to  candor  with  which  the  article  commences ;  and 
the  whole  structure  of  the  paper  bodes  ill  to  the  cause  of  the- 
atres and  ball-rooms. 


WHY   SMOOTH   THINGS   ARE   WANTED. 

A  Letter  to  a  Layman  in  answer  to  two  Inquiries. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, 

In  a  late  conversation  you  stated,  that  those  with  whom  you 
are  associated  in  pubUc  worship  were,  in  many  instances,  tm- 
easy  under  the  ministrations  of  your  pastor.  The  complaint  is, 
that  he  does  not  precu^h  enough  of  consolation — enough  of  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel.  They  want  more  of  this,  and  less  of 
doctrines — ^less  of  the  terrors  of  the  law.  At  the  same  time  you 
requested  my  views  as  the  cause  of  these  complaints, — and  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  them.  I  shall 
answer  your  questions  in  the  order  stated. 

I.  Why  do  so  many  of  your  people  call  for  smooth  things, 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel?  '  Have  you  ever 
noticed  the  character  of  those  who  make  this  demand  ?  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  them  under  one  of  the  four  follo^\ang  classes ; 
and  therefore,  pointing  out  these  classes  distinctly  will  be  an- 
swering your  first  question. 

1.  Those  in  a  church,  who  are  self-deceived,  will  complain  of 
the  want  of  smooth  things. 
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That  there  are  such  in  ahnoet  every  church,  we  have  reasoD 
to  fear.  Christ  predicted  this.  The  day  of  judgement  only 
will  reveal  the  true  church  of  Christ.  Now  the  mariner  ex- 
pects to  be  tossed  and  shaken  while  out  upon  the  ocean,  but 
hopes  for  quiet  when  once  the  ship  is  moored  in  the  harbor. 
When  the  hypocrite  has  entered  the  \Tsible  church  of  Christ, 
he  hopes  to  remain  there  without  disturbance.  He  has  closely 
drawn  and  well-adjusted  the  covering  over  his  heart,  and  cannot 
but  feel  the  hand  to  be  rude  that  would  turn  it  aside.  You 
may  admire  this  covering,  but  must  not  look  behind  it.  You 
may  view  Jerusalem  by  day-light,  but  do  not  search  it  with 
candles.  You  may  talk  alx^ut  religion  and  for  it,  and  act  for 
it,  and  quarrel  for  it, — any  thing  if  you  will  not  urge  him  to  feel 
itM  power. 

Many  who  would  not  openly  call  for  smooth  things,  w^ould 
highly  reUsh  them  if  thrown  in  their  way.  It  has  always  be«n 
noticed,  that  when  a  community  are  set  against  the  truth  of 
God,  many  in  the  visible  church  are  among  the  most  decided. 
Wlio  hated  the  teaching  of  Isaiah  the  most  ?  The  priest,  the 
high  professor.  Who  nauseated  the  preaching  of  Christ  the 
most  ?  The  Pharisee,  who  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men,  and  who  could  not  endure  the  searchings  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Many,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  enter  the  pale  of 
the  church,  who  feel  a  consciousness  that  they  have  never  been 
born  of  God  ;  and  who,  because  they  are  there,  will  hold  up  a 
.thick  shield,  lest  the  truth  should  reach  them.  Can  they  lay 
aside  all  their  hopes,  all  their  righteousness,  and  confess  that 
they  were  deceived — were  hypocrites?  This  is  too  much. 
Such  persons  would  always  call  for  tender  dealing  and  for 
smooth  things,  were  it  not  that,  as  soon  as  they  do  this,  they 
shew  distinctly  what  they  are  :  so  that  the  head  may  cleave  to 
the  truth  long  after  the  heart  has  loathed  it.  Your  cjiurch  is 
large  ;  it  has  generally  been  prospered ;  has  never  l3een  shaken ; 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country  ;  it  embraces  many  who 
have  been  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  I  know  you 
will  forgive  my  frankness  if  I  express  to  you  the  fear,  that 
among  those  who  are  now  calling  for  a  more  winning  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  \\t11  be  found  some,  at  least,  who  will  make 
tlie  same  complaint  against  their  final  Judge. 

2.  Backsliding  Christians  call  for  smooth  things. 

In  almost  every  church,  members  are  found  who  are  sleeping 
on  their  post.  Neither  hot  nor  cold,  they  enjoy  nothing,  feel 
nothing,  hope  for  nothing,  and  have  nothing  like  spiritual  com- 
munion with  their  Lord  and  Master.  Such  persons  dread  dis- 
turbance.    You  may  preach  to  the  unconverted  sinner ;  you 
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may  hold  up  the  situation  of  the  openly  wicked ;  you  may 
walk  around  their  tent,  provided  you  do  not  enter.  David 
glowed  with  indignation  against  the  rich  man  who  spared  his 
own  flock,  and  went  and  took  the  lamb  reared  in  the  bosom  of 
his  poor  neighbor.  The  feet  of  the  prophet  were  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains,  and  his  eloquence  admirable,  till  he  said, 
thou  art  the  man. — I  have  met  with  numbers  in  the  church, 
who  would  allow  the  whole  church  to  be  addressed,  if  too  close 
an  individual  appUcation  were  not  made.  Generally  speaking, 
you  will  find  none  complain  of  sharp  arrows,  unless  they  are 
pricked.  The  wounded  of  the  flock  will  flutter.  An  uneasi- 
ness under  the  searchings  of  truth  is  a  decided  symptom  of  de- 
clension in  a  church.  This  dislike  may  not  be  openly  express- 
ed, but  it  would  be  a  prodigious  relief  to  the  backslider  lo  hear  ^ 
more  of  love,  and  less  of  doctrines. 

3.  Those  who  are  secretly  trusting  to  their  morality  for  salva- 
tion, will  desire  smooth  preaching. 

Few  will  say^  perhaps,  that  they  are  building  on  morality ;  but 
they  live  on,  and  know  they  are  hastening  to  the  judgement, 
and  seek  no  other  refuge.  And  to  what  are  they  trusting  ? 
They  know  nothing  of  the  mercy  of  Christ, — and  are  unmov- 
ed by  all  the  motives  of  the  Bible  j  and  to  what  are  they  trust- 
iijg  ?  Most  evidently  to  their  morality.  Such  hearers  do  not, 
cannot,  relish  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

Take  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity.  If  it  be  true,  that 
every  imagination  of  the  heart  of  man  is  only  evil  continually 
— if  the  Holy  Ghgst  knew  what  was  fact,  when  he  testifledthat 
the  carnal  heart  is  enmity  against  God,  not  subject  to  his  law, 
neither  indeed  can  be,  so  that  they  who  are  in  the  flesh  can- 
toot  please  God ; — ^if  all  this  is  true,  it  cuts  up  self-righteousness 
with  a  two-edged  sword.  It  is  the  death-warrant  to  every  hope 
founded  on  morality.  Consequently  a  man  trusting  to  such  a 
hope,  cannot  but  dislike  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  It  is  a  hard 
sa3ing. 

So  of  the  atonement.  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  there  is 
none  other  name  given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved.  But  the  atonement  is  useless  on  the  plan  of 
morality,  the  deeds  of  the  law ;  and  any  man  building  upon 
his  morality,  will  either  openly  or  secretly  dislike  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  died  the  just  for  the  imjust. 

-  The  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  influences  of  the, Holy 
Spirit  is  equally  objectionable. — -If  morality  is  the  idol,  you 
may  not  take  it  away  by  any  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bi- 
ble.    Too  much  shielded  to  feel  a  single  conviction  of  sin,  too 
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proud  to  look  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  yet  with  no  weapon  bul 
what  is  impotent  as  he  tries  to  overcome  the  sins  of  the  heart, 
such  a  moral  man  stands  by  himself,  enjoying  no  good,  and 
communicating  none.  He  would  have  the  Gospel  preached, 
but  you  must  not  undermine  his  expectations.  He  must  be 
suilered  to  \\'alk  in  a  genteel  path  to  heaven,  if  he  is  only  up- 
right in  his  dealings,  and  if  he  does  as  well  as  he  can,  i.  e.  as 
well  as  it  is  convenient  for  him  to  do,  in  order  to  satisfy — not  the 
violated  law  of  God — but  his  own  half-bribed  conscience. 

4.  Those  who  are  living  in  known  sin,  whether  secret  or 
open,  have  a  great  antipathy  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

In  order  to  hve  quietly  in  any  known  sin,  a  man  must  turn 
away  his  eyes  from  himself,  and  look  on  something  else.  Let 
him  fix  them  on  the  mercy  of  God.  It  is  a  dehghtful  \'ision. 
High  above  all  that  is  created— his  throne  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting — dwelling  in  unapproachable  light— in  his  right  hand 
is  the  sceptre  Of  mercy.  He  created  children,  he  sustains  tliem, 
he  loves  them,  and  will  not  at  last  throw  them  away.  *  Trae. 
I  am  frail,  weak,  and  not  without  my  faults ;  and  who  is?  But 
I  mean  no  hurt,  am  as  good  as  my  neighbors,  and  better  than 
many  who  call  themselves  Cliristians ; — am  no  hypocrite,  and 
have  a  good  heart  at  bottom.  I  look  at  the  glorious  character 
of  God — all  mercy — and  I  do  not  believe  he  will  ever  make  me 
miserable.' 

Now  the  difficulty  is,  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  God  of 
the  Bible.  He  never  had  any  such  tenderness  towards  an  im- 
penitent, unholy  sinner.  The  rivers  of  life  do  not  flow  from 
fiis  throne  for  such.  Go  to  the  ocean  in  a  soft  summer's  day. 
It  is  still  and  smooth  as  a  sea  of  glass.  But  is  this  a  full  pic- 
ture of  the  ocean?  Is  it  never  heaved,  never  raging,  yawn- 
ing, dangerous  ?  God  is  not  always  thus  forbearing  towards  the 
unholy  sinner.  Did  Cain  find  him  so  ?  Did  the  people  of 
Noah's  generation  find  him  so  ?  Did  Judas  find  him  so  ? 
Will  the  day  of  judgement  show  him  to  be  such  ?  Why  lake 
one  part  of  his  character,  and  look  at  it,  and  that  the  only  part, 
too,  at  which  the  sinner  dares  to  look  ?  Why  not  look  at  his 
justice,  at  his  hoUness,  and  at  his  omnipotence,  all  guided  by 
eternal  tnith  and  consistency  ?  Oh !  what  madness — to  rush 
on  in  sin  against  the  Bible,  the  testimony  of  the  church,  of 
heaven,  of  God  himself,  and  yet  try  to  believe  that  God  is  too 
merciful  to  find  it  in  his  heart  to  do  justice  to  his  truth,  or  to 
hig  law?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  man  instinctively 
dreads  direct  home  preaching?  And  have  you  none  such 
among  your  people  ? 

Before  answering  your  second  question,  suffer  me  to  point  out, 
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¥ery  briefly,  the  methods  which  ministers  who  preach  smooth 
Ihings  take. 

1.  That  of  preaching  positive  error. 

All  who  take  this  method,  like  Satan  the  first  preacher 
of  error,  go  directly  in  the  face  of  the  revelation  of  heaven. 
Sin  is  so  small  an  evil,  that  it  neither  deserves  nor  will  receive 
the  ju(}gements  threatened :  for  God .  has  but  one  attribute, 
which  is  love  or  compassion,  and  he  will  exercise  that,  though 
in  60  doing  he  sacrifice  both  his  justice  and  his  truth.  It  is 
not  impossible  for  men  to  preach  what  directly  contradicts  the 
Bible.  We  have  multitudes  of  such  examples  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  may  see  them  daily.  The  way-faring  man,  though 
a  fool,  need  not  err,  for  the  revelation  firom  God  is  plain.  Do 
those  then,  who  teach  open,  palpable  error,  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  I  put  the  question  in  another  shape.  You  call  a  phy- 
sician to  your  bed-side.  He  finds  your  eye  bright,  the  small 
deep  flush  on  your  cheek,  the  ceaseless  cough,  attended  with  a 
debility  that  is  extreme.  It  is  the  consumption.  He  goes  to 
his  books,  they  describe  the  case  minutely,  and  say  Oia^t  no 
medicine  can  cure  it.  But  he  says  you  can  be  cured,  will  be 
cured;  and  that  too  in  a  few  days.  You  tell  him  your  father, 
your  mother,  and  all  your  family  died  with  the  consumption. 
No  matter;  he  says,  he  can  cure  you!  Does  he  believe  \m 
books  ?  No.  But  may  he  not  be  sincere  in  believing  he  can 
cure  you?  Possibly,  for  there  is  much  sincere  folly  in  the 
world  ;  but  whatever  he  may  believe,  he  does  not  believe  his 
books.  Nor  does  that  man  believe  the  Bible,  who  with  one 
hand  holds  it  up,  and  with  the  other  holds  up  a  direct  contra- 
diction, which  he  must  labor  to  prove  true,  because  such  proof 
pleases  his  hearers. 

2.  Omitting  to  declare  the  whole  truth  of  God. 

Most  ministers  have  an  idea  that  the  whole  truth  of  God 
should  at  some  time  or  other  be  brought  into  light.  But  with 
many,  the  right  time  seems  never  to  come  ;  for  there  never  was 
a  congregation  gathered,  among  whom  some  could  not  be  found, 
upon  whose  ears  the  truth  would  fall  gratingly.  Some  are  so 
fearful  lest  the  sword  of  the  spirit  should  have  a  rough  edge, 
that  they  hardly  dare  use  it  out  of  the  scabbard.  The  effects 
are  the  same  as  if  positive  error  was  taught.  I  go  to  see  a 
ftiend,  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  viper.  He  shews  me  the 
wound,  describes  the  viper,  and  says  he  does  not  know  how 
much  of  danger  there  is.  I  look  at  the  limb,  and  know  that 
within  a  week  he  must  be  a  dead  man.  But  I  ask  questions 
about  his  confinement,  or  about  his  family.  I  say  nothing  un* 
iroe,  but  I  do  not  leave  the  imprearion  that  he  is  a  dying  man ; 
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and  the  effect  is  just  the  same  as  if  I  tell  him  be  will  recover. 
So  does  he  ruin  the  soul,  who  preaches  just  enough  of  truth  to 
quiet  the  conscience,  without  ever  alarming  it. 

3.  Covering  up  the  truth  ^ith  ornament. 

A  refined  and  cultivated  taste  will  find  no  enemy  in  religion. 
But  if  one  spends  his  strength  in  merely  dressing  out  his 
thoughts,  he  can  do  little  else.  The  dish  of  bitter  herl»s  must 
always  stand  beside  the  unleavened  bread,  and  though  you 
may  weave  gariands  of  flowers  around  it,  its  contents  wiU  still 
be  bitter.  It  certainly  is  no  recommendation  to  the  soldier  that 
his  arms  are  not  bright,  but  if  he  spend  his  whole  time  and 
strength  in  poUshing  them,  he  will  be  of  but  Utile  ufse  to  his 
country.  There  has  l)een  a  great  fastidiousness  of  taste  of  late, 
(though  the  recent  revivals  are  curing^  the  evil,)  and  many  con- 
gregations turn  away  from  truth,  unless  she  comes  laidcd  with 
ornament, — ^wliich  she  can  wear,  to  be  sure,  but  whi<:h  she 
needs  not,  and  by  which  her  energies  are  cramped.  Mark  the 
path  which  Christ  trod.  He  has  many  flowers,  but  he  never 
turned  out  of  his  way  to  pick  them  up.  The  great  aim  of  the 
preacher  should  be  to  carry  the  truth  of  God  to  the  heart,  and 
press  it  warm  there.  This  may  be  done  by  a  hand  gloved 
and  ornamented  indeed,  but  there  is  great  danger  lest  the  hand 
attract  attention,  while  the  life  which  it  contains  is  overlooked 
and  forgotten.  The  arrow  may  be  taken  from  the  quiver  of 
the  Almighty,  but  thrown  by  a  hand  so  careful  and  delicate, 
that  the  thinest  breast-plate  will  turn  it  aside.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  every  preacher  can  have  the  fervent  negligence  of 
Paul,  or  the  vehemence  of  Petef ;  but  if  all  had  the  eloquence 
of  feeling,  few  would  fail  of  being  powerful. 

II.  I  now  turn  to  your  second  question ;  viz.  what  course 
ought  to  be  pursued,  by  you,  and  those  with  you  who  have 
hitherto  upheld  your  minister  in  the  stand  which  he  has  taken. 
Put  it  down,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  does  not  pursue  this 
course  without  knowing  its  unpopularity.  The  experiment  has 
been  going  on  for  five  thousand  years,  and  the  result  is,  that  no 
minister  can  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God  unthout  being 
opposed.  Prophets  were  disgusting,  mere  parable -speakers. 
Christ  was  abhorred.  He  delivered  hard  sayings,  was  mad, 
and  had  a  devil.  Paul  was  a  babbler,  and  beside  himself,  and 
he  and  his  fellow-apostles  were  every  where  spoken  against.  It 
has  always  been  thus.  Why,  then,  ate  your  people  oflTended 
at  their  minister?  He  knows  he  is  going  counter  to  popular 
feeling,  and  is  drawing  odium  upon  himself  Why  does  he 
do  it  ?  He  does  not  love  to  be  hated,  shunned,  sneered  at, 
slandered,  to  be  the  butt  of  ridicule,  apd  the  song  of  the  drunk- 
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ard.  No  man  loves  to  see  the  moral  turnin.^  away  displeased, 
and  the  rich  and  learned  standing  aloof.  Whj/  then  does  he 
do  so  ?  Because  he  conscientiously  dare  not  speak  smooth 
things,  and  say  or  act  as  if  it  will  be  well  with  the  wicked. 
And  will  you  be  offended  at  a  man  for  acting  up  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  even  when  he  suffers  by  so  doing  ?  You  may 
pity  his  naiTow  views,  and  commiserate  the  bondage  of  his  spirit ; 
but  you  ought  not  to  be  offended  at  him.  You  may  envy  a 
faithful  minister  his  talents,  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  his  in- 
come, any  thing ;  but  if  you  knew  the  deep  dislike  which  he 
every  week  encountered,  you  would  cease  to  envy.  The  Jews 
would  have  macfe  Christ  a  king ;  they  would  have  staked  their 
Uves  in  his  cause,  if  he  would  but  compromise.  But  he  would 
not,  and  therefore  he  was  called  a  madman,  and  put  to  death. 
Your  minister  knows  and  feels  all  this ;  and  he  knows  what 
would  relieve  him.  But  he  may  not,  dares  not,  try  the  remedy. 
Put  it  down,  in  the  second  place,  that  no  man  can  do  .good 
without  encountering  opposition.  It  is  not  the  person,  but  the 
influence  of  your  minister  that  is  so  obnoxious. — You  wiU  not 
understand  me  to  say,  that  if  a  man  meets  with  opposition  he 
is  of  course  doing  good.  I  only  mean,  that  it  is  contraiy  to 
the  experience  of  all  useful  men,  from  Abel  down  to  ^the  be- 
loved disciple,  to  expect  to  do  good  without  opposition.  The 
current  of  the  world  is  strong,  the  waters  rush  on,  and  he  who 
undertakes  to  swim  up  stream  needs  firm  nerves  and  a  resolu- 
tion unconquerable.  I  know  it  is  said  that  a  man  who 
acts  for  Christ  need  not  meet  with  opposition  ;  i.  e.  he  is  to 
blame  if  he  does.  But  how  was  it  with  Moses,  the  meek- 
est man  that  ever  lived  ?  With  Elijah  when  he  was  hiding  in 
caves  ?  With  Jeremiah,  when  shut  up  in  prison  ?  With  Eze- 
kiel,  when  he  spake  parables  ?  Which  of  the  Prophets  eyer  set 
£x>t  in  Jerusalem,  without  being  persecuted  ?  And  was  human 
nature  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  different  from 
what  it  now  is  ?  Not  at  all.  The  corrupt  tree  cannot  now 
bring  forth  good  firuit.  How  often  have  I  seen  a  bold,  firm, 
good  man,  set  aside  by  a  church,  because  the  wicked  clamored 
against  him.  We  know  that  the  lion  will  one  day  eat  straw 
like  the  ox  ;  but  not  till  the  Gospel  has  sulxlued  the  earth. 
Nor  will  strong,  marked,  powerful  opposition  to  the  Gospel 
cease  till  that  time.  Change  your  minister,  and  you  do  not 
mend  the  matter.  If  you  have  another  man  who  is  any  more 
popular,  after  the  first  freshness  is  gone  by,  it  will  only  be  be- 
cause he  is  less  faithful.  If  the  wicked  ever  feel  complacently 
towards  him,  it  will  be  because  his  reproofs  do  not  reach  thenu 
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Put  it  down  once  more,  that  the  power  of  truth  will,  if  stead- 
ily adhered  to  by  its  friends,  gain  the  victory.  From  the  days 
of  Isaiah  to  the  present  hour,  men  have  not  ceased  to  desire 
smooth  things.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years,  it  has  been 
predicted  that  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  were  going  out  of 
fashion,  and  that  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  ere  the  whole 
world  would  be  rationalists  or  infidels.  Why  does  it  not  come 
to  pass  ?  Why  do  those  old-fashioned  doctrines  of  Peter  and 
Paul  still  keep  such  a  hold  on  mankind  ?  Is  the  world  so  full 
of  darkness  ? — And  cannot  the  efforts  of  men  for  two  thousand 
years,  poring  in  light  all  the  while,  do  away  this  darkness? 
Cannot  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  be  sheathed,  so  that  its  ravages 
may  be  stayed  ?  Even  here,  in  a  country  where  the  press 
may  at  once  disenthral  the  nation,  the  adherents  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  are  so  numerous,  and  so  fast  multiplying, 
that  all  the  wicked  are  quaking  before  them.  Is  there  no  way 
of  converting  mankind  into  sceptics,  deists,  liberalists,  and  the 
like  ?  There  is  not,  unless  a  way  be  first  discovered,  in  which 
t^e  consciences  of  men  may  be  put  finally  to  rest.  As  long  as 
that  worm  gnaws,  there  is  nothing  done.  The  truth  of  God 
still  continues  its  hold  upon  the  conscience.  You  may  quarrel 
with  the  truth,  deny  it,  plunge  into  the  darkness  of  infidelity, 
drag  through  life  in  sin,  but  oh  the  conscience !  She  will 
whisper,  and  thunder,  like  the  voice  of  God.  What  an  array 
is  there  now  against  the  Gospel.  The  press  groans  in  its  at- 
tempts to  destroy  it.  The  dignified  Quarterly,  the  newspaper, 
the  halls  of  legislation,  the  little  tract,  all  unite  against  it.  Oh  ! 
if  the  cause  of  tmth  m  not  founded  upon  a  rock,  then  may  we 
wish  for  the  wings  of  the  dove  to  fly  away  from  the  windy 
storm  ;  but  as  it  is,  the  church  of  Christ  stands, — a  rock  in  the 
ocean,  lifting  up  its  high  head,  neither  smiling  nor  frowning  at 
the  waves  as  they  roll  and  foam  beneath  it.  Eternal  shunshine 
gilds  its  top. 

You  will  understand  me,  then,  to  advise,  that  your  minister 
go  directly  forward,  keeping  a  conscience  void  of  oflTence,  and 
shrinking  from  no  duty ;  and  that  his  church  hold  up  his 
hands  by  prayer.     The  results  may  safely  be  left  to  God. 
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(Condoded  fimxi  p.  161.) 

When  Baxter  first  went  to  Kidderminster,  he  had  to  en- 
counter ij^norance,  immorality,  and  hatred  of  the  Gospel, 
among  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  holy  doctrines  which  he 
preached  were,  of  course,  extremely  unpalatable.  His  unwea- 
ried efforts  to  bring  about  a  general  reformation  of  manners 
they  would  not  brook.  Especially  were  the  common  people 
80  incensed  against  him,  on  accoimt  of  his  favoring  parlia- 
ment and  church  reform,  that,  as  we  hive  already  stated,  they 
sought  his  life  and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  town.  But  after 
his  return,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  unceasing  labors,  a 
marvellous  change  was  gradually  effected.  The  particular 
account  which  he  himself  has  given  of  this  change,  and  of  the 
course  of  religious  instruction  under  which  it  took  place,  ought 
to  be  read  over  and  over  again,  by  every  friend  of  the  Gospel, 
and  especially  by  every  minister.  A  very  brief  abstract  is  all 
that  can  be  inserted  here. 

Besides  what  he  did  upon  the  Sabbath,  he  preached  a  stated 
lecture  on  Thursday,  and  also  occasional  sermons  on  other 
days,  as  the  state  of  his  flock  seemed  to  require.  Every  Thurs- 
day evening,  he  held  a  sort  of  conference  in  his  own  house, 
which  appears  to  have  been  well  attended,  at  which  some  one 
repeated  the  sermon  which  he  had  delivered  on  that  day,  and 
all  were  at  Uberty  to  ask  questions  and  [»'opose  cases  of  con- 
science. The  prayers  were  sometimes  offered  by  himself  and 
sometimes  by  lay  members  of  the  church.  Once  a  week, 
also,  "  some  of  the  younger  sort,  who  were  not  fit  to  pray  in 
80  great  an  assembly,"  met  with  a  few  more  experienced  Chris- 
tians, for  devotional  exercises.  Every  Saturday  night,  the  peo- 
ple were  accustomed  to  meet  at  each  other's  houses,  to  repeat 
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over  the  sermon  of  the  preceding  Sahbath,  "  and  to  pray  and 
prepare  themselves  for  the  following  day."  This,  no  doubt, 
was  a  very  profitable  exercise ;  but  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  how 
nine  tenths  of  the  members  of  otir  churches  would  sustain 
such  a  weekly  tax  upon  their  memories?  Days  of  fasting  and 
prayer  were  also  observed  once  in  a  few  weeks  by  Baxter  and 
his  congregation,  vnih  special  reference  to  the  state  of  religion, 
the  voice  of  providence,  or  the  aspect  of  public  affairs. 

"  Two  dajB  every  week,  my  aMiaUnl  and  my  self  took  foiirteen  families  be- 
tween  as,  for  private  catechising  and  conference  ;  he  going  through  the  par- 
ish and  the  town  coming  to  me.  I  first  heard  them  recite  the  words  of  the 
catechism,  and  Uien  examined  them  about  the  sense  ;  and,  lastly,  urged  them, 
with  all  possible  engaging  reason  and  veheroency,  to  answerable  affection 
and  practice.  If  any  of  them  were  stalled  through  ignorance  or  bashfulness, 
I  forbore  to  press  them  any  further  to  answers,  but  made  them  hearers,  and 
either  examined  others,  or  turned  all  into  instruction  and  exhortation.  I 
spent  about  an  hour  with  each  familv,  and  admitted  no  others  to  be  present; 
lest  bashfulneits  should  make  it  buttnensome,  or  any  should  talk  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  others :  so  that  all  the  afternoons  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  I  spent 
in  this  way,  after  I  had  begun  it,  (for  it  was  many  years  before  I  did  attempt 
it,)  and  my  assistant  spent  the  morning  of  the  same  day  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. Before  that,  I  only  catechised  them  in  the  church,  and  conferred  oc- 
casionally with  an  individual.** 

Besides  all  these  labors,  Baxter  felt  himself  constrained,  by 
ihe  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  practice  medicine 
five  or  six  years  at  Kidderminster ;  and  as  he  never  would  take 
the  smallest  compensation,  he  was  ^  crowded  with  patients,  so 
that  almost  twenty  would  be  at  his  door  at  once.'  At  length, 
he  induced  a  pious  physician  to  come  and  settle  in  the  towo^ 
and  thus  threw  off  a  burden  which  interfered  with  his  studies, 
and  caused  him  much  anxiety,  lest  by  some  of  his  prescriptions  he 
might  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  hardly  credible,  that  so 
great  an  invalid  as  Baxter  was,  during  all  this  period,  could 
find  time  for  writing  and  publishing  books.  But  he  tells  us 
that,  aside  fi-om  his  pastoral  duties,  as  mentioned  above,  his 
"  writings  were  his  chief  daily  labors  ;"  and  all  this,  when 
he  was  so  weak,  that  he  could  not  rise  till  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when,  owing  to  his  complicated  infirmities,  he  required 
an  hour  or  more  for  dressing  ! 

Every  first  Wednesday  in  the  month,  he  held  a  meeting  for 
church  discipline.  Once  a  month,  also  he  met  with  his  breth- 
ren for  prayer  and  ministerial  conference,  besides  inviting  those 
of  them  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  his  Thursday  lec- 
ture to  spend  the  afternoon  with  him  at  his  house,  "  in  the 
truest  recreation."  What  this  "  truest  recreation"  was,  with 
(Rich  a  man  as  Richard  Baxter,  the  pious  reader  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  conjeaure. 
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It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if,  under  "  the  economy 
of  grace/'  such  a  course  of  preaching  and  pastoral  labors,  stead* 
ily  pursued  from  year  to  year,  had  not  been  crowned  with  great 
success.  We  do  not  forget  that  God  exercises  his  sovereign 
prerc^live,  in  the  bestowment  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
blessings ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  any  minister  of  Baxter's 
devoted  piety,  and  equally  faithful  and  persevering  in  his  efforts 
to  save  souls,  will,  in  similar  circumstances,  ever  be  left  to  ^  plant 
and  water'  fourteen  years,  or  half  that  time,  without  *  receiving 
wages  and  gathering  fruit  unto  hfe  eternal.'  And  sure  we 
are,  that  ministers  cannot  be  too  cautious  about  ascribing  their 
want  of  success  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  withholding  his 
Spirit,  when  it  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  their  own  deficiencies. 
As  Baxter's  labors  at  Kidderminster  were  unremitting,  and  sin- 
gularly adapted  to  the  great  end  in  view,  his  success  in  *  win- 
ning souls  to  Christ'  was  greater  than  he  had  ever  dared  to 
anticipate  ;  and  it  would  be  doing  him  injustice  to  record  it  in 
any  words  but  his  own. 

"  I  have  mentioned  my  secret  and  acceptable  employment;  let  me,  to  the 
praise  of  my  gracious  Lord,  acquaint  you  with  some  of  my  snccesss  ;  ani  I 
will  not  suppress  it,  though  I  foreknow  that  the  malignant  will  impute  the 
mention  of  it  to  pride  and  ostentation. 

"  My  public  preaching  met  with  an  attentive,  diligent  auditory.  Having 
broke  over  the  brunt  of  the  opposition  of  the  rabble  before  the  wars,  1  founa 
them  afterwards  tractable  and  unprejudiced.  Before  I  entered  into  the  min- 
istry, God  blessed  my  private  conference  to  the  converbion  of  some,  who  re- 
main firm  and  eminent  in  holiness  to  this  day :  bat  then,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  my  ministry,  I  was  wont,  to  number  them  as  jewels;  but  since  then! 
conld  not  keep  any  number  of  them.  The  congregation  was  usually  full,  so 
that  we  were  fain  to  build  five  galleries  after  my  coming  thither ;  the  church 
itself  being  very  capacious,  r.nd  the  most  commodious  and  convenient  that 
over  I  wa^  in.  Our  private  meetings,  also,  were  full.  On  the  Lord's  days 
there  was  no  disorder  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  ;_but  you  might  bear  a  hun- 
dred families  singing  psalms  and  repeating  sermons  as  you  passed  tbiough 
them.  In  a  word,  wlien  I  came  thither  first,  there  wa««  about  ono  family  in 
a  street  that  worshipped  God  and  called  on  his  name,  and  when  I  came  away, 
there  were  some  streets  wher :  there  was  not  one  poor  fiimily  in  the  side  that 
did  not  so  ;  and  that  did  not,  by  professing  serious  godliness,  give  us  hopes 
of  their  sincerity.  And  in  thora  families  which  uere  the  worst,  being  inns 
and  alehouses,  usually  some  persons  in  each  house  did  seem  to  be  religious. 

"Though our  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  so  ordered  as  dis- 
pleased many,  and  the  far  greater  part  kept  away,  we  had  six  hundred- that 
were  communicants;  of  whom  there  were  not  twelve  that  I  had  not  g^ood 
hopes  of  as  to  their  sincerity ;  those  few  who  consented  to  our  communion, 
and  yet  lived  scandalously,  were  excommunicated  afterwards.  1  hope  there 
wore  also  many  who  had  the  fear  of  God,  that  came  not  to  our  communion 
in  the  sacrament,  some  of  them  being  kept  off  by  husbands,  by  parents,  by 
masters,  and  some  dissuaded  by  men  that  differed  from  us.  Those  many  that  , 
kept  away,  yet  took  it  patiently, and  did  not  revile  us  as  doing  them  wrong: 
and  those  unruly  yonng  men  who  were  excommunicated  bore  it  patiently  bm 
to  their  outward  behavior,  though  their  hearts  were  foil  of  bitter  ess." 

"  Some  of  the  poor  men  did  competently  understand  the  body  of  divinity, 
and  were  able  to  judge  in  4ifficuit  coQtroTersies.    Some  of  them  were  so  « 
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Able  in  prayer,  that  very  few  miniaterf  did  match  them  in  order  and  fiilnesa,  and 
apt  expresiiionii,  and  holy  oratory,  with  fervency.  Abundance  of  them  were 
able  to  pray  very  laudably  with  their  families,  or  with  »thers.  The  temper  of 
their  mmds,  and  the  innocency  of  their  lives,  were  much  more  laudable  ihaja 
their  parts.  The  professors  of  serious  godliness  were  i^enerally  of  very 
humble  minds  and  carriage  ;  of  meek  and  quiet  behavior  unto  others ;  and  of 
blamelessnesa  and  innocency  in  their  conversation.'* 

We  do  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  all  Baxter's  measures  to 
promote  the  work  of  the  Lord  among  his  people  were  the  very 
best  th^t  could  have  Ijeen  adopted  ;  but  we  feel  bound  to  say, 
what  we  fully  believe,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  church, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  does  not  furnish  a  more  strik- 
ing example,  either  of  ministerial  fidelity  or  success.  It  strong- 
ly reminds  us  of  what  Edwards,  and  Bellamy,  and  others  were 
permitted  to  see  in  America,  a  century  later,  and  of  the  still 
more  copious  effusions  of  the  Spirit  in  our  own  times.  Baxter 
does  not  indeed  call  it  a  revival ;  but  if  we  are  to  regard  things 
rather  than  names,  it  was  a  continued  revival  of  wonderful 
power ;  and  the  blessed  fruits  of  it  remained,  long  after  the  in- 
strument was  laid  in  the  dust.  Indeed,  the  church  at  Kidder- 
minster, at  least  in  one  branch  of  it,  seems  to  have  retained  its 
purity,  and  to  have  been  blessed  with  a  succession  of  pious  and 
faithful  ministers,  to  the  present  time. 

Though  a  moderate  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  Bax- 
ter was,  in  his  politics,  a  decided  royalist.  He  always  regarded 
Cromwell  as  a  usurper,  and  wondered  how  it  could  be  that,  un- 
der such  a  government,  the  church  enjoyed  so  much  greater 
prosperity,  than  it  did  either  before  or  after  the  interregnum. 
He  waf5  thankful,  however,  for  the  protection  wliich  he  and  his 
brethren  enjoyed  under  the  commonwealth,  and  held-  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  all  men  to  demean  themselves  as  good  and  peacea- 
ble citizens,  whoever  in  the  providence  of  God  might  Ixi  plac«il 
at  the  head  of  public  affairs.  And  here  it  ought  to  he  men- 
tioned, as  a  proof  of  Cromwell's  magnanimity,  or  policy,  or 
•  both,  that  although  he|)erfectly  well  understood  Baxter's  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  the  validity  of  his  government,  he  was  so 
fai*  from  molen^ting  the  good  man  in  his  cure,  that  he  permitted 
hun  to  preach  before  him  and  his  court,  and  actually  consulted 
him  in  regard  to  the  final  settlement  of  religion  in  the  country. 

It  is  evident  that  Baxter  had  no  tears  to  shed  over  the  c<»n- 
monwealth,  in  its  sudden  dissolution,  and  that  he  contemplated 
the  restoration  of  Charles  second  with  satisfaction ;  but  still, 
*  he  rejoiced  with  trembling.'  He  knew  what  the  ablest  and 
best  ministers  of  the  kingdom  had  suffered  in  the  former  reign, 
and  he  had  great  reason  to  fear,  that  efforts  would  be  made  to 
renew  those  persecutions,  which  had  driven  so  many  godly 
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preachers  from  their  parishes  and  from  the  country.  He  hop- 
ed, however,  that  the  king  would  be  inclined  to  toleration ;  and 
he  was  evidently  deceived  by  that  hypocritical  policy  which 
Charles  found  it  convenient  to  adopt,  till  he  should  be  securely 
seated  upon  his  throne.  This  was  the  golden  opportunity,  as  Bax- 
ter thought,  to  come  to  an  agreement  which  would  secure  the 
religious  rights  of  all  parties ;  and  with  his  constitutional  ardor, 
he  devoted  himself,  heai^t  and  soul,  to  the  attainment  of  this 
great  object.  He  had  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  addres- 
sed him  with  much  earnestness  and  ability  on  the  Subject. 
Commissioners  were  appointed,  conferences  were  held,  and  va- 
rious propositions  were  made ;  but  nothing  was  done.  The 
Bishops  had  the  power,  and  the  monarch  was  not  unwilling 
that  they  should  retain  it.  The  Nonconformists  were  more 
cruelly  treated  than  ever;  and  Baxter  himself  began  to  share 
in  their  troubles.  Having  tried  in  vain  to  bribe  and  silence 
him,  by  the  offer  of  a  Bishopric,  the  hierarchy  determined.to 
make  him  feel  the  full  weight  of  its  displeasure.  Every  possi- 
ble embarrassment  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  resuming  his 
charge  at  Kidderminster,  which  .he  earne^y  intreated  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  do ;  and  after  various  abortive  negocia- 
tbns,  he  found  himself  most  arbitrarily  separated  from  his  be- 
loved flock  forever. 

Up  to  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  1662,  when  the  act  of  Uni- 
formity went  into  effect,  and  about  two  thousand  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  Uvings,  Baxter  adhered  to  the  Church  of 
England,  *  through  evil  report  and  good  report ;'  but  as  he  could 
no  longer  conform  with  a  clear  conscience,  he  went  out  with 
the  multitude  of  his  brethren,  who  '  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,'  and  were  treated  as  '  the  offscouring  of  all  things,' 
by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  state.  For  about 
three  years  after  he  left  Kidderminster,  Baxter  resided  mostly 
in  London,  struggUng  manfully,  but  in  vain,  as  we  have  stated 
already,  against  that  spirit  of  intolerance,  which  Charles  and 
his  court  brought  back  with  them  from  their  exile,  and  preach- 
ing wherever  he  could  find  opportunity.  In  1663,  he  left  Lon- 
don and  retired  to  Acton,  where  he  remained  for  some  time, 
and  wrote  "  several  considerable  works,  both  practical  and  con- 
troversial." 

About  this  time,  he  became  connected  in  marriage  with  a 
lady  of  good  family  by  the  name  of  Margaret  Charlton.  She 
had  been  one  of  his  flock  at  Kidderminster,  and  under  his 
preaching  became  eminendy  pious.  Her  affection  and  assidu- 
ity did  much  to  alleviate  th^  distresses  that  were  about  to  follow 
him. 
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Betweea  1665  and  1670,  Baxter  seeilis  to  have  shared,  with 
his  ejected  brethren,  in  that  brief  toleration  which  the  great 
plague  and  the  great  fire  brought  to  the  metropolis,  and  to  have 
availed  himself  of  it,  by  preaching  with  happy  effect  amid  the 
numl)erless  graves,  and  the  vast  desolations  of  that  devoted  city. 
Within  this  period,  however,  his  goods  were  distrained  and  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  for  holding  a  conventicle,  and 
for  refusing  to  take  the  Oxford  oath,  the  most  oppressive  of  all 
the  persecuting  enactments  of  those  disastrous  times. 

During  the  next  six  years,  Baxter  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
some  respite,  in  common  with  the  nonconformists  generally ;  to 
hcLve  preached  in  various  places  with  his  usual  zeal,  and  in 
some  with  great  success ;  and  to  have  made  fresh  efforts  with 
the  government,  to  procure  a  relaxation  of  its  stern  and  un- 
scriptural  policy  towards  the  dissenters.  At  length,  he  was 
again  arrested,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  sent  to  prison. 

.  In  1676,  we  find  him  preaching  for  a  short  time  in  thc4)arish 
of  St.  Martin,  London,  "  where  about  60,000  persons  had  no 
church  to  go  to,  nor  any  public  worship  of  God !"  Being  driv- 
en away  from  that  great  and  perishing  population,  he  went  to 
Swallow  Street,  whither  also  he  was  soon  pursued  by  the  min- 
ions of  the  court,  and  forcibly  excluded  from  the  church.  From 
this  time  up  to  1687,  he  was  subjected  to  sore  and  almost  con- 
tinual persecution,  from  the  sepret  abettors  of  popery,  and  the 
open  and  ungodly  partizans  of  a  misnamed  j>rotestant  con- 
formity. His  goods  were  distrained ;  his  lxx)ks  were  taken  from 
him  ;  his  character  was  traduced ;  his  person  w^as  seized ;  he 
was  most  brutally  insulted  and  ^lified  from  the  bench  of  jus- 
tice ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  infirmities,  was  tlirown 
into  prison.  In  short,  whatever  he  attempted  to  do  for  Chri^ 
and  the  church  was  counteracted  w^ith  a  sort  of  demoniac  vigi- 
lance and  hate ;  and  wherever  he  went,  *  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment awaited  him.'  We  offer  our  readers,  in  the  following 
extracts,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  most 
respectable  nonconformist  ministers  were  treated  by  the  higher 
law  officer  of  Charles  second. 

I'  On  the  2dth  of  Feb.  1685,  Baxter  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
orison,  by  warrant  of  lord  chief  justice  Jeffries,  for  his  '  Paraphrase  on  the 
New  Testament/  which  had  been  printed  a  little  before  ;  and  which  was  de- 
scribed as  a  scandalous  and  seditious  book  agrainst  the  government.  On  his 
commitment  by  the  chief  justice's  warrant,  he  applied  for  a  habeas  eorpvft 
'  and  havingf  obtained  it,  he  absconded  into  the  country  to  avoid  imprisonmenti 
till  the  term  approached.  He  was  induced  to  do  this  from  the  constant  pain 
be  endured,  and  an  appreheosion  that  he  could  not  bear  tlie  confinement  of  a 
prison. 

**  On  the  6th  of  May,  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  term,  he  appeared  is 
Westminster  Uall|  and  an  information  was  then  ordered  to  be  drawn  np 
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avainst  him.  On  the  14th  of  May,  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  to  the  information. 
On  the  18lhof  the  same  month,  being  much  indisposed,  it  was  moved  that  he 
might  have  further  time  given  him  before  his  trial,  but  this  was  denied  him. 
He  moved  for  it  by  his  counsel ;  bat  Jeffries  cried  out  in  a  passion, '  I  will 
'  not  give  him  a  minute's  time  more,  to  save  his  life.  We  have  had  to  do,*^ 
said  he,  *  with  other  sorts  ofpersons,  but  now  we  have  a  saint  to  deal  with  ;* 
and  I  know  how  to  deal  with  saints  as  well  as  sinners.  Yonder,'  said  he| 
'  stands  Oates  in  the  pillory,'  (as  he  actually  did  at  that  very  time  in  the  New 
Palace  Yard,)  '  and  he  says  he  suffers  for  the  truth,  and  so  says  Baxter  ;  but 
if  Baxter  did  but  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  pillory  with  him,  I  would  say, 
two  of  the  greatest  rogues  and  rascals  in  the  kingdom  stood  there." 

"  When  I  saw,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "the  meek  man  standbefore  the 
flaming  eyes  and  fierce  looks  of  thia  bigot,  I  thought  of  Paul  standing  before 
Nero.  The  barbarous  usage  which  he  received  drew  plenty  of  tears  from  my 
eyes,  as  well  as  from  others  of  the  auditors  and  spectators'-  yet  I  could  not 
bat  smile  sometimes,  when  I  saw  my  lord  imitate  our  modern  pulpit  drollery, 
which  some  one  saith  an^  man  engaged  in  such  a  design  would  not  lose  for 
a  world.  He  drove  on  furiously,  like  Hannihal  over  the  Alps,  with  fire  and, 
vinegar,  pouring  all  the  contempt  and  scorn  upon  Baxter,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  link-boy  or  knave  :  which  made  the  people  who  could  not  come  near 
enough  to  bear  the  indibtment  or  Mr.  Baxter's  plea,  cry  out,  *  Surely  this 
Baxter  had  burned  the  city  or  the  temple  of  Delphos.'  But  others  said,  it 
was  not  the  custom,  now-a-days,  to  receive  ill,  except  for  doing  well;  and 
therefore  this  must  needs  be  some  good  man  that  my  lord  so  rails  at." 

'<  I  beseech  your  lordship,"  said  roUexfen,  one  of  Baxter's  counsel,  "  suffer 
me  a  word  for  my  client.  It  is  well  known  to  all  intelligent  men,  that  he 
wished  as  well  to  the  king  and  royal  family,  as  Mc.  Love,  who  lost  his  head 
for  endeavoring  to  brtn?  in  the  son,  long  before  he  was  restored.  And  my 
lord,  Mr.  Baxter's  loyal  and  peaceably  spirit  King  Charles  would  have  re- 
warded with  a  bishopric,  when  he  came  in,  if  he  would  have  conformed." 

'*  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  judge,  "  we  know  that ;  but  what  ailed  the  old  block- 
head, the  unthankful  villain,  that  he  would  not  conform  .'  Was  he  wiser  or 
better  than  other  men .'  He  haili  been,  ever  since,  the  spring  of  the  faction. 
I  am  sure  ho  hath  poisoned  the  world  with  his  linsey-woolsey  doctrine." 
Here  his  rage  increased  to  an  amazing  degree.  Ho  called  Baxter  a  conceit- 
ed, stubborn,  fanatical  dog.  "  Hang  him,"  said  he,  "  this  one  old  fellow  hath 
cast  more  reproach  upon  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  our  church  than 
will  be  wiped  off  this  hundred  years." 

'*  Mr.  Rotherham  urged,  that  if  Mr.  Baxter's  book  had  sharp  reflections 
apon  the  church  of  Rome  by  name,  but  spake  well  of  the  church  of  England, 
it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  sharp  reflections  were  intended  only  against 
the  prelates  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Baxter  said,  My  lord,  I  have  been  so 
moderate  with  respect  to  the  church  of  England,  that  I  have  incurred  the 
censure  of  many  of  the  dissenters  on  that  account." 

<'  Baxter  for  bishops !"  exclaimed  Jeffries,  "  that  is  a  merry  conceit  indeed !" 
Upon  this,  Rotherham  turned  to  a  place  where  it  is  said,  "  that  great  respect 
is  due  to  those  truly  called  to  be  bishops  among  us ;"  or  to  that  purpose. 
'<  Aye,"  said  Jeffries,  *^  this  is  your  Presbyterian  cant ;  truly  called  to  be 
bishops :  that  is  himself,  and  such  rascals,  called  to  be  bishops  of  Kiddermin- 
ster, and  other  such  places.  Bishops  set  apart  by  such  factious,  snivelling 
Presbyterians  as  himself:  a  Kidderminster  bishop  he  means.  According  to 
the  saying  of  a  late  learned  author'^And  every  parish  shall  maintain  a  tithe 
pier  metropolitaA." 

Baxter  beginning  to  speak  again,  Jeffries  reviled  him  )  "  Richard,  Rich- 
ard, dost  thou  think  we'll  hear  thee  poison  the  court  .^  Richard,  thoo  ait  an 
old  fellow,  an  old  knave ;  thoo  hast  written  hwiks  enoagb  to  load  a  cart,  eve- 
ry one  as  full  of  sedition,  I  might  say  treason,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  Hadst 
toou  been  whipped  oat  of  thy  writing  trade  forty  years  ago,  it  had  been  hap- 
py. Thou  pretendest  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and  tboa  hast 
one  foot  in  the  grave :  it  is  tims  for  thee  to  b«fin  to  thins  what  account  tkmi 
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intendett  to  ff  ire.  But  lesTa  thee  to  tfayeelf,  and  I  eee  tboalt  gro  on  at  thov 
hast  begun ;  Dut,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Fll  look  afler  thee.  I  know  thoa  hait 
a  might  J  party,  and  I  lee  a  great  nuuiy  of  the  brotherhood  in  corners,  wait- 
ing to  see  what  will  become  of  their  mighty  Don,  and  a  Doctor  of  the  partr 
(looking  to  Dr.  Bates)  at  your  elbow  ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  Godt 
ril  crush  you  all.  Come,  what  dp  you  say  for  jrourself,  you  old  knave ;  coflM, 
speak  up.  What  doth  he  say  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  for  all  the  sniTeUing 
calves  you  have  got  about  you  :"  alluding  to  some  persons  who  were  in  tears 
about  Mr.  Baxter.  **  Tour  lordship  need  not,"  said  the  holy  man ;  "  for  IH 
not  hurt  you.  But  these  things  will  surely  be  understood  one  day ;  what 
iool  one  sort  of  Protestants  are  made,  to  persecute  the  other."  And  lifliqg 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said,  "  I  am  not  concerned  to  answer  such  stuff;  bat 
am  ready  to  produce  my  writings  for  the  confutation  of  all  this ;  and  my  life 
and  conversation  are  known  to  many  in  this  nation." 

What  an  outrage  upon  humanity !  What  a  mockery  of 
justice  !  What  an  indelible  blot  upon  the  hierarchy  of  the  se?- 
enteenth  century  !  What  an  everlasting  stigma  upon  the  reign 
of  a  nominally  protestant  monarch ! — But  although  "  weeping 
may  endure  for  a  night,  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  The 
venerable  Baxter,  the  champion  of  religious  toleration  for  more 
thtin  half  a  century,  the  undaunted  confessor,  the  meek  and 
heroic  ^  prisoner  of  the  Lord,'  was  released  from  his  last  con- 
finement in  1685,  and  was  fast  approaching  the  close  of  his 
long,  and  active,  and  pre-eminently  useful  life.  Within  a  short 
period,  he  was  to  be  placed  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  his  im- 
placable enemies,  and  in  spite  of  their  pitiful  slanders,  to  leave 
behind  him  a  name,  which  ^  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance.' He  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  in  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Sylvester,  his  friend  and  ^  companion  in  trib- 
ulation,' preaching  statedly  as  long  as  his  strength  would  per- 
mit ;  and  then,  after  languishing  for  some  time  in  great  pain 
and  most  exemplary  resignation,  falling  s^^eetly  asleep,  Dec.  8, 
1691,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  "  Write,  blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  yea  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  firom  their  labors,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them." 

In  our  reflections  upon  the  life,  character  and  labors  of  Rich- 
ard Baxter,  we  shall  be  obliged  entirely  to  pass  over  many  fruit- 
ful topics,  on  which  the  mind  delights  to  dwell,  and  to  glance  at 
others  with  extreme  brevity. 

Baxter  was,  by  nature  and  study,  one  of  the  great  men 
of  his  age.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  extraordinary  acutenese, 
vigor  and  activity.  There  was  no  subject  of  human  investiga- 
tion so  abstruse,  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  grapple  with  it; 
and  whatever  he  took  hold  of  in  earnest,  he  was  sure  to  leave 
upon  it  the  prints  of  his  strong  hand.  "  As  a  controversialist," 
says  Mr.  Orme,  <'he  had  not  only  no  superior,  but  no  equal  in 
his  day.    Tn  the  field  of  theological  war&re  he  was  a  giant ; 
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'  and  in  the  practical  instruction  of  religion,  he  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished." His  talents  were  sufficient  to  have  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  among  his  contemporaries,  in  any  profession.  In 
defending  the  nonconformists,  and  discussing  the  great  princi- 
ples of  toleration,  he  could  with  about  the  same  ease  dissect  a 
sophism,  and  mill  a  prime  minister,  or  an  arch  bishop.  He 
placed  too  much  reliance  upon"  men's  promises  ever  to  be  a  good 
politician,  and  was  quite  too  perpendicular  for  a  courtier ;  but 
he  had  capacity  enough  for  the  cabinet,  or  the  commission  of 
an  ambassador.  His  early  disadvantages  have  already  been 
noticed ;  and  with  all  his  subsequent  application,  he  never  could 
rise  entirely  above  them.  But  when  he  had  once  got  into  the 
sunshine,  he  grew  faster  and  longer  than  most  other  men.  He 
read  almost  every  thing  that  was  worth  reading,  particularly  in 
his  own  profession,  and  his  memory  was  so  retentive,  that  he 
rarely  forgot  any  thing  of  importance.  He  could  address 
the  peasant  and  the  monarch  with  equal  pertinacity,  and 
with  almost  equal  ea<9e.  He  was  at  home  in  the  palace, 
and  in  the  cottage.  No  mind  was  too  low  in  the  scale  of  im- 
provement, to  be  susceptible  of  his  influence ;  and  none  was  so 
exalted,  as  not,  when  he  put  forth  his  strength,  to  feel  the  pre- 
sence of  a  kindred  spirit 

We  are  aware  that  some  may  be  ready  to  accuse  us  of  exag- 
geration, in  the  general  train  of  these  remarks ;  but  that  Rich- 
ard Baxter  is  entitled  to  all  the  cubits  that  we  have  assigned  himj 
we  appeal  to  testimony  which  will  not  be  controverted.  Dr. 
Barrow  says,  ^'  His  practical  works  were  never  mended,  and  his 
controversial  ones  seldom  confuted."  Bishop  Wilkins  says,  "If 
he  had  lived  in  the  primitive  times,  that  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  and  that  it  was  enough  for  one 
age  to  produce  such  a  person  as  Baxter."  Dr.  Bates  says,  "  His 
books,  for  their  number  and  variety  of  matter,  make  a  library." 
"  His  style,**  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  is  inaccurate,  because  he  had 
•  no  regular  education,  and  because  he  wrote  continually  in  the 
view  of  eternity ;  but  judicious,  nervous,  spiritual,  and  remark- 
ably evangelical ;  a  manly  eloquence,  and  the  most  evident 
proof  of  an  amazing  genius,  with  respect  to  which,  he  may  not 
improperly  be  called  the  English  Demosthenes."  Mr.  WUber- 
force  classes  Baxter  among  the  "brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  of  which,  however,  as  Mr.  Orme  well 
remarks,  he  was  not  the  exclusive  property ;  for  though  not  a 
Dissenter,  Baxter  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  nonconformist 
But  this  is  quite  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose.  "  With  his 
controversial  pieces,"  says  Mr.  W.  "  I  am  Uttle  acquainted ;  but 
his  practical  writings  are  a  treasury  of  Christian  wisdom.    It 
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would  be  a  most  valuable  service  to  maukind,  to  revise  tliem, 
and  perhape  to  abridge  thciis,  to  render  them  more  suited  to  the 
taste  of  modern  readers." 

It  requires  no  more  than  a  glance  at  the  foregoing  extract£iy 
to  see  that  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  opinion,  amnng 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  Theologians  and  Literati,  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  and  talents  of  Richard  Baxter.  This 
concurrence  nobody  can  regard  as  accidental  Much  less  can 
any  one  ascribe  it  to  religious  or  pohtical 'favoritism ;  as  he  dif- 
fered materially,  on  points  of  great  importance,  from  some  of 
his  warmest  eulogists ;  and  probably  did  not  agree,  entirely,  with 
any  two  of  them. 

The  undoubted  truth  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  Bax- 
ter was  a  great  man.  With  ordinary  advantages  for  the  de- 
velq)ement  of  his  powers,  he  would  have  been  distinguished  in 
any  age  or  country.  Such  an  intellect  as  his  does  not  come 
into  this  world,  and  remain  here  three  quarters  of  a  century^ 
without  making  itself  known  and  felt.  There  was  compass, 
depth,  and  extraordinary  versatility  in  his  mind.  It  was  vig> 
orous,  active,  and  more  distinguished  for  metaphysical  acumen^ 
than  that  of  ahnost  any  other  man  of  his  times.  Had  Baxter 
been  a  skeptic,  or  a  man  of  accommodating  morals,  he  would 
have  held  '^  a  bad  pre-eminence''  in  his  life  time,  and  would 
have  le(jt  a  corroding  impress  upon  the  intellectual  and  iiioTal 
character  of  thousands.  But  the  grace  of  God  turned  all  his 
energies  and  influence -into  the  right  channels.  His  natural 
temperament  was  ardent,  almost  mercurial.  Whatever  he  un- 
dertook, he  did  with  all  his  might.  He  >\'as  frank,  perhaps,  to 
a  fault. 

What  he  thought  about  men  and  things,  he  was  exceeding- 
ly apt  to  express,  without  stopping  to  weigh  all  the  consequen- 
ces. When  some  visiters,  who  had  prolonged  their  stay  a  Uttle* 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  convenience,  remarked  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy, *  We  are  afraid,  sir,  that  we  break  in  upon  your  time ;' 
liis  laconic  answer  was,  ^  Tob3  sure  you  do  J  The  word  dis- 
simulation,  was  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  vocabulary  of  his 
voluminous  life.  His  honest  soul  looked  fearlessly  out  of  its 
,own  windows,  and  seemed  little  to  care  who  might  happen  to 
see  what  was  passing  within.  If  he  was  more  forward  than 
most  men  to  remind  other  people  of  their  faults  and  foibles,  he 
was  still  more  severe  upon  his  own,  as  these  memoirs  abun- 
dantly testify. 

In  the  life  of  Richard.  Baxter,  we  have  a  most  eminent 
example  of  industry  and  perseverance.  The  number  of 
books  which  he  wrote  and  published  is  astonishing.     The 
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chronological  list  of  his  works,  appended  to  the  volumes  of  Mr. 
Orme,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight ;  and  a  very 
considerable  number  of  these  are  heavy  quartos.  His  biogra- 
pher has  arranged  them  under  twelve  general  heads  or  chap- 
ters, viz.  Works  on  the  evidences  of  religion ;  Doctrii^ 
Works;  Works  on  Conversion;  on  Christian  Experience; 
on  Christian  Ethics ;  on  Catholic  Communion ;  on  Noncon- 
formity ;  on  Popery ;  on  Antinomianism ;  on  Baptism,  Q,uak* 
erism  and  Millenarianism  ;  Political  and  Historicsd  Works,  and 
Devotional  Works.  From  this  condensed  table  of  contents  it 
will  be  seen,  that,  as  a  writer,  Mr.  Baxter  took  a  wide  raoge. 
He  wrote  upon  all  the  most  impcNttant  subjects  which  came  un- 
der discussion,  during  the  eventful  period  in  which  he  Uved./ 
This  must  have  required  immense  reading,  as  well  as  a  vast 
amount  of  intellectual  and  manual  labor. 

"  The  Age  in  which  he  lived  was  an  age  of  voluminous  authorship ;  anii 
Baxter  was  beyond  comparison  the  most  voluminous  of  all  his  cotempora- 
ries.  Those  who  have  been  acquainted  onl^  with  what  are  called  his  practi- 
cal or  spiritual  writings  form  no  correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of  bis  works. 
These  form  twenty-two  volumes  octavo,  in  the  present  edition ',  and  yet  they 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  what  he  wrote.  The  number  of  his  books  has 
been  very  variously  estimated ;  as  some  of  the  volumes  which  he  published 
contained  several  distinct  treatises,  they  have  sometimes  been  counted  as 
one,  and  sometimes  reckoned  four  or  five.'^Tbe  best  method  of  forming  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  Baxter's  labors  from  the  press,  is  by  comparing  them  with 
some  of  his  brethren,  who  wrote  a  great  deal.  The  works  of  Bishop  Hall 
amount  to  ten  volumes  octavo ;  Lightfoot*s  extend  to  thirteen ;  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's to  fifteen ;  Dr.  Goodwin's  would  make  about  twenty ;  Dr.  Owen's  ex- 
tend to  twenty-eight ;  Richard  Baxter's,  if  printed  in  a  uniform  edition,  could 
not  be  comprised  in  less  than  sixty  volumes,  making  more  than  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  closely-printed  octavo  pafes ! 

**  On  this  mass  of  writing  he  was  empTojred  from  the  year  1649,  when  his 
first  work  appeared,  till  near  the  time  of  his  death  in  1691,  a  period  of  forty- 
four  years.  TIad  he  been  chiefly  engaged  in  writing,  this  space  was  amply 
Sttffiotent  to  have  enabled  him  to  produce  all  his  works  with  ease.  But  it 
must  be  recollected  that  writing  was  but  a  small  portion  of  his  occupation. 
His  labors  as  a  minister,  and  his  engagements  in  the  public  business  of  his 
times,  formed  his  chief  employment  for  many  years,  so  that  he  speaks  of 
writing  but  as  a  kind  of  recreation  from  more  severe  dutier.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
his  state  of  health  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  every  estimate  of  hia 
work.  A  man  more  diseased,  or  who  had  more  to  contend  with  in  the  ^ame 
of  his  body,  probably  never  existed  in  the  same  circumstances.  He  was  « 
constant  martyr  to  sickness  and  pain,  so  that  how  he  found  it  practicable  to 
write  with  the'  composure  which  ne  generally  did,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mys- 
teries in  his  history." 

Among  the  works  of  Richard  Baxter,  which  are  most  &mil-. 
larly  known  in  this  country,  and  which  have  been  most  emi-. 
n^idy  blessed  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edification 
of  the  church,  are  his  Call  to  the  Unconvertedy  aod  the 
Saints  Everlasting  Rest.  Both  these  are  invaluable.  The 
last  in  particular,  whicfa  was  the  first  written  of  all  his  publish- 
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ed  works,  stands  in  our  judgement  nearer  to  the  Bible,  than 
any  devotional  treatise  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  There 
is  no  estimating  the  amount  of  instruction  and  holy  consolation 
which  it  has  imparted  to  thousands  of  God's  people,  on  tbek 
way  to  that  Rest  of  which  it  treats,  and  which  it  will  impart  to 
thousands  more.  The  Reformed  Pastor,  also,  is  a  treasure, 
which  ought  to  lie  constantly  upon  the  table  of  every  young 
clergyman.  It  was  taken  by  the  author  from  real  life ;  that  is, 
from  his  own  personal  labors  and  experience.  It  brings  Bax- 
ter himself,  as  he  preached  and  lived  at  Kidderminster,  directly 
before  us.  We  almost  see  the  holy  man  of  God,  in  his  private 
retirement,  and  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  people.  Long 
ynli  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  churches  too,  have  reason 
to  bless  God  for  this  important  work.  Selections  from  the  other 
practical  works  of  Baxter,  which  have  been  less  circulated  in 
this  country,  are  contained  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Bacon.  Here 
are  "  thirty-|wo  Directions  for  obtaining  a  Settled  Peace  of  con- 
science, and  Spiritual  Comfort ;"  "  the  Character  of  a  sound, 
4X)nfirmed  Christian ;''  "  Dying  thoughts  f  also  several  Ser- 
mons, and  parts  of  other  smaller  works.  We  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  sermons  of  Baxter,  as  specimens  of 
his  mode  of  address  from  the  pulpit.  The  first  is  from  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  London,  on  '^  Making  light  of  Christ." 

**  O  QiTBf  it  is  no  triflet  or  jestin^r  matters  that  the  Gospel  speaks  of.  I 
must  needs  profess  to  you,  that  when  I  have  the  most  serious  thouf^hts  of 
these  things  myself,  I  am  ready  to  marvel  that  such  amazing  matters  do  not 
OTerwhelm  the  souls  of  men :  that  the  greatness  of  the  subject  doth  not  ao 
Avermatch  our  understandings  and  affections,  as  even  to  drive  men  besid« 
themselves,  but  that  God  hath  always  somewhat  allayed  it  by  the  distance : 
much  more  that  men  should  be  so  blockish  as  to  make  light  of  them.  O 
Ijordythat  men  did  but  know  what  everlaating  glory  and  everlasting  torments 
are.  VVould  thev  then  hear  us  asthev  do  ?  Would  they  road  and  think  of 
these  things  as  tneyc!o  .^  I  profess  1  have  been  ready  to  wonder,  when  I 
have  heard  such  weighty  things  delivered,  how  people  can  forbear  crying 
out  in  the  congregation ;  much  more  how  they  can  rest  till  they  have  gone 
tg  tboir  ministers,  and  learned  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved,  that  this 
great  business  might  be  put  out  of  doubt.  ]s  that  a  man  or  a  corpse,  that  is 
not  affected  with  matters  of  this  moment  ?  that  can  be  readier  to  sleep  than 
to  tremble  when  he  heareth  how  he  must  stand  at  the  bar  of  God .'  Is  that 
a  man,  or  a  clod  of  clay,  that  can  rise  and  lie  down  without  being  deeply  af- 
fected with  his  everlasting  e»tate  ?  that  can  follow  his  worldly  business,  and 
make  nothing  of  the  great  business  of  salvation  or  damnation ;  and  that 
when  he  knows  it  is  hard  at  hand  !  Truly  Sirs,  when  I  think  of  the  weight 
of  the  mstter,  I  wonder  at  the  very  best  of  God's  saints  upon  earth,  that  they 
are  no  better,  and  do  no  more  in  so  weighty  a  case.  I  wonder  at  those  whom 
the  world  accounteth  more  holy  than  needs,  and  scorns  ior  making  too  mach 
ado,  that  they  can  put  off  Christ  and  their  souls  with  so  little :  that  thej 
pour  not  out  their  souls  in  every  supplication :  that  they  are  not  more  taken 
up  with  God :  that  their  thoughts  be  not  more  serious  in  preparation  for  their 
account..  I  wonder  that  thev  be  not  a  hundred  times  more  strict  in  their 
Utm,  and  more  laborioiif  and  uawaaried  in  stiiying  for  the  crown,  thaa  thoj 
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are.  And  for  myself,  as  I  am  ashamed  of  my  dull  and  careless  heart,  and  of 
Bkj  slow  and  unprofitable  course  of  life  ;  so  the  Lord  knows  I  am  ashamed 
ot  OTery  sermon  that  I  preach.  When  I  think  what  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
and  who  sent  me,  ahd  how  men's  salvation  or  damnation  is  so  much  con- 
cerned in  it,  i  am  ready  to  tremble,  lest  men  should  judge  me  as  a  slighter  of 
his  truth,  and  the  souls  of  men,  and  lest  in  the  best  sermon  I  should  be  guil- 
ty of  their  blood." 

The  following  is  from  a  Sermon  on  Repentance,  preached 
before  the  English  House  of  Commons  at  a  solemn  Fast,  April 
30,  1650. 

**  Many  a  time  have  I  admired,  that  men  of  reason  who  are  here  to-day,  and 
in  endless  joy  or  misery  to-morrow,  should  be  able  to  forget  such  inexpressi- 
ble concernments  !  Methinks  they  should  easier  forget  to  rise,  or  dress  them- 
selves, or  to  oat,  or  drink,  or  any  thing,  than  forget  an  eldless  life,  which  is 
80  undoubtedly  certain,  and  so  near.  A  man  that  hath  a  cause  to  be  heard 
to-morrow,  in  which  his  life  or  honor  is  concerned,  cannot  forget  it ;  a  wrotch 
that  is  condemned  to  die  to-morrow,  cannot  forget  it.  And  yet  poor  sinners, 
that  are  continually  uncertain  to  live  an  hour,,and  certain  speedily  to  see  the 
majesty  of  the  Lord  to  their  unconceivable  joy  or  terror,  as  sure  as  they  now 
Utb  on  earth,  can  forgot  these  things  fbi  which  they  have  their  memory ;  and 
which  one  would  think  should  drown  the  matters  of  this  world,  as  the  report 
of  a  cannon  doth  a  whisper,  or  as  the  sun  obscurelh  the  poorest  glow-worm. 
O  wonderful  stupidity  of  an  unrenewed  soul !  O  wonderful  folJy  and  dis- 
tractedness  of  the  ungodly !  O  could  you  keep  your  honois  here  for  ever ; 
could  you  ever  wear  that  gay  atiire,  and  gratify  your  flesh  with  meats,  and 
drinks,  and  sports,  and  lusts  ;  covild  you  ever  keep  your  rule  and  dignity,  or 
vour  earthly  life  in  any  state,  you  had  some  little  poor  excuse  for  not  remem- 
bering the  eternal  things,  (as  a  man  hath,  that  preferreth  his  candle  beibra 
the  sun,)  but  when  death  is  near  and  inexorable,  and  ycu  are  sure  to  die  as 
you  are  sure  to  live ;  when  every  man  of  you  that  sitteth  in  these  seats  to- 
day can  say,  *  I  munt  shortlv  be  in  another  world,  where  all  the  pomp  and 
pleasure  of  this  world  will  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  but  as  my  sin  and 
foUy,'  one  would  think  it  were  impossible  for  any  of  yon  to  be  ungodly,  and 
to  remember  the  trifles  and  nothings  of  the  world,  while  you  forget  that  ev- 
erlasting all,  whose  reality,  necessity,  magnitude,  excellency,  concernment, 
and  duration  are  such,  as  should  take  up  all  the  oowers  of  your  souls,  and 
continually  command  the  service  and  attendance  of^your  thoughts  against  all 
seekers,  and  contemptible  competitors  whatsoever." 

**  Perhaps  1  could  have  made  shifl,  instead  of  such  serious  admonitions,  to 
have  wasted  this  hour  in  flashv  oratory,  and  neat  expressions,  and  ornaments 
of  reading,  and  other  things  tnat  are  the  too  common  niatters  of  ostentation 
with  men  that  preach  GocPs  word  in  jest,  and  believe  not  what  they  are  per- 
suading others  to  believe.  Or  if  you  think  I  could  not,  I  am  indifferent,  as 
not  much  affecting  the  honor  of  being  able  to  offend  the  Lord,  and  wrong 
your  souls,  by  dallying  with  holy  things.  Flattery  in  these  things  of  soul 
concernment  is  a  selfish  yillany,  that  hath  but  a  very  short  reward,  and  those 
that  are  pleased  with  it  to-day,  may  corse  the  flatterer  for  ever.  Again, 
therefore,  let  me  tell  you  that  which  I  think  you  vt  ill  confess,  that  it  is  not 
your  greatness,  nor  your  high  looks,  nor  the  gallantry  of  your  spirits  that 
scorns  to  be  thus  humbled,  that  will  serve  your  tarn  when  God  shall  deal 
with  you,  or  save  your  carcasses  from  rottenness  and  dust,  or  your  guilty  souls 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  Nor  is  it  your  contempt  of  the  threaten- 
iaffs  of  the  Lord,  and  your  stupid  neglect,  or  scorning  at  the  niessage,  that 
wul  endure,  when  the  sudden  and  irresistible  light  shall  come  in  upon  you^ 
and  convince  you,  or  you  shall  see  and  feel  what  now  yon  refuse  to  believe  ! 
Nor  is  it  your  outside,  hypocritical  religion,  made  up  of  mere  words,  or  cere- 
monies, and  giying  your  souls  but  the  leavings  of  the  flesh,  and  making  God 
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an  ttndarling  to  the  world,  that  will  do  anr  more  to  mto  joar  eouli  thui  tiw 
picture  of  a  featt  to  feed  jour  bodies.  Nor  ia  it  the  atiffest  conceits  tl»t 
jou  shall  be  saved  in  an  unconTerted  statej  or  that  you  are  sanctified  when 
joo  are  not,  that  will  do  any  more  to  keep  you  from  damnation,  than  a  con- 
eeit  that  yon  shall  never  die  will  do  to  keep  you  here  for  ever.  Gentlemen, 
though  you  are  all  here  in  health,  and  dignity,  and  honor,  to-day,  how  little  a 
while  is  it,  alas !  how  little,  until  you  shall  be  ever^  man  in  heaven  or  hell ! 
Unless  you  are  infidels  you  dare  not  deny  it.  And  it  is  only  Christ  and  a  ho- 
ly life  tnat  is  your  way  to  heaven ;  and  only  sin,  and  the  neglect  of  Cfariet 
and  holiness,  that  can  undo  you.  Look,  therefore,  upon  sin  as  yon  should 
look  on  that  which  would  cast  vou  into  hell,  and  is  aail^  undermining  all 
your  hopes.  O  that  this  honorable  assembler  could  know  Jt  in  some  measure 
as  it  shall  be  shorllv  known  !  and  judge  of  it  as  men  do,  when  time  is  past, 
and  delusions  vanisiied,  and  all  men  are  awakened  from  their  fleshly  dreamsy 
and  their  naked  souls  have  seen  the  Lord !" 

When  was  a  ChristiaD  legislature  ever  addressed  with  mcNre 
plainness,  fidelity  and  affection,  than  is  apparent  in  these  pas- 
sages ! 

Immediately  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  second,  Baxter 
was  appointed  one  of  his  Chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  was  once 
called  to  preach  in  the  royal  presence.  Not  many  kings,  since 
king  Agrippa,have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  such  preach- 
ing. The  sermon  contains  many  passages  pointed  in  that  pe- 
cuUar  way,  which  must  have  made  them  felt  by  the  Monarch 
and  his  profligate  attendants. 

**  Will  you  persuade  us  that  the  man  is  totss,  that  can  climb  a  little  hiffber 
than  his  neighbors,  that  he  may  have  the  greater  fall  ?  That  is  attended  in 
his  way  to  bell  with  ereat^r  pomp  and  state  than  others?  That  can  sin  more 
■yllogisticall^  and  rhetorically  than  the  vulgar,  and  more  prudently  and 
gravely  run  mto  damnation ',  and  can  learn^ly  defend  his  madness,  and 
prove  that  he  is  safe  at  the  brink  of  hell  ?  Would  you  persuade  us  that  ha 
IS  wise,  that  contradicts  the  God  and  rule  of  wisdom,  that  parts  with  heaven 
for  a  few  merry  hours,  and  hath  not  wit  to  save  his  soul  ?"  **  Can  you  for- 
get that  death  is  ready  to  undress  vou,  and  tell  you  that  your  sport  and  mirth 
IS  done,  and  that  now  you  have  had  all  that  the  world  can  do  for  those  that 
serve  it  and  take  it  for  their  portion  ?  How  quickly  can  a  lever,  or  the 
choice  of  an  hundred  messengers  of  death;  bereave  you  of  all  that  earth  •£•• 
lorded  you,  and  turn  jrour  sweetest  pleasure  into  gaU,  and  turn  a  lord  into  a 
lump  of  clay  ?"  **  Princes  and  nobles  live  not  always.  You  are  not  the  rul- 
ers of  the  unmoveable  kinffdom  ;  but  of  a  boat  that  is  in  an  hasty  stream,  or 
a  ship  under  sail,  that  sball  speed  both  pilots  and  passengers  to  the  shore. 
The  inexorable  leveller  is  ready  at  your  backs  to  convince  you  by  irresistible 
argument,  that  dust  you  are  and  to  dust  you  shall  return.  Heaven  should  be 
as  desirable  and  hell  as  terrible  to  you  as  to  others ;  no  mau  will  fear  you  a£> 
ter  death,  much  less  will  Christ  be  afraid  to  judge  you." 

Many  of  our  classical  readers  will  doubtless  smile,  when  we 
further  add,  that  Richard  Baxter  was  a  poet.  The  authority 
upon  which  we  hazard  the  remark,  however,  is  no  less 
than  that  of  the  elder  Montgmnery. 

''  This  eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel,  though  author  of  some  of  the  moat 
popular  traatises  on  sacred  subjects,  is  ecareely  known  by  one  in  a  hundred 
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of  hU  admlrerft  as  a  writer  in  verse ;  yet  there  is  a  little  volume  of '  Poetical 
Fragments'  by  him,  inestimable  for  its  piety,  and  far  above  mediocrity  in  many 
passages  of  its  poetry.  The  longest  piece,  entitled,  *  Love  breathing  thanks 
and  praise,'  contains  his  spiritual  auto-biography,  from  the  earliest  impres- 
sions made  upon  his  conscience  by  divine  truth,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  between  Charles  I  and  the  parliament.  In  this,  and  mdsed  in  all 
the  other  minor  pieces,  he  speaks  the  language  of  a  minute  self-observer,  and 
tells  the  experience  of  his  own  heartjn  strains  which  never  lack  fervency, 
nor  indeed  eloquence,  however  unapt  in  the  art  of  turning  tuneful  periods  in 
rhyme  the  author  may  occasionally  be  found." 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  rhyme  of  Baxter,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  some  of  his  prose  writings,  especially  those  of 
a  devotional  character,  abound  with  genuine  poetry.  We  have 
room  to  ofl'er  but  a  single  specimen  from  the  Saint's  Rest. 

"  As  the  lark  sin^s  sweetly,  while  she  soars  on  high,  but  is  suddenly  si- 
lenced  when  she  falls  to  the  earth  ;  so  is  the  frame  of  the  soul  most  delight- 
ful and  divine,  while  it  keepeth  God  in  view  by  contemplation.  But  alas,  we 
make  there  too  short  a  stay,  and  lay  by  our  music."  ' 

Richard  Baxter  had  the  tnte  missionary  spirit^  in  an  age 
when  the  command  of  Jesus,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,'  seems  to  have  been  scarce- 
ly thouglit  of  by  the  great  body  of  his  professed  disciples.  How 
hb  soul  yearned  over  the  perishing  heathen,  and  with  what  a 
holy  flame  it  would  have  burned,  had  he  lived  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness, from  the  following  extract. 

''  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  lieth  so  heavy  upon  my  heart,  as  the 
thought  of  the  miserable  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  most  astonishing  part 
of  aliGod's  providence  to  me,  that  he  so  far  forsaketh  almost  all  the  world, 
and  coniineth  his  special  favor  to  scTfew  ;  that  so  small  a  part  of  the  world 
hath  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  comparison  of  heathens,  Mahometans, 
and  other  infidels ;  that  among  professed  Christians  there  are  so  few  that  are 
saved  from  gross  delusions,  and  have  any  competent  knowledge )  and  that 
amons  those  there  are  so  few  that  are  seriously  religious,  and  who  truly  set 
their  hearts  on  heaven.  I  cannot  be  affected  so  much  with  the  calamities  of 
my  own  relations  or  the  land  of  my  nativity,  as  with  the  case  of  the  heathen, 
Mahometan,  and  ignorant  nations  of  the  earth.  No  part  of  my  prayers  are 
so  deeply  serious  aa  that  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidel  and  ungodly  world, 
that  God's  name  may  be  sanctified,  and  his  kingdom  come,  and  his  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Nor  was  I  over  before  so  sensible  what  a 
plague  the  division  of  languages  is,  which  hindereth  our  speaking  to  them 
for  their  conversion.  Nor  what  a  great  sin  tyranny  is,  which  keepeth  out 
the  Gospel  from  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Could  we  but  go  among 
Tartars,  Turks,  and  heathens,  and  speak  their  language,  I  should  be  but  lit- 
tle troubled  for  the  silencing  of  eighteen  hundred  ministers  at  once  in  Eng- 
land, nor  for  all  the  rest  that  were  cast  out  here,  and  in  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land ;  there  being  no  employment  in  the  world  so  desirable  in  my  eyes  as  to 
labor  for  the  winning  of  such  miserable  souls ;  which  maketh  me  greatly 
honor  Mr.  John  Elliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indiana  in  New  England,  and  who- 
ever else  have  labored  in  such  work." 

Finally,  Richard  Baxter  was  a  man  of  enlightened  and 
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eminent  piety.  This  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
— from  the  deeply  evangelical  spirit  of  his  doctrinal  and  practi- 
cal  writings — from  the  holy  breathings  of  all  his  experiipentoi 
and  devotional  works ;  and  from  the  solemn  but  heavenly  se- 
renity of  his  soul,  as  he  lingered  painfully  on  the  .shore  of  eter- 
nity, and  cast  his  longing  eyes  towards  the  haven  of  eternal 
rest  With  the  greatest  truth  and  propriety,  we  think,  might 
he  have  acoxnmodated  to  him.self  that  beautiful  description 
which  he  gives  of  a  Christian's  devout  meditations,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  Saint's  Rest 

**  Ai  Mosfis,  before  he  died,  went  up  into  Mount  Nebo,  to  take  a  wurvej  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  lo  he  aacended  the  mount  of  contemplation,  and  by  mith 
surTeyed  his  heavenly  rest.  He  looked  on  the  deloctable  manaiona,  and  eaid, 
*  Glorious  things  are  deservedly  spoken  of  thee,  thou  city  of  God.'  He  hoard, 
AS  it  were,  the  melody  of  the  heavenly  choir,  and  said,  *  Happy  the  people 
that  are  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  LonL* 
He  looked'  upon  the  glorious  inhabitants,  and  exclaimed,  *■  Happy  art  tboa, 
O,  Israel !  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people,  saved  by  tho  Lord  !'  He  look- 
ed on  the  Lord  himself,  who  is  their  glory,  and  was  ready,  with  the  rest,  to 
&1I  down  and  wonihip  Him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever.  He  looked  on  the 
glorified  Saviour,  and  was  ready  to  say  *  Amen,'  to  that  new  soug,  *  Blessing, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  onto  the  Lamb.'  He  looked  back  on  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  and 
blessed  the  believing,  patient,  despised  saints  ;  he  pitied  the  ignorant,  obsti- 
nate, miserable  world.  For  himself,  when  thus  ciiiployed,  he  said,  with  Pe- 
ter, *  It  is  good  to  be  here  ',*  or,  with  Asaph,  *  It  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near 
to  God.'  Like  Daniel  in  his  captivity,  he  daily  opened  his  window,  looking 
towards  the  Jerusalem  that  is  above,  though  far  out  of  sight.  Like  Paul'e 
«JS5Ctio&s  towards  his  brethren,  though  absent  in  the  flesh  from  the  glorified 
•aints,  he  was  yet  with  them  in  spirit,  joying  and  behold  ng  their  heavenly 
order." 

Dr.  Calamy,  who  visited  Baxter  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
flays,  "  He  talked  in  the  pulpit  with  great  freedom  about  another 
world,  like  one  who  had  been  there,  and  was  come  as  a  sort  of 
express  from  thence  to  make  a  report  concerning  it.''  "  This 
excellent  saint,"  says  Dr.  Bates,  who  knew  him  well,  and  had 
long  studied  his  character,  "  was  the  same  in  his  life  and  death  ; 
his  last  hours  were  spent  in  preparing  oth(Ts  and  himself  to  ap- 
pear before  God."  "  Never  was  penitent  sinner  more  humble ; 
never  was  a  sincere  believer  more  calm  or  comfortable."  "  Ma- 
ny times  he  prayed,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner^  and 
blessed  God  that  this  was  left  upon  record  in  the  Gospel,  as  an 
effectual  prayer."  After  a  slumber  he  awaked  and  said,  ^^  I 
shall  rest  from  my  labor."  When  a  friend  was  comforting  him 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  good  which  many  had  received 
from  his  preaching  and  writings,  he  said,  ''  I  was  but  a  pen  in 
God's  hands,  and  what  praise  is  due  to  a  pen !"  Being  often 
asked  by  his  friends,  how  it  was  with  his  inward  man,  he  re- 
plied,  "  I  bless  God  I  have  a  well  grounded  assurance  of  my 
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eternal  happiness,  aod  great  comfort  and  peace  within."  He 
expressed  great  willingness  to  die,  and  during  his  sickness,  when 
the  question  was  asked  how  he  did,  he  answered,  Almost  well. 
He  expired,  as  we  have  already  stated,  on  the  morning  of  Dec. 
8,  1691  [  and  few  men,  who  have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest 
since  the  days  of  Paul,  could  with  more  propriety  have  tri- 
umphed in  the  last  hour,  I  have  f  might  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord 
the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day. 

We  take  our  leave  of  this  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord  in 
the  language  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Orme,  who  now  also  rests 
from  his  labors,  and  who,  w^e  doubt  not,  has  gone  to  the  same 
bright  and  eternal  abode. 

**  In  his  pertonal  character,  the  g^race  of  God  shone  forth  with  disting^nish- 
ed  lastre.  The  Christian  roinistrj  onioyed  in  him  one  of  its  briifhtest  orna- 
ments,  and  the  Nonconformists  one  of  their  ablest  defenders  and  advocates. 
He  died  fall  of  years  and  honor,  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren,  and  lament- 
ed by  all  goo^  men.  He  is  now  enjoying  that  '  Everlasting  Rest,'  of  which 
h«  wrote  so  well,  and  for  which  he  prepared  so  many.  No  sculptured  monu- 
ment has  been  reared  to  his  memory  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  ashes  re- 
pose. He  needs  it  not.  His  name  lives  in  his  works.  Among  the  Christian 
writers  of  our  country,  there  is  perhaps  no  individual  who  occupies  so  wide  a 
circle,  or  who  fills  it  with  so  deserved  an  influence,  as  Richard  Baxter. 
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This  is  the  same  Mr.  Farr,  whose  weighty  objections  to  pro- 
tracted meetings  we  were  lately  called  upon  to  consider.*  Some 
of  these  objections  are  repeated  in  the  volume  before  us  ;  but 
our  readers  will  not  expect  us  so  soon  to  '  fight  our  battles  over 
again'  on  that  subject. — The  history  of  this  volume  is  thus  giv- 
en by  the  author : 

**  I  be^an  to  write  these  letters  some  time  afler  I  bejran  mj  professional 
duties ;  and  almost  all  of  them  have  lain  bj  me  these  two  years  past.  They 
^w  out  of  the  various  circumstances,  in  which  I  was  placed,  while  enj^aged 
m  clerical  labors.  The  lon^  time  which  I  spent  *  unsettled,'  gave  me  advanta- 
^8  which  I  endeaTored  to  improve.  My  frequent  chancre  of  place  brought  me 
into  contact  with  a  larger  number  of  men,  and  with  a  greater  variety  of 

•SeeVol.iT.p.fi64« 
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cbaractera.*  I  was  oflen  thrown  among  strangers ;  and  also  among  atran* 
gers  to  uiy  views  of  religion.  In  such  situaliuns  I  havo  tried  to  get  good, 
and  do  good.  I  have  spent  many  of  my  leisure  and  solitary  hours  in  writing 
down  tiie  thoughts  which  had  been  suggested  by  a  call,  a  visit,  or  an  inter- 
view. I  have  gone  home  to  my  study  trequeutly,  and  with  my  pen  contina- 
ed  to  reason,  expostulate,  advise  or  comloil.  In  retirement,  and  on  paper,  I 
have  spoken  wiih  more  freedom  and  force.  I  have  said  what  was  forgotteD 
in  the  presence  of  others ;  and  what  was  kept  back  for  want  of  time  or  con- 
6denc«.  Some  of  these  letters,  in  a  varied  form,  were  actually  seut ;  some 
otherd  were  written  with  an  intention  to  send  them,  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented." 

We  think  it  doubtful  whether  Mr.  F.  will  ever  be  the  rival  of 
Pliny  or  Cowper,  or  come,  Uke  them,  to  be  regarded  as  a  model 
of  epistolary  correspondence.  True,  he  has  a  dashing,  off-hand 
manner  which  may  pass,  with  some,  for  ease  and  naturalness ; 
but  tlien  his  style  is  perpetually  coarse,  and  his  mode  of  ad- 
dress often  in  the  last  degree  uncourteous.  Whether  his  letters 
were  actually  sent  or  not,  still,  as  they  purport  to  be  lettersy  the 
style  ought  to  be  that  in  which  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman 
might  be  supposed  to  address  his  friends.  We  ask  any  com- 
petent reader  of  the  volume  before  us  whether  such  is  the  style 
of  Mr.  Farr.  Who,  that  was  not  a  semi-barbarian,  would  think 
of  addressing  his  friends  in  this  way  ? — And  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  conversation  with  them,  even  at  their  houses, 
is  scarcely  less  rude  and  uncompromising  than  his  letters.  The 
following  passage,  taken  ahnost  at  random,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  specimen. 

"  I  found  no  books  in  your  house  but  those  which  favored  your  darling 
opinions,  if  I  except  the  Bible,  and  that  was  bound  by  the  erroneous  and 
gloomy  commentary  of  Scott.  I  mentioned  several  books  which  gave  dif- 
ferent views  of  Christianity ;  and  asked  you  whether  you  had  ever  seen  and 
read  them  ?  You  replied  in  the  negative,  and  expressed  your  unwiliinguese 
to  see,  and  your  determination  not  to  read  them.  You  spoke  of  their  fatal 
errors,  and  their  immoral  tendency,  though  so  ignorant  of  what  thej  contain- 
ed and  taught.  I  asked  you  to  state  your  doctrines,  which  were  so  essential 
and  saving  ;  and  to  support  them  by  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God.  You 
hesitated  and  blukhed.  You  were  confused  and  could  give  me  no  definite 
notions  of  your  faiih.  and  you  had  the  wisdom  not  to  attempt  the  proof  of 
what  you  knew  not.  I  then  asked  you  to  define  and  describe  Unitarianism, 
and  point  out  its  pernicious  errors.  Here,  again,  you  were  perplexed ;  bat 
at  length  you  preferred  a  number  of  charges,  which  I  told  you  were  false  and 
slanderous,  i  found  by  your  conversation,  that  you  knew  not  what  we 
believed,  nor  what  we  disbelieved ;  nor  our  reasons  for  either.  I  aa&ed 
you,  from  what  sources  yo<]  had  derived  your  imperfect  and  wrong  in- 
formation about  our  heresy?  who  had  taught  voa  that  we  were  infidels, 
and  were  to  be  abhorred  and  despised  ?  who  had  abused  your  ears  with 
such  foul  aspersions.'  who  had  filled  ^our  mind  with  such  hurtful  prejn- 
dioes,  and  your  memory  with  such  mjurious  and  uncharitable  reports/ 
Your  countenance  again  toM  me  of  vour  uneasiness.  I  then  asked  vott 
■oienmly  whether  you  loved  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  ?    Yon  burst  into 

*  Xdo^ger,  grtaUr,  than  what  T 
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tears,  and  said,  you  hoped  jon  did.  I  asked  yoa  f6r  the  eTidenoe  of  that 
loT^,  and  the  fouodation  yf  even  the  hope.  I  asked  you  what  was  the 
example,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  ?  and  whether  you  yerily 
thought,  that  you  possessed  these  marks  of  goodness,  and  gave  these 
signs  of  grace  ?  Our  conversation  was  here  broken  off  by  the  entrance  of 
a  neighbor,  and  I  retired.  But  I  have  resolved  on  writing  to  you  in  or- 
der still  to  keep  your  attention  and  feelings  alive  to  these  important 
things. 

**  Sir,  I  speak  with  plainness ;  but  I  do  it  for  truth  and  for  your  son]. 
Your  great  ignoranetf  I  hope,  will,  ere  long,  be  instructed,  and  that  you 
will  grow  in  religious  knowledge.  Your  great  want  of  candor  and  charUy, 
I  hope  you  will  have  grace  to  discover  and  be  sorry  for ;  and  that  you  wul 
make  that  spirit  of  pride  and  prejudice  soon  give  place  to  a  spirit  of 
.  meekneiis.  1  trust  it  is  not  yet  your  creed,  that  the  pouession  of  savin|r 
grace  renders  the  eiercise  of  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues  unnecessary,*' 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  remark  at  length  on  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  F.,  or  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  his  ar- 
guments. Indeed,  theie  is  but  little  attempt  at  argumentation 
in  the  book.  We  shall  merely  correct  some  of  Ins  misrepre- 
sentations, and  expose  a  few  of  the  more  glaring  inconsistencies 
into  which  he  has  fallen. 

He  has  much  to  say  about  "  the  damnation  of  infants,"  and 
represents  some  ministers  as  teaching  that  ^  hell  is  paved  with 
their  little  soft  skulls.'  "  Such  men  as  Edwards  and  Hopkins, 
so  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  logic,  so  gifted  and  learned,  could 
soon  reason  a  little  infant  into  hell."  p.  ^1. — It  might  require 
more  learning  and  logic  however  than  Mr.  F.  possesses  to  show 
that  Edwards  or  Hopkins  ever  taught  or  believed  the  doctrine 
here  imputed  to  them.  The  latter,  commenting  cm  the  pas- 
sage, '  Suffer  Uttle  children  to  come  unto  me,'  (fee.  says, '  Christ, 
by  taking  them  in  his  arms,  and  praying  for  them,  and  bless- 
ing them,  declared  that  they  were  capable  of  receiving  spirit- 
ual saving  blessings  ;  and  that  he  atUually  fixed  thh  char- 
acter  upon  them,  and  conferred  these  blessings,  and  num- 
bered THEM  AMONG  THE  SAVED.  For  his  praying  for  them 
and  blessing  them  must  "imply  all  this,  as  he  was  always  heard, 
and  they  whom  Christ  blesses  are  blessed,  and  shall  be  bless- 
ed forever, ^^  This  is  said,  to  be  sure,  of  the  children  of  believ- 
ers, but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  others,  or  to  convey  the 
idea  that  they  are  necessarily  lost. 

The  course  which  some  leading  Unitarians  have  pursued  in 
regard  to  this  subject  is  very  singular,  and  ought  to  be  exposed. 
First,  it  is  asserted  in  the  Christian  Disciple,  (N.  S.  Vol.  v. 
p.  221,)  and  repeated  in  the  Christian  Examiner  (Yd.  ir. 
p.  440,)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  future  punishment  of  infants 
*^  fcXLows  necesmrily  from  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  would 
now  be  insisted  on  by  all  real  and  consistent  Calvinists^  if 
they  thought  their  people  would  bear  it.^    But  when  pressed 
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for  proof  in  regard  to  this  declaration,  they  say,  /'  We  haye  noi 
undertaken,  nor  do  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  prove,  what  toe 
knew  from  the  beginning  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ascer- 
tain. With  the  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  living  Cal- 
vinists  on  the  ftUure  state  of  infants,  we  have  no  means  of 
becoming  acquainted,^*  In  1827,  these  Reviewers  had  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  (or  in  repeating  the  assertion)  that  ^'  all 
real  consistent  Calvinists"  believed  the  doctrine  of  "  ihfont  dam- 
nation," and  would  preach  it  '4f  they  thought  their  people 
would  bear  it."  But  in  1828,  they  acknowledge  that  they 
"  kneta  from  the  beginning  it  would  be  impracticable"  to 
prove  this  assertion,  as  they  "  have  no  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  6f  the^  great  body  of  living  Calvin- 
ists" in  regard  to  it !  In  other  words,  they  acknowledge  that 
they  had  asseited,  what  they  knew  from  the  beginning  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  prove ! ! 

But  notwithstanding  this  acknowledgement,  the  charge  of 
"  infant  damnation"  is  brought  forward  in  *  the  Liberal  Preach- 
er' the  next  year,  and  the  horribleness  of  the  doctrine  is  amply 
set  forth.t  And  Mr.  F.  insists  upon  it  in  the  Letters  before  us, 
as  a  matter  with  which  he  is  personally  acquainted.  "  I  have 
observed,^^  says  he,  "  that  those  who  had  the  strongest  faith  in, 
and  the  most  to  say  about  the  damnation  of  infants,  were  p^- 
sons  of  stern  temperament,  who  never  had  any  children,  or 
whose  children  had  become  headstrong,  unmanageable,  vicious 
and  dissolute."  p.  51.  On  a  subject  like  this,  it  is  too  late  to 
deal  in  general  accusations.  Let  us  have  names  and  dates, 
and  the  public  will  then  know  to  how  much  credit  representa- 
tions such  -as  these  are  entitled. 

Mr.  F.  is  quite  out  of  humor  with  Thomas  Scott,  the  venera- 
ble author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  and  treats 
him  with  characteristic  incivility.! 

"If  Thomas  Scott  could  have  been  promoted  in  the  church,  and  had 
he  been  a  biahop,  or  favored  with  some  rich  and  honorable  station,  pro* 
bab]y  he  would  never  have  written  bis  Force  of  Truth,  (a  deceitful  titl« 
to  a  deceitful  book)  nor  have  become  a  sour,  snarling,  and  ffrombling 
Calvinist.  Disappointed  in  his  prospect  of  rising  in  one  way,  Tie  sought 
another ;  and  in  his  writings,  continues  to  inculcate  false  principles,  and 
give  injurious  impressions  to  multitudes." 

"  Scott's  *  Force  of  Truth,*  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  rather  called 
the  *  Force  of  Passion,*  of  ambition,  of  offended  pride,  and  of  P&rty  zeal. 
It  abounds  with  arrogance  and  presumption.  If  you  read  his  life,  writtan 
.by  his  son,  and  Cowper*s  and  Newton's  letters,  you  will  know  more  aboat 
this  man.  He  is  thought,  by  many  in  this  country,  a  *  great  divine  ;* 
and  he  is  sometimes  quoted,  as  authority,  by  those  whose  station  give* 
xu  leave  to  expect  better  things  of  them.'' 

*  Christian  Examiner  Vol.  v.  p.  237. 

t  Vol.  ii..  p.  109. 

X  Mr.  Scott  is  not  the  only  distinguished  Christian  and  laiiuslar  whose  nasM  is  rs 
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Now  we  appeal  to  the  life  of  Scott  written  by  his  son  to 
show,  that  this  whole  account  is  false  and  slanderous.  Every 
one  who  has  read  the  Memoir  of  Scott,  or  has  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with  the  state  of  the  English  church  at  the  period 
referred  to,  knows,  that  his  change  of  sentiments,  so  far  from 
being  prompted  by  ambition,  was  effected  in  direct  repugnance 
to  every  feeling  of  ambition.  It  was  in  fact  such  a  renuncia- 
tion of  flattering  earthly  prospects,  such  a  crucifixion  to  the 
world,  as  has  scarcely  been  witnessed  since  the  conversion  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  And  so  far  from  becoming  <^  a  sour,  snarl- 
ing, grumbling"  partizan  in  consequence  of  his  change,  it  is 
evident  from  all  the  accounts  of  him,  that  it  had  a  most  happy 
and  subduing  effect  upon  his  whole  temper  and  character. 
From  a  quarrelsome,  overbearing,  cold-blooded  Unitarian,  [he 
became  a  kind,  humble,  affectionate,  and  persevering  follower 
of  the  benevolent  Jesus.  Hear  the  following  testimony,  deUv- 
ered  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  at  his  fuheral. 

''  I  close  this  review  of  his  (Mr.  Scott*s)  character,  by  noticing  the  gradual 
bat  regular  advances  which  he  made  in  everj  branch  of  real  godlinessi  and 
especially  in  overcoming  kU  constitutional  failingg.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
best  test  of  Christian  sincerity.  His  failings,  as  Ihave  alreadv  intimated,  lay 
on  the  side  of  roughness  and  severity  of  temper,  pride  of  intellect,  and  conn- 
donee  in  his  own  powers.  But  from  the  time  when  he  first  obeyed  with  his 
itiiole  heart  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  he  set  himself  to  strangle  against  these 
and  all  other  evil  tendencies,  to  study  s?lf-control,  to  aim  at  those  graces  which 
are  most  difficult  to  nature,  and  to  employ  all  the  motives  of  the  gospel  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  contest ;  and  he  gradually  so  inereafed  in  habitual  mildness,  hu- 
mility, and  tenderness  for  others,  as  to  become  no  less  exemplary  for  these  vir- 
taes,  than  he  had  long  been  for  the  opposite  qualities  of  religioas  courage, 
firniness,  and  determination."    Memoirs,  &e.  pp.  395, 396. 

Mr.  F.  addresses  one  of  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Watts,  alludes  to 
the  change  of  sentiments  which  he  supposes  he  experienced 
late  in  life,  and  intimates  that  he  becwie  a  Unitarian.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  some  of  his  latest  publications/and 
especially  to  his  "  Solemn  Address  to  the  Deity." — ^Mr.  F.  and 
his  admirers  may  never  have  learned,  or  may  have  forgotten, 
that  the  last  publication  of  Dr.  Watts  previous  to  his  death  was 
entitled  "  The  Glory  of  Christ  as  God^man,^^ — in  which  he 
declares  "  that  true  and  proper  Deity  is  in  Scripture  ascrib- 
ed to  the  Father  J  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
they  are  represented  often  as  as  distinct  personal  agents."  p. 

proached  by  Mr.  F.  Bunyan  he  '  dislikes ;'  Meikle  has '  sweetened  solitude  with  the 
bitter  drags  of  Calvinism  ;'  Hervey  '  has  more  evidences  of  folly  and  finery  than  of 
iaitb — mOre  marki  of  pride  and  bi^try  than  of  humble  piety ;'  Voang  has  '  violent 
passions  and  ambition ;'  '  Law's  Serious  Call  is  objectionable  in  doctrine  f  and  Baxter 
*  scolds  and  threatens  too  much.'  pp.  18 — ^S2.  Really,  it  is  an  honor  to  Mr.  Scott,  and 
would  be  to  any  other  roan,  to  be  reproached  and  conidemned  m  such  company. 
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It.     In  his  ^'  Sdemn  Address  to  the  Deity,"  too,  are  contained 
the  following  expressions : 

''  Hut  thou  not  awribed  Diyine  naroeii  and  titlea,  and  charactera  to  thj  Som. 
and  thv  Holy  SpirU  in  thy  word,^a  well  as  astuined  them  to  thyself?  Aod 
hast  thou  not  appointed  to  them  tuch  glorious  offices  as  cannot  be  eiecutcd, 
without  something  of  Divinity  or  true  Godhead  in  them  V*  Speaking  of 
Christ  in  this  prayor,  Lr.  Waits  says,"  I  believe  he  is  a  man,  in  «  honi  dwells 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  I  believe  ho  is  one  with  God;  heia 
God  manifested  in  the  fiish  ;  and  that  the  man  Jesus  is  so  closely  and  insep- 
arably united  with  the  true  and  eternal  Godhead,  as  to  become  one  person,  even 
as  the  soul  and  body  make  one  man.'** 

We  quote  another  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  F.,  to  show  U> 
what  lengths  sectarian  zeal  and  prejudices  may  go,  in  blinding 
the  eyes  of  a  man  and  hardening  his  heart. 

**  Many,  now-a-days,  show  that  they  are  Christians,  chiefly  by  a  violation  of 
the  distmguiahing  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Morality  is  nothing — good 
works  are  nothing — humility,  meekness, mercy  and  charity  are  notlimg.  If 
you  only  have  a  flaming  party  zeal — and  adopt  the  prescribed  Orthodox  faith 
of  the  day,  you  may  have  a  good  hope,  and  a  good  character,  and  many 
finands.*' 

Mr.  F.  professes  to  have  associated  not -a  little  with  Orthodox 
Christians.  Where  did  he  learn  that,  in  their  estimation,  "  mo- 
rality is  nothing — good  works  are  nothing — humility,  meek- 
ness, mercy  and  charity  are  nothing  ?"  And  if  the  Orthodox 
make  nothing  of  morality  and  good  works,  how  is  it  that  peo- 
ple generally  are  so  grossly  deceived  respecting  them,  thinking 
them  so  much  better  than  they  are  ?  Uow  is  it  tliat  our  au- 
thor himself  has  found  it  so  difficult  to  persuade  some  people, 
that  all  piety  and  moraUty  are  not  found  on  the  side  of  the  Or- 
thodox? 

*'  Many  cannot  distinguish  between  '  orthodoxy'  and  christian  piety  and 
virtue.  There  are  many  ao  prejudiced  and  foolish,  that  they  think  all  se> 
riousness  and  piety,  all  fearfulness  of  offending  GckI,  all  anxiety  about  the 
soul,  heaven,  hell,  and  death,  all  carefulness  in  matters  of  religion — thej 
think  all  this  is  Calvinism!  They  ought  to  be  told  in  thtf  plainest  and 
simplest  language,  what  '  orthodoxy,*  Calvinism,  Hopkinstanism,  and  trio- 
itarianism,  are,  and  what  they  are  not  \  what  is,  and  what  ia  not  peculiar 
to  them.  Many  need  to  be  told  over  and  over  again,  that  piety — the 
love,  fear,  worship,  and  obedience  of  God — is  not  exclusively  Calvinism  ! 
To  ibrsake  the  vanities,  vices,  and  ains  of  the  world  is  not  exdusivelj 
Calvinism.     To  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  go   to  meeting,  to  be  engaged  and 


sober,  watchful  and  devout;  making  religion   the  gieat  business  of  life  ; 
feeling,  thinking  and  speaking  of  it;  as.ribing  all  glory  and  praise  to  God  ; 

*  Tliose  who  wish  to  see  a  full  and  noanswerable  nodlcation  of  Dr.  Wstts  from  the 
cbam  of  UoitariaDi^m,  may  consult  an  article  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Vol.  iL 
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raljing  on  his  providence,  and  tracioe  the  divine  hand  in  every  event — 
this  18  not  exclosively  Calvinism.  To  be  anxiously  inquiring  what  we 
must  do  to  be  saved ;  to  strive  for  a  gospel  faith,  a  godly  repentance,  and 
&  christian  hope  of  pardon,  peace,  and  reconciliation ;  to  be  earnest  in 
making  ever  7  possible  preparation  for  death  >  to  be  constantly  prepared — 
this  is  not  exclusively  Ualvinisoi !" 

We  wonder  whether  any  Orthodox  minister  ever  found  it  so 
difficult  to  persuade  his  hearers,  that  cUl  piety,  seriousness,  and 
morality  was  not  confined  to  the  Unitarians ! 

Mr.  F.  seems  to  entertain  peculiar  notions  in  regard  to  the 
obligations  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  those  not  very  consis- 
tent  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  the  peace  of  families  or 
of  society.  He  represents  the  Orthodox  wife  of  a  Unitarian 
husband,  who  goes  to  the  meeting  of  her  choice,  and  worships 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience,  as  violating,  not 
only  her  marriage  vows,"  and  "  those  duties  of  subordination 
and"  respect  which  nature  points  out,"  but  the  obligations  of 
both  "  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  p.  196.  Is  it  true  then, 
we  would  ask,  accordins:  to  the  notions  of  modern  Unitarians, 
that  the  husband  is  bona  fide  the  keeper  of  his  wife's  con- 
science ?  that  he  can  act  for  her  in  her  religious  concerns,  and 
Answer  for  her  in  the  Judgement*?  that  when  charged  hereaf- 
ter with  believing  and  cherishing  a  lie,  it  will  be  enough  for  her 
to  respond,  *■  My  faith  was  that  of  my  husband  !  I  was  told 
that  I  ought  to  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  but  to  form  my 
religion  according  to  his  wishes  !'  What  would  Mr.  F.  say  to 
a  Unitarian  wife,  who  had  an  Orthodox,  or  Universalist,  or  an 
Infidel  husband  ?  Or  if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles, when  believing  wives  in  some  instances  had  unbelieving 
husbands,  what  advice  would  he  have  given  to  these  afflicted 
sisters  ?  Must  they  have  turned  back  from  Christ,  and  gone 
and  worshipped  at  the  heathen  temples  ? — ^It  is  high  time  that 
all  men  of  liberality  or  sense  should  frown  on  the  abominable 
doctrine  here  advocated — a  doctrine  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
bind  in  adamantine  chains  the  consciences  of  half  the  human 
race.  * 

Mr.  F.,  like  some  other  Unitarians  whose  writings  we  have 
Been,^  run^  frequently  into  the  most  palpable  inconsistencies. — 
He  professes  to  be  shocked  at  the  "  uncharitableness  of  the  Or- 
thodox, p.  X,  while  he  continually  imputes  to  them  the  basest 
motives,  and  judges  them  in  the  most  uncharitable  manner. 
"  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  ambition^  avarice^  distinction,  love 
of  power  and  dominion^  love  of  novelty,  ^c.  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  many  of  the  religious  schemes  and  enterprises  of  the 
day."  p.  xiii. — He  censures  the  Orthodox  for  offering  tracts  to 
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ihoee  of  a  different  opinion  from  themselves,  p.  xv ;  but,  wri- 
ting to  one  of  a  different  opinion  from  himself,  he  says,  ^'  I 
shall  endeavor  soon  to  convey  to  ycu  a  number  of  Unitarian 
tracts  and  books,  ubich  I  shall  expect  ycu  wUl  have  the  curi- 
osity, patience,  and  ingenuousness,  to  read ;  to  examine  care- 
fully and  dispassionately.  As  you  wish  to  sustain  the  character 
of  a  man  and  a  Christian,  I  expect  you  will  seize  this  opportu- 
nity to  enlighten  that  ignorance,  i^hich  is  so  disgraceful  to 
yourself,  and  so  unfriendly  to  others."* — He  professes  to  "  assert, 
defend  and  encourage,  the  right  of  free  inquiry  and  privcUe 
judgementj^  p.  155,  but  would  altogether  deprive  the  wife  of 
this  right,  at  least  when  she  differs  from  her  husband,  and  dis- 
courages the  exercise  of  it  in  others.  '^  I  should  advise  you  to 
avoid  the  meetings  which  are  held  so  frequently  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. If  they  entice  you,  consent  not."  p.  112. — In  various 
parts  of  these  Letters,  Mr.  F.  enlarges  upon  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Orthodox  and  Unitarians,  and  labors  to  vindicate  the 
system  of  the  latter  ;  whjle  he  asserts  that  these  ^'  differences 
are  about  things,  not  so  clearly  revealed,  if  revealed  at  all,"  and 
'^  about  which  it  would  be  the  wisdom  of  disputants  '^  to  con- 
fess their  ignorance,  and  their  piety  and  peace  to  let  them 
tUone.^^  p.  7. — He  censures  the  "  exclusive  spirit"  of  the  Or- 
thodox, p.  48,  while  he  himself  disapproves  of  promiscuous 
exchanges,  p.  210,  and  thinks  that  Unitarians  ought  not  to 
'^  send  a  child  to  a  Calvinistic  school  or  College."  p.  45. 

We  might  proceed  to  examine  these  Letters  at  greater 
length  ;  but  we  are  tired  of  the  labor,  and  it  seems  to  us  un- 
necessary. What  propriety  in  undertaking  to  refute  a  man, 
who  thus  perpetually  contradicts  and  refutes  himself? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CREED   OF    LORD   BACON. 

Hie  following^  it  part  of  tb«  creed  of  Sir  FVaads  Bacmi,  Vitcount  of  St.  Albui't, 
lord  high  Chancellor  of  England,  author  of  Novum  Organum  and  other  philoaopb- 
ieal  worfcf ,  and  4>ne  of  the  greatest  geniutet  that  any  age  or  country  has  produced. 

I  believe  that  nothing  is  without  beginning  but  God ;  no  na- 
ture, no  matter,  no  spirit,  but  one  only  and  the  same  God.     That 

*  CXmtt*  what  delicacj  of  aanaer ! ! 
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God,  as  he  is  eternally  almighty,  only  wise,  only  good  in  his  na- 
ture; so  he  is  eternally  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  persons. 

I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  jealous,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  be  pleased  in  any  creature,  thoiigh  the  work  of  his 
own  hands ; .  so  that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world,  could  stand,  or 
can  stand,  one  moment  in  his  eyes,  without  beholding  the  same  in 
the  face  of  a  mediator ;  and  therefore,  that  before  him,  with  whom 
all  things  are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  before  all 
worlds ;  without  which  eternal  counsel  of  his,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  descended  to  any  work  of  creation ;  but  he  should 
have  enjoyed  the  blessed  and  individual  society  of  three  persons  in 
godhead  forever. 

But  that,  out  of  his  eternal  and  infinite  goodness  and  love,  pur- 
posing to  become  a  creator,  and  to  communicate  to  his  creatures, 
he  ordained  in  his  eternal  counsel,  that  one  person  of  the  godhead 
should  be  united  to  one  nature,  and  to  one  particular  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  that  so,  in  the  person  of  the  mediator,  the  true  ladder  might 
be  fixed,  whereby  God  might  descend  to  his  creatures,  and  his 
creatures  might  ascend  to  God. 

That  he  chose  (according  to  his  good  pleasure)  man  to  be  that 
creature,  to  whose  nature  the  person  of  the  ^mal  Son  of  God 
should  be  united ;  and  amongst  the  generations  of  men,  elected  a 
small  flock,  in  whom  (by  the  participation  of  himself)  he  purposed 
to  express  the  riches  of  his  glory.  ^ 

That  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  a  reasonable  soul, 
in  innocency,  in  free-will,  and  in  sovereignty :  that  he  gave  him  a 
law  and  a  commandment,  which  was  in  his  power  to  keep,  but  he 
kept  it  not :  that  man  made  a  total  defection  from  God,  presuming 
to  imagine,  that  the  commandments  and  prohibitions  of  God  were 
not  the  rules  of  good  and  evil. 

That  in  the  fullness  of  time,  according  to  the  promise  and  oath, 
of^  a  chosen  lineage,  descended  the  blessed  Seed  of  the  woman, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  who  was  conceived  by  the.  power  and  overshadowing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  took  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary  :  that  the  Word 
did  not  only  take  flesh,  or  was  joined  to  flesh,  but  was  made  flesh, 
though  without  confusion  of  substance  or  nature ;  so  as  the  etenial 
Son  of  God,  and  the  ever  blessed  Son  of  Mary,  was  one  person. 

That  Jesus,  the  Lord,  became  in  the  flesh  a  sacrificer,  and  sacri-- 
fice  for  sin  ;  a  satisfaction  and  price  to  the  justice  of  God ;  a  meriter 
of  glory  and  the  kingdom ;  a  pattern  of  all  righteousness ;  a  preach- 
er of  the  word  which  himself  was ;  a  finisher  of  the  ceremony ;  a 
comer  stone  to  remove  the  separation  between  Jew  and  Gentile ; 
an  intercessor  for  the  church ;  a  Lord  of  nature  in  his  miracles ;  a 
conqueror  of  death  and  the  power  of  darkness  in  his  resurreclicm ; 
and  that  he  fulfilled  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  performing  all  his 
lacred  offices  and  anointing  on  earth. 

That  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  Christ,  as  they  are  sufficient  to 
do  away  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  they  are  only  eflfectual  to 
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those  which  are  regenerate  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  breaiheth 
where  he  will  of  free  grace ;  which  grace,  as  a  seed  incorruptible, 
quickenelh  the  spirit  of  man,  and  conceivcth  him  anew,  a  son  of 
God,  and  member  of  Christ/ 

That  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  it  be  not  tied  to  any  means 
in  heaven   or  earth,  j^et  is  ordinarily  dispensed  by  the  preaching  1 
of  the  word,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments ;  the  covenants 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  ]  prayer ;  reading ;  the  censures 
of  the  church,  &c. 

That  there  is  an  universal  or  catholic  church  of  God,  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  is  Christ's  spouse,  and  Christ's 
body ;  being  gathered  of  the  fathers  of  the  old  world,  of  the  church 
of  the  Jews,  of  the  spirits  of  the  faithful  dissolved,  and  the  spirits 
of  the  faithful  militant,  and  of  the  names  yet  to  be  born,  which 
are  already  written  in  the  book  of  life.  That  there  is  also  a  visi- 
ble church,  distinguished  by  the  outward  works  of  God's  covenant, 
and  the  receiving  of  the  holy  doctrine,  with  the  use  of  the  myste- 
ries of  God,  and  the  invocation  and  sanctification  of  his  holv  name. 

I  believe,  that  the  souls  of  such  as  die  in  the  Lord  are  blessed, 
and  rest  from  their  labors,  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  God  ;  yet  so  as 
they  are  in  expectation  of  a  farther  revelation  of  their  glory  in  the 
last  day.  At  which  time  all  flesh  of  man  shall  arise  and  be  chang- 
ed, and  shall  appear  and  receive  from  Jesus  Christ  his  eternal 
judgement ;  and  the  glory  of  the  saints  shall  then  be  full ;  and 
the  kingdom  shall  be  given  up  to  God  the  Father.  • 
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I.  A  Memorial  of  the  Year  eighteen  Hundred  and  thirty  one.  : 
A  Sermon  delivered  at  Newburyport,  Dec.  31,  1831,  on  occasion  of 
a  public  thanksgiving  of  several  of  the  Churches  for  the  Spiritual 
Mercies  of  the  past  year.     By  L.  F.  Dimmick.     Newbmyport : 
E.  W.  Allen,  &  Co.  pp.  20. 

Conversion  the  Work  of  God :  A  Sermon  delivered  Dec.  31, 
1831,  a  Dny  derofi*d  bi/  several  Churches  in  Newbvryport  and  its 
vicinity  to  united  praise  for  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  year.  By 
Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.     Newburyport :  W.  &  J.  Gilman.  pp.  24. 

These  discourses,  it  will  be  perceived,  were  delivered  on  the  nme  day,  and 
on  the  same  joyfal  occasioni — an  **  occasion  of  public  thanksgiving  in  sev- 
eral of  the  churches  in  Newburyport  nnd  the  vicinity  for  the  spiritual  mer- 
«io8  of  the  past  year."    It  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Dimmick,  first,  to  answvr 
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■ome  objections  to  Revivals  of  Religion,  and  then  to  speak  of  the  recent  re- 
vivals, of  their  distinctive  character  and  their  results,  as  witnessed  in  his 
own  vicinity,  and  thronghoot  the  country.  His  remarks  are  appropriate  and 
interesting,  honorable  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  calculated  to  leave  deep  and 
right  impressions  on  the  mind.  They  mast  have  prepared  every  devout 
hearer  to  respond  with  new  emphasis,  in  the  language  of  the  text,  The  Lord 
hath  done  great  tilings  for  us,  whereof  toe  are  glad. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Dana's  Sermon  is  also  exceedingly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  Conversion  the  work  of  God.  This  important  truth  is  established, 
first,  from  '*  the  undeniable  fact,  that  naturally  there  is  not  a  particle  of  ho- 
liness, nor  the  remotest  tendency  to  holiness,  in  the  human  breast,"  but  **  the 
depravity  of  man  is  so  deep  and  vital,"  that  no  means,  *'  apart  from  a  special 
divine  interposition,  can  accomplish  the  coaversion  of  the  soul ;" — and,  sec- 
ondly, by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  D.  endeavors  to 
free  the  leading  sentiment  of  his  discourse  from  the  objection,  '*  that  it  is  in- 
compatible with  the  liberty  and  accountability  t)f  man,"  and  makes  it  the 
ground  of  a  fervent  appeal  tp  his  Christian  brethren  and  friends  to  give  to 
Ood  the  glory  to hich  is  due  to  his  name. 

"  If  conversion  is  the  work  of  God ;  if  it  is  a  signal  and  transcendent  dis- 
play of  divine  power  and  mercy  to  man ;  \i  ii  is  the  most  iii valuable  of  all 
blessings;  what  praise  shall  we  render,  this  day,  for  all  the  wonders  which 
havo  marked  the  present  year  ?  Shall  we  not  call  on  our  souls,  and  all  that 
is  within  ua,  to  magnify  the  Holy  One,  for  the  marvellous  things  which  He 
has  wrought  in  the  midnt  of  us,  and  in  our  neighborhood,  and  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  ?  Ours'  has  been  a  country  distinguishingly 
blessed,  from  the  period  when  our  pious  Faihens  sought  these  shores.  Amer- 
ica has  been  signalized  among  the  nations,  as  a  1  nd  of  revivals  of  religion. 
But  no  year,  1  apprehend,  has  been  so  richly  fraught  with  this  mtrcy,  as  the 
preseni.  From  every  region  of  our  country  the  delightful  intelligence  has 
come ;  and  almost  every  gale  has  wafled  to  us  new  materials  fur  dovout  grat- 
itude and  joy.  Characters  the  most  unlovely  and  unpromising,  as  well  as 
the  more  plea<«ing  and  pliant  forms  of  human  nature,  have  been  brought  to 
bow  before  the  doctrines  of  the  cro-s.  The  aged,  and  the  young ;  the 
wealthy,  and  the  poor  ;  the  distinguiphed  in  society,  and  the  almost  unknown ', 
the  self-righteous  and  ihe  profane;  the  moral,  the  intemperate,  the  impure; 
the  hypocrite,  the  infidel,  and  the  scoffer,  have  all  found  a  common  level  at 
the  Saviour's  feel." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  expressions,  which  some  of  the  author's  friends 
might  wish  to  see  altered,  the  sermon  before  us  is  one  of  more  thaii  ordinary 
excellence.-^ We  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of  the  notes  appended  to  it. 
These  notes,  indeed,  discover  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  faithfulness  which  we 
honor  and  approve ;  but  they  also  discover  a  degree  of  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  which  must  be  afflictive  to  himself,  and  may,  by  his 
instrumentality,  be  injurious  to  others.  We  shall  enter  into  no  controversy 
here  on  the  question  whether  all  bin  is  voluntary^  although  we  acknowledge 
that  for  involuntary  sin,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  we  see  not  how  a  persoi^ 
can  feel  himself  culpable,  or  deserving  of  punishment,  any  more  than  for  the 
features  of  bis  face,  or  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  But  we  must  insist  that 
"  the  position,  that  holiness  and  sin  belong  only  to  voluntary  affections  and 
ftctions,"  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  innovation,  a  novelty.    To  mention  but 
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a  tiiigle  instance  I  oar  author  knows  perfectly  well  that,  by  the  venerable 
Spring — a  name  highly  and  deservedly  honored,  not  only  in  Newburyport, 
but  in  all  New  England — this  position  was  strenuously  maintained. 

We  must  also  insist,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  not  of  that  dangeroos, 
destrnctive  tendency, "  going  to  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  religion  and 
even  of  morality,**  which  Dr.  D.  would  represent.  Of  this,  the  excellent 
character  of  those  Orthodox  ministers  in  general  who  have  maintained  this 
doctrine,  (including  all  the  Hopkinsians,  and  how  many  others  we  know  not) 
their  distinguished  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  the  abiding,  happy 
results  of  their  labors,  are  sufficient  proofs.  If  Dr.  D.  uill  show  us  one 
church,  where  this  and  the  kindred  doctrines  were  preached  fitly  years 
ago,  wbich  has  relapsed  into  Unitarianism,  we  will  show  him  twenty,  where 
the  doctrines  of  an  inert  sinful  nature  and  passive  regeneration  were  then 
preached,  which  have  since  made  that  dreadful  plunge.  Persons  were  first 
taught  that  they  could  not  (in  any  sense)  change  their  own  hearts ;  and  then, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  that  they  must  do  such  things  as  they  could ; — they 
must  use  means  and  come  to  the  sacrament  with  such  hearts  as  they  had, 
and  wait  till  GoJ  should  give  them  better  hearts.  Ih  this  way,  many  churches 
became  filled  up,  in  great  measure,  with  unconverted  members  -, — who  pre- 
pared the  way  and  opened  the  door  for  unconverted  ministers ; — who  soon 
persuaded  themselves  and  others  that  conversion,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  was  unnecessary  and  unmeaning.  We  state  those  things  as  matter, 
not  of  speculation,  but  of  sober  history,  of  fact ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  after 
long  and  diligent  inquiry  and  observation,  that  this,  in  nearly  every  case, 
was  the  manner,  in  wbich  Arminianisra  and  Unitarianism  crept  into  the 
ehurches  of  New  England.  And  should  another  crop  of  these  tares  (which 
may  God  avert !)  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  us  to  trouble  us,  in  all  probability 
the  ground  will  be  prepared  for  them,  and  the  seed  sown,  in  a  similar  way. 

We  must  further  tay,  before  closing,  that  we  know  of  no  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians among  us  who  deny  *'  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity  "  or  are  chargea- 
ble with  admitting  the  fearful  consequences  of  such  a  denial  on  which  Dr.  D. 
has  insisted.  There  may  be  those,  there  certainly  are,  who  explain  this  doc- 
trine differently  from  our  author ;  but  we  know  of  none  who  profess  to  deny 
either  its  truth,  or  its  importance.  Much' less  do  we  know  of  any  who  "  vir- 
tually say  to  sinners,   Without  Christ  you  can  do  every  thing  /'* 

In  some  of  jlhe  concluding  sentences  ot  these  Notes,  we  are  happy  to  ex- 
press our  entire  concurrence  with  the  author. 

"  Men  should  be  frequently  reminded  that  their  natural  faculties,  and  their 
means  of  knowledge,  constitute  them  free  and  accountable  agents,  and  lay 
them  under  immediate  and  infinite  obligations  to  give  themselves  to  God. 
Their  inability,  which  they  are^  prone  to  regard  as  their  excuse,  is  really  their 
sin ;  for  it  is  an  affair  of  the  heart.  All  this,  however,  does  not  vacate  their 
dependence  on  the  sovereign  mercy  of  Heaven,  for  everv  right  thought  and 
feeling.  And  until  this  dependence^  as  well  as  this  obltgatttm  be  seen  and 
felt,  they  will  be  ill  prepared  to  submit  to  Christ.  Should  the  period  arrive, 
when  the  importance  and  necessity  of  divine  influence  shall  be  denied,  or 
overlooked,  or  little  felt,  it  would  be  a  dark  day  ibr  our  country.  The  Holy 
Spirit  would  withdraw.    All  our  bright  and  lovely  prospects  would  be  blast* 
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ed.    Oar  charehes  would  laneoiah  and  die.    Adieu,  then,  to  genoiae  conver- 
siona,  and  genuine  reTivala  of  religion.    Adieu  to  religion  itaelf." 

2<  The  prospects  of  the  Heathen  without  the  Gospel :  A  Sermon 
preached  171,  Portland,  on  Sabbath  evening,  Feb.  26,  1832.  By 
Bbnnet  Tyler,  D.  D.     Portland :  A.  Shirley,     pp.  22. 

"Several  MinisterB  in  Portland  and  the  vicinity  have  agreed  to  sustain  a  Monthly 
Missionary  Lecture,  to  be  preached  on  the  last  Sabbath  evening  in  each  month,  with  a 
view  to  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  favor  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions."  The 
discourse  before  us  was  delivered  on  one  ef  these  occasions.  The  preacher  shows 
conclusively  that  the  heathen  will  not  be  saved,  because  they  "  live  agreeably  to  the 
light  which  thej'  enjoy,"  for  so  they  do  not  live  3  nor  because  "  of  their  sincerity,"  for 
they  cannot  be  thought  sincere  in  cdl  their  conduct,  and  their  sincerity,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  no  excuse  for  wilful  ignorance  and  consequent  sin.  "  We  are  brought,  therefore,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  heathen,  if  saved  at  all,  must  be  saved  throu^  the  intervention 
of  pardoning  mercy."  But  mercy  cannot  be  extended  to  sinners,  except  through  ^/^lii/i 
in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  '  how  shall  the  heathen  believe  on  him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard  V — Dr.  Tyler  does  not,  indeed,  undertake  to  decide  that  none  of  the  adult 
heathen  have  ever  been  saved ;  but  he  insists  that  to  suppose  thjem  saved,  except  pos- 
sibly in  some  extraordinary  cases,  "  is  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  the  Bible,  and 
with  the  vhole  history  of  the  heathen  world."  On  the  ground  of  this  conclusion!  he 
oj^ges  impressively  and  eloquently  "  the  duty  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen." 
We  would  gladly  quote  whole  pages  from  this  part  of  the  discussion,  but  our  limits 
will  not  permit.  The  reading  and  bearing  discourses  such  as  this  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease the  interest  in  (avor  of  Missions,  and  to  "  promote  the  grand  enterprize  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world." 

3.  Biography  of  Self  ToAight  Men.  With  an  Introductory  Es- 
say, by  B.  B.  Edwards.  Boston:  Perkins  &  Marvin.  1832. 
pp.312. 

The  public  are  here  presented  with  more  than  thirty  biographical  sketches  (some  of 
them  short)  of  men  who,  by  thehr  own  enterprise  and  exertions,  and  the  accompanying 
blessing  of  God,  raised  themselves  from  humble  life  to  stations  of  high  respectability 
and  usefulness.  The  object  of  the  compiler  (which  is  to  afford  encouragement  to  a 
laige  and  deserving  class  of  young  men  in  our  country,  who  are  now  struggling  to  rise 
in  the  same  way)  is  certainly  one  of  great  importance.  We  hope  he  may  be  induced 
still  farther  to  prosecute  his  plan,  and  favor  the  public  with  an  additional  volume. 

4.  Tales, of  the  Indians ;  being  prominent  passages  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  North  American  Natioes.  Taken  from  Authentic 
Sources.  By  BC  B.  Thatcher,  Esq.  Boston :  Waitt  &  Dow. 
1831.     pp.  253. 

Thb  little  volume  aflfords  evidence  o(  patient  research,  and  of  competent  informa 
tion,  on  the  part  of  iu  author.  His  "  tales,"  he  assures  us,  are  not  fictions,  but  have 
been  gleaned  lirom  rare  works  of  unquestioned  authority.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  will  be  entirely  new  to  the  generality  of  American  readers.  The  work  is  design- 
ed and  calculated  to  give  a  fair  illustration  of  the  Indian  character.  We  were  partic- 
ularly and  painfully  mterested  in  bis  account  ot"  the  Christian  Indians,"  (so  called)  or 
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thote  individuals  of  different  (nb«t  who  were  lo  tome  extent  civilised,  Cbristi«iii]iedy 
and  formed  into  a  commuuiiy  by  themselves,  by  the  efibrts  of  the  Moravians,  near  Ifae 
middle  of  the  last  century.— Mr.  Thatcher  is  evidently  a  friend  of  the  Indians ;  and  aB 
who  sympathize  with  him  in  such  friendship  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
this  interesting  volume. 

5.  Biography  of  Pious  Persons,  abridged  for  Youth.     Spring- 
field: MeiTiain,  Little  &  Co.     1832.     pp.  336. 

The  lovers  of  religious  biography  will  be  interested  and  profited  in  the  penisal  of 
this  little  volume.  They  have  here  sketches  of  the  lives  of  forty  individuals,  who  lived 
at  different  periods  through  nearly  three  centuries,  and  were  "  di verbified  by  everj 
grade  of  raiik  and  station,  from  the  obscurity  of  the  humble  householder,  to  the  poop 
of  nobility,  and  the  splendor  of  a  throne."  Yet  'amidst  all  this  coutrast  of  structive 
and  circumstance,  oue  possession  was  common  to  them  all.'  It  was  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel — the  '  oue  thing  needful'  for  them — '  the  good  part  which  could  not  be  takes 
away.'  This  '  guarded  them  in  prosperity,'  and  *  sustained  them  in  adversity  ;*  '  gave 
them  the  victory  over  temptation,'  and  '  took  from  the  ills  of  life  their  power  lo 
the  soul.'  We  hope  every  youthful  reader  of  the  volume  may  ri»e  from  it  with 
impressions  of  the  reality  and  excellency  of  this  holy  religion,  and  with  new  resolulioH 
to  ma^e  tne  pearl  of  great  price  his  own. 

6.  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  ancient  and  modern^  in 
four  books ;  much  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved,  from  the  pri' 
mary  authorities.  By  John  Lawrence  Von  Mosheih,  D.  D. 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  A  New  and  Literal 
Translation,  from  the  original  Latin,  with  copious  additional 
notes,  original  and  selected.  By  James  Murdock,  D.  D.  New 
Haven :  Published  by  A.  H.  Maltby.  3  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  L  pp.  256. 
1832. 

We  welcome  this  new  translation  of  Blosbeim  for  two  reasons : — 1.  The  translatios 
by  Maclaine,  thniugfa  which  alone  the  work  has  hitherto  been  accessible  to  the  Knglidi 
reader,  can  hardly  u\  strictness  be  called  a  tranalation.  It  is,  in  many  {>arts  of  it,  mors 
properly  n  paraphroMe, — in  which  the  sense  of  the  original  is  amplified,  modified,  and 
m  etfect  alteied.  -  ]>r.  Maclaine  admits  that  he  has  "  taken  considerable  lil)erties  with 
his  author'* — an  admi^tsion  which,  of  itself,  is  enough  to  destroy  the  credit  of  his  work» 
as  a  euide  lo  the  actual  results  and  staiemrnts  ol  Mosbeim.  The  new  translation,  it 
may  oe  presumed,  is  free  from  this  objection.  But  t.  l)r.  Murdock  has  enriched  tke 
work  belore  us-wiih  numerou.H  and  valuable  original  notes,  comprising  an  amuunt  of 
information  derived  from  Kcclesiastical  histonans  who  have  wriUcu  bince  Moslveim. 
Of  the  firbt  volume — the  only  one  yet  published— these  notes  constitute  almost  a  third 
part. 

7.  The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  in  the  Contrivance 
awl  Accomplishment  of  MavUs  Redemption.  By  William  Bates, 
D.  D.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  A.  Ale^wander,  D.  D. 
New  York:  J.  Leavitt.  Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewsier.  1831. 
pp.  348. 

William  Bales  was  one  of  the  "  theological  giants''  of  the  seventeenth  century,  aad 
greatly  admired  amon^  his  cotemporaries  for  the  majesty,  beauty,  and  eloquence  of 
Eis  style.  Of  all  his  printed  works,  tliis  on  the  ''  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes"  it 
perhaps  the  most  valuable.  **  It  would  be  difiicult  to  mention  any  single  work  in 
which  the  glorious  plan  of  man's  redemption  is  more  fully  and  clearly  exhibited." 
Tlie  public  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Alexander  for  bringing  it  forw  ard,  as  well  as 
for  his  instructive  Preface. 
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LETTERS   TO   YOUNG   MINISTERS. 
LETTER    IV. 

BbLOVEO   BrXTHRBH   AtfD   FRIBVDIy 

To  ascertain  the  best  manner  of  inculcating  moral  obligation 
must  be  regarded  by  all,  especially  by  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
as  a  matter  of  high  importance.  And  how  can  we  expect  to 
do  this,  except  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures? 
What  better  can  we  do,  than  to  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God? 
What  more  effectual  method  can  we  pursue,  of  impressing  the 
minds  of  men  with  their  obligations,  than  that  which  God 
himself  has  chosen  ?  Let  us  then  listen  to  divine  instruction, 
and  by  a  careful  attention  to  our  inspired  model,  endeavor  to 
settle  our  minds  on  this  interesting  subject. 

I  have  already  advanced  the  sentiment,  to  which  I  doubt  not 
you  readily  accede,  that  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  and 
the  modes  of  teaching  which  have  been  practised  among  Chris- 
tian ministers  in  any  place  or  at  any  time,  may  properly  be 
subjected  to  a  candid,  fair,  and  thorough  examination.  Indeed, 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  subjected  to  such  examination,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  strife,  but  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whert 
the  truth  lies.  We  are  directed  to  prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.  The  cause  of  truth  can  never  be 
injured  by  diligent  and  impartial  examination ;  nor,  in  my  view, 
can  it  be  considered  as  safe,  except  where  such  examination  is  gen- 
erally  encouraged.  This  principle  of  free  inquiry  is  so  important, 
that  we  ought  surely  to  be  wUling  that  our  own  opinions  and 
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manner  of  teaching  ebould  be  reviewed  with  perfect  freedotn  by 
our  brethren.  And  when  they  think  proper  to  enter  on  such  a 
review,  and  to  charge  us  with  what  is  incorrect  and  unscripitt- 
ral,  we  ought  to  receive  it  meekly,  and,  if  done  with  a  right 
spirit,  thankfully  too,  remembering  that  we  are  falUble  at  beet, 
and  endeavoring  to  profit  by  the  animadversions  which  are 
made  upon  us. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add  by  way  of  introduction,  except 
to  request  you  to  guard  against  hasty  conclusions,  and  to  sus- 
pend your  judgment  in  regard  to  the  subject  now  to  be  examined| 
till  you  shall  have  carefully  attended  to  all  which  I  have  to  of- 
fer. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  many  ministers,  at  the  {Hresent 
day,  endeavor  to  impress  the  minds  of  sinners  with  their  obli-^ 
gation  to  love  God  and  obey  the  gospel,  is  to  assert,  in  strong 
and  unqualified  terms,  that  they  can  do  this,  that  they  have 
abilitt/  or  power  to  love  and  obey  God.  And  there  are  not  a 
few  who  generally  make  this  their  first  and  chief  argument 
Some  of  the  most  popular  and  successfiil  preachers  that  I  have 
known,  have  been  accustomed  to  inculcate  obligation  in  this 
way.  Indeed  this  has  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  been  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  those  ministers  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
most  intimate  connection,  and  whose  intelligence  and  piety  I 
have  regarded  with  the  sincerest  esteem  and  aifection.  On  this 
account,  I  would  gladly  leave  this  subject  untouched,  did  I  not 
suppose  that  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  church  requires  me 
to  rise  above  nil  personal  considerations.  The  subject,  I  am  well 
aware,  has  difficulties,  some  inherent,  and  more  factitious.  But 
I  cannot  admit  this  to  be  a  reason  for  passing  it  in  silence.  And 
I  may  perhaps  feel  a  little  more  bold  to  speak  on  the  present  sub- 
ject, because  the  general  manner  of  teaching  which  I  shall  un- 
dertake to  examine,  has  been  my  own  manner,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  so  happily  associ- 
ated. 

On  this,  as  well  a?  every  other  subject  relating  to  the  duty  of 
ministers,  our  first  and  principal  inquiry  must  be,  what  saith 
the  scripture?  Do  the  inspired  writers  inculcate  upon  the 
sinner  his  obligation  to  repent  and  obey  the  gospel,  by  affirm- 
ing that  he  is  able  to  repent  and  obey  ?  Let  us,  like  the  noble 
Bereans,  carefully  search  the  scriptures,  to  see  whether  these 
things  are  so.  If  Cbrist  and  his  prophets,  and  Apostles  judged 
this  consideration  to  be  so  eminently  suited,  as  some  imagine, 
to  impress  the  mind  of  the  sinner  with  his  obligation  to  be  ho- 
ly, nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  this  must 
be  apparent  in  the  sacred  records.     Doubtless  the  inspired  wri- 
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lers  had  as  much  desire  as  any  of  us  have,  to  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  man,  and  to  wake  up  in  the  sinner  a  proper  sense  of 
his  duty.  In  various  ways  they  labored  to  do  this.  But  did 
they  ever  labor  to  do  it  in  the  way  now  under  consideration  ?  Did 
they  ever  assert  that  sinners  can  do  what  God  requires  ?  I  have 
found  no  place  in  the  Bible  where  they  do  this,  though  I  have 
searched  diligently  for  such  a  place,  and  have  sometimes  won- 
dered that  there  was  none. 

Now  if  the  result  of  my  inquiries  is  according  to  truth,  it 
must  be  a  fact  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  those  divinely 
conunissioned  teachers  whom  we  regard  as  infallible,  never,  in 
any  instance,  urged  the  consideration  that  sinners  are  able  to 
obey  the  divine  commands,  as  a  means  of  impressing  them 
with  their  obligation  to  obey.  How  can  this  fact  be  disposed  of 
by  ^those  who  frequently  urge  this  very  consideration  ?  I  can 
imagine  only  three  things  which  they  would  think  proper  to 
say. 

The^r*^  is,  that  the  sacred  teachers  considered  the  ability  of 
sinners  to,  be  so  evident,  that  it  did  not  need  to  be  either  proved 
or  affirmed,  but  might  always  be  taken  for  granted ; — just  as  I 
have  endeavored  in  a  former  letter  to  show  the  case  to  have 
been  in  respect  to  moral  obligation. 

Here  I  readily  admit  that  the  kind  and  degree  of  ability 
which  really  belongs  to  the  sinner,  namely,  that  combination 
of  powers  and  faculties  which  constitute  a  moral  agent,  was 
indeed  considered  by  the  sacred  teachers  to  be  so  evident,  that 
it  did  ttot  need  to  be  even  mentioned  by  them.  And  why  is  it 
not  safe  for  us  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  to  copy  their  example  ? 
If  it  was  proper  for  them  to  take  the  sinnei-'s  ability  for  granted, 
without  making  any  mention  of  it ;  why  not  equally  proper  for 
us  ?  If  when  they  on>itted  to  urge  the  sinner's  ability,  they 
omitted  nothing  which  was  suited  to  be  profitable  to  the  souls  of 
men ;  why  may  not  we  safely  treat  the  subject  in  the  same 
manner  ?  And  if  they  are  not  justly  exposed  to  the  charge  of 
denying  the  sinner's  moral  oWigation,  or  of  denying  any  abil- 
ity which  the  sinner  possesses,  because  they  made  no  distinct 
mention  of  such  ability ;  why  should  this  charge  be  brought 
against  any  preachers  at  the  present  day,  because  they  do  as 
the  inspired  writers  did? 

But,  secondly,  it  may  be  said  there  are  circumstances  at  the 
present  time  which  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  new  modes  of 
teaching.  There  are  new  errors  to  be  confuted;  new  false 
refuges  to  be  exposed ;  new  misapprehensions  to  be  corrected. 
And  though  there  might  be  no  particular  occasion  for  the  in- 
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spired  writers  distinctly  to  mentioa  the  sinner's  ability,  there 
is  much  occasion  to  mention  it  now. 

An  allegation  of  this  kind,  I  acknowledge,  deserves  very 
serious  consideration.  For  it  is  certainly  important  that  our 
mode  of  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  ever-varying  states 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ever-varjring  circiunstances  of  the 
world.  And  if  it  plainly  appears  tliat  the  sinner  at  this  day  makes 
use  of  any  plea  to  justify, himself,  which  we  have  reason  to 
think  never  occured  to  the  sinner  at  any  of  the  times  w^hen  the 
inspired  writers  Uved ;  we  must  meet  the  case  as  well  aa  we 
can ;  and  having  no  express  precept  or  example  in  the  word  of 
God  to  direct  us,  we  mu&it  derive  what  help  we  can  from  the 
general  instructions  of  the  Bible,  and  seek  wisdom  from  above 
to  guide  us  in  tlie  right  way. 

But  would  it  not  be  rather  strange  and  unaccountable,  if 
none  of  the  many  generations  of  sinners,  addressed  by  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles,  ever  fell  into  the  particular  error  which 
it  is  so  necessary  to  confute  at  the  present  day  ?  In  all  those 
former  periods,  sinners  had  the  same  deceitful  and  wicked  hearts 
as  they  now  have, — hearts  inclined  in  all  possible  ways  to  repel 
the  charge  of  blame-worthiness,  and  frill  of  inventions  to  justify 
or  palUate  disobedience.  The  sacred  teachers  held  forth  the 
doctrine  of  man's  depraved,  ruinpd,  helpless  state,  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  being  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  and  saved  by 
grace.  Now  can  it  be  believed,  that  no  sinners  were  di^^xieed 
to  pervert  this  doctrine,  and  excuse  themselves,  in  the  same 
maimer  as  they  do  at  the  present  day  ?  Our  Saviour,  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  evidently  meant  to  expose  the  same  kind 
of  plea  which  is  now  made.  One  of  the  servants  accused  his 
Lord  of  reaping  where  he  had  not  sown.  This  wicked  servant 
'  was  manifestly  intended  to  represent  those  sinners  who  think 
that  God  demands  too  much  of  them, — more  than  he  has  giv- 
en them  the  means  of  performing.  And  the  Apostle  Paul 
speaks  of  those  who  attempt  to  justify  themselves  in  their  sins, 
on  account  of  their  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God  for  salva- 
tion. I  must  therefore  be  slow  to  admit,  that  there  w^as  not, 
among  sinners  formerly,  the  same  disposition  as  there  is  now  to 
pervert  the  truths  of  religion,  and  to  palliate  their  own  guilt ; 
or  that  they  were  less  fruitful  in  excuses  and  self-justifying  pleas. 
If  sinners  in  former  times  did  indeed  make  less  of  the  plea 
of  inabihty  than  they  do  now ;  was  it  not  probably  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  their  depravity,  and  guilt,  and  dependence  cm 
God,  were  taught  in  a  more  plain,  simple  and  earnest  manner 
than  they  are  at  the  present  day  ?  And  if  we  can  do  any 
thing  towards  diminishing  the  frequency  and  influence  of  the 
plea  of  inability ;  must  it  not  be  by  excluding  from  the  pulpit 
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all  abstruse  speculations  on  the  subject;  by  going  back  to  the 
serious,  plain,  practical  manner  of  the  inspired  teachers ;  and  by 
employing  the  very  considerations,  and,  more  frequently,  the 
very  language,  which  they  employed?  If  there  are  any  new 
excuses  and  pleas  among  sinners,  might  we  not  most  effectually 
remove  them,  simply  by  avoiding  new  and  unscriptural  mod^ 
of  teaching? 

Thirdly.  It  may  be  said  that  the  meaning  of  words  and 
phrases  has  been  changed,  and  that  in  order  to  teach  just  what 
the  sacred  writers  taught  in  regard  to  the  sinner's  obligation, 
we  must  make  use  of  other  language ;  that  what  they  taught 
in  other  ways,  without  any  mention  of  the  sinners's  ability, 
we  must  teach  by  expressly  affirming  and  urging  his  abil- 
ity. 

To  this  I  reply :  If  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words  and 
phrases  employed  in  the  Bible  to  enforce  the  sinner's  obligation, 
has  been  changed,  and  is  not  now  rightly  understood ;  then 
let  those  words  and  phrases  be  explained,  and  their  proper  mean- 
ing restored ;  so  that  when  we  would  teach  the  same  things 
which  the  sacred  writers  meant  to  teach,  we  may  safely  use 
expressions  and  representations  of  the  same  kind,  and  may  feel 
that  tliere  is  no  necessity  for  any  other. 


Thus  far  I  have  presented  only  the  negative  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  dwelt  on  the  fact,  that  the  inspired  teachers  do  not 
any  where  expressly  assert  the  sinner's  ability  to  obey  God.  I' 
must  now  add,  that  they  expressly  assert  the  contrary.  This 
feci  is  as  obvious  as  the  other,  and  it  is  certainly  as  important 
I  have  for  many  years  been  led  more  particularly  to  consider 
this  fact,  by  attention  to  the  word  of  God. 

What  I  now  undertake  is  to  show,  that  the  inspired  teachers 
frequently  assert  the  sinner's  inability  to  render  holy  obedi- 
ence to  Ood.  Or  thus :  when  the  inspired  teachers  say  any 
thing  in  relation  to  the  sinner's  ability  to  obey  God,  they  often 
expressly  deny  that  he  has  such  ability. 

An  attempt  to  explain  the  language  in  which  inspired  men 
asserted  the  sinner's  inability,  or  to  solve  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  subject  is  supposed  to  be  involved,  would  not  be  proper  here. 
I  shall  attend  to  these  things  in  their  place.  The  first  thing 
which  it  19  important  for  us  to  know  is,  the  simple  testimony 
of  the  scriptures.  This  testimony  I  shall  now  endeavor  to 
itate  plainly,  impartially,  and  fully,  remembering  that  both  in 
f^ard  to  our  fiedth  and  our  jnracticey  we  are  scrupulouflly  to  con- 
ton  to  this  as  our  standard. 
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I  begin  with  John  6 :  44.  Jesus  had  been  convening  with 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  their  inquir- 
ies and  objections,  explaining  his  character  and  work  as  a 
Saviour,'  inculcating  the  duty  of  receiving  him,  and  charging 
upon  them  the  sin  of  rejecting  him.  Just  before  the  words  re- 
ferred to  were  spoken,  '^  the  Jews  murmured  because  he  said, 
I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  And  th^ 
said,  is  not  this  Jesiis  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother 
we  know  1  How  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  I  came  down  from 
heaven  ?  Jesus,  therefore,  answered  and  said  unto  them,''  (an 
answer  which .  may  appear-  strange  to  some  of  us,)  "  murmur 
not  among  yourselves.  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except 
the  Father  who  hath  sent  ms  draw  himJ^ — In  the  next  verse 
he  confirms  what  he  here  said,  by  showing  from  the  Old 
Testament,  that  a  man's  coming  to  him  depends  on  the  effectual 
teaching  of  the  Father.  •  It  will  be  very  apparent  to  you,  that 
in  the  midst  of  those  objecting,  cavilling  Jews,  Christ  had  all 
possible  reason  to  express  himself  with  caution,  and  to  avoid 
any  language  which  could  be  a  just  ground  of  objection  or  com- 
plaint. We  can  hardly  conceive  of  circumstances  which  would 
render  it  more  important  to  guard  against  all  expressions,  which 
could  fairly  admit  of  a  meaning  contrary  to  the  truth.  Jesus 
never  used  any  such  expressions.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
those  cavilling,  selfjustifying  Jews,  he  plainly  and  openly  de- 
clared ;  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  (ovdag  dvvaia$^  no  man  is 
€U>le  to  come  unto  me)  except  the  Father  who  hath  sent  roe 
draw  him."  Nor  did  he  say  any  thing  afterwards  to  alter  the 
sense,  or  to  diminish  the  force  of  this  remarkable  declaration. 
So  far  from  this,  that  in  v.  65th  of  the  same  chapter,  he  repeat- 
ed the  same  sentiment  in  nearly  the  same  words.  "  Therefore 
J  said  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  it  be 
given  him  of  my  Father." 

Matt.  12: 34.  Christ  said  to  the  Jews ;  (''  nooc?  dwaaOs  how  aie 
ye  able,)  how  ccm  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things?  for  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh."  He  had  just 
before  illustrated  the  same  sentiment  by  the  figure  of  a  tree  and 
its  fruit  '^  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  good,  or  make 
the  tree  bad,  and  its  fruit  bad.  For  by  the  fruit,  the  tree  is 
known."  Then  follow  the  words  before  cited.  ^^  How  can 
ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ?  for  out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  The  things  which  you  speak 
proceed  from  your  heart,  as  truly  as  fruit  from  the  tree.  And 
as  you  are  evil — that  'is,  evil  in  hearty  you  can  no  more  speak 
what  is  truly  good,  than  a  bad  tree  can  bear  good  fruit  The 
interrogative  form  is  chosen  for  the  sake  oi  saying  en^ihaticallyy 
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ye  cannot.  He  uses  the  same  figure  for  the  same  purpose, 
Matt.  7 :  18.  ^'  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  nor 
an  evil  tree  good  fruit." 

John  6 :  44.  "  How  <»»  ye  believe,  {nmg  dwaoOi  how  are 
ye  o6Z«^  to  believe)  who  receive  honor  one  of  another,  &c?" 
Here  again  the  interrogative  form  is  used  for  the  sake  of  saying 
emphatically,  that  they  who  make  it  their  object  to  seek  world- 
ly honor,  cannot  believe  in  Christ, 

John  12 :  39.  "  Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  because 
that  Esaias  said  again,  he  hath  blinded  their  eyes  tS&c."  They 
were  not  able  to  believe,  because  they  were  in  the  blinded,  har- 
dened state  of  those  described  by  the  prophet. 

John  8:  43.  "Why  do  ye  not  understand  nay  speech? 
Because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word." — The  language  thus  far 
quoted,  was  the  language  of  the  great  Prophet,  the  Light  of  the 
world,  the  perfect  pattern  of  all  his  ministers.  Other  divindy 
authorised  teachers  made  use  of  the  same  kind  of  phraseology. 
Rom.  8:7.  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ;  for 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  ca7i  be."  The 
Apostle  does  not  deem  it  sufficient  to  affirm  it  as  a  certain  fact, 
that  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law,  but  says  in  addi- 
tion, that  it  cannot  be.  In  the  next  verse,  he  expresses  the 
same  thing  in  a  personal  way.  "  So  then  they  that  are  in  the 
flesh,"  they  that  have  the  carnal  mind,  "  cannot  please  God." 

1  Cor.  2:  14.  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit ;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him :  and  he  cannot 
know  them,  he  is  not  able  to  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned."  Here,  as  before,  the  Apostle  does  not 
stop  with  asserting  the  simple  fact,  that  the  natural  man  does 
not  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  but  goes  faither  and  asserts 
that  he  cannot  know  them. 

2  Tim.  3:  7.  The  Apostle  speaks  ofsome  who  are  "always 
learning,  and  yet  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth." — Heb.  3 :  19.  "  So  we  see  that  they  dould  not  enter 
in  because  of  unbelief." — Heb.  6:  4 — 6.  The  writer  here  says  of 
certain  sinners,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them  again  to  repent- 
ance.— To  the  same  general  class  of  texts  belongs  Rpm.  5 ;  6, 
"  For  when  we  were  without  strength,  (aaOiPwv,  feeble,  ineffi- 
cient, unable  to  effect  our  salvation,)  in  due  time  Christ  died  for 
the  ungodly." 

It  will  be  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  to  consider 
also  the  manner  in  which  the  scriptures  speak  of  the  ability  of 
Christians.  For  it  must  be  that  Christians  have  as  much 
abihty  to  conform  to  the  divine  law,  as  impenitent  sinners  have ; 
no  one  having  ever  supposed  that  persons  lose  any  part  of  their 
ability  to  obey  Go4  by  becoming  his  children. 
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See  then  how  this  subject  is  treated  by  our  Saviour,  John 
15 :  4,  6.  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples ;  "  Abide  in  rae,  and  I  in 
you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself ^  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  vine ; 
ye  are  the  branqfies.  He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  without  me,  (or  separate 
from  me,)  ye  can  do  nothing."  Ye  are  no  more  able  of 
yourselves,  without  assistaticefrom  me,  to  bear  the  fruits  of 
holiness,  than  a  branch  is  to  bear  fruit,  when  separate 
from  the  vine. 

The  apostles  remembered  this  sentiment  There  is  nothing 
which  they  speak  of  more  earnestly,  than  their  own  dependence, 
and  the  dependence  of  all  believers,  on  divine  aid.  2  Cor. 
2 :  16.  The  apostle  here  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  his  own 
insufficiency,  and  that  if  the  other  apostles,  for  the  work  to 
which  they  were  called.  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 
He  recurs  to  this  sentiment  again,  2  Cor.  3 :  5,  where,  after  ad- 
verting to  the  sticcessfrd  labors  of  the  apostles,  he  says ;  ^^  Not  that 
we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing  {Xoyion^^ai  r<, 
Co  reason  out  any  thing)  as  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is 
<rf  God."  In  2  Cor.  12,  the  apostle  tells  us  that  he  labored 
under  a  particular  infirmity,  and  prayed  the  Lord  to  deliver  him 
from  it  But  the  Lord  chose  to  let  his  infirmity  remain,  and 
to  answer  his  prayer  by  promising  needed  assistance.  "  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness."  The  apostle  therefore  glories  in  his  infirmity,  as 
the  occasion  of  making  rnxxe  manifest  the  power  of  Christ  In 
Phil.  4 :  13,  we  find  the  same  sentiment  of  dependence.  "  I 
can  do  all  things" — how  ?  of  himself?  No.  The  thought  of 
sufficient  ability  in  himself  did  not  enter  his  mind.  He  Baysi, 
"  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  me." 
The  power  he  relied  upon  was  to  be  derived  from  Christ.     So 

1  Tim.  1 :  12.  "  I  thank  Jesus  Christ  who  hath  enabled  or 
strengthened  me."    His  direction  to  HTimothy  implies  the  same, 

2  Tim.  2 :  1.  "  Be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  JesusJ* 
In  Ephes.  6 :  10,  he  says  to  believers  generally ;  "  Be  strong  in 
the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might"  And  in  the  same 
epistle,  Ch.  3 :  16,  he  prays  that  God  would  grant  them  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit,  See  also  Col.  1:  11. 
So  Peter  prays,  1  Pet  5 :  10,  "  The  God  of  all  grace  make 
you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  setde  you."  And  how  often 
did  God's  people  under  both  dispensations  acknowledge  their 
own  weaknecB,  and  look  to  God  as  their  strength.  ^^  God  is 
our  strength,^    ^Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in 
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thee.^^  «  This  is  the  man,"  (speaking  of  a  proud,  wicked  man) 
— "  This  is  the  man  who  made  not  God  his  strength."  "  The 
Lord  is  our  helpJ''  "  Our  help  cometh  from  the  Lord."  "  Hap- 
py is  the  man  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help."  ^'  O 
Israel,  thou  has  destroyed  thyself;  but  in  me  is  thy  AcZp." 
"  The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmitied."  "Let  us  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace  that  we  may  find  grace  to  help  in  every  time 
of  need."  "  Strengthen  thou  me  according  to  thy  word." 
"  Help  thou  me."  "  Help  thou  mine  unbelief."  Such  is  the 
general,  representation  which  the  Scriptures  make  of  the  con- 
scious weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  saints,  and  their  depen- 
dence on  the  power  of  God.  And  if  any  one  should  say  that 
sinners  have  as  much  power  as  saints,  he  certainly  would  not 
say,  that  they  have  more. 

I  must  also  refer  you  to  those  passages  which  set  forth  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  sinner's  conversion  and  salvation. 
Jer.  13 :  23.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
Lieopard  his  spots  ?  Then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  evil  ?"  Our  Saviour  on  a  particular  occasion  repre- 
sented that  it  was  as  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  be  saved,  as  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  His  disciples,  on 
hearing  this,  exclaimed  with  great  astonishment ;  "  Who  then 
can  be  saved  ?"  What  reply  did  Jesus  make  ?  Did  he  tell  them, 
that  they  had  mistaken  his  meaning,  and  that  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  was  not  so  great  as  they  seemed  to  think  ?  Did  he 
explain  away  what  he  had  said?  No.  He  simply  answered ; 
*f  With  men  it  is  impossible^  but  not  with  God  :  for  with  God 
all  things  are  possible." — Other  passages,  bearing  gn  the  same 
subject,  need  not  be  cited. 

To  this  quotation  of  texts,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks. 

Whatever  was  the  thing  which  Christ  and  his  Aposdes 
meant  by  the  inability  of  the  sinner^  we  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge that  they  mxide  use  of  jU  and  proper  language  to  ex- 
press it,  W^hat  that  language  was  we  have  seen.  The  sinner 
cannot  come  to  Christy  except  the  Father  draw  him.  He 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  divine  law.  He  cannot  please 
Ood.  He  cannot  believe.  The  inspired  teachers  do  not  say 
this  timidly  and  faindy ,  but  boldly  and  emphatically.  They  do 
not  sayitonce  or  twice,  and  incidentally;  but  they  say  it  ^ener* 
My,  when  they  have  occasion  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject; 
and  they  say  it  very  plainly  and  directly,  I  maintain,  that  they 
had  good  reason  for  all  this  ;  that  what  they  did  was  prop- 
er ;  that  the  case  of  the  sinner  was  really  such,  as  to  render 
it  Just  and  suitable  far  them  to  affirm  his  inability  in  the 
ways  above  described. 
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Now  if  the  sinner's  inability  is  such,  that  it  was  just  and  suit- 
able for  teachers,  divinely  inspired,  familiarly  to  descrilje  it  in  the 
language  above  quoted ;  who  can  hesitate  to  allow  that  the  same 
is  just  and  suitable  for  us  ?  and  if,  when  they  had  occasion  to 
say  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  sinner's  ability,  they  did  expressly 
teach  that  he  is  not  able,  of  himself,  to  believe  and  obey ;  why 
should  not  we  do  the  same  ?  Is  not  the  sinner  in  the  same  state 
now,  as  he  was  formerly  ?  Does  not  the  same  obstacle  lie  in  the 
way  of  his  returning  to  God?  Is  he  not  unable  to  come  to  Christ, 
without  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  same  sense  as  he  was 
when  Christ  and  the  Apostles  preached?  How  then  can  we 
avoid  the  inference,  that  it  is  proper  for  us  to  express  the  sin- 
ner's inability  as  they  did  ?  In  addressing  themselves  to  men,  they 
employed  language  which  was  plain  and  intelligible,  and  every 
way  suited  to  enlighten  conscience  and  touch  the  heart. 
And,  why  should  not  we  copy  their  example  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  as  well  as  any  other  ? 

But  there  are  many  ministers  of  the  gospel  at  the  present  day, 
dnd  some  of  them  very  able  and  successful  ministers,  who, 
whenever  they  say  any  thing  on  the  subject,  labor  to  set  forth 
man's  ability ;  who  appear  to  take  as  much  pains  to  assert  that 
the  sinner  can  believe  and  obey,  as  Christ  and  the  Apostles  did 
to  assert  that  he  cannot  Some  of  those,  to  whom  these  remarks 
relate,  generally  avoid  all  the  scripture  expressions  above  cited, 
and  all  others  which  imply  that  the  sinner  cannot,  of  himself,  do 
what  God  requires.  They  object  to  us,  if  we  use  them.  And 
they  sometimes  object  to  our  prayers,  because  we  beseech  God 
fi^raciously  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  sinner,  and  to  enable 
him  to  repent  and  obey  the  gospel,  sa]dng,  that  such  prayers 
imply,  tliat  the  sinner  cannot  do  this  without  divine  help, 
whereas  tkej/  believe  he  can. 

Now  as  the  ministers  referred  to,  however  excellent  and  use- 
ful, are  all  liable  to  mistake ;  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than 
that  their  modes  of  thinking  and  preaching  should  be  tried  by 
the  infallible  word  of  God.  And  what  can  ]ye  the  result  of  a 
fair  trial,  but  that  thej/  do  not  conform  to  the  Bible  ;  thcU  they 
do  not  adopt  the  manner  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  And 
if  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  their  own  minds,  they  have  the  same  tnean- 
ing  with  the  inspired  teachers;  still  they  do  not  express 
that  meaning  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  a  manner  direcdy 
opposite.  While  the  Bible  says  often  that  the  sinner,  without 
i£vine  influence,  cannot  believe  and  obey  the  gospel ;  they  say, 
without  any  qualification,  that  he  can.  While  the  Bible  repre- 
ieots  it  to  be  a  difficult  thing  for  the  sinner  to  be  converted  and 
mved,  and  without  the  interposition  of  divine  power,  impossible  ; 
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they  represent  it  to  be  as  perfectly  easy,  as  any  of  the  common 
actions  of  life.  Now  it  can  do  no  hurt  for  those  beloved  minis- 
ters, of  whom  I  now  speak,  just  to  inquire,  whether  they  have 
not  turned  aside  from  their  rule.  And  if  to  justify  themselves, 
they  should  say,  God  requires  obedience  of  us,  and  this  implies 
that  we  have  power  to  obey ;  I  can  only  reply  now,  that  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  knew  perfectly  that  God  requires  obedience, 
and  they  knew  what  kind  of  power  this  implies ;  and  yet  they 
often  and  strongly  asserted,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  sinner, 
without  God's  gracious  influence,  cannot  obey. 

That  setting  forth  man's  ability  in  the  manner  I  have  describ- 
ed, is  a  v^de  departure  from  the  standard  of  God's  word,  seems 
to  me  exceedingly  apparent ;  and  this  departure,  as  I  well  know, 
is  a  subject  of  regret  to  many  Christians.  The  Bible  has  taught 
them,  Uiat  sinners  are  ruined,  lost,  without  strength,  and  can- 
not come  to  Christ,  unless  they  are  drawn  of  the  Father. 
Their  own  experience  has  confirmed  all  this,  and  has  made  it  a 
practical  maxim  with  them,  that  without  Christ  they  can  do 
nothing.  And  as  they  grow  in  self-knowledge,  and  advance  in 
the  divine  life,  they  are  more  and  more  sensible  of  their  own 
wecdcness  and  insufficiency,  and  their  constant  need  of  beiiig 
strengthened  by  divine  grace.  And  experience  has  taught  them 
also,  that  when  they  most  deeply  feel  their  own  insufficiency  for 
the  holy  service  of  God,  and  rely  most  fully  on  divine  h«lp,  they- 
succeed  best  in  t^eir  great  work.  Now  when  they  hear  Chris- 
dan  ministers,  who  profess  to  regulate  their  views  and  instruc- 
tions exactly  by  the  word  of  God,  assert  in  strong  and  unqtudir 
fied  terms,  that  the  sinner  is  able  to  come  to  Christ  without 
being  drawn  of  the  Father ;  that  he  can  change  his  own  heart 
as  easily  as  he  can  rise  up  and  walk,  and  that  man  has  com* 
plete  power,  in  himself^  to  do  all  that  God  requires ;  they  are 
confounded,  and  say  among  themselves ;  "  We  do  indeed  love 
these  ministers  of  Christ,  and  believe  them  to  be  sincerely  labor- 
ing i(X  the  good  of  souls.  But  this  part  of  their  preaching  is  so 
contrary  to  our  experience,  and  to  the  plain  declarations  of  the 
Bible,  that  we  cannot  believe  it,  and  cannot  hear  it  without  pain. 
If  we  should  believe  just  what  they  assert  respecting  our  com- 
jiete  power  and  sufficiency,  of  ourselves,  for  every  duty  ;  we 
should  hardly  know  what  to  pray  for.  For  why  should  we 
pray  God  to  do  that  for  us,  which  we  are  perfectly  able  to  do  fcH: 
ourselves  ?  And  we  find  that  these  preachers  foi^et  their  own 
sermons  when  they  come  to  pray,  and  that  they  are  no  less  for- 
ward than  others  to  acknowledge  their  weakness  and  insuffi- 
ciency, and  to  ask  God  to  strengthen  them,  and  to  enable  them 
to  overcome  the  world,  and  be  faithful  unto  death.    And  we 
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cannot  but  think,  that  the  unrenewed  sinner  is  as  weak  and 
insufficient  as  they,  and  needs  the  grace  of  God  as  much." 

In  my  next  Letter,  I  shall  attempt  an  ex(danation  of  the 
various  passages  of  holy  writabove  quoted,  where  the  inability  of 
sinners  is  brought  into  view. 


DR.    porter's  letters    ON   REVIVALS   OF   RELIGION. 


NO   I. 


To  the  Editor  of  ths  SpirU  of  the  PUgrimtt 
Dkar  Sir, 

With  this  70a  will  receive  an  article  ibr  publication  from  the  pen  of  Rer. 
Dr.  Porter,  prepared  for  the  Reviyal  Association  recently  formed  in  thif 
Seminary.  It  it  unneceaaaryi  in  the  introductory  note,  to  enter  into  a  minute 
detail  of  ita  plan  of  operations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  organized  lor 
the  purpose  of  collecting  information  upon  the  subject  of  RevivalSi  and  it 
designs  to  accomplish  this,  in  part,  by  procuring  a  scries  of  essays  for  pnUi- 
eatiott  upon  practical  subjects  connected  with  them.  Several  ministers, 
whose  praise  is  in  the  churches,  have  engaged  to  furnish  articles  for  publica- 
tion upon  topics  assigned  them. 

Such  arrangements  have  been  made,  that  there  is]  reasonable  ground  to 
expect  that  the  Association  will  be  able  to  continue  its  contributions  to  your 
pages  without  much  interruption.  The  Association  has  felt  that  the  enfajeet 
of  its  iDvestigation  was  properly  embraced  in  the  design  of  your  periodieal, 
and  has  therefore  selected  it  as  the  organ  of  communication  with  the  Poblic 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

In  behalf  of  the  ReviTal  Association, 

CALEB  MILLS,  Vieo  Proo. 

Tkeol  Som.  Andovor^  April  16,  1838. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Revival  Association  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Andover, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  request  that  I  would  give  you  my  remarks  ''  On  the 
religious  revivals  which  prevailed  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century, ^^  was  received  some  time  ago,  but  indispensable 
engagements  have  prevented  an  earlier  attention  to  the  subject. 
When  the  plan  of  forming  a  Society  in  the  Seminary  with  a 
special  view  to  revivals  was  first  menti(»ied  to  me,  more  than 
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a  year  since,  I  welcomed  it  as  probably  a  suggestion  from  heaven  ; 
and  it  is  still  my  prayer  and  hope,  that  it  may  deserve  hereaf- 
ter to  be  ranked  with  kindred  movements  of  tliis  wonderful 
day,  which  we  have  seen  growing  frcm  small  beginnings,  into 
an  importance  surpassing  the  mojst  sanguine  calculations. 

When  I  look  upon  the  condition  of  this  world,  lost  beyond 
all  hope,  except  from  the  redeeming  influence  of  the  gospel ; 
when  1  look  at  the  accumulated  evidence,  fnjm  the  Bible  and 
from  experience,  that  the  human  heart  is  utterly  alienated  from 
God,  and  the  race  wlio  he  formed  in  his  own  image  are  com- 
bined in  hostility  against  his  throne  ;  and  when  I  consider  the 
evidence,  too,  that  the  gospel,  with  all  its  motives  to  holinc-^s,  is 
itself  inadequate,  without  special  divine  influence  upon  the 
heart,  to  subdue  this  hostility  in  any  sirmer ;  I  see  the  cau.-e  of 
human  salvation  to  be  altogether  dv\-:perale,  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Aside  from  this,  (here  is  a  deplorable 
certainty  that  no  one  of  our  race  would  ever  cordially  subnjit  to 
God. 

For  the  same  reason,  should  tliis  interposition  be  granted  on- 
ly to  one  individual  in  ten,  (which  has  been,  perhaps,  about  the 
average  of  saving  conversions  in  our  evangelical  congregations,) 
nine  tenths  of  the  population,  even  in  New  England,  would  re- 
main "  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel."  Darker  still 
is  the  prospect,  in  those  sections  of  our  country,  where  scare  e'y 
one  in  fifty  exhibits  any  evidence,  or  makes  any  profession  of 
piety.  The  hope  of  the  church,  then,  is  in  revivajsof  religion  ; 
^continued,  powerful,  general  revivals.  With  no  greater  de- 
grees of  sanctifying  influence,  than  have  been  enjoyed  during 
the  last  half  century,  which  has  been  comparatively  a  favored 
iHjriod,  the  church  could  scarcely  hold  her  own.  The  flood  of 
ungodliness,  which  has  been  aiming  to  sweep  away  her  Sab- 
liaths,  and  blot  out  her  memorial  from  under  heavenj  would 
swell  and  rage  with  a  more  portentous  violence.  Indeed  the 
best  hope,  I  might  say  the  only  hope,  of  the  intelligent  Chiis- 
tian  patriot,  that  the  civil  institutions  of  our  country  will  be  per- 
petuated, depends  on  the  extent  to  which  vital  and  experi- 
mental religion  shall  prevail  among  its  inhabitants,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  have  deemed  it  all  important  that 
ministers,  and  those  who  are  preparing  to  become  ministers, 
should  be  revival  men  ;  I  mean,  men  who  understand  the  sub< 
ject  of  revivals,  who  enter  into  it  with  a  waim  and  decided  in- 
terest, and  whose  preaching  and  influence  in  all  respects  shall 
be  ads^ted  to  promote  revivals.     To  cherish  the  spirit  of  revi- 
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Vals,  then,  in  our  IT^eological  Seminaries,  is  the  direct  way  (o 
multiply  revival  ministers ;  and  perhaps  no  hetter  plan  could  be 
devised  for  cultivating  this  spirit,  than  by  an  Association  ex- 
pressly devoted  to  this  object,  such  as  you  have  organized  among 
yourselves,  during  the  past  year.  This  will  lead  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Seminary  to  read  and  think  more  on  the  special 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  It  wiD 
bring  up  to  view  at  your  regular  meetings  the  history  of  revi- 
vals at  different  periods,  in  this  country  and  in  others ;  the 
means  most  successfully  employed, — the  spirit  of  the  men  and 
of  the  preaching,  most  signally  blessed,  at  such  seasons.  It 
will  make  you  familiar  with  diose  methods  which  experience 
has  approved  in  treating  the  careless,  the  anxious,  and  the  hope- 
iul  subjects  of  renewing  grace,  and  the  mistakes  to  be  avoided 
in  regard  to  these  several  classes. 

Now  the  tendency,  among  those  who  are  destined  to  the  sa- 
cred ofTice,  of  habitual  reflection  and  conversation  on  this  wide 
range  of  subjects,  belonging  to  the  head  of  experimental  religion^ 
U  to  promote  their  own  personal  piety.  The  same  divine  influ- 
ence, which  the  Christian  student  feels  to  be  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  other  men,  he  will  deeply  feel  to  be  necessary  to 
sanctify  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  sacred 
work  of  feeding  Christ's  sheep  and  his  lambs.  This  will  im- 
part a  spirituality  and  devotion  to  his  motives  as  a  student, 
without  which  no  strength  of  talent,  no  fund  of  literary  acqui- 
sition, can  qualify  him  for  his  great  business.  Of  course,  so 
far  as  he  becomes  a  revival  man,  he  will  be  guarded  against  that 
Uability  to  be  satisfied  with  an  intellectual-  religion,  to  which 
literary  men  are  always  exposed.  Should  the  Revival  Associ- 
ation, as  I  trust  it  will,  in  connection  with  other  devotional  ex- 
ercises, contribute  an  important  influence  to  render  our  students 
warm-hearted  Christians,  it  will  directly  promote  the  glvat 
purposes  for  which  the  Seminary  was  established. 

In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  the  period  of  revivals  on 
which  I  shall  now  remark  is  that  including  the  two  closing 
years  of  the  last  century,  and  extending  into  the  present,  so  as 
to  make  about  ten  years  in  all.  The  review  of  this  period  is 
attended  with  circumstances  of  special  interest  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, having  then  recently  entered  the  ministry  myself,  and 
being  allow^  to  share  in  die  labors  of  that  blessed  season,  and 
to  witness  its  scenes  of  wonder  and  mercy  among  my  Own 
people.  Instead  of  relying,  however,  on  my  own  recollections, 
I  have  carefully  examined  the  very  ample  narratives  of  thoee 
revivals,  written  at  the  time,  and  occupying  a  considerable  part 
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of  nine  or  ten  volumes  of  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Mag- 
azine,  besides  other  periodicals  and  documents  of  the  day. 

These  narratives  were  written  chiefly  by  ministers^  most  of 
whom  I  personally  knew ; — many  of  them  my  fathers  in  the 
sacred  office,  whom  I  regarded  then,  as  4  do  now,  with  sincere 
respect  and  veneration.  Many  of  them  were  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  ablei  men  of  their  time ;  and  all  of  them  were 
as  competent  as  any  other  men  to  tell  what  they  witnessed  from 
day  to  day,  among  their  own  hearers  and  others  around  them. 

These  narratives,  too^  were  written  with  leisure  and  deliber- 
ation, after  the  excitement  connected  with  such  scenes  of  thrill- 
ing interest  had  subsided.  Generally  ihey  were  written  two  or 
three  years,  in  a  few  cases  four  years,  after  the  revivals  respec- 
tively were  at  their  height,  but  rarely  within  the  first  year. 
Some  importance  will  be  attached  to  this  fact,  in  the  sequel. 
These  papers  diifer  in  length,  from  two  or  three,  to  twenty  or 
thirty,  close  octavo  pages ;  prepared  with  evident  marks  of  can- 
dor and  care,  with  great  simplicity,  and  with  a  uniformity  of 
statement  truly  remarkable  as  to  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
work  which  they  record. 

The  congregations  to  which  they  specially  relate  are  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  in  number ;  while  some  of  them,  after 
describing  a  revival  in  one  place,  incidentally  mention  a  similar 
state  of  things  in  a  whole  section  of  country, — one  says  55  or 
60  adjacent  towns.  Great  numbers  of  the  places,  thus  merci- 
fully visited,  were  never  individually  reported  in  the  published 
narratives.  No  part  of  the  country,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
abated  so  largely  in  these  ^  times  of  refreshing  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,''  as  Connecticut;  but  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land enjoyed  precious  showers  of  grace ;  and  during  the  same 
period  powerful  revivals  prevailed,  more  or  less  extensively,  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  In  no  single  town,  per- 
haps, was  the  work  so  signally  powerftil,  as  it  was  in  North- 
ampton, near  a  century  ago,  in  what  has  been  called  by  aged 
people,  ^^  the  great  awakening  ;'V  but  in  the  general  amount  of 
sanctifying  influence,  it  surpassed  all  other  experience  of  the 
American  churches,  before  or  since,  unless  we  are  to  except  the 
ever  memorable  experience  of  1831,  which  we  devoutly  hope 
may  stand  on  record,  as  ushering  in  an  era  of  mercy  to  our 
Zioo,  hitherto  without  a  parallel. 

One  circumstance  in  this  connexion  deserves  a  brief  notice, 
as  to  past  seasons  of  revival.  I  have  often  seen  the  remark,  that 
no  such  seasons  were  enjoyed  for  about  fifty  years  after  the 
great  revivals,  in  the  timeof  Whitefield  and  the  Tennants;  but 
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in  examining  the  documents  on  which  I  am  now  to  remark,  I 
perceive,  in  a  niunl^er  of  them,  by  way  of  retrospective  glance 
at  the  history  of  tlie  churches  to  which  they  refer,  distinct  men- 
tion of  considerable  revivals  between  17G5  and  1795.  Thus  the 
Rev.  Amini  R.  Robbiiis  of  Norfolk,  Conn,  mentions  a  w-ork  of 
grace  among  tliat  people  in  I7r»7,  in  which  "  the  whole  town 
were  awed  with  tlie  presence  of  the  Lord."  And  in  1783,  he 
describes  "  a  s(Tond  glorious  dav  of  ffrace,"  in  which  fifty  were 
added  to  the  church.  Other  accounts  make  similar  statements, 
respectini^  Killintrly  and  Lebanon,  Conn.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Stock! nidi^e.  New  Marlborough,  and  other  towns,  in  Berkshire, 
Mass.  The  yours  designaled  aie  1773,  1776,  1781,  1782. 
1783,  1785,  and  1788. 

The  abn')st  entire  cessation  of  revivals  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  tJK^ir  comparative  iufrecniency  for  twenty-five  more,  after  the 
p')werful  nnivals  of  1710,  I  have  often  heard  aired  min- 
isters ascribe  chiefly  to  two  causes  ;  first,  the  s^reat  disorifers 
which  becauKj  minified  in  various  forms  of  fanatical  excitement 
with  the  genuine  and  glorious  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
which  prolu/ed  a  deadly  reaction  upm  the  chiu'ches;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  political  as  per  it  h  •  betwixt  the  (Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country,  which  kept  all  the  bad  passions  in  feverish 
agitation,  till  they  exploded  in  tlie  war  of  the  revolution.  The 
distress  and  perplexity,  which  that  war  brought  in  it^  train;  and 
the  scenes  of  awful  and  universal  interest  which  followed,  du- 
ring the  formition  of  new  govtTnm.Mits  for  the  nation  and  th**^ 
several  states,  did  nuuh  towards  destroying  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  prostrating  the  barriers  wdiich  the  Feathers  of  New- 
England  had  erected,  to  guard  the  public  morals.  The  reli- 
gious instruction  of  ch.Hren  and  youth  became  an  object  of 
much  less  attention  than  it  had  formerly  been  :  and  this  nee- 
lectof  God's  own  appointed  mean^  s'.ool  in  obvious  connexion 
with  the  decline  of  piety  in  the  churches. 

But  to  return  to  (he  glorious  pericxl  of  revivals,  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  describe,  beginning  with  the  year  1798,  and  ex- 
tending into  the  present  century  ;  a  few  [reneral  facts  attend- 
ing those  seasons  of  grace  can  be  stated  briefly,  to  which  I  shall 
here  give  a  prominent  place,  referring  to  them  aftenvards,  as 
occasion  may  require.*  One  of  these  facts  is,  that  the  hopeful 
subjects  of  conversion  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  children  of 
relis^ions  parents.  One  of  the  narratives  says,  that  nine  tenths 
of  the  whole,  who  apparently  became  pious,  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  God  in  baptism,  one  parent  or  both  belonging  to  the 
church.     Another  estimates  the  proportion  at  three  fourths.    In 
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some  cases,  it  was  considerably  less ;  but  generally,  I  presume, 
the  averdge  number  was  not  far  from  two  thirds. 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females^  as  subjects  of  the 
work  in  different  places,  was  somewhat  various,  but  amounted, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  to  nearly  two  thirds  of  females.  With- 
out stopping  to  remark  here  on  so  great  a  disparity  in  the  reli- 
gious character  of  the  sexes,  I  presume  the  fdct  accords  with 
the  general  experience  of  the  church.  President  Edwards, 
speaking  of  those  of  whom  he  hoped  were  savingly  renewed  ,said, 
'^  There  was  about  the  same  number  of  males  as  females ; 
which  by  what  I  have  heard  Mr.  Stoddard  say,  was  far  from 
what  has  been  usual  in  years  past ;  for  he  observed  that,  in  his 
time,  many  more  women  were  converted  than  men." 

In  respect  to  ag"e,  the  subjects  of  these  revivals  were  gener- 
ally in  early  and  middle  life ;  a^mall  proportion  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  subdued  by  sovereign  grace,  in  advanced  years  ; 
and  a  few  rare  cases  in  extreme  old  age.  On  the  contrary, 
very  young  children  were  often  deeply  impressed,  and  in  many 
instances  continued  to  give  evidence  of  a  saving  change  of 
heart  The  scholars  of  district  schools  sometimes  begged  of 
their  teachers  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Bible,  instead  of  their 
customary  lessons,  and  made  a  voluntary  exchange  of  their  fa- 
vorite amusements,  during  intermissions,  for  prayer  and  other 
religious  exercises. 

The  commencement  of  these  revivals  was,  in  some  cases, 
attended  with  overwhelming  power.     The  following  statement 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin  respects  the  people  of  his  charge  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.  and  illustrates,  in  a  touching  manner,  the  foregoing 
particular,  as  well  as  this.    Concerning  the  beginning  of  the  work 
in  that  place,  he  says,  "  The  appearance  was  as  if  a  collection  of 
^^aters,  long  suspended  over  the  town,  had  fallen  at  once,  and 
deluged  the  whole  place.     For  several  weeks,  the  people  would 
stay  at  the  closft  of  every  evening  service,  to  hear  some  new 
exhortation ;  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  de- 
part, until  those  on  whose  lips  they  hung  had  retired.     At  those 
seasons,  you  might  see  a  multitude  weeping  and  trembling  around 
their  minister,  and  many  others  standing  as  astonished  spec- 
tators of  the  scene,  cmd  beginning  to  tremble  themselves.    One 
sabbath,  after  the  second  service,  when  I  had  catechised  and 
dismissed  the  little  children,  they  gathered  around  me,  weeping, 
and  inquiring  what  they  should  do.    I  know  not  but  an  hun- 
dred were  in  tears  at  once.     The  scene  was  as  affecting  as  it 
was  unexpected.    Having  prayed  with  them  a^ain,  and  fsp&ai 
some  time  in  exhortation,  I  attempted  to  send  tliem  away,  but 
with  all  my  entreaties  I  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  depart  un- 
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til  night  came  on,  and  then  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  with  them, 
and  literally  force  them  from  roe.  But  this  excitement  of  ani- 
mal feeUngs,  incident  to  the  commencement  of  revivals  of  re- 
ligion, soon  subsided,  and  the  work  has  ever  since  proceeded  in 
profound  silence." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  describing  a  similar  work  in  Granville, 
Mass.,  says,  ^^  It  spread  with  surprising  ra]lidity  through  the 
parish.  Christians  were  animated,  sinners  were  awakened, 
scofiers  were  struck  silent,  at  the  powerful  work  of  the  Almighty- 
1  shall  give  the  reader  but  an  imperfect  idea 'of  that  surprising 
change  from  apparent  thoughtlessness,  to  universal  alarm,  which 
took  place  in  two  or  three  weeks."  So  in  Rupert,  Ver.,  a  revival 
in  1804  is  thus  described,  as  to  its  commencement :  "  On  a  sud- 
den, the  Spirit  of  the  Ijord  appeared  to  come  down  upon  us,  like 
a  rushing,  mighty  wind.  Almost  the  whole  place  was  shaken 
at  once ;  scarcely  was  there  a  family  in  which  some  were  not 
earnestly  inquiring,  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved  ;  and 
scarcely  a  countenance,  without  evident  marks  of  solemnity." 

But  1  must  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  these  revivals  were 
generally  either  sudden  or  universal,  in  the  places  where  they 
existed.  Often  they  resembled  the  still,  small  voice,  rather 
than  the  wind  which  rent  the  mountains,  and  broke  the  rocks, 
in  pieces.  Often  they  were  gradual,  as  well  as  gentle.  A 
single  youth,  perhaps,  smitten  with  an  arrow  from  the  quiver 
of  the  Almighty,  writhed  in  secret  under  a  wounded  spirit,  till 
a  brother  or  sister  was  smitten  also; — then  religion  beaime  a 
solemn  concern  to  a  family,  then  to  a  neighborhood,  and  finally, 
j)erhaps,  to  a  large  congregation. 

The  contimtance  of  this  work  was  commonly  short,  in  those 
cases  where  its  commencement  was  rapid  and  overwhelming. 
In  many  instances,  less  promising  at  first,  there  was  a  gradual 
progress,  foi*  three,  six,  and  even  eighteen  months,  before  any 
visible  decline ;  and  in  some  of  these,  a  steady  current  of  di- 
vine influence,  rising  and  swelling,  amid  continued  showers  of 
heaven,  bore  down  all  opposition.  The  churches  which  were 
visited  with  these  more  protracted  seasons  of  mercy  generally, 
perhaps,  received  the  most  solid  accession  to  their  strength,  if 
not  in  numbers,  at  least  in  the  intelligent,  shining,  enduring 
piety  of  those  who  were  added  to  their  communion.  It  ought 
to  be  observed,  that  while  in  some  places  divine  influence  was 
continued,  for  several  years,  like  the  dew  that  descended  on  the 
mountains  of  Zion,  in  others  there  was  an  apparent  suspensbn 
and  renewal  of  such  influencie,  resembling  successive  revivals, 
several  times  in  the  same  year. 

The  number  of  hopeful  conversions  within  the  period  to 
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which  I  refer,  cannot  be  determined.  In  Newark,  N.  J.  during 
this  period,  there  were  two  revivals,  in  the  first  of  which  1 30  were 
reckoned,  as  having  passed  fi'om  death  to  life ;  and  in  the  second, 
240.  I  recollect  do  other  place  in  which  the  number  was  so 
great  as  in  this ;  but  hundreds  of  churches,  some  of  them  with 
an  ample  list  of  communicants  slumbering  together,  and  others 
sunk  to  the  verge  of  extinction,  were  renovated  in  that  blessed 
season,  and  went  onward,  shouting  the  triumphs  of  their  Re- 
deemer. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  enter  more  fully  into  a  statement  of 
facts,  developing  the  character  of  these  revivals ;  and  this  I 
choose  to  do  in  the  following  method ; — Means  employed  to 
promote  revivals  ; — Hindrances  to  their  prosperity  ; — Bx- 
ercises  of  sinners  under  legal  convictions ; — Exercises  of 
hopeful  converts,  including  their  views  of  themselves,  of  God, 
and  the  way  of  salvation — with  their  sources  and  degrees  of 
religious  enjoyment ; —  Treatment,  by  m^inisters  and  Chris- 
tians, of  those  loho  entertained  hopes,  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  announcing  their  supposed  change,  and  encouraging  their 
early  profession  of  religion; — General  Results  of  these  revi- 
vals ; — Influence  on  Ministers,  in  promoting  their  humility, 
and  fidelity,  and  unity  of  affection  among  themselves  ; — Influr 
ence  on  churches,  in  promoting  harmony  of  doctrinal  views, 
Christian  zeal,  and  an  elevated  standard  of  experimental  and 
practical  religion.  This  detail  of  facts  will  be  followed,  if  God 
perniit,  with  some  reflections,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  our 
churches. 

The  subject  will  be  resumed  at  a  convenient  opportunity. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  am  affectionately  yours,  &c. 

E.  Porter. 
TheoL  Seminary^  Andover,  Aprils  1832. 


WHY  DOES  not  GOD  CONVERT    AND  SAVE  ALL  MEN? 

From  the  representations  of  the  sacred  v(dume,  it  is  as  certain 
as  language  can  make  it,  that  all  men  will  not  finally  be  saved. 
At  death,  ^  the  wicked  will  be  driven  away  in  their  wickedness  j' 
— ^in  the  last  day,  they  will  '  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of 
damnation ;' — and  in  the  final  judgment,  they  '  will  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment/  where  '  the  worm  dieth  not  and 
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the  fire  is  not  quenched,'  and  where  '  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever.' 

It  is  also  certain  from  the  representations  of  the  Bible,  that 
God  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men.  '^  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but 
that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live."  Ezek.  33.  II. 
"  Not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come 
to  repentance."  2  Pet.  3.  9.  "  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."     I  Tim.  2. 4. 

That  God  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men  is  evident,  not  only 
from  what  he  has  said,  but  from  what  he  has  done.  Would 
he  have  given  his  Son  to  die  for  all  men,  had  he  not  been  wil- 
ling that  all  should  be  saved  by  him  ?  Would  he  have  offered 
salvation  to  all,  had  he  not  been  willing  that  all  should  accept 
it  ?  Would  he  invite  and  entreat  all  men  to  comply  with  the 
offers  of  his  mercy,  and  urge  motives  to  bring  them  to  a  com[di- 
ance,  if  he  were  not  willing  that  they  should  comply  1  ^Vould 
he  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  strive  with  men,  if  he  were  not  willing 
that  they  should  yield  to  his  strivings  ?  No,  reader,  whatever 
else  is  true  or  false,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point ; — 
God  is  willing  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  does  desire,  sincerely  and 
earnestly,  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

A  serious  question  then  arises,  Why  does  he  not  save  aU  ? 
Why  do  not  all  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be 
saved  7 

The  reason  assigned  in  the  Scriptures  why  all  men  are  not  sav- 
ed is  briefly  this,  all  will  not  repent  and  return  to  their  duty. 
All  will  not  consent  to  receive  salvation,  as  offered  in  the 
gospel.  God  desires — more  sincerely  and  earnestly  than  the 
most  affectionate  father  ever  desired  the  return  of  a  profligate 
child — ^that  sinners  would  return  to  him  and  be  saved ;  but  they 
will  not.  He  is  sounding  in  their  ears,  '  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters;  and  he  that  hath  no  money, 
come  ye,  buy  and  eat,  without  money  and  without  price. 
Whosoever  will,  let  him  come,  and  partake  of  the  water  of  life 
freely.'  But,  alas,  there  are  multitudes  who  will  not  come. 
They  mi^ht  be  saved,  if  they  would ;  but  they  will  not.  They 
do  not  feel  their  necessities — ^have  no  sense  of  their  lost,  starv- 
'ing,  perishing  condition — and  will  not  listen  to  the  invitations 
of  mercy,  or  accept  the  free  provisions  of  the  gospel. — This  is 
the  plain,  obvious  reason,  lying  every  where  on  the  faioe  of  the 
Scriptures,  why  aU  men  are  not  saved. 

But  this,  it  w31  be  said,  does  not  meet  the  difiiculties  of  the 
case.    The  inquiry  still  remains,  as  before,  why  does  not  God 
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save  all  men?  If  he  really  desires  that  all  should  be  saved,  why 
does  he  not  tur^i  their  hearts,  and  boiv  their  wills,  and  bring 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth? 

In  endeavoring  to  answer  th^se  questions,    so  far  as  they 

admit  of  an  answer,  it  may  l)e  safe  to  assume,  that  the  general 

reason  why  God  does  not  save  all  vi\?xi  must  be,  either   that  he 

lacks  the  power,  or  that  he  docs  not  choose  to  exert  his  power 

for  this  purpose. 

Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  God  has  not  power  to  save  all 
men  ? — -This  supposition  cannot  \)e  made  but  upon  the  ground 
of  another,  viz.  that  the  salvation  of  all  men  is  in. some  sense 
impossible.  For  God  is  almiohty.  His  power  is  unlimited. 
He  can  do  all  things  possible,  in  the  kingdoms  of  providence 
and  of  grace.  God  cannot,  indeed,  do  that  which  would  be  in 
opposition  to  his  own  nature,  or  which  would  involve  a  contra- 
diction, or  an  absurdity.  He  cnnnot  do  that  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible.  But  his  onmipotence  knows  no 
other  limit.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  demonstrably  nothing 
which  does  not  lie  within  the  compass  of  his  power.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  comes  to  this,  Is  it  impossible /or  God  to 
convert  and  save  all  men  ? 

But  in  what  sense  can  this  be  considered  as  impossible?  Is 
it  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  with 
the  freedom  and  accountability  of  man  ?  Such  a  supposition  is 
a  priori  incredible;  because  God  made  the  minds  of  men,  as 
well  as  their  bodies — made  them  free,  accountable  agents — 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  give  existence  to  a  being 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  control. — Besides,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  God  does  control  the  minds  of  men,  of  all  men,  in 
perfect  consistency  with  their  freedom  and  accountability  ?  I 
speak  not  now  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  whether  by 
a  direct  efficiency  in  view  of  motives,  or  by  the  mere  influence 
of  motives  ; — the  fact  that  it  is  done  will  not  be  denied,  except 
by  those  who  deny  that  God  executes  his  purposes  and  governs 
the  world. — The  Scriptures  too — by  necessary  implication, 
by  direct  assertion,  and  in  almost  every  form  of  representation 
and  expression — exhibit  the  free  minds  of  men  as  subject  to 
the  control  of  him  who  ruleth  all. 

God's  control  over  the  free,  responsible  mind  is  also  exhibited 
in  every  instance  of  conversion.  Every  conversion  which  takes 
place  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  accomplished  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  without  any  infringe- 
ment of  human  freedom  or  accountability.  But  are  not  all 
minds  constituted  essentially  alike  ?  And  if  it  is  possible  for  God 
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toconvert  one  sinner  in  the  manner  above  described,  why  not  two? 
why  not  as  many  as  he  pleases?  why  not  alll — It  b  dilB&cult 
to  see,  therefore,  how  the  conversion  of  all  men  (more  than  cfa, 
part,  or  more  than  the  control  which  God  exercises  over  men  in 
other  things)  should  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  free- 
dom of  the  mind,  and  on  this  account  should  be  an  impossibility.* 

It  may  be  inquired  again, — if  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  eon- 
vert  and  save  all  men,  and  if  this  is  the  reason  that  all  are  noi 
saved,  why  he  manifests  so  much  desire  for  the  salvation  of  all. 
What  propriety  in  desiring  that,  and  in  using  means  to  accent- 
plish  it,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible?  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  man,  who  should  express  habitually  the  most 
earnest  desires  that  he  might  visit  the  moon,  and  should  spend 
his  days  and  nights  in  endeavoring  to  form  some  plan,  or  to 
construct  some  vehicle,  by  which  such  a  visit  might  be  accom- 
plished ?  And  what  shall  we  think  of  God,  who  has  given  his 
Son  to  die  for  all — who  is  holding  out  the  oflers  of  life  to  all — 
who  is  sending  out  his  ambassadors  to  beseech  all  to  come  and 
partake  the  water  of  life  freely — ^who  has  manifested  and  is 
manifesting  in  ten  thousand  ways,  in  what  he  has  said  and  in 
what  he  has  done,  that  he  desires  the  salvation  of  all ; — if  be 
knows  at  the  same  time  (and  he  does  know  it  if  it  is  true)  that 
the  salvation  of  all  is  an  utter  impossibiUty !  so  finishedly  im- 
possible, that  infinite  wisdom,  urged  on  by  infinite  power  and 
love,  cannot  accompUsh  it ! 

It  will  doubtless  be  said,  that  the  salvation  of  sinners  would 
not  be  impossible  to  God,  if  they  would  only  do  their  duty ;  and 
that  the  object  of  all  his  desires  and  endeavors  is  to  persuade 
them  to  do  their  duty.  But,  permit  me  to  ask,  is  not  this  r^ 
resenting  men  as  having  more  power  than  God?  Is  it  not  rep- 
resenting the  Creator  as  subject  to  the  will  of  his  creatures,  rather 
than  creatures  as  subject  to  their  Creator?  Is  it  not  reversing  a 

*  Tli^  reasonini^,  thus  far,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  authority  of  President  Edwards.-* 
"  Ever^  ^>n^/'  say"  he.  "  had  rather  \h\ngs  should  be  according^  to  his  will,  than  not. 
Therefore,  if  thino^  be  not  accordini|^  to  bis  will,  it  must  be  for  want  of  power.  Boi 
this  cannot  be  the  case  with  a  Beinr  of  tn/huU  power  and  wudo»t.  If  he  has  inflniie 
power  and  wisdom,  he  can  order  allthingpi  to  bejust  as  he  will/' — "  To  this  nothing 
can  be  objected,  unless,  ihat  it  is  not  for  wantofwill,  nor  want  of  power  in  God,  tbal 
things  be  not  as  he  would  have  them,  but  because  the  natuTt  of  the  nihfeet  will  not  al- 
^010  of  it  But  how  can  this  be  to  the  purpose,  when  the  nature  of  the  eubfeet  itseifii  of 
Oodf  and  it  toholiy  within  his  power,  u  altogether  the/ndt  of  hie  mere  wili.  And  can- 
not a  God  oi  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  power  cause  tlie  nature  of  things  to  be  sock, 
and  order  them  so  after  they  are  caused,  as  to  have  thinn  as  he  chooses,  or  wtthom 
his  will's  being  crossed,  and  things  so  coming  to  pass  that  he  had  raUier  have  them 
otherwise  t  As,  for  instance,  God  foresaw  who  would  comply  with  the  terms  of  salva* 
tion,  and  who  would  not :  And  he  could  have  forebome  to  give  being  to  such  as  be 
foresaw  would  not  comply,  if,  upon  some  consideration,  it  was  not  his  pleasure  thai 
there  should  be  some  who  should  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  Salvation."  Decreet 
and  Eleciioo,  Sec.  19. 
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declaration  of  the  Saviour,*  made  in  regard  to  this  very  subject^ 
^  With  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God ;'  and  saying, 
^  With  God  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  men  ?' 

I  would  inquire,  in  the  next  place,  if  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  convert  and  save  all  men,  and  if  this  is  the  reason  why  all 
are  not  saved,  how  it  is  that  Christians  are  exhorted  to  pray  for 
the  salvation  of  all.  The  Apostle  Paul  exhorts,  '^  first  of  all, 
that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks 
be  made  for  aU  men  ;  (1  Tim.  2.  1.)  and  our  Saviour  directs 
us  to  pray  that '  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come,  and  his  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven\ — ^which  is  virtually  a 
prayer  that  all  men  may  be  saved.t  Indeed,  such  a  prayer  is 
so  in  accordance  with  the  best  feelings  of  Christians,  that  it  is 
doubted  whether  they  ever  pray  at  any  considerable  length, 
without  offering  up  what  amounts  to  a  petition  that  all  men 
may  he  saved.t    But  does  not  such  prayer  necessarily  imply 

*  Oar  Saviour  taught,  that  what  would  be  as  impossible  to  meD,  in  rpgard  to  the 
savings  of  tome  touts,  as  for  "  a  camel  to  go  tlirougb  the  eye  of  a  needle,"  was  very  pot- 
sible  to  God  $  for  "  «7i<A  God,"  says  he,  ''  aU  thwg9  are  pottibU."    Mark  10.  2^-^27. 

t  The  duty'of  Christians  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  all  men  may  be  shown  in  several 
ways :  Thu;i,  if  it  is  ri^iit  fbr  God  to  desire  the  salvation  of  all  men,  it  is  rijriu  for  his  peo- 
ple to  desire  the  same  3  and  if  it  is  riebt  for  them  to  indulge  such  desires,  it  is  right 
that  thcv  should  express  them  in  humble,  submissive  prayer.— It  follows,  also,  frmn  Um 
duty  of  lovingour  fellow  men  as  we  love  ourselves,  that  it  is  as  much  our  dut}'  to  pray 
for  our  fellow  men,  to  pray  for  them  all,  and  to  pray  that  God  would  have  mercy  upon 
all,  as  it  is  to  pray  that  he  would  have  mercy  upoa  os.  And  this  is  not  only  ourdaty, 
it  has  been  the  duty  of  our  fellow  men  in  all  past  ages,  even  from  the  beginning. 

The  sense  given  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  atwve  quoted  u  conformable  to  that  of 
the  most  respectable  Commentators. 

BuRKiTT.  **  We  are  to  pray  in  general  for  all  men,''  "  because  it  is  the  desire  of 
God  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and  because  such  prayers  are  good  and  acceplabla 
in  the  sight  of  God."    Comment,  on  1  Tim.  ii.  1. 

DosiiRiDGB.  **  I  exhort,  first  of  all,  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
IHiving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men — for  the  whole  human  race,  whether  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, Ubrisiian  or  Pagan,  friends  or  enemies." 

ftlACKKiGHT.  "1  exhort,  first  of  all,  that  supplications  &c.  be  offered  in  behalf  of 
oU  men,  for  heathens  as  well  as  Christians,  and  tor  enemies  as  well  as  friends." 

HcoTT.    "  I  exhort,  first  of  all,  that  supplications  &c.  be  made  for  all  men,  without 
distinctioDofAation,  rank,  or  party,  and  without  exception  of  enemies  and  pcrsecn 
tors." 

The  litany  of  the  Chorch  ofEngland  beseeches  God  **  to  have  mercy  uptin  all  men.*' 

ViTRiMGA.  '*  Let  thy  kingdom  come"  Set.  Let  the  gospel  be  preached  to  b\\,  and 
be  embraced  by  all.  Let  ail  be  brought  to  subscribe  to  the  record  God  has  ||;iven  in 
his  word  concerning  his  Son,  and  to  embrace  him  as  their  Saviour  and  Sovereign." 

Whitbt.    "  We  therefore  pray  in  this  petition  (in  the  Lord's  prayer)  that  ail  men 

may  become  subjects  to  the  kingdom  of  God  erected  by  Christ the  minds  of 

atf  being  subdued  to  the  obedience  of  faith." 

X  *nieRev.  John  Scott,  speaking  of  the  ordinary  devotions  in  the  family  of  his  father 
(Rev.  Thomas  Scott)  says, "  The  prayer  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
supplication,  intercession,  and  thanksgiving,  for  those  present,  and  for  oilmen  that  can 
be  conceived."  ''  From  those  present,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  family,  with  their 
ioimediate  connexions  and  friends^  he  launched  forth,  to  his  pariihioners  and  people  3 
to  the  various  divisions  of  Christ's  holy  Catholic  Church  ;  to  all  the  minister's  of  God's 
word,  and  all  seminaries  of  learning ;  to  his  conntrjr,  and  all  orders  of  men  in  church 
aad state}  to  the  surrounding  nations,  with  a  particular  reference  to  passing  events  ; 
to  the  state  of  the  Jews,  heathens,  and  Mohammedans  3  and  so  for  the  whole  world  if 
mantindj    MeiBoin  of  Ker.  Thomas  Scott,  p.  fi6. 
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that  God  is  able  to  sive  all  men.  What  propriety  in  prayings 
him  to  do  whiit  he  \\m  ho  power  to  do?  And  who  can  believe 
thatGcxl  Would  direct  his  children  to  pray  him  to  do  that  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  thini^s  impossible  I  To  desire  that  God  would 
perform  an  imp  )ssil)ility  mii.st,  in  every  case,  be  a  vain .  desire. 
And  to  pray  that  he  would  {perform  what  is  utterly  impossible 
must  Ik',  lit  best,  but  a  vain  and  useless  prayer.  Who  can  be- 
lieve that  Gal  has  directed  his  people  to  olfer  such  a  prayer? 
Yet  he  has  direct^ni  them  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  all  men ; — 
which  shows,  as  it  seems  to  me  conclusively,  that  the  aalvaiioa 
of  all  men  is  n  >t  im;}  )H:il!jle  to  GoJ,  and  that  such  Ls  not  the 
reason  why  all  are  not  saved. 

The  idea  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  for  God 
to  convert  and  save  all  men  can  be  entertained  only  by  those 
who  suppjse  that  he  exc^rcies  no  direct  control  over  the  hearts 
of  men,  but  governs  thian  by  mere  motives.  But  this  idea  may 
be  shown  to  be  al)suril,  even  on  this  latter  supposition. — 
The  theory  in  (|Ut'sti.)n  is  Inirlly  this,  ^  If  God  should  proceed 
upon  the  principle  of  converting  and  saving  all  men,  and  if 
such  were  the  eslahlislK^l  and  invariable  methotl  of  his  admin- 
istration ;  hewoullsjjn  lose  the  power  of  saving  any.  It 
would  soon  com  •  to  tlial,  that  there  would  nqt  be  niotires 
enojis^h  xcithin  his  reach  to  turn  the  heart  of  any  sinner  I 

It  is  obviously  im;)lie(l  in  this  theory,  that  the  only  motive 
which  ciin  be  made  t  j  bear  effectually  on  the  heart  of  a  sinner, 
to  turn  him  from  the  error  of  his  way,  arises  from  the  prospect 
and  the  dread  of  punishm  'nt ;  so  that  if  this  be  weakened  or 
removed,  it  is  nd  Ion  ;er  p35sible  even  for  God  to  cx>nvert  the 
soul.  But  is  this  mi;  .^  Is  thnre  nothing  intrinsically  odious, 
ungrateful,  detestable  in  sin,  to  lead  persons  to  hate  it  ]  Is  there 
nothing  intrinsically  pure  and  amiable  in  holmess,  to  lead  thcin 
to  love  it  I  Is  there  not  something  intrinsically  excellent  in  the 
holy  character  of  God,  to  draw  forth  the  affections  of  the  heart? 
something  touching,  subdnino- in  the  dying  love  of  Jesus,  to 
melt  the  soul  into  gratitude  and  obedience  ?  something  attrac- 
tive in  the  prospect  of  heavenly  joy  and  glory,  to  win  the  sinner 
to  the  performance  of  his  duty  ?  Is  it  true,  in  short,  that  were 
the  prodpect  and  the  dread  of  punishment  taken  away,  there 
would  not  be  motives  enough  left  (on  supposition  that  God 
operates  by  mere  motives)  to  render  it  possible  for  him,  with  all 
his  power  and  wisdom  and  love,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  men  to 
himself? 

But  the  whole  influence  arising  from  the  consideration  of 
punishment  would  not  be  taken  away,  even  were  God  to  con- 
yert  and  save  ail  men.    It  would  still  be  $rue,  that  he  had  a 
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boly  and  dreadful  law,  the  penalty  of  which  is  eternal  death. — 
This  declaration  would  remain  good,  '  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die ;'  and  this,  ^  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  perish.' 
And  if  sinner's  needed  to  look  down  into  the  bottomless  pit ;  that 
world  of  unquenchable  fire — that  place  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,  would  still  be  open,  to  show  what  the  wrath  of 
God,  the  wages  of  sin,  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law,  is.  And 
nearly  all  the  motives,  arising  from  this  source,  which  now  press 
upon  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  might  be  made  to  bear  upon  him 
with  a  scarcely  diminished  power.* 

But  I  proceed  to  take  another  view  of  the  subject  which,  to 
my  apprehension,  is  decisive.  It  is  certain  that  all  men  are  the 
creatures  of  God,  bound  by  his  law,  and  under  indispensable 
obligations  to  love  and  obey  him.  They  are  under  so  strong 
obligations  to  do  this,  and  are  urj^ed  by  so  many  and  powerful 
motives,  that  if  they  fail,  they  are  justly  exposed  to  eternal  death 
for  the  transgression.  But  all  who  need  conversion  have 
already  transgressed,  and  are  in  a  fallen,  ruined,  state.  And 
now  I  ask,  is  it  possible  for  persons  to  be  in  this  state — to  have 
sinned  against  motives  and  obligations  enough  to  bring  them 
into  it— while  yet  there  are  not  motives  enough  within  the 
reach  of  the  Almighty,  with  which  to  renew  them  to  repent- 
ance ?  By  the  supposition,  there  fnust  be  motives  enough,  to 
make  the  resistance  of  them  expose  the  soul  to  a  just  and  end- 
less condemnation ;  and  yet  by  the  supposition,  there  are  not  mo- 
tives enough,  to  render  it  possible  for  almighty  power  and  love  to 
draw  the  wandering  soul  back  to  the  performance  of  its  duty  ! 
There  must  be  motives  and  obligations  enough  resisted,  to  ren- 
der the  sinner  a  just  outcast  fi'om  all  favor  and  mercy  forever ; 
and  yet,  for  lack  of  motive,  his  repentance  and  return,  so  far  at 
least  as  God  is  concerned,  is  an  utter  impossibility  ! 

I  know  not  'how  this  supposition  may  seem  to  others,  but  in 
my  view  it  involves  a  gross  moral  absurdity.  It  implies,  on  the 
one  part,  a  prodigious  amount  of  motive  ;  and  on  the  other, 
a  mos/  enfeebling  deficiency  of  motive  ;  and  is  clearly  in- 
consistent with  itself.  It  cannot  therefore,  be  the  truth ;  nor 
can  it  be  the  reason  why  all  men  are  not  saved,  that  the  salva- 
tion of  all  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible. 

But  if  the  salvation  of  all  men  is  not  impossible,  then  it  is 

*  How  often  bus  God  manifested  that  be  can  cbange  tbe  bearts  of  men  by  apparently 
UiAA»  motives  or  means.  How  oAen  has  a  word,  a  sentence,  a  perfectly  familiar  ex- 
pression or  tboarbt,  been  set  home  upon  tbe  mind  with  socb  new^  interest  and  power, 
that  converwon  nas  been  the  speedy  consequence.  All  such  instances  go  to  show 
that,  in  a  worid  like  thiS|  God  can  never  want  aioCtoes  witii  which  to  operate  in  tumiag 
Iba  Marls  oTsianers  to  himseir. 
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within  the  limits  of  God's  power  to  accomplish  it  ;*  and  tbe 
reason  why  all  are  not  saved  must  be,  that  he  does  not  choose 
to  exert  tlxe  requisite  pcwer  for  this  purpose.  Nor  is  this  con- 
clusion at  all  inconsistent  with  the  fact  already  established,  that 
God  desires  the  salvation  of  all.  God  does  desire  that  all  Bin- 
ners*  would  embrace  the  offers  of  his  mercy  and  be  saved.  They 
ought  to  embrace  them,  and  he  desires  that  they  would.  But 
this  desire  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  determinatwnj  forag- 
ed in  eternity,  to  put  forth  the  omnipotent  energies  of  his 
grace,  and  make  them  willing  to  submit  Such  a  determma- 
tion,  in  regard  to  the  whole  race,  he  did  not  form.  He  is  fur- 
nishing with  all  abundant  inducementsto  return  to  their  duty ;  he 
is  calling  upon  them  to  return ;  he  sincerely  and  earnestly  dedres 
they  would  return ;  and  he  is  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy ;  but,  for  wise  and  holy  reasons^  be  has  resolved 
not  to  put  forth  his  almighty  power  and  pluck  all  as  brands  from 
deserved  burnings,  but  to  leave  a  part  to  their  own  choice,  and 
to  the  consequences  of  their  own  sins-t 

If  it  be  inquired  what  these  wise  and  holy  reasons  are^  or 
what  induces  the  Supreme  Being  to  withhold  his  power,  and 
leave  a  part  of  mankind  to  perish  in  their  sins,  I  freely  answer 
that  /  do  not  know.  It  is  not  necessary  we  should  know,  in  or- 
der to  a  full  and  cheerful  acquiescence  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
God  has  given  us  any  definite  information  relative  to  this  deep 
aiid  awful  subject.  That  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the  sin  and 
misery  of  his  creatures,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  is  cer- 

*  *'  (lod  unfeiffBedly  wiUeth  the  rooversion  of  those  that  wilf  never  be  convened,  bit 
not  as  absolute  Lord,  with  ibe/uiU$t  ejicaciout  retotwitn.  nor  as  a  tbiog  wbicb  be 
resolveth  shall  undoubtedly  come  to  pass,  or  would  engage  ail  hit  pfmert  IcatcnrnptiMh." 

'*  Iffiod  were  *o  much  against  the  death  of  tbe  wicked,  as  that  be  were  res»lve<[  to 

doailht  can  to  binder  it,  then  no  roan  should  be  coadciniied.''  Baiter's  Call  to  the 
Unconverted,  np.  83.  84.  . 

"  Can  you  (Mr.  Vidler)  pretend,  that  yoor  s«*beme  represents  God  as  doin^  all  he 
can  c/o,  and  as  bestowing  all  the  mercv  which  the  efficacy  ot  the  Savioor's  bbiod  baa 
rendered  consistent  7  If  so,  you  must  bflieve  that  God  cannot  conrtrt  mere  thmu  ke  «r- 
tuiaiiy  dt-f  tin  the  present  iije."-^**i  >od  has  made  it  our  duty,  while  sinner's  are  not 
bis  con6rmed  enemies,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  pre8er\'e  their  lives  and  tmrt  their 
*mdt ;  but  He  is  not  obliged  to  do  ail  that  he  can  to  tne»e  ends,  bor  doks  be."  Fullers 
Works,  Vol.' ii.  pp.  404.405. 

'  In  tbe  exercise  of  his  absolute,  unconditional  power,  God  emild  renove  evil  out  of 
the  way  ;  but  he  will  not  always  do  this,  because  it  is  against  the  order  which,  A*«ai 
hit  vcitdom,  he  found  it  necessary  to  establish.'*    Knapp's  I'beologv,  Vol.  i.  p.  AS. 

«  God  still  permitt  the  exiHlence  of  natural  and  moral  evil :  because  if  be  cbose,aD 
things  considered,  ta  banish  it  fix>Bi  the  universe,  Ae  eoulaeaiUy  do  it."  Paysea's 
Sermons,  Vol.  i.  p.  43. 

t  Those  who  think  the  salvation  of  all  men  beyond  tbe  reach  of  Divine  power,  ad- 
mit that  God  has  power  enough  to  convert  any  ^ticular  ginnarf  or  oumrh ;  and 
that  in  taking  some  and  leaving  others  he  exercises  his  sovereignty.  TiM>y  beNcve,  loo, 
that  be  dftiret  the  salvation  of  those  whom  he  leaves  to  go  on  in  dn,  ihou^  he  does 
not  determine  to  put  forth  his  power  and  save  them ;— making  the  same  d:sbnetion,  be- 
tween what  God  detiret  tinnero  wmlddo,  and  what  he  dettrmnu  topidjbrtk  Ittt . 
md  bring  thtm  to  do,  wfakhia  mde  above. 
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tain ;  but  why  he  doed  nd  exert  hb  power,  and  save  aU  his  re- 
beltious  creatures  jErom  their  deserved  miseries,  we  cannot  tell. 
I'erhaps  the  salvation  of  all  men  would  be  hardly  consistent 
with  their  being,  in  this  Ufe,  in  a  state  of  probation/  Perhaps 
he  leaves  some  to  the  just  consequences  of  their  sins  the  better 
to  show  the  great  evil  ci  sin,  and  to  illustrate,  and  display  his 
justice  in  puuishing  itt  Or  perhaps  he  withholds  his  grace  and 
leaves  some  of  his  guilty  creatures  to  perish  as  they  deserve, 
that  the  holy  and  dotiful  part  of  his  creation  might  be  the  more 
strengthened  and  confirmed  in  their  obedience ; — not  that  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  motives,  without  this,  to  lay  them  un- 
der indispensable  obligations,  and  render  it  possible  for  God  to 
sustain  them ;  but,  he  may  see  fit  in  this  way  to  increclse  their 
motives,  and  strengthen  them,  *by  new  considerations,  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty.t  We  may  conceive  of  various  im- 
portant purposes  which  God  may  answer,  by  leaving  a  part  of 
thosv^  who  choose  and  deserve  death  to  goon  and  perish  in  their 
sins,  and  may  suppose  that  these  are  the  reasons  on  which  he 
acts  ;  but  whether  they  are  so  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  "  Secret 
things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God."  It  is  safest  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Saviour,  first  used  in  relation  to  this 
very  subject,  "  Even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy 
sigh^."  We  know  that  the  reasons  of  his  dispensations,  in  this 
-case  as  in  every  other,  are  infinitely  wise  and  good,  and  such 
as,  when  explained,  will  not  only  satisfy  but  gratify  every  holy 
being  in  the  universe. 

REFLECTIONS. 

1.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we  see  the  impropriety  of 
affirming,  without  qualification,  that  God  does  as  much  as  he 
can  for  the  salvation  of  sinners — that  he  saves  as  many  a^  he 
can — and  that  he  would  save  all  men  if  he  could,  1  shall 
not  undertake  to  show,  that  a  sense  may  not  be  put  upon  this 

*  ''Does  not  the  idea  of  a  proper  probalioimry  iyslem  involve  io  it  the  possiliilily,  and 
.«ven  the  probability,  ot*  some  being  final/ lost t  If  etexaad  life  were  made  c-<ertaia  to 
all  Dankiud,  oouM  ottr  present  state  be,  ia  any  proper  sense,  called  probaiionaiy  V 
Z)r.  Worcester's  Sermons,  p  413. 

t  "  What  if  (aod,  toUling  to  •how  his  wrath  and  m  ikt  hi*  pfwer  ^fwtnn,  endured  with 
much  long  sttflTering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destructitia  "    Rom.  ix.  22. 

X  With<Mit  doubt,  (he  eeaeral  eouneofthe  Divine  administnitinn  h.-is  tended,  and  will 
ever  tend,  to  iacrea^ie  the  motives  in  favor  of  obedience,  and  in  opposition  to  tin  \  so 
ihat  (be  duiifiil  part  of  God'«  creation  have  much  stronger  inducements  now  to  perse- 
vere  in  holiness  than  (hey  had  at  the  coanmencement  of  their  existence,  and  sin  is 
more  iuexcusnhle  than  it  ever  was  Stin,ihere  must  have  been  motives  eniiugit  at  the  first 
Io  lar  all  intelligent  creatures  under  indispensable  obligatious  loobey.  and  render  those 
de^rvitt?  of  eternal  condemnation  «'fM  disobeyed ;  and  hence  their  (all  cannot  be  at- 
tributed «>  a  deficiency  of  motive*. — But  (be  subject  of  (be  ifl(roduc(ion  of  sin  will  be 
eoosidered  in  aiiodier  place. 
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phraseology  y  which  is  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  to  the 
apprehensions  of  Christians.  If  it  means  no  more  than  thia^ 
that  God  does  as  much  for  sinners  as  he  can,  and  will  save  as 
many  as  he  can,  in  consistency  with  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness,  why  this  the  church  has  always  beUeved.  Still,  1 
must  think  the  phraseology  exceptionable.  It  is  offensive  to 
the  ears  of  most  good  people^  as  seeming  to  imply  a  Umitation 
of  the  power  of  God.*  To  ordinary  minds,  it  conveys  a  senti- 
ment which  shocks  common  sense,  and  cannot  be  admitted 
without  difficulty,  if  at  all.  Besides,  it  is  exceedingly  liable  to 
be  perverted.  The  Universalist  and  Sceptic  will  say,  of  course, 
'  If  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  salvation  of  all  men  but  Divine 

Eower,  we  are  willing  to  risk  Omnipotence.  If  our  opponents 
ave  no  other  reply  to  make  to  our  arguments,  but  that  God 
has  not  power  to  save  all  men,  the  controversy  must  soon  be  de- 
cided in  our  favor. 

2.  It  foUows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  God  is  entirely 
sincere  in  the  offers  and  invitations  of  the  gospel.  That  he 
may  be  sincere,  it  is  necessary  that  his  offers  and  in  vital  ions 
should  express  the  real  desires  of  his  heart  And  we  have 
seen  that  they  do.  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  desires  deeply  and  earnestly  that  all  may  be  saved, 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tmth.  Accordingly,  he  may, 
in  full  sincerity,  make  the  offer  of  salvation  to  all,  and  invite  and 
urge  all  to  come  and  partake  the  water  of  life  freely. 

3.  The  view  we  have  taken  of  this  difficult  subject  affords 
the  highest  encouragement  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners.  We  have  seen,  not  only  that  God  desires  their  con- 
version— the  conversion  of  all,  if  they  would  come  and  submit 
to  his  will,  but  he  is  able^  in  the  exercise  of  his  mighty  power, 
to  bring  home  to  himself  whomsoever  he  pleases.  There  is  no 
natural  impossibility  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  any  sinner, 
or  of  all, — so  that  the  benevolent  heart  may  have  full  scope — 
may  go  forth  in  prayers  and  labors,  and  pour  out  e^ll  its  energies 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  assured  that  God  is  able  and  wil- 
ling to  bless. 

4.  The  view  we  have  taken  lays  the  blame  of  the  ruin  of 
sinners,  where  it  ought  to  lie,  at  their  own  door.  God,  in  his 
mercy,  has  done  every  thing  for  them  which  they  could  reason- 

*  "  If  God  mennt  to  use  Ihe  most  powerful  means' with  a  fallen  worid  he  po$sibfy 
could,  and  that  in  every  af  e,  why  did  be  send  but  ooe  Noah  to  the  old  world  T  Why 
did  he  raise  up  but  one  Moses,  and  one  Eliiah,  and  send  them  only  to  the  Israelites  f 
Why  did  be  not  raise  up  thousands,  in  every  age  and  nation  under  heaven,  and  make 
thorough  work  7    And  why  does  be  not  take  more  pains  wiih  us  of  this  age  ? 


up  thousands  as  well  qualified  to  preach  as  Paul  7  '  And  jpour  out  bis  spirit  on  all  flesh 
as  be  did  on  the  three  thousand  on  the,day  of  Pentecost  7^  Bellamy's  WcntSy  Vol«  a» 
p.  106. 
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ably  desire— ^very  thing  which  could  be  done  with  propriety. 
When  they  deserved  to  die,  he  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  them. 
He  has  made  to  them  the  kindest  proposals  of  mercy.  He  has 
waited  long  for  their  compliance,  and  while  he  has  waited,  he 
has  been  inviting  and  entreating  them,  and  using  the  most 
powerful  motives  with  them  to  bring  them  to  comply.  He  has 
sent  his  Hjly  Spirit  to  strive  with  them,  and  has  sworn  by 
himself  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  their  death,  but  rather  that 
they  turn  from  their  sins  and  live.  They  7nay  turn ;  they 
ought  to  turn  ;  and  if  they  do  turn,  all  is  well  with  them  for 
time  and  eternity.  If  then  they  perish,  it  must  be  because  they 
will  not  turn,  and  the  blame  will  be  wholly  theirs. — Dying  sin- 
ner, think  of  this  ;  and  save  yourself,  while  you  may,  the  cutting 
reflection,  which  otherwise  will  prey  upon  the  heart  forever,  *  I 
have  fiillen  by  my  own  hands — I  have  been,  and  am,  my  own 
destroyer.' 

NOTE. 

Some  persons  have  undertaken  to  account  for  the  existence  of  sin 
on  ground  similaj  to  that  which  has  been  examined  as  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  God  does  not  save  all  men.  *  Sin  entered,'  they 
say,  *  not  because  God  chose,  all  things  considered,  to  permit  it, 
but  because  he  could  not  prevent  it ;  and  he  could  not  prevent  it, 
not  because  he  is  not  almighty^,  but  because  its  prevention  was  in 
the  nature  of  things  impossible.  He  had  not  motives  enough  at 
command  with  which  to  keep  all  from  falling,  and  needed  the  mo- 
tives arising  from  the  fall  and  punishment  of  a  part,  in  order  thai 
he  might  sustain  the  rest.'*  On  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
existence  of  sin,  I  have  several  remarks  to  offer. 

1.  If  the  theory  is  correct,  there  is  no  mystery  attending  the  in- 
troduction of  sin. — The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  universe  has 
usually  been  considered  as  a  great  mystery.  But  what  mystery 
in  the  taking  place  of  that  which  God  could  not  prevent  ?  What 
mystery  in  the  admission  of  that  into  his  kingdom,  to  exclude 
which  was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  ? 

*  Penoiis  who  hare  HiflTered  widely  on  some  theological  subjedii  have  agreed  in  as- 
nigniiig  substantially  the  above  reason  fur  the  existence  of -sin^  Tims  Heylin,  an  Ar- 
onnian  oT  the  seventeenth  century  says,  "  God  neither  did*  -deeree  sin.  as  a  m(>ans  or 
method  of  which  he  might  make  u<<e,  nor  did  he  so  much  as  permit  it,  in  the  strict  tiensa 
of  liie  word,  comiderinff  that  he  which  doth  permit,  hoeing pcnoerUt  hxndtr^  is  guilty  of 
fbe  evil  which  doih  follow  on  it.'*  Sum.  or  Chris.  Tbeol.  p.  86.  I)r.  B«*llamy  qxotct 
the  Chevalier  Ramsey,  an  Uuiversalist,  as  saying.  "  God  did  not  certainly  know  that 
Ims  creatures  would  fall ;  and  if  he  had  known  it,  Jw  cmiUt  not  haee  hinderfd  it,  contiat- 
mlh  mUh  their  free-mgemnt.'*  Works,  Vol  ii.  p.  106.  Chubb  wgae*,  that  God  could 
■otVave  prevenlad  moraf  evil,  but  by  "preventing  himieir  from  making  such  rrea* 
Hires  as  we  are.''  Works,  p.  268.  Rousseau  says,  "  Man,  be  patient.  The  evils 
/•■  suffer  are  a  necessary  efrect  of  nature.  The  eternal  and  bendBcent  Being  would 
have  been  glad  to  exempt  you  from  them.  Tkt  nasM  why  ht  has  Mt  doM  beltir  is, 
IhatAtcouMsMC.''    Letter  to  VoltairB. 
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i.  Op  the  theoiy  under  consideration,  there  is  no  propriety  io 
speaking  of  Qod  as  permitting  sin. — Dr.  Bellamy  wrote  a  trea' 
tise  on  "  the  Wisdom  of  Grod  in  the  Permission  of  Sin;"  and  this 
has  been  the  customary  language  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject.  But  why  tell  about  God's  permitting  that 
which,  after  creatures  existed,  he  had  no  power  to  prevent  ?  As 
well  might  our  National  government  be  said  to  permit  the  sun  to 
rise  and  to  set,  or  the  wind  to  blow  East  or  West. 

8.  The  theory  under  consideration  supposes  that,  without  ike 
sight  and  the  dread  of  punishment,  it  would  not  be  possible  that 
perfectly  holy  beings  should  be  kept  from  sin.  But  is  this  true) 
Is  it  conceiveable  1  Could  not  God — with  all  the  motives  arising 
from  the  pleasantness  of  wisdom's  waj^s,  from  peace  of  conscience 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  sweetness  of  Divine  love  and 
of  communion  with  himself,  from  the  joys  and  glories  of  the  vippex 
world;— could  he  not,  by  the  various  inducements  arising  from 
these  sources,  pressed  home  by  the  energies  of  an  omnipotent  Spirit, 
have  prevented  the  sin  and  fall  of  the  perfectly  holy  9  Was  the 
thing,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible  ?  And  was  he  under 
the  dire  necessity  of  seeing  a  part  of  his  holy  and  happy  creation 
plunge  into  sin,  and  accomplish  their  own  ruin,  that  motives  might 
be  furnished  by  which  to  sustain  the  remainder?  Is  such  a  theo- 
ry at  all  probable  ?  Is  it  honorable  to  the  Supreme  Being  ?  Can 
it  be  admitted  by  the  candid  mind  as  true? 

4.  But  suppose,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  it  is  true.  According 
to  this  supposition,  the  beings  who  first  fell,  fell  from  the  want  of 
motives  to  sustain  them.  The  universe,  as  it  then  was,  did  not 
furnish  motives  sufficient  to  enable  the  Almighty  to  hold  them  up. 
And  yet,  by  the  same  supposition,  in  the  very  act  of  their  fall,  they 
brake  through  so  many  and  endearing  obligations,  and  resisted  and 
overcame  so  powerful  motives,  as  to  render  themselves  infinitely 
guilty,  and  deserving  of  eternal  condemnation. — Here  again  we 
sec  (as  we  did  in  testing  this  theory  in  a  former  part  of  the  discus- 
sion) that  it  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  If  one  part  of  it  is  true, 
the  other  cannot  be.  If  the  angels  fell  through  such  a  deficiency 
of  motives,  that  it  was  not  possible  even  for  omnipotence  to  sustain 
them,  they  could  not,  it  should  seem,  be  very  inexcusable  or  crimi- 
nal for  the  transgression.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  their  fall  was 
exceedingly  criminal,  and  rendered  them  deserving  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment (as  was  confessedly  the  fact)  then  they  must  have  resist- 
ed and  overcome  a  weight  of  motives  and  obligations  with  which 
Grod,  had  he  seen  best  to  have  put  forth  his  energies,  could  have 
restrained  them. 

The  reasoning  here,  as  before,  proceeds  entirely  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  God  governs  the  hearts  of  his  creatures  only  by  motives. 
As  to  the  correctness  of  this  supposition,  I  do  not  now  decide.  In 
the  system  of  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  eficieney, 
the  theory  above  examined  could  have  no  place. 
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The  following  authorities  show  how  the  subject  above 
has  been  considered  b^  standard  writers  in  the  Christian  church. 

Calvin.  "  That  is  not  done  ititktnU  Qod's  will  which  yet  is 
contrary  to  his  will ;  because  it  would  not  be  done,  if  he  did  not 
permit  it;  and  this  permission  is  not  involuntary,  but  voluntary: 
Nor  would  his  goodness  permit  the  perpetration  ojf  any  evil,  imless 
his  omnipotence  were  able  even  from  evil  to  educe  gokxl.*'  Insti- 
tutes, Book  i.  Chap.  18.  Sec.  3. 

Archbishop  Ushbr.  **  God  is  said  to  permit  sin,  because  h$ 
could^  by  his  grace,  hinder  and  prevent  sins,  thai  none  should  b§ 
committed"     Sum  and  Substance  of  the  Chris.-  Religion,  p.  52. 

Charnock.  "  Sin  entered  into  the  world,  either  God  willing 
the  permission  of  it,  or  not  willing  the  permission  of  it.  The  latr 
ter  cannot  be  said ;  for  then  the  creature  is  more  powerful  than 
God,  and  can  do  that  which  God  will  not  permit-  God  can,  if  he 
be  pleased,  banish  all  sin  in  a  moment  out  of  the  world.  He  could 
have  prevented  the  revolt  of  angels,  and  the  fall  of  man.  They 
did  not  sin,  whether  he  would  or  no^  Works,  Fol.  Edition,  YoL 
i.  p.  520. 

Bat^s.  *'  The  Divine  Power  could  have  preserved  man  in  his 
integrity,  either  by  laying  a  restraint  on  the  apostate  angels  that 
they  should  never  have  made  an  attempt  upon  him,  or  by  keeping 
the  understanding  waking  and  vigilant  to  discover  the  danger  of 
the  temptation,  and  by  fortif3ring  the  will/  and  rendering  it  impen- 
etrable to  the  fiery  darts  of  Satan,  without  any  prejudice  to  its  free* 
dom."     Works,  Vol.  i.  p.  212. 

John  Howe.  "  God  made  man  upright,  but  he  must  needs 
fall  to  his  own  inventions  to  mend  it,  and  try  if  he  could  not  make 
to  himself  a  better  state  than  God  had  made  for  him.  It  was  nev- 
er to  be  expected  from  the  Divine  goodness,  that  he  should,  by  al- 
mighty extraordinary  power,  have  prevented  this;" — ^necessarily- 
implying  that  God  could  have  prevented  it.  Works,  VoL  vii  p. 
120. 

RiDOLEY.  "  God  might  have  prevented  the  first  entrance  of  sin 
into  the  world  by  his  immediate  interposure,  and  so  have  kept  man 
upright,  as  well  as  made  him  so ;  yet,  let  it  be  considered  that  he 
was  not  obliged  to  do  this,  and  therefore  might,  without  any  re- 
flection on  his  holiness,  leave  an  innocent  creature  to  the  conduct 
of  his  own  will."     Body  of  Divinity,  Vol.  i.  p.  161. 

Dr.  Gill.  "  God  could  have  kept  the  serpent  out  of  the  gar- 
den, and  he  could  have  hindered  the  temptation  from  having  any 
influence  upon  our  first  parents ;  but  this  he  did  not ;  nor  did  his 
withhold  Adam  from  sinning,  which  he  could  have  done."  Bodj 
of  Divinity,  Vol.  i.  p.  464. 

President  Willard.  "  God  could  have  assisted  Adam  and 
kept  him,  but  he  did  not."     Body  of  Divinity,  p.  179. 

President  Edwards.  "  Objectors  may  say,  God  cannot  al- 
ways prevent  men's  sins,  unless  he  act  contrary  to  the  free  nature 
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-of  the  subject,  or  without  destroying  men's  liberty.  But  will  they 
deny,  that  an  omnipotent  and  infinitely  wise  God  could  possibly  in* 
vent  and  set  before  men  suck  strong  motives  to  obedience^  and  have 
Jcept  them  before  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  have  influenced 
all  mdnkind  to  continue  in  their  obedience,  as  the  elect  angels  kav€ 
done,  without  destroying  their  liberty  /"  Decrees  and  Election, 
Sec.  19. 

Dr.  Bellamy.  "Others  have  asserted  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  God  to  prevent  the  fall  of  free  agents,  without  destroying 
their  free-agency.  But  it  is  enough  for  us  to  confute  this  hj'jwth- 
esis,  that  it  is  contrary  to  plain  Scripture  representations,  which 
teach  us  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  a  free  agent,  and  yet  in  a 
confirmed  state, — as  are  also  all  the  saints  and  angels  now  in  hea- 
ven. From  whence  it  appears  that  it  was  in  God's  power  to  have 
confirmed  all  intellisrences  at  first,  and  left  them  moral  aorents  not- 
withstanding."     Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

Dr.  Hopkins.  "  God  will  do  nothing,  nor  suffer  any  thing  to 
be  done  or  take  place,  which  is  not  on  the  whole  wisest  and  best. 
Therefore,  when  we  find  that  sin  and  misery  have  taken  place  in 
God's  world,  and  under  his  government,  we  may  be  certain  that  it 
is  on  the  whole  best  it  should  be  so."  System  of  Divinity,  Vol,  i. 
p.  139. 

Dr.  Dwight.  **  God  has  actually  preserved  some  of  the  an- 
gels from  falling,  and  will  preserve  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect;  and  this  has  been,  and  will  be  done,  wirhout  infringing 
at  all  on  their  moral  agency.  Of  course,  he  could  just  as  easily 
have  preserved  Ad%m  from  falling,  without  infringing  on  his 
moral  agcncyV     Theology,  Serm.  27. 

Dr.  Knapp.  "  God  foresaw  the  existence  of  evil  and  permits 
it;  but  so  far  as  it  is  evil,  he  can  never  have  pleasure  in  it,  or  him- 
self promote  or  favor  it.  He  has  admitted  it  into  his  general  plan, 
because  he  can  make  it,  in  its  connexion  with  other  things,  the 
means  of  a  good  which,  without  it,  either  could  not  be  affected  at 
all,  or  at  least  not  so  well  as  by  its  being  permitted."  Chris.  The- 
ology, Vol.  i.  p.  623. 

Dr.  Beech er.  ''  God  loves  holiness,  and  he  abhors  sin,  and 
was  able  to  prevent  its  existence.  He  could  have  forborne  to  cre- 
ate whom  he  foresaw  would  rebel,  or  he  was  able  to  keep  them  from 
falling.  But  he  did  not  do  it.  Abhorring  sin  with  all  his  heart, 
and  able  to  keep  it  out  of  his  dominiotut,  he  permitted  it  to  enter." 
Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  Obookiah,  p.  5. 

Dr.  Payson.  **  Why  God  should  permit  anjrels  or  men  to  fall, 
we  cannot  tell.  That  he  did  permit  them  to  fall,  is  certain ;  be- 
cause, had  he  thought  proper,  he  could  doubtless  have  prevented 
their  apostacy}^     Sermons,  Vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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On  the  Formation  op  the  Christian  Character. 
Addressed  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  lead  a  religious 
life.  By  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence and  the  Pastoral  Care  in  Harvard  University, 
Fifth  Edition.  Cambridge:  Hilliard  &  Brown.  Boston, 
Gray  &  Bowen.     1832.    pp.  176. 

John  Bunyan  was  not  aware  of  the  great  work  to  which 
God  had  appointed  him,  when  he  was  thrown  into  Bedford 
Prison.  •  To  that  confinement  we  are  indebted  for  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  which  perhaps  would  never  have  been  written  but 
for  the  Author's  interruption  in  the  active  duties  of  the  minis- 
try. The  persecuted  and  imprisoned  saint  proved  that  the 
word  of  God  is  not  bound.  The  Uttle  Book,  written,  in  tlie  sol- 
itude of  a  cell,  has  cheered  a  multitude  whom  no  man  can 
number  on  their  way  to  glory.  The  Pilgiim's  flight  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  the  anxiety  of  his  soul  till  he  had  dropped  his 
burden  at  the  cross,  his  various  conflicts,  temptations,  dangers^ 
joys,  with  all  the  variety  of  his  experience,  till  he  reached  the 
celestial  City,  will  be  read  with  thrilling  interest  by  his  fellow 
Pi]<yrims  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other 
uninspired  book  to  guide  Christians  to  heaven.  One  great  cause  of 
its  usefulness  is  its  allegorical  manner,  which  renders  it  most  attrac- 
tive to  children  ;  so  that  the  nature,  dangers,  and  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  religious  life  are  treasured  in  their  memories,  long 
before  they  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  Pilgrim's 
hope.  We  remember  that  when  we  were  young,  he  was  the 
envy  of  the  rest  of  the  children,  who  had  been  before-hand  with 
them  in  secreting  Pilgrim's  Progress  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
that  he  might  have  it  for  his  Sunday's  reading. — The  ^  Rise 
and  Progress,"  the  "  Guide  to  Christ,"  the  "  Come  and  Wel- 
come to  Jesus  Christ,"  and  other  books  of  the  like  nature,  are  of 
immense  importance  to  the  church,  in  forming  the  religious 
character  of  young  Christians,  and  bringing  many  sons  and 
daughters  to  her  privileges  in  this  world,  and  hereafter  to  glory. 

The  book  before  us  was  written  for  a  similar  object.  In  our 
eommunity,  the  number  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  lead  a  relig- 
ious life  has  of  late  been  greatly  increased.    The  spirit  of  relig* 
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ious  inquiry  has  not  been  confined  to  those  congtegatkmsy 
where  the  instructions  are  of  such  a  nature  as  are  usually  fcA' 
lowed  by  Revivals  of  Religion.  An  interesting  portion  of  other 
congregations,  by  their  intercourse  with  friends  of  a  different 

Eersuasion,  and  by  the  pervading  influence  of  religious  interest, 
ave  had  their  thoughts  turned  upon  their  souls.  This  book 
was  issued  at  a  time  of  peculiar  attention  to  the  subject  of  reiig- 
ion,  aild  as  a  guide  to  those  who  ask,  ^'  What  must  we  do  to  be 
saved  /" 

We  have  read  the  work  with  uncommon  interest,  as  well 
from  the  reputed  character  of  the  Author,  who  stands  high  in 
the  clerical  order  of  his  persuasion,  as  from  the  important  object 
of  the  book  itself  It  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one,  at  the  time  when  his  mind  is  interested  in  the  salvation  of 
his  soul,  and  everlasting  consequences  are  depending  upon  the 
direction  which  may  then  be  given  to  his  feehngs.  Those  who 
have  themselves  been  in  such  a  state,  and  have  seen  what  awful 
interests  are  in  suspense  during  those  hours  wlien  the  soul  is 
susceptible  of  the  slightest  influence,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
conversant  with  minds  in  this  turning  of  the  tide  wliich  flows 
through  eternity,  can  feel  that  a  book  for  such  a  purpose  should 
contain  nothing  but  the  eternal  truth. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  has  attracted  our  attention. 
Such  a  book  presents  the  best  possible  means  of  judgement,  in 
regard  to  the  religious  system  which  forms  its  basis.  Hete  i* 
the  result  of  a  minister's  religious  belief,  the  practical  fruits  of 
the  system  of  doctrine  which  he  holds  forth  to  men  as  the  word 
of  life.  That  which  makes  a  system  of  religion  of  any  impor- 
tance, may  be  expected  to  be  set  forth  in  such  a  book  as  this ; 
— ^we  mean  its  tendency  to  promote  the  present  and  future  wel- 
fare of  the  soul.  If  the  teachers  and  followers  of  this  system 
had  designated  one  of  their  number  to  exhibit  its  practical  ex- 
cellency, and  the  internal  evidence  of  its  being  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  to  salvation,  we  believe  that  the  Author  of  this 
l>ook  would  have  been  selected,  and  that  this  book  is  such  an 
one  as  he  would  have  written  for  that  purpose. 

After  a  careful  and,  we  trust,  candid  examination  of  the  book, 
our  judgement  is,  that  however  it  may  abound  in  excellent  pru- 
dential maxims,  it  can  never  turn  an  inquirer  into  the  way  of 
life.  We  view  it  to  be  defective,  first  of  all,  upon  the  great  and 
fundamental  subject  of  the  natural  character  of  man.  The 
disease  of  the  soul  is  overlooked  ;  and  as  a  physician's  prescript 
tions  aore  all  wrong,  if  he  has  erred  respecting  the  nature  or  even 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  so  the  diiections  which  are  here  given 
will  be  fouad  iaefficacious  to  the  cure  and  salvation  of  the  9oul« 
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The  title  of  this  book  would  more  properly  have  been,  An 
Essay  on  Moral  Culture.  It  does  not  recognize  the  alienation 
of  the  soul  from  God ;  but  commences  with  directions  for  the 
attainment  of  a  spiritual  mind,  without  informing  the  reader  that 
he  has  by  nature  a  'carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God, 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  can  be.'  The  complaint 
might  justly  be  made  in  this  case  as  of  old, '  The  hurt  of  the  soul 
is  slightly  healed.'  A  great  philosopher  has  remarked,  that  er- 
ror ief  apt  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself  We  feel  this  to  be  the 
case  in  what  is  said  in  Ueating  upon  this  poiat. 

''There  is  an  animal  life,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  life.  Mania  boro  inio 
the  first  at  the  birth  of  his  body  ;  be  is  born  into  the  second  when  be  sub- 
jects himself  to  the  power  of  religion,  and  prefers  his  rational  and  iroroorta) 
to  his  sensual  nature.  During  his  esi  Jiest  days,  he  is  an  animal  only,  pursa- 
ing,  like  olhor  animals,  the  wants  and  desires  of  his  body,  and  consuKing  his 
present  gratification  nnd  immediate  interest.  But  it  is  not  designed  that  he 
shall  continue  thus.  He  is  made  for  something  better  and  higher.  He  has 
a  nobler  nature  and  nobler  interests.  He  muot  learn  to  live  tor  these;  and 
this  learning  to  feel  and  value  his  spiritual  nature,  and  to  live  for  eternity; 
this  ciuinge  from  the  animal  and  earthly  existence  of  infancy,  to  a  rational^ 
moral,  spiritual  existence, — this  it  is  to  be  born  into  the  spiritual  life  '* 

Turning  to  a  subsequent  chapter,  where  the  inquirer  is  spok- 
en of,  it  is  said — 

<*  He  looks  back  to  the  early  and  innocent  days,  when,  if  his  Savioor  had 
been  on  earth,  he  might  have  taken  hmi  to  h:K  arms,  and  said,  *  Of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  But,  alas!  how  has  be  been  changed  !  He  haf>  part- 
ed Witt)  that  innocence,  he  has  strnyed  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  has 
defiled  and  lost  the  image  of  his  Maker." 

We  cannot  understand  how  the  Saviour  could  have  declared 
that  such  beings  as  those  who  are  represented  as  in  animal  life 
were  fit  subjects  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  such  a  change  is 
necessary,  as  the  author  inculcates,  into  a  spiritual  life.  The 
difiiculty  presented  by  these  two  passages  arose  from  the  au- 
thor's belief  in  the  original  purity  of  the  soul,  and  his  endeav- 
ors (which  in  no  case  has  proved  successful  upon  this  system,) 
to  account  for  the  unfailing  aberration  of  man  from  God,  as  Ufe 
advances.  The  reason  why  the  soul  does  not  awake  in  the 
likeness  of  its  Maker  at  the  dawn  of  its  conscious  life,  is  stated 
to  be  as  follows. 

*'  As  soon  as  he  can  love  and  obey  his  parents,  he  can  love  and  obey  God  ; 
and  thii  is  religion.  The  capacity  of  doing  the  one  is  the  capacity  of  doing 
the  other. 

'*  It  is  true,  the  latter  is  not  so  universally  done  as  the  former ;  bat  the  caase 
is  not,  that  religion  is  unsuited  to  the  young,  but  that  their  attention  is  en- 
grossed b^  visible  objects  and  present  pleasuies.  Occupied  with  these,  it  re- 
quires eff  >rt  and  pains-taking  to  direct  the  mind  to  invisible  things ;  to  turn 
tne  attention  from  the  objects  which  press  ,them  on  eyery  side,  to  the  ab- 
stract, spiritual  objocts  of  faith.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  want  of 
•arly  religion  is  owing,  primarily,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  childhood  is 
■  placed,  and,  next,  to  remissness  in  education.    Worldly  things  are  before  tha 
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child's  eye,  and  miniflter  to  its  gratificaUoa  •▼orr  hour  and  every  tnioiito  ; 
bat  reti^ioas  thtng^i  are  presented  to  it  only  in  a  formal  and  dry  way  once  a 
week.  The  things  of  the  world  are  made  to  constitute  its  pleasures ;  thoM 
of  religion  are  made  its  tasks.  It  is  made  to  feel  its  dependence  on  a  paronl'a 
loTe  every  hour ;  but  is  seldom  reminded  of  its  dependence  on  God,  and 
then  perhaps  only  in  some  stated  lesson,  which  it  learns  by  compulsioui  and 
riot  in  the  midst  of  the  actual  engagements  and  pleasures  of  its  little  life.  It 
partakes  of  the  caresses  of  its  human  parents,  and  cannot  remember  ths 
time  when  it  was  not  an  object  of  their  tenderness ;  so  that  their  image  w 
interwoYen  with  its  very  existence.  But  God  it  has  never  seen,  and  has  sel- 
dom heard  of  him;  his  name  and  presence  are  banished  from  common  con- 
versation, and  inferior  and  visible  agents  receive  the  gratitude  for  gifts  which 
come  from  him.  So  also  the  parent's  authority  is  immediate  and  visibly  ex- 
ercised, and  obedience  grows  into  the  rule  and  habit  of  life.  But  the  aathor- 
ity  of  God  is  not  displayed  in  any  sensible  act  of  declaration ;  it  is  only  heard 
of  at  set  times  and  in  set  tasks ;  and  thus  it  fails  of  becoming  mingled  with 
the  principles  of  conduct,  or  forming  a  rule  and  habit  of  subjection. — In  a 
word,'  let  it  be  considered  how  little  and  how  infrequently  the  idea  of  God  is 
brought  home  to  the  child's  mind,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, and  how  little  is  done  to  make  him  the  object  of  love  and  obedience,  in 
comparison  with  what  is  done  to  unite  its  affections  to  its  parents ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  spirituality  and  invisibility  of  the  Creator  render  it  necea- 
eary  that  even  more  should  be  done  ; — and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  want  of  ao 
osrly  and  spontaneous  growth  of  the  religious  character  is  not  owing  to  tba 
want  of  original  capacity  for  religion,  but  is  to  be  traced  to  the  unpropitiona 
circumstances  in  which  childbooa  is  passed,  and  the  want  of  uniform,  earnest, 
persevering  instruction." 

TIlis  seem8  to  us  entirely  unsatisfactory.  Since  the  mind  of 
a  child  docs  not  immediately  recognize  the  authority  of  God,  as 
soon  as  the  parent  has  made  it  intelligible,  we  cannot  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  child  is  destitute  by  nature  of  the  love  of 
God.  It  would  not  be  so,  were  it  not  for  "one  man^s  disobedience." 
But  further.  To  attribute  the  irreligious  spirit  which  appears 
in  the  young  to  neglect  in  their  education,  seems  mani- 
festly erroneous.  Pious  parents  have  made  the  experiment, 
limes  without  nuaaber,  watching  the  first  indications  of  moral 
action  to  pour  in  tlie  holy  uiflucnce  of  reUgious  authority,  the 
love  of  God,  and  especially  the  love  of  the  Saviour.  The  re- 
sult has  not  been  such  as  to  prove  (according  to  the  fair  infer- 
ence from  the  author's  meaning)  that  all  which  is  necessary  to 
ensure  a  religious  character  in  men  is  faithful  early  instruction. 
But  then  the  author  says,  there  is  another  reason  to  account  for 
this,  viz :  the  abstract  nature  of  God  and  of  the  motives  of  re- 
ligion. If  God  could  be  made  as  real  to  the  child's  mind  in 
his  benevolence,  in  his  love  of  purity,  as  the  eartlily  parent,  it 
would  be  otherwise.  We  ask.  How  is  it  that  influence  of  an 
abstract  nature  in  other  things  has  so  great  an  effect  upon  a 
child  1  You  may  fill  the  soul  of  a  boy  with  the  love  of  milita- 
ry glory,  though  he  never  saw  the  brave  man  whose  deeds  you 
rehearse ;  and  how  is  it  that  he  is  susceptible  to  such  influence, 
as  abstract  as  the  character  and  love  of  God  1    Why  is  it  that 
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you  can  set  his  soul  on  fire  with  love  to  great  and  good  men 
whom  he  has  never  seen,  so  that  the  efiect  of  his  ea^ly  feelings 
lasts  till  death,  when  all  that  is  said  by  the  persuasiveness  of  a 
mother  to  wake  up  in  his  mind  the  love  of  God,  produces  wea- 
risomeness  and  is  soon  forgotten  ?  But  we  think  it  a  mistake 
to  represent  the  idea  of  God  and  his  authority  as  of  an  abstract 
nature,  when  entertained  by  a  child.  He  shows  by  his  ques- 
tions, such  as,  *  Where  does  God  live?  Can  he  hear  mc 
speak  ?'  that  he  always  impersonates  the  Deity  in  his  thoughts, 
90  that  if  he  had  that  fn  him  which  a  holy  being  poe~ 
sesses,  as  we  see  he  has  an  innate  susceptibility  to  impression 
from  the  character  of  great  men,  the  character  and  authority  of 
God  would  immediately  establish  him  in  a  religious  life.  The 
first  man  toas  thus  susceptible  to  the  authority  of  God,  but 
gave  his  selfish  feelings  the  predominance  over  it ;  and  ever  since, 
though  that  authority  is  brought  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  youn^, 
they  follow  hi&  example  and  in  consequence,  as  the  Bible  teUs 
U9j  of  his  transgression,  are  disinclined  to  the  service  of  God,' 
and  love  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  Hence  the  dairk 
and  dreadful  picture  in  the  Bible  of  the  natural  character 
d  man,  a  character  possessed  by  every  descendant  of  Adam, 
and  constituting  the  necessity  of  that  change  which  Christ  has 
said  must  be  experienced  in  order  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Om'  Author  seems  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a 
change ;  but  how  it  happens  that  every  one  comes  into  a  con*- 
dition  which  forms  so  sad  a  contrast  to  his  '^  early  and  innocent 
days,''  we  are  not  informed ;  still,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  every  one,  who  can  possibly  come  to  this  book  as  an  inquir- 
er, has  **  a  sense  of  sin,  and  the  feeling  that  his  heart  is  not 
pure,  that  his  thoughts,  dispositions,  appetites,  passions,  have  not 
been  duly  regulated,  that  he  has  lived  according  to  his  own  will 
and  not  that  of  God."  It  is  certainly  interesting  to  see  how 
candid  men  will  frequently  admit  the  fact^  while  at  the  same 
time  they  oppose  the  doctrine,  of  universal  depravity. 

The  inquirer  is  now  directed  to  proceed  in  the  attainment  df 
true  religion,  with  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  his  condition 
and  wants  as  a  sinner. 

<*  What  yoa  tre  to  seek,  therefore,  is,  under  the  guidance  of  Jesus  Christy 
to  feel  your  relation  to  God,  and  to  live  under  a  sense  of  rcspoBiiibilitj  to  him ; 
td  cttltiirate  assiduously  those  sentiments  sad  affections  which  spring  out  of 
this  responsible  and  filial  relation,  as  well  as  ihose  which  arise  out  of  your 
ooanezion  with  other  men  as  his  offspring ;  to  perform  all  the  duties  toHia 
and  them,  which  appertain  to  this  character  and  relatinu ;  and  to  cherish 
that  heavenward  tendency  of  mind,  which  should  sprin?  from  a  consciousness 
of  possessing  an  immortal  nature.  He  who  does  all  this  is  a  religions  man, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  Christian." 

VOL.  V. — NO.  V.  24 
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Such  efforts  before  regeneration  are  like  ''  the  climbing  ef  » 
sandy  way  to  the  feet  ef  the  aged."  The  first  part  of  theae 
directions  lead  to  that  sentimentality  which  is  a  popular  subei^ 
tute  for  true  religion,  and  '^  the  consciousness  of  an  immortal 
nature,"  as  a  motive  of  action,  only  to  a  cold^  philosophic,  lofty 
pride.  Many  an  amiable  fiiend  have  we  known,  who  has  sought 
for  peace  as  here  directed ;  but  whose  experience  was  like  thai 
of  Paul  before  his  conversion.*  We  have  heard  such  an  one 
complain,  after  all  his  endeavors  to  live  an  upright  life,  that  God 
still  seemed  to  him  at  a  great  distance.  There  was  no  ^^  near- 
ness of  access."  He  thought  that  he  loved  God,  and  wondered 
when  told  that  he  was  mistaken.  But  now  he  sees,  that  the 
love  which  he  once  had  for  God  was  the  same  which  he  feels 
towards  natural  scenery,  when  the  waterfall,  or  mountain,  or  eea, 
awakens  emotions  of  beauty  or  grandeur.  The  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference in  his  feelings  is,  he  has  undergone  a  more  thorough 
change  in  his  soul  than  could  be  realized  from  his  former  efforts. 
It  is  evident  that  the  respected  author  of  the  book  before  us  dis- 
believes in  the  necessity  of  such  a  change^  that  he  does  not  pro- 
fess to  have  experienced  it  himself^  and  that,  in. his  view,  noth- 
ing is  necessary  to  establish  the  soul  in  holiness,  but  the  culture 
of  the  moral  virtues  and  a  strict  endeavor  to  live  a  correct  life. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  the  scriptural  argument,  we  call  the  atr 
tention  of  the  reader  to  an  argument  from  lacts.  From  the 
earliest  age  when  religious  experience  was  recorded,  to  the  pres- 
ent  day,  we  find  a  great  multitude,  speaking  of  a  remarkable 
and  instantaneous  change  in  their  religious  feelings.  In  some, 
it  occurred  after  a  long  and  wearisome  struggle ;  in  others,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  jailor  at  Philippi,  it  was  preceded  by  a  short  pe- 
riod of  anxiety.  *  There  was  a  time,'  they  say,  *  when  a  divine 
influence  seemed  to  be  exerted  upon  us  to  which  we  remember 
no  parallel  in  our  previous  existence.  Suddenly  we  saw,  in  a 
most  affecting  manner,  the  evil  of  sin,  the  holine^  of  God,  our 
desert  of  bell,  and  our  need  of  the  atonement  of  Clirist  \  oinr 
stubborn  wills  were  broken,  and  we  accepted  the  mercy  of  the 
Gospel,  as  sinners  who  deserved  to  die.  Immediately  there  felt 
from  our  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales ;  a  state  of  mind  succeeded, 
in  some  cases  of  calm  and  delightful  meditation,  in  others  of  d- 
evated  and  joy  fid  emotions ;  and  a  sense  of  God's  love,  of  safe- 
ty through  Christ,  a  hatred  of  sin,  and  desire  of  holiness  spread 
through  the  soul,  &nd  lives  there  to  this  day.' — Examine  tht 
religious  history  of  the  thousands  of  evangelical  Christians  fi-om 

*  Rom.  vii.  9,  to  ibe  end.  See  a  Sermoi  of  Jeremy  Tayloi'i,  ^bowing  tbat  Paal 
here  de&cribci  a  state  of  onregcneracy,  and  not  the  CAni<Mii  coaflici,  as  general^  aup- 
poied. 
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die  Apoetles  to  our  time,  and  you  will  find  that  they  all  speak 
of  this  remarkable  change,  and  such  feelings  as  flowing  ihere- 
firom.  Read  the  memoirs  of  Howe,  Bates,  Owen,  Edwards, 
Cowper,  Chalmers,  and  hundreds  of  others,  and  you  will  not 
fail  to  find  in  each  case  a  recognition  of  these  feelings.  The 
same  is  true  of  those  who  were  educated  in  a  disbelief  of  this 
change ;  of  which  Chalmers  is  a  remarkable  instance,  who 
now  preaches  the  faith  which  he  once  destroyed.  It  has  occur- 
red in  our  community,  as  we  all  know,  amongst  those  who 
were  so  situated  as  to  imbibe  prejudices  against  evangelical  sen- 
timents, and  were  once  zealous  defenders  of  ati  opposite  faith. 
You  cannot  say  that  the  phenomenon  is  owing  to  any  peculiar- 
ity of  time,  or  pierce,  or  circumstance :  for  it  is  obser\'ed  in  every 
generation,,  in  almost  every  congregation  of  nominal  Christians 
amongst  us,  and  now  follows  the  preaching  of  evangelical  Mis- 
sionaries in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  amongst  the  Greenland- 
ers.*  You  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  this  change  is  experien- 
ced only  by  men  of  some  particular  persuasion,  or  is  confined  to 
certain  degrees  of  latitude.  You  tnitst  not  say  that  it  is  fanat- 
icism^ for  we  profess  to  be  as  capable  of  judging  of  matters 
relating  to  our  own'  consciousness,  as  our  friends.  There  are 
men  who  have  recorded  their  experience  upon  tiiis  subject,  after 
mature  reflection,  whose  intellect  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
great  minds  of  the  earth.  You  will  not  assume  to  say  that 
many  of  the  Laymen,  who  adorn  the  several  learned  professions 
in  our  cities,  are  incompetent  to  testify  to  the  reality  of  this 
change.  Their  testimony  upon  matters  of  experience  would  be 
reUed  upon  in  any  court  of  justice,  and  no  jury  would  hesitate 
to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  verdict.  What  then  can  be  said 
of  this  change  by  one  who  disbeheves  in  its  reality  ?  All  which 
he  ca7i  say  is,  *  I  have  aever  experienced  it  myself.' 

If  the  reader  is  one  who  is  seeking  to  lead  a  religious  life,  and 
has  read  the  book  under .  consideration,  and  felt  that  it  did  not 
describe  his  case,  or  help  him  to  the  attainment  of  that  for 
which  he  has  labored,  we  think  that  we  can  show  him  a  more 
excellent  way.  If  we  could  succeed  in  disabusinif  him  of  the 
impressions  which  he  has  received  relating  to  the  subject  of 
Regeneration,  we  believe  that  he  would  be  filled  with  admira- 
tion at  the  provision  which  it  makes  for  his  wants,  as  a  sinful 
ening  man.  To  those  who  are  desirous  of  attaining  to  the 
likf^ness  of  God,  there  is  an  assistance  pomised,  and  a 
radical  change  effected,  of  which  we  should  suppose  they  would 

*See  the  Journals  of  Uie  Missionaries  of  the  London  Bfitsionary  Society,  in  the  Mis* 
■ttnaiy  UenUd  toe  Ike  lasi  ibece  mosihi. 
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be  glad  to  avail  tlMinselves.  Indeed  the  prejudices  against  the 
subject  of  Regeneration  are  most  unkind.  It  contains  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  success  in  the  conflict  with  sin.  Instead  of 
the  wearisome,  fruitless,  unsatisfying,  painful  strife  which  some 
persons  now  endeavor  to  maintain,  they  may,  by  regeneration, 
be  made  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  By  this  change 
the  whole  current  of  affections  ia  turned,  and  to  him  who  has 
experienced  it,  life  is  not,  as  before,  a  constantly  distressing  effort 
to  urge  his  way  against  a  stream  which  set^  towards  a  sinful 
and  ensnaring  world.  If  you  would  see  clearly  the  evil  of  sin 
and  the  beauty  of  perfect  holiness,  you  must  have  this  change. 
If  you  would  feel  the  power  of  religious  motives,  the  joy  and 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,  you  nnist  have  this 
change.  '  We  speak  that  we  do  know  and  testify  that  which 
we  have  seen  ?'  We  tried  the  course  prescribed  in  this  book 
through  weary  years,  but,  except  when  conscience  had  become 
stupined  by  worldliness,  and  the  reasonable  fears  of  a  destitution 
of  meetness  for  heaven  were  lulled  to  sleep,  we  found  no  rest. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  multitudes  who  at  last  were 
born  of  the  Spirit 

This  change  is  necessarily  preceded  by  conviction  of  sin  ; 
for  as  the  soul  is  active  and  not  passive  when  it  takes  place, 
and  the  change  is  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  turn- 
ing from  sin  to  holiness,  we  never  turn  until  such  con\dction 
has  been  felt  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  book  before 
us,  having  failed  to  give  the  reader  a  true  and  scriptural  account 
of  his  wretched  and  lost  condition  as  a  sinner,  ^ould  omit  to 
spe^k  of  this  change  as  a  necessary  part  of  religious  experi- 
ence, or  as  essential  to  salvation.  The  inquirer  is  taught  that 
he  is  an  imperfect,  erring  man,  inclined  to  receive  impressions 
from  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal  rather  than  from 
those  which  are  unseen,  and  that  his  great  endeavor  must  be 
to  form  a  habitude  of  living  in  the  contemplation  of  spiritual 
realities,  and  with  an  impression  of  the  superiority  of  the  soul 
to  the  body.     To  obtain  this  ^' is  to  be  a  Christian."! 

Some  time  since,  a  young  friend  of  amiable  feelings,  and  in 
the  judgement  of  her  liberal  connections,  a  Christian,  was  made 
to  feel  that  such  directions  as  are  here  given,  and  all  her  corres- 
ponding efforts,  did  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  her  soul.  She  was 
convinced  that  there  was  need  of  something  more  than  she  had 
yet  experienced  in  order  to  prepare  for  heaven.  Prayer  and  the 
serious  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  accompanied  with  earnest  de- 
sires to  know  the  truth,  soon  produced  a  most  pungent  convic- 
tion of  sin.  She  told  her  feelings  to  her  young  friends,  and 
they  were  astonished  that  so  exemplary  and  excellent  a  person 
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^ould  feel  anxiety  reacting  her  character  in  the  sight  of  God. 
They  could  not  understand  what  she  meant  by  representing  her- 
self as  a  e^reat  sinner,  for  they  had  c(»isidered  her  as  a  pattern  of 
virtue.  They  askjsd  one  and  another,  what  made  her  weep  so 
much  ;  and  at  last  concluded  that  her  mind  was  impaired  by 
some  unknown  cause,  and  advised  her  to  seek  relief  from  a 
voyage  ! !  Soon,  however,  she  came  to  them  with  a  coutfte- 
nance  full  of  heaven,  and  said,  '  I  have  found  Christ ;'  bat  this 
language  was  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  her  previous  distress. 
This  is  one  case  out  of  the  multitudes  which  occur  in  our  con- 
gregations almost  every  month.  Under  the  preaching  of  evan^ 
gelical  religion,  these  instances  of  deep  conviction  are  frequent ; 
but  to  those  of  an  opposite  system  they  are  a  stumbling  block 
and  foolishness.  No  one  could  receive  conviction  of  sin  by 
reading  the  book  before  us.  We  are  here  taught  that  we  are 
imperfect  and  frail,  and  this  is  alL  Nevertheless  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  allusions  made  to  individuals  in  such  a  stat«  of 
anxiety  as  we  have  described,  and  could  not  account  for  it, 
until  we  remembered  that  we  had  seen  members  of  other  con- 
gregations than  our  own  in  this  state,  in  consequence  of  occa- 
sionally listening  to  evangelical  instmctions,  or  the  faithful  ad- 
monitions of  evangelical  friends ;  and  that  the  book  had  been 
frequently-  given  to  members  of  our  own  societies,  who  were 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  souls.  The  manner  in  which 
the  whde  subject  of  religious  anxiety  is  treated  is  well  adapted 
Co  allay  the  fears  of  the  inquirer,  while  it  seems  to  approve  of 
them,  and  then  it  directs  his  eyes  away  from  "  the  sinner^s  hope," 
to  his  own  efforts  after  moral  culture.  '^  If  a  person,"  it  is  here 
observed,  "  is  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  it." 

^  We  are  to  betbanVfal  to  God  in  hu  behalf,  Ibat  another  immortal  soulii 
«irike  to  its  reaponsibililv,  and  seekioff  real  happinesa.  We  would  urge  him 
to  cherish  the  feelings  which  possess  him ;  not  with  melancholy  desponden- 
cy ;  not  with  superstitious  gloom  ;  not  with  unmanly  and  unmeaning  debase- 
ment ;  hot  with  thouglitful,  self>distrusting  concern,  with  deliberate  stady 
for  the  path  of  ^uty,  and  a  resolute  purpose  not  to  swerve  from  it. 

Kemember  that  much  depends,  1  might  say,  every  thing  depends,  oo  the 
vae  yoa  make  of  this  your  present  disposition.^' 

The  anxious  inquirer  is  then  directed  to  "avoid  every  pur* 
suit,  engagement,  company,  inconsistent  with"  his  anxiety. 
*^  Say  nothing  of  your  thoughts  and  feelings  to  any  but  one  or 
two  confidential  friends."  "  Apply  therefore  to  your  minister." 
^'  La  this  manner,  feel  your  way  along  quietly,  silently,  steadily." 
^Be  anxious  to  establish  yourself  firmly  in  the  power  of  godli- 
ness, before  you  exhibit  its  form."  Eq>^ciaUy,  "  Do  not  spend 
loo  much  time  in  public  meetings."  "  li  is  at  times  a  higher  duty 

24* 
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to  attend  to  your  fiunily."  '^'Te  wives  be  in  Bubjecticu  to 
your  own  husbands.'"  Thus  '^  form  your  character  in  private." 
The  chapter  immediately  succeeding  points  out  ^'  The  Means 
of  Religious  Improvement,^^  viz.  Reading,  Meditation,  Prayer, 
Hearing  the  Word-,  and  the  Lord's  supper. 

In  all  these  directions,  there  is  not  one  which  is  not,  in 
its  place,  important.  But  oh,  how  insuflScient  they  are  to 
the  wants  of  an  awakened  sinner !  We  are  not  surprised  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  publish  a  tract,  vindicating  this  sys- 
tem of  Religion  '^  from  the  charge  of  not  going  &r  enough." 
The  words  of  Dr.  Watts  came  forcibly  to  our  minds : 

"  Not  the  most  perfect  ralei  tbejr  gaye 
"  Could  show  one  sin  forgiven." 

The  Saviour  of  sinners  is  not  mentioned  in  these  direcUons ! 
There  is,  however,  so  much  said  respecting  religious  anxiety, 
apparently  to  encourage  and  deepen  it,  that  an  awakened  sin- 
ner, meeting  with  sympathy  in  his  distress,  might  possibly  be  in- 
duced to  rely  upon  these  directions,though  they  would  be  to  him  for 
a  support  only  as  a  bruised  reed.  We  sincerely  believe  that  the 
author  wrote  with  an  honest  intention  to  direct  the  inquirer 
according  to  the  light  which  was  in  him ;  that  he  spake  that 
which  he  knew  and  testified  those  things  which  he  had  seen  ; 
but  there  are  other  things,  essential  to  salvation,  which  h^  did 
not  know  and  had  not  seen ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  testify,  as  Cecil  says,  beyond  his  experience.  If  conviction 
of  sin  has  taken  deep  hold  of  an  inquirer,  we  do  not  apprehend 
any  danger  from  his  peiiising  these  directions ;  they  will  be  to 
him  like  the  advice  of  one  who  turned  ^'  Pilgrim"  aside  to  seek 
help  from  Mr.  Legality  ;  but  as  Pilgrim  passed  near  a  moun- 
tain at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  the  lightnings  flashed  out  be- 
fore him,  and  the  mountain  and  earth  heaved,  and  a  voice  as 
firom  the  Law,  cried,  '  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die,'  and 
drove  the  trembling  sinner  once  more  to  seek  refuge  from  the 
Cross. — To  one,  however,  who  had  received  only  slight  in^ 
pressions  of  bis  sinfulness,  we  should  fear  the  book  would  in 
in  this  respect  be  a  voice  crying,  Pcac?,  Peace. 

In  order  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty  which  we  have 
undertaken  in  reviewing  the  book  before  us,  we  are  obliged  to 
refer  to  another  circumstance  which  makes  it,  in  our  opinitM), 
of  an  injurious  tendency.  -  The  author,  by  interweaving  Or- 
thodox terms  into  his  composition,  gives  it  a  savour  of  evangel- 
ical piety.  Having  attended  upon  Unitarian  preaching  for  a 
period  of  foi^r  years,  we  have  several  times  listened  to  Sermons 
from  Mr.  Ware ;  and  no  preacher  produced  a  greater  eflea  upon 
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the  congregation  with  which  we  worshipped,  than  he.  But  the 
terms  and  phrases  which  we  all  knew  to  be  peculiar  to  another 
denomination  of  Christians  were  so  frequent,  that  there  was 
often  an  interchange  of  signilBcant  looks  amongst  a  portion  of 
(he  hearers  during  the  sermon ;  and  the  inquiry  was  made 
more  than  once,  in  a  very  serious  manner,  whether  the  preacher 
was  changing  his  sentiments.  ¥xoM  aU  we  have  heard,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  such  a  manner  of  writing  does  injury,  as 
well  as  good  ;  the  first,  by  deceiving,  (we  do  not  say,  intention^ 
ally)  those  who  cannot  discriminate,  and  infusing  error  into 
their  minds  with  a  reasoning  of  truth;  and  the  second,  by  un- 
consciously awakening  so  much  solemnity  and  fear  in  the  minds 
of  hearers,  that  a  greater  number  of  them  have  been  compel- 
led to  leave  their  places  of  worship  and  seek  relief  to  their  dis- 
turbed consciences  from  evangelicalministers,  than  has  been  the 
case  under  the  more  liberal  and  tasteful  exhibitions  of  the  Gos- 
pel: The  author,  in  the  book  before  us,  uses  intimations  of  the 
future  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  which  we  must  pre- 
sume grew  out  of  his  actual  belief  in  that  awful  truth,  and  were 
not  inserted  merely  to  make  the  style  pathetic  and  impressive. 
He  says,  for  instance,  as  the  effect  of  irreligion,  "  the  soul  en- 
ters eternity  without  having  secured  its  salvation."  p.  1 4.  '^  They 
wish  to  be  assured  thai  their  souls  are  safe^^  p.  25.  '^  WiU 
be  left  to  perish  in  their  sins."  p.  30.  ^^  Speechless  and  hope- 
less," in  the  ju<]^ment.  p.  35.  '^  You  will  do  your  soul  an  ever^ 
lasting  injury.^'  p.  41. — It  is  well  known  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  this  denomination  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  pun- 
idiment  of  the  wicked.  We  must  conclude  from  these  expres- 
sbns,  which  no  considerate  or  serious  man  would  use  hghtly, 
that  the  author  differs  from  his  brethren  upon  this  point.  If 
this  be  the  case,  and  the  reader  is  made  to  believe  that  the  soul 
who  goes  into  eternity  "  without  having  secured  its  salvation" 
must  be  '^  hopeless"  forever,  how  affecting  is  it  to  find  that  the 
book  provides  no  Saviour  from  this  wrath  to  come  but  moral 
culture,  and  to  hun  who  is  without  Chiist,  the  uncovenanted 
mercy  of  God. 

We  come  now  to  state  our  great  objection  to  this  book,  and  to 
the  system  of  religion  upon  which  it  is  based,  viz,  that  itixmr 
tains  no  Saviour,  We  feel  it  to  be  ttnthout  Christ.  We  were 
astonished  to  find  how  few  allusions  there  were  in  this  book  to 
the  Saviour.  Nothing  is  said  of  Christ,  as  we  have  shown,  at 
the  time  when  the  soul  oppressed  with  guilt  and  danger  feels  its 
need  of  a  friend.  The  sinner  is  directed  to  be  a  philosq>her, 
and  by  retiring  into  himself  and  forming  good  resolutionsy 
to  fix  the  reUgious  principle  deeply,  and  attain  to  a  spiritual 
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mind.  Socrates  perhaps  might  have  appreciated  these  direc- 
tions, had  he  been  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  and  might  have  prac' 
Used  upon  them  ;  or  any  one  else,  who  had  habituated  himself 
to  reflective  acts,  and  by  discipline  had  become  esoteric  in  his 
mental  habits,  provided,  however,  that  his  conviction  of  hie  ina^ 
bility  to  work  out  his  ow^ighteousness  were  not  so  great  as  to 
force  from  him  the  patheffi  cry,  '  O  that  there  were  a  days-man 
or  Mediator  betwixt  us,  wJbio  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both !' 
If  we  have  not  mistaken  the  prevalent  character  of  our  world, 
and  the  wants  of  human  nature,  such  a  religion  is  not  adapted 
to  be  universal.  When  Christ  said,  ''  To  the  poor  the  Goqpel  is 
preached,"  he  had  in  mind,  without  doubt,  the  schools  of  phUoso- 
phy,  in  which  the  benefits  of  wisdom  were  shut  up  from  common 
people ;  and  the  excellency  of  his  religion,  and  the  great  sign  by 
which  he  gave  the  Baptist  to  know  that  it  c€une  from  heaven,  was, 
that  it  was  suited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  uninstructed. 
We  defy  an  angel  from  heaven  so  to  preach  this  system  of  Mr. 
W.  to  a  poor  man  scripturally  convinced  of  his  sins,  as  to 
dry  one  tear,  light  up  one  ray  of  hope  on  his  face,  or  put  the 
new  song  into  his  mouth.  It  is  a  cold  abstraction.  We  have 
ourselves  proved  its  inability  to  bless  the  soul.  If  any  one  says 
that  it  has  made  him  happy,  we  will  engage  to  produce  the 
same  sensations  which  he  calls  happiness,  by  reading  to  him 
from  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  or  from  the  Excursion, 
or  by  showing  him  the  sunset,  or  procuring  the  performance  of 
his  favorite  music.  The  sublime  contemplation  of  God  is  not 
religion ;  nor  the  philosophical  admiration  of  the  character  of 
Jesus ;  nor  the  sentimental  love  of  virtue,  more  properly  called 
pride  of  character.  The  world  at  large  are  not  capable  of  such 
oappiness.  Now  if  Paley's  grand  a  priori  argument  for  a  rev- 
elation be  true,  namely,  that  we  may  suppose  that  a  benevolent 
God  would  have  given  that  which  men  so  much  needed,  we 
may  with  strict  propriety  extend  it  and  say,  If  a  benevolent  God 
gave  a  revelation,  it  must  be  one  which  is  sidapted  to  the  majority 
of  mankind.  But  the  majority  of  men  cannot,  and  (so  ]oDg 
•s  the  pursuit  of  the  arts  of  life  is  necessary)  will  not  intellec* 
tualize,  or  be  sufficiently  contemplative,  or  so  refined  in  their 
perceptions  of  moral  beauty,  as  to  understand  and  feel  this  re- 
ligion. It  needs  incarnation.  Man  wears  flesh  and  blood,  and 
is  not  capable  of  being  so  etherealized  out  of  those  principles 
which  belong  to  his  compound  nature,  as  to  be  aflfected  by  thoM 
truths  and  sentiments  alone  which  have  experienced  a  moral 
sublimation.  We  see  this  in  the  appointment  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  religion,  which  were  in  merciful  p(m- 
descenaion  to  th^  principle  of  our  nature,  which  requires  sensi- 
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ble  objects  to  make  an  impresaiop  upon  us.  It  is  a  very  illiberal 
notion  of  Judaism,  that  its  ritual  was  wholly  of  a  gross  and  low 
native,  because  it  was  addressed  to  sense.  We  need  it.  Else 
why  did  the  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Almighty's  presence  rest 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ?  Why  was  not  the  moral  law 
written  in  the  stars  and  flowers,  and  breathed  into  the  soul  by 
summer  winds,  like  this  modern  religion,  instead  of  the  glory 
of  God  descending  upon  Sinai,  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  and 
the  sound  of  words  ?  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  such  man- 
ifestations were  necessary  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and 
amongst  a  rude  people.  But  mankind,  with  all  their  improve- 
ments in  knowledge  and  cultivation,  have  not  lost  their  suscep- 
tibility to  impression  through  the  senses  ;  else  the  voice  of  the 
living  preacher,  and  dramatic  representations,  and  the  thousand 
ceremonies  which  men  throng  to  behold,  had  given  place  to  si- 
lent contemplation. 

Is  it  still  said  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  Most  High  entirely 
to  dispense,  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  with  all  appeals  to  the 
senses  /  We  do  not  believe  it.  The  Apostle  says  these  things 
were  only  '^  a  shadow"  of  the  coming  dispensation.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  as  much  substance  in  the  antitype,  as  in  the 
shadow  ;  but  according  to  the  book  before  us,  Christianity  itself 
is  only  a  shadow,  a  spirit,  no  tangible  shape,  all  etherealized, 
airy,  beautiful,  and  sentimental.  But  where  is  that  principle 
of  human  nature,  which  craves  impressions  from  sensible  ob- 
jects ?  This  religion  overlooks  it,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  reU* 
gion  suited  to  human  nature.  Is  it  asked,  what  have  you  in 
your  system  which  ibarks  it  as  superior  in  this  respect  to  ours  ? 
We  reply,  "The  word  became  flesh."  ^This  is  the  grand 
central  truth  of  our  religion :  God  in  Christ.  It  is  not  God, 
the  Infinite  Spirit  merely,  pervading  heaven  and  earth,  whom 
no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time :  it  is  God  in  Christ,  wearing 
human  nature  Uke  a  soft  cloud  on  the  brightness  of  his  God- 
head, and  putting  forth  before  his  awful  majesty  the  S3rmpathie8 
and  feelings  of  a  man  to  attract  our  feeble  and  sinful  spirits. 
An  unbeUever  must  certainly  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful provision  of  Jehovah  for  our  benefit,  if  it  were  only  true  : 
and  to  us  it  is  all  true.  Christ  comes  to  us  as  a  friend  and 
brother  of  whom  we  are  not  afraid  ;  and  still  when  we  commit 
the  keeping  of  our  souls  to  him,  we  feel  that  the  fulness  of  the 
Grodhead  is  in  him  ;  so  that  God  comes  to  us,  not  as  a  "  Divine 
Ideay^  or  a  Great  spirit,  but  as  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  We 
have  been  rebuked  ao  often  for  making  a  parade  (as  it  is  called) 
of  our  religious  exercises,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  joy  which  fills  the  soul,  when  the  character  of  God  is  pre- 
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sented  for  the  first  time  to  a  dinner  in  this  light.  If,  however, 
the  reader  is  one  who  is  dissatisfied  with  that  fkith  which  provides 
no  Saviour,  (except  as  the  word  is  used  metaphorically)  we  can 
assure  him  that  God  (literally)  in  Christ  affords  a  consolation 
for  which  he  will  seek  elsewhere  in  vain.  We  cannot  be  dis- 
possessed of  our  belief,  when  it  is  corporated  with  our  conscious- 
ness- We  read  Greek  quotations  from  Justin  Martyr  and  Plato, 
and  books  upon  (against)  the  Logos,  intended  to  show  us  the 
foUy  of  our  faith — with  an  assurance  that  "  we  know  whom 
we  have  believed."  This  faith  meets  the  wants  of  our  whole 
nature  by  addressing  us,  not  as  pure,  intellectual,  spiritual  sub- 
stances, but  as  men^  with  feelings  and  passions  which  can- 
not be  satisfied,  as  God  has  constituted  them,  without  an  incar- 
nation of  religion,  something  brought  near  to  the  senses,  which 
we  can,  as  it  were,  "see  with  our  eyes,  and  look  upon,  and  our 
liands  handle  of  the  word  of  life."  The  other  system  goes  back 
to  Aristotle,  and  makes  God  like  the  vast,  secret  power, 
which  gives  motion  to  a  machine ;  and  judging  from  many  of 
their  most  accomplished  writers,  they  love  Him,  not  personally, 
but  through  his  works,  and  are  obliged  (as  that  most  unchristian 
Poet,  and  author  of  the  Universal  Hymn, — that  cenotaph  to 
the  Deity,  expresses  it)  "  to  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God  ;" — whereas  by  worshipping  and  loving  "  God  in  Christ," 
we  become  acquainted  with  God  first  of  all,  and  look  through 
Him  to  His  works.  When  we  think  of  heaven,  there  Ls  Christ 
wearing  our  glorified  nature  in  union  \vith  the  divine ;  and  how 
is  it  possible  for  man  to  be  brought  nearer  to  God?  Let  thoas 
who  talk  so  emptily  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  come  and 
learn  this  great  truth,  if  they  would  see  how  tnily  great  man 
is.  Then  we  remember  that  this  exalted  Saviour  is  not  onlv 
our  example,  teacher  ;  but,  "  he  died  for  us,"  and  "  delivered  us 
from  the  wrath  to  come."  His  blood,  His  stripes,  His  cro^,  His 
dying  agonies  mean  something  with  us ;  they  go  to  our  heaili; ; 
they  fill  our  soiils  with  joy  which  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glo- 
ry. When  we  speak  of  his  siifferin^s^  we  are  not  obliged  to 
slip  the  word  in  merely  because  the  Bible  uses  it,  and  pass  over 
it  hastily ;  we  dwell  upon  those  sufferings,  and  rest  all  our  hopes 
there,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  the  cross.  Observe  the  follow- 
ing allusion  to  Christ  in  the  book  before  us. 

'*  And  it  is  not  to  the  example  alone  of  the  Saviour  that  ,vou  are  to  have 
reference  in  yoar  prayers.  Yoa  are  also  to  regard  him  as  the  Mediator  through 
whom  they  are  to1)e  offered.  It  belongs  to  the  system  of  our  relijrion,  that 
the  thought  of  its  Founder  should  he  associated  in  the  minds  of  its  Hisciples 
with  all  ibat  they  are  and  do ;  with  their  sense  of  obligation,  and  their  sentt* 
Daeots  of  piety.** 
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It  chills  the  soul,  to  think  that  when  we  come  to  God  in 
prayer,  we  are  directed  to  ask  for  blessing  because  Christ  was  th» 
Founder  of  our  religion.  This  is  like  feeding  on  dew.  It  \b 
indeed  a  beautiful  thought  to  carry  with  us  in  prayer,  that  Christ 
was  the  great  Founder  of  our  religion, — but  if  we  are  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  human  nature,  no  one  is  capable  of  deriving 
pleasure  from  it,  \^\xl-  those  who  can  also  understand  and  relish 
Alison  on  Taste,  or  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  and 
how  large  a  proportion  does  such  a  class  bear  to  the  community  ? 
This  religion  is  too  scholastic  and  subtile  to  reclaim  a  lost  world 
to  God.  Could  you  make  a  poor  heathen  in  his  ignorance  love 
God  by  such  means  ?  No  wonder  that  the  plan  for  missionary 
enterprise  among  the  promoters'of  this  system,  has  been  to  make 
civiUzation  and  the  arts  and  sciences  the  pioneers  of  their  relig- 
ion ;  but  then  it  would  take  years  of  "  moral  culture"  to  make  a 
Hottentot  sufficiently  sentimental  to  understand  it.  See  the  pow- 
er of  the  opposite  faith.  A  heathen  in  India  had  driven  nails 
into  his  sandals,  and  bad  walked  several  miles  on  the  sharp 
points  to  appease  his  conscience.  Faint  with  the  loss  of  blood 
and  exhausted  with  pain,  he  drew  near  to  a  little  group  who 
were  listening  to  one  of  our  missionaries  beneath  a  tree.  He 
was  preaching  from  these  words — ^  And  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  cle&nseth  us  from  all  sin.'  The  heathen  leaned  upon 
his  staff,  in  fixed  attention,  till  at  length  he  cried  out,  '  This  10 
just  what  I  want — just  what  I  want;'  and  threw  away  hia  bloody 
sandals  in  the  presence  of  the  natives,  and  embraced  Christian- 
ity. Oh  what  power  is  there  in  atoning  blood  to  affect  the 
soul !  and  what  sensations  are  those  when,  instead  of  thinking 
of  Christ  as  a  "pubUc  exemplar,"  and  "  Teacher,"  we  can  say, 
"  He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me." 

The  next  thing  which  we  observe  in  this  book,  is  the  very 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  prayer  is  treated.  There 
are  directions  given  such  as  we  had  never  before  seen.  The 
very  nature  of  prayer  requires  that  it  be  spontaneous.  But  the 
sentences  which  follow  made  us  feel,  that  the  religion  which 
this  book  teaches  does  not  inspire  the  soul  with  such  emotionc 
as  David  expresses  when  he  says,  '  As  the  hart  panteth  for  the 
water  brooks,  so  pants  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.' 

*  Firat  of  all,  when  the  hour  has  arriTed,  seek  to  «zeite  in  your  mind  a 
•enae  of  the  di?ine  presence,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  act  in  which  yoa 
are  engaging.  Summon  np  the  whole  energy  of  yonr  mind.  Pat  all  your 
powers  upon  the  streteh.'*  "  In  this  way  mSae  an  effort  after  a  de?out  tem- 
per." 

We  need  nothing  more  to  convince  us  of  the  insufficiency  of 
ttiis  system,  as  it  regards  the  Ufe  of  piety  in  the  soul.     Thes^ 
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rules  will  be  in  vain  so  long  as  the  soul  is  destitute  of  the  We 
(f[  God  ;  and  where  the  love  of  God  exists,  they  will  be  use- 
less. We  conceive  it  to  be  easy  for  a  minister  of  this  religion, 
and  for  a  few  of  the  more  serious  amongst  its  followers,  who 
gpenril  their  lives  in  sober  contemplation,  to  practise  secret  prayo*; 
but  the  very  fact  that  such  prescriptions  as  those  above  quoted 
are  given,  shows  that,  as  a  genered  thing,  those  who  embrace 
this  religion,  find  prayer  a  toilsome  exercise.  With  us,  the  fiisi 
evidence  of  piety  is  the  almost  involuntary  pouring  forth  of  the 
eoul  before  God.  This  was  adduced  by  the  Saviour  himself  as 
the  proof  of  Paul's  conversion — "  Behold  he  prayeth."  Did  An- 
anias need  to  give  the  young  convert  rules  for  obtaining  a  devout 
spirit,  or  direct  him  to  "  make  an  effort  aAer  a  devout  temper?" 
We  judge  no  man  upon  the  subject  of  secret  prayer ;  w^e  dare 
not  look  into  that  place  of  which  Christ  has  commanded  that 
the  door  be  shut ;  we  reason  merely  from  the  directions  which 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  give  in  such  a  book  as  this,  intend- 
ed as  an  assistant  in  forming  the  religious  character.  We  should 
never  give  such  rules  to  young  Christians  in  our  congregations. 
If  we  perceived  that  they  were  in  a  state  that  called  for  them, 
we  should  preach  to  them  fi'om  a  solemn  question  which  -was 
asked  to  try  the  spirit  of  a  suspected  self  deceiver,  *  Will  he  al- 
ways call  upon  God  V  We  teach  that  there  is  no  such  test  of 
real  religion  as  the  inquiry,  *Do  you  love  secret  prayer?  Is  it 
easy  or  constrained  V  If  the  latter,  all  *  efforts  afier  a  devout 
temper'  when  the  hour  has  arrived,  we  should  fear  would  be 
without  effect. 

This  system  of  religion  presents  another  great  difficulty. 
The  Bible  makes  a  Mediator  necessary  in  order  to  acceptaUe 
prayer.  In  the  book  before  us,  as  already  quoted,  Christ  is 
spoken  of  once  as  Mediator,  as  an  Advocate,  and  as  Intercessor. 
It  always  seems  to  us  as  if  the  writers  upon  this  system  were 
troubled,  when  obliged  to  speak  of  Christ  in  these  offices.  We 
cannot  see  why  they  might  not  entirely  dispense  with  thesB 
names.  For  if  God  requires  no  atonement  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  no  atoning  Saviour  on  whose  account  we  may  be 
accepted  and  pardon^,  what  need  is  there  of  an  Advocate  to 
"  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us  ?"  And  if  (Christ  has 
done  nothing  which  God  looks  upon  as  the  ground  of  a  ^nneFf 
salvation,  with  what  propriety- can  he  be  called  an  Intercessor? 
Does  the  man  Christ  Jesus  plead,  to  make  the  Father  propi- 
tious? This  is  too  much  like  old,  misrepresented  Calvinism. 
Our  system  makes  these  terms  of  great  meaning.  Christ  hav- 
ing atoned  for  our  sins,  may  with  great  propriety  and  beau^ 
be  called  our  Advocate ;.  for  when  a  penitent  pleads  for  mercy, 
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the  remembrance  of  what  Christ  has  done  constitutes  the  reason 
why  that  sinner  should  be  forgiven.     Thus  Christ  is  our  Ad- 
vocate ;  just  as  if,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  he  produced 
such  considerations  from  the  law  of  God,  and  from  the  fact  that ' 
he  had  become  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  believeth,  tliat  God  can  justify  and  yet  be. just.    And  thus, 
in  like  manner,  when  a  sinner  acknowledges  his  guilt,  and  strict 
justice  requires  his  punishment,  Christ,  having  done  that  which 
enables  the  Lawgiver  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law,  is  to 
the  soul  what  an  interceding  friend  would  be  in  the  time  of 
peril.     But  how  unmeaning  the  terms,  if  no  atonement  is  ad- 
mitted !  What  is  the  advocacy  of  Christ  "  the  Teacher,"  Christ 
*'  the  Exemplar  ?"     Suppose  that  a  king  should  send  an  officer 
of  state  to  proclaim  his  clemency  to  a  number  of  rebels,  and 
having  set  before  them  the  benefits  of  subordination  and  good 
government,  they  should  repent :  does  this  officer  become  their 
€idvocate  and  intercessor  by  what  he  has  done  ?     Or,  in  other 
words,  does  the  fact  that  he  has  l>een  on  an  embassy  constitute 
tlie  great  reason  why  they  should  be  forgiven?     Surely  not. 
But  if  he  had  paid  a  ransom  for  these  men  from  his  own  re- 
sources, and  had  a  place  at  court  to  see  that  their  pardon,  when- 
ever they  applied,  was  signed  and  sealed,  he  might  well  be 
called  their  advocate  and  intercessor.     But  it  will  be  said  in  re- 
ply, Christ  is  our  Mediator,  because  he  was  the  internuntius  be- 
tween God  and  man.     True,  when  he  was  on  earth ;  but  now 
that  his  work  on  earth  has  ceased,  of  course,  according  to  this 
system,  his  Mediatorship  has  expired  !     But  our  views  of 
the  Mediatorship  of  Christ  are  more  in  consonance  with  those 
of  the  Bible,  which  represents  that  "  he  ever  livetK^  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  he  will  not  cease  to  administer  between  God 
and  man,  till  the  end : — when  he  will  give  up  the  mediatorial 
kingdom,  and  no  such  distinction  will  any  more  be  known  be- 
tween God  as  Lawgiver  and  Christ  as  Mediator,  but  the  pur- 
poses of  redemption  being  accomplished,  God,  the  undistinguish- 
ed Deity,  will  fill  every  relation  to  the  universe,  and  be  "All  in 
All."     We  observe  here,  that  our  views  of  the  mediatorship  ren- 
der it  easy  to  explain  every  passage  which  speaks  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  Christ  to  God.     So  that  when  he  says,  "  The  Son  can 
do  nothing  of  himself  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do ;"  and, 
"  I  can  do  nothing  without  the  Father,"  we  are  warranted  by 
the  context  to  imderst^ind  him  as  saying,  that  their  wnll  and 
purposes  are  inseparable,  and  not  that  he  is  an  inferior  being. 
*  You  say,'  addressing  the  Jews,  *  that  I  speak  these  things  in 
my  own  name,  and  dishonor  God ;  I  hereby  profess  my  sub- 
jection to  God  in  the  work  which  I  am  engaged,  and  own  him 
VOL.  V. — xo.  V.  25 
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as  my  superior  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.'  Would  a  mere  man 
have  dared  to  say,  '  My  Father  is  greater  than  I V  There  10 
not  a  passage  in  the  Bible  respecting  Christ  which  we  cannoC 
easily  explain,  retaining  our  present  views  of  him ;  every  thing 
is  obvious  and  natural  on  the  supposition  of  his  two  natures ; 
but  rejecting  his  deity,  we  are  troubled  on  every  side  with  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  a  pre-existent  nature,  divine  attributes, 
and  the  atoning  efficacy  of  his  blood.  Amongst  conflicting 
systems  of  philosophy,  men  choose  that  which  explains  the 
greatest  number  of  existing  phenomena.  As  philosophers,  then, 
we  embrace  the  Evangelical  System. 

We  have  often  asked,  with  what  feelings  our  friends  of  this 
religious  persuasion  celebrate  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per }     With  their  views  of  Christ,  it  would  be  to  us  a  mere 
matter  of  sentiment,  provided  we  could  keep  out  of  mind  the 
awful  significancy  of  the  symbols.     We  should  prefer  that  the 
minister  would  dispense  with  these  symbols,  and  read  those 
parts  of  the  Saviour*s  history  which  present  the  moral  beauty 
of  his  character.     Or,  it  would  be  interesting,  if  he  would  bring 
before  us  his  pure  precepts,  and  let  us  spend  the  time  of  Com- 
munion  in  meditating  upon  some  one  of  them,  to  make  It  the 
rule  of  our  life  till  the  next  Sacramental  season.     All  this  we 
might  and  should  be  willing  to  do  "  in  remembrance"  of  Him, 
if  we  had  their  views  of  Christ.     But  oh !  that  blood !  that 
blood !     The  awful  consciousness  of  a  mysterious  meaning  in 
it  which  we  did  not  believe,  but  which  ever  and  anon  would 
wake  up  in  the  soul,  would  fill  us  with  agony.   And  that  brok- 
en body !     Oh !  there  is  something  here,  we  should  say,  more 
than  precept  and  example.     *  This  blood,'  a  voice  would  whis- 
per, *  was  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.'     This  ordi- 
nance, so  impressive  and  sublime  from  its  very  simplicity,  must 
be  something  more  than  to  remind  us  of  a  Martyr  to  the  cause 
of  truth.     And  then  passages  of  corroborating  import  would 
come  into  the  mind ;  how  that  "  he  died  for  us^  that  we  might 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;"  that  "  he  delivered  us  from 
flie  wrath  to  come ;"  that  in  him  "  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood  ;"  and  there  would  be  a  constant  effort  during  the 
whole  service  to  persuade  conscience  that  these  passages  were 
all  figurative.     Thus  the  Communion  season  would  always  be 
anticipated  with  feelings  of  no  pleasant  nature,  till  we  had  sear- 
ed ourselves  against  the  love  of  Christ. — Gladly  would  we  be 
excused  from  bringing  forward  a  passage  in  the  book  before  us 
relating  to  this  subject.     We  wonder  that  it  could  have  been 
written ;  but  we  should  suppose  that  it  would  remove  every  re^ 
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m^ining  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  serious  inquirer  respecting  the 
ability  of  this  system,  to  satisfy  the  soul.  The  writer  is  speak- 
ing of  the  opportunity  which  the  Communion  season  affords  for 
contemplative  worship. 

"  Many  persons,  I  am  aware,  find  it  difficult  so  to  control  their  minds  as  to 
render  these  silent  moments  profitable.  But  to  such  persons  the  very  diffi- 
culty becomes  a  useful  discipline,  and  the  occasion  should  be  valued  for  the 
flake  of  it.  To  aid  them  in  the  use  of  it,  and  to  prevent  its  running  to  waste 
in  miserable  listlessness  and  idle  rorings  of  the  mind,  it  might  be  well  that 
they  should  have  with  them  some  suitable  little  book  of  meditations  and  re^ 
flections,  which  they  may  quieUy  consult  in  their  seats,  as  guides  to  thought 
and  devotion." 

What  a  secret  is  here  betrayed  respecting  the  feehngs  of  com- 
municants under  this  system!  But  is  it  strange,  when  we 
consider  that  the  Sacrament  with  them  must  of  necessity  be  a 
disproportionate  and  overacted  representation  of  the  ^^  Teach- 
er F 

It  has  been  a  great  object  wnlh  some  ministers  of  this  persua- 
sion to  open  the  doors  of  the  church,  and  invite  the  whole  con- 
gregation to  the  communion.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this.  We 
s^hould  do  the  same,  if  we  were  ministers  of  that  religion.  The 
xmcred  and  awful  rite  would  oppress  us  with  a  sense  of  some- 
thing mysterious  and  supernatural.  As  our  views  of  Christ 
and  love  to  his  atoning  character  would  not  be  proportioned  to 
the  impressive  greatness  of  the  scene,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have 
it  made  only  a  common  service,  by  which  all  its  mystery  would 
be  removed,  and  we  released  from  the  responsibiUty  of  do- 
ijx£  thni  by  ourselves,  which  would  be  easier  to  bear  when 
shared  by  a  multitude.  Thus  the  ancient  chieflain,  who  enter- 
ed the  recesses  of  a  temple  with  a  small  band,  was  overawed 
by  the  silence  and  imposing  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  was 
not  at  ease  till  he  had  brought  in  his  troc^,  and  thus  relieved 
himself  from  his  dread  of  the  plaee,  by  the  sight  of  a  multitude 
and  the  voice  of  a  festival. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  this  system— «uch  its  want  of  adap- 
tation to  the  nature  of  man,  its  inability  to  redeem  a  fallen  world, 
to  comfort  and  bless  the  souL  Its  "  scanty  creed"  leaves  unex- 
plained a  great  portion  of  that  word  of  God  which,  it  is  boasted, 
is  their  ^nly  creed.  It  dishonors  Him  who  is  worthy  ^^  to  re- 
ceive power  and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honor  and 
glory  and  blessing."  It  is  deficient  in  breathing  a  spirit  of 
prayer  into  the  soul ;  and  the  great  Memorial  of  Redeeming 
Love  is  brought  before  the  mind  with  such  feeble  influence,  that 
extraneous  means  are  sometimes  necessary  to  prevent  'Uhe 
miserable  lisUessness"  of  a  communicant's  feelings !  Reader,  is 
this  your  f(^itb  ?    Are  you  sure  that  the  '  Comer  Stone'  is  in 
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the  foundation  of  your  building  for  Eternity?  And  are  yon 
ready  for  the  rains  to  descend,  for  the  floods  to  come,  and  beat 
upon  your  house  ?  We  know  how  common  it  is  to  evade  these 
questions  when  put  by  a  friend,  and  to  quiet  conscience  and  the 
rising  doubt,  by  pointing  to  tlie  excellent  characters  of  a  few 
who  preach  this  system,  saying,  '  Do  you  believe  that  such  an 
one  is  not  a  Christian  ? — and  that  man — look  at  his  Ufe  !  Go 
with  us  and  hear  his  sdenin  sermons,  and  melting  prayers !  I 
am  willing  to  risk  my  soul  wherever  he  considers  it  safe  to  rest 
his  hopes.'  Therefore,  you  are  in  dreadful  danger.  Your  min- 
ister is  your  idol — we  fear,  your  life-boat,  which  you  cling  to 
instead  of  Christ.  You  are  going  to  heaven,  because  he  who 
preaches  the  faith  which  you  embrace  is  such  an  afleciionale, 
serious,  engaging  minister !  But  it  is  written,  "  Every  one  of  us 
shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God."  Besides,  your  minister 
may  not  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  tendency  of  the  system  which 
he  preaches.  "  There  are  instances,  a  physician  has  just  told 
me,  of  persons  who  had  been  crowded  together  in  prisons  so  iH 
ventilated  as  to  breed  an  infectious  fever,  yet  having  themselves 
escaped  it,  from  the  gradual  adaptation  of  their  constitutions  to 
the  noxious  atmosphere  which  they  had  generated.  This  avoids 
the  inference  so  often  drawn  as  to  the  real  harmlessness  of  appa- 
rently mischievous  doctrines  from  the  innocent  hves  of  the  men 
with  whom  they  originated.  To  form  a  certain  judgement  con- 
cerning the  tendency  of  any  doctrine,  one  should  rather  look  at 
the  fruit  it  bears  in  the  disciple,  than  in  the  teacher.  For  he 
only  made  it ;  they  are  made  by  it." 

The  Book  is  written  with  unaffected  simplicity  and  ease  ;  ex-- 
hibits  the  most  amiable  feelings;  contains  many  precepts  of 
wisdom  which  we  could  wish  were  in  the  heart  of  every  Chris- 
tian ;  and  in  many  respects  affords  a  good  model  for  a  book  of  a 
similar  nature,  founded  on  the  essential  truths  and  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  The  fact  that  it  has  gone  through  five  editions 
shows  the  great  demand  for  practical  instmction  occasioned  by 
an  all  pervading  interest  in  the  subject  of  Religion ;  and  he  who 
with  the  good  taste  and  talent  of  this  book  shall  combine  the 
more  interesting  and  thrilling  views  of  Evangelical  Religion, 
for  the  inquirers  of  this  age,  will  from  heaven  i-ead  his  name 
with  that  of  Bunyan,  and  Baxter,  and  Doddridge ;  and  be  sur- 
rounded there  with  multitudes  who  w-ill  call  him  blessed. 
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Mbmoirs  and  Confs80ions  op  Francis  Volkmar  Reinhard, 
S.  T.  D.  Court  Preacher  at  Dresden.  From  the  German.  By 
Oliver  A.  Taylor,  Resident  Licentiate^  Theol.  Seminary,  An^ 
dover.    Bostoa  :  Peirce  d&  Parker.  18^^  pp.  164. 

Plan  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  by  F.  V.  Reinhard, 
S.  T.  D.  d&c.  Translated  from  the  fifth  German  Edition.  By 
Oliter  a.  Taylor,  A.  M.  New  York :  Q.  &  C.  &  H.  Car- 
Till.     1831,  pp.  359. 

Reinhard  was  born  in  1753.  His  father,  a  poor  but  pious 
and  worthy  minister  of  Vohenstraass,  watched  with  peculiar  care 
over  the  early  growth  of  his  character,  and  sowed  even  in  his 
childhood  the  seeds  of  his  future  eminence  as  a  man,  a  scholar^ 
and  a  preacher.  His  religious  education  was  strictly  evangelical ; 
and  his  early  habit  of  perusing  the  Bible  every  day,  and  making 
it  '^  the  man  of  his  counsel,"  and  the  guide  of  his  conduct,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  excellence  of  his  entire  character,  and  event- 
ually proved  his  only  safeguard  against  the  doubts  and  dangers 
which  assailed  him  in  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 

Respecting  the  origin  and  influence  of  this  habit,  so  worthy  of 
being  imitated  by  every  youth,  we  quote  his  own  language,  in  stat- 
ing the  reason  why  he  did  not  subsequently  resort  to  sermons  for 
his  personal  edification. 

"  It  18  impoMible  for  any  one  to  be  aceustoniied  mt  an  earlier  age,  to  look 
upon  the  Bible  an  the  book  of  all  books,  than  I  wai.  I  commenced  learning 
to  read  ^^ith  the  Proverba  of  Solomon,  which  were  printed  with  distinct  syU 
labies  for  the  sake  of  children  ;  and  aoareely  had  I  attained  to  any  degree  of 
dpU  in  reading,  when  my  father,  to  whom  the  Beriptares  were  every  thing 
in  mattera  of  religion,  presented  me  with  a  Bible.  Hence,  when  a  child  of 
^rt  years  of  age,  I  began  to  read  the  Bible.  I  read  it  in  coarse,  as  I  found  it, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  did  it  more  than  once  ;  never  suffering  a 
•ingle  day  to  pass,  without  having  completed  my  task  in  this  respect.  This 
was  indeed  a  childish  notion.  1  felt  so,  and  therefore  never  told  my  fathered 
it,  but  read  my  Bible  in  silence,  and  altogether  for  myself.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  I  derived  increasing  delight  from  reading  it ;  embraced  every  op- 
portnnity  which  presented,  to  ask  my  father  questions  respecting  it ;  and,  as 
I  advanced,  made  many  useful  reflections  of  my  own,  until  I  gradually  ac* 

2oired  the  habit  of  using  it  for  purposes  of  personal  edification,  without  cal- 
ng  any  thing  farther  to  mv  aia,  than  a. spiritual  song.  This  habit  J  carried 
witn  me  to  Regensbur^.  As  I  was  always  able,  while  there,  to  read  the  New 
Testament  in  the  origmal,  reading  the  Bible  presented  me  with  new  attrac- 
tions. I  ran  to  my  Bible,  therefore,  whenever  I^  wished  for  instruction,  ani- 
mation, or  comfort ;  and  as  I  found  every  thing  in  it  that  I  wanted,  in  great 
abondanee,  I  never  once  thought  of  seeking  after  other  means  of  edifica- 
tion.'* 

Tt  is  extremely  interesting  to  follow  the  developement  of  Rein- 
haid's  mind,  and  trace  the  permanent,  all-pervading  influence  of 
his  father's  instructions.  He  gave  early  promise  of  his  future  em- 
inence ;  and  the  hope  of  the  fond  father,  "  that  he  could  make 
something  out  of  his  son,"  may  have  roused  his  youthful  spirit, 
and  stimulated  his  subsequent  exertions.  His  father  excited  in 
him  a  curiosity  that  devoured  even  in  childhood  all  kinds  of  books 
thai  came  ia  his  way,  and  thus  was  created  that  eager,  insatiable 
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thirst  for  knowledge,  the  iofariable  concomitant  and  eharacteris* 
tic  of  genius  in  embryo,  which  accompanied  him  through  life,  and 
enriched  his  mind  with  the  varied  treasurea  of  ancient  and   mod- 
ern learning.     He  was,  when  a  child,  remarkably  fond  of  poetry  ; 
but  the  loss  of  his  father's  library  by  fire  restricted  him  to  the 
Sultzbach  Hymn-book,  and  a  tame  translation  of  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man,  both  which  he  soon  got  by  heart.     His  brother-in-law,  a 
young  clergyman,  perceiving  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  his  want 
of  the  works  best  fitted  to  gratify  and  improve  his  taste,  furnished 
him,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  poems  of  the  cele- 
brated Haller.     He  soon  became  as  familiar  with  this  elegant 
poet  as  he  was  with  his  old  hymn-book  ;  and  from  Haller's  poetry, 
so  rich  in  matter,  and  chaste  in  manner,  he  acquired  such  a  relish 
for  the  genuine  beauties  of  style  as  guided  him  in  all  his  sube^ 
quent  reading,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of  thai  easy, 
terse  and  nervous  diction  lor  which  he  is  so  justly  celebrated  above 
most  of  his  countrymen.     He  afterwards  became  enamored  of 
Klopstock's  Messiah  ;  but  the  influence  of  Haller,  his  still  favorite 
author,  kept  him  from  imitating,  or  unduly  admiring,  the  florid 
beauties  of  Klopstock.     His  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  clas* 
sics,  begun  in  his  boyhood,  and  continued  through  life,  was  the 
principal  means  of  producing  that  refinement  of  taste,  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  for  which  he  was  so  highly  distinguished.     His  la- 
ther, himself  a  good  linguist,  commenced  teaching  him  the  lan- 
guages in  a  way  happily  calculated  to  make  him  appreciate  their 
peculiar  and  pre-eminent  excellencies.     He  first  turned  bis  atten- 
tion solely  to  grammatical  mioutia ;  and  afler  familiarizing  these, 
he  proceeded  to  select  the  finest  passages  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  to 
explain  their  latent  beauties,  and  kindle  the  boy  into  a  glow  of  en- 
thusiastic admiration.     Thus  prepared,  young  Reinhard  was  sent, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  to  the  Gymnasium  Poeticum  at  Regensburg, 
where  he  spent  four  years  and  a  half  principally  in  studying  the 
ancient  languages.     Under  Topfer,  a  teacher  of  taste  and   skill, 
he  pursued  his  study  of  the  Classics  with  much  success,  and  great- 
ly increased  that  relish  for  their  beauties  which  subsequently  gave 
such  a  charm  to  his  style.     He  also  made  himself  master  of  sev- 
eral modern  languages,  and  read  with  much  pleasure  and  profit 
the  finest  productions  of  Italy  and  France,  especially  Fenelon's 
exquisite  Telemachus,  the  comedies  of  Moliere,  and  the  tragedies 
of  Corneille  and  Racine. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here,  as  an  instance  of  the  im- 
prudence which  too  generally  characterizes  the  genus  irritahik 
vatum,  an  anecdote  which  shows  his  early  enthusiastic  fondness 
for  poetry.  He  went  to  Regensburg  furnished  by  his  mother  with 
a  Jew  guilders  to  defray  his  necessary  expenses. 

<*But  8c«rcelj,  sajshe,  had  1  token  up  my  abode  in  Regensburg^,  before  I  dit- 
posed  of  al  mot t  all  this  mone^  at  a  bookseller's  shop  for  some  G  er  man  poeta,  par- 
ticularly Klopstock 's  Messiah,  of  which  onl^  the  ton  first  books  were  then 
published.  The  last  attracted  me  with  an  irresistible  power  which  opented 
equally  aUrong  upon  my  imagination  and  my  heart.    In  it,  I  dtscoverad  the 
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Oennftn  langaagfe  in  a  richnen,  fftrenj^tb,  and,  I  may  say,  magnificence,  of 
which  I  had  previously  had  no  conception.  In  regard  to  sentim  ut,  sublimity, 
and  train  of  thought,  what  a  resemblance  there  was  between  Klopstock,  and 
IDT  Haller,  and  how  welcome  therefore  mast  the  former  have  been  to  one, 
whose  feelings  had  been  excited  and  moulded  by  the  latter !  Hence,  I  read 
my  Messiah  so  oflen,  and  with  such  interest,  that  in  a  short  time  1  knew  it  by 
heart  as  well  as  I  did  my  Haller." 

From  Rogensburg  Reinhard  went,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  the 
University  of  Wittemberg.  His  scanty  resources,  now  well  nigh 
exhausted,  compelled  him  to  resolve  on  spending  only  two  years 
at  this  ancient  and  far  famed  seat  of  learning.  Not  having  deter- 
mined to  what  profession  he  should  devote  himself,  he  attended  to 
those  general  subjects  which  would  be  most  likely  to  qualify  him 
for  any  sphere  he  might  select.  Thus  he  neglected  the  regular 
course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry  ;  but,  as  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  various  departments  of  philosophy  and  literature 
did  much  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  his  subsequent  familiarity 
with  the  Hebrew  and  its  kindred  dialects  opened  to  him  the  pure, 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  knowledge  respecting  divine  things, 
he  found  eventually  less  occasion  than  he  had  expected,  to  regret 
this  chasm  in  his  professional  education. 

Reinhard,  however,  did  regret  very  deeply  this  deficiency  of  his 
theological  education ;  and  in  his  Confessions  he  warns  young 
students  for  the  ministry  to  guard  against  the  errors  which  he  had 
himself  committed,  and  earnestly  begs  them  to  attend  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  theological  sciences  in  as  perfect  and  methodical 
a  manner  as  time  and  circ^umstances  will  permit. 

He  laments  also  his  want  of  instruction  and  exercises  in  the  de- 

fiartment  of  pulpit  eloquence  ;  but  he  had  pursued  a  course  of  col- 
ateral    studies  which  did    much  to  supply  this  defect   in    his 
preparation  for  the  ministry, 

'^I  had  early  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  old  systems  of  eloquence, 
particularly  those  of  Cicero,  at  school.  When  at  the  university,  I  not  only 
read  them  again,  but  with  them  connected  Quintilian  and  Aristotle.  With 
the  theories  of  the  ancients  respectinnf  eloquence,  I  compared  their  discour* 
■es,  particularly  those  of  isocrates,  Demosthenes,  A eschinesjLvsias  and  Cit- 
ero;  and  I  have  always  thought,  that  the  study  of  these  proved  of  more  use 
to  me  than  lectures  upon  homiletics  would  have  done. 

"  I  spent  some  years  at  the  university  before  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
Grecian  orators.  Until  then,  my  notions  of  eloquence  were  drawn  chiefly 
from  Cicero's  works.  I  looked  upon  him  with  admiration  as  the  greatest 
master  in  this  department,  eicepting,  that,  on  comparing  him  with  the  con- 
cise Haller  overnowing  with  thought,  I  could  not  avoid  occasionally  pronoun- 
log  him  somewhat  verbose. 

**  Excited  by  him  I  finally  began  to  read  the  Grecian  orators ;  and  how  a»- 
tonished  I  was  on  finding  in  the  most  celebrated  orator  of  all  antiquity,  a  man, 
who,  for  accomplishing  his  object  and  producing  the  greatest  effects,  never 
used  a  single  flower  or  far-fetched  expression,  a  conceited  and  remarkable 
phrase,  or  any  thing  that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  poetical  prose ; — who, 
on  the  other  haud,  says  and  delivers  every  thing  in  those  terras  which  are  the 
moat  natuial,  correctly  distinguishing  and  strikingly  descriptive, — and  hence, 
m  man,  in  whom  are  to  be  discovered  no  traces  of  afiectation  or  struggling 
after  wit  and  surprising  turns,  or  of  that  audacity  so  pleasing  to  many,  and 
•aid  to  be  the  companion  of  genius ; — a  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  chains  the 
att«Btion  of  hia  beaten  by  a  diction,  atroog,  manly,  and  uninoumbered  with 
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a  fingte  raperflooira  word ;  who  oTerpowen,  m  it  wera,  the  ondenUiidiii^ 
by  the  strength  cf  his  tboa^bts,  the  force  of  bis  reisons,  and  the  saperioiiiy 
with  wliich  He  developes  them ;  and  finally,  bears  every  thinjr  away  with  him 
by  means  of  an  eloquence  which  rolls  forth  in  periods,  which  are  perfect  m 
themselves,  are  harnionions,  and  fill  the  ear. 

"  The  more  I  road  this  orator,  the  clearer  it  appeared  to  me,  that  true  elo* 
qaenee  is  something  entirely  different  from  an  artificial  fluency  of  speech; 
something  entirely  different  from  playing  with  antitheses  and  witty  expree- 
•lons ;  something  entirely  different  from  poetical  prose,  or  as  Kant  calls  it, 
prose  run  mad ;  and  finally,  something  entirely  different  from  that  storminess 
and  vehemence,  that  sputtering  and  loaming,  and  that  bombast  and  turgid- 
ness,  at  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  astonished  because  of  tbexr 

Xnorance.  If  then,  said  I  to  myself,  for  this  was  the  inference  which  I 
ew,  if  then  I  can  so  speak  in  the  pulpit  that  mv  discourse  shall  always  eoB> 
atitute  a  well  arranged  whole,  firmly  united  in  all  its  parts,  and  continuad  in 
the  most  natural  order ;  if  I  can  always  bring  forward  such  matter  as  stands 
in  close  connexion  with  the  most  important  concerns  of  my  hearers  and  is  of 
utility  to  them  in  practical  life  ;  if  I  can  do  this  so  that  every  thought  nh^ 
always  be  clothed  in  those  words,  which,  of  aU  the  treasures  of  the  langoaipe, 
distinguish  it  in  the  best  and  most  striking  manner  ;  if  consequently,  I  caa 
in  teaching  always  find  the  most  intelligible,  in  writing  the  most  obvious,  ia 
admonishing  the  most  powerful,  in  warning  the  most  terrific,  in  consoling  the 
most  comforting,  expressions ',  if  I  can  avail  myself  of  language  so  that  ev- 
ary  shading  of  the  thoughts,  every  tarn  of  the  feelings;  every  climax  of  the 
passions,  shall  be  rendered  manifest  by  it,  and  alwrays  made  to  touch  those 
cords  of  the  heart  which  they  ought  to  do ;  finally,  if  1  can  procure  for  my  dia- 
course  a  fulness  without  bombast,  an  euphony  without  artificial  rhythm,  and 
an  easy  uninterrupted  current  which  overflows,  pouring  itself  as  it  were  into 
the  ear  and  the  heart ; — if  I  can  do  all  this,  it  will  constitute  the  eloqaenca 
wliich  is  adapted  to  the  pulpit.  Then  my  discourse  will  be  clear  for  the  ii^ 
talleet,  easy  to  be  ro  mem  be  red,  exciting  to  the  feelings  and  captivating  to  the 
heart.  Then  I  shall  speak  of  religion  with  that  perfect  simplicity,  exalted 
dignity,  and  benevolent  warmth,  with  which  we  ought  always  to  speak 
^it.'*^ 

We  should  be  glad,  if  the  design  of  this  brief  notice  would  per* 
mit,  to  follow  the  career  of  Reinhard,  and  gather  from  it  lessons 
of  instruction  and  encouragement  for  the  poor,  but  enterprising 
student.  His  poverty  compelled  him,  even  afler  he  became  a 
teacher,  to  live  occasionally  on  bread  and  water ;  but  no  obsta- 
cles,  no  discouragements  could  cool  his  ardor,  or  check  his  progress 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies.  Knowledge  was  the  aliment  of  his 
soul;  and  oflen,  while  his  body  must  have  been  suffering  from 
want  of  food,  and  contracting  the  seeds  of  future  and  well  nigh 
fatal  diseases,  his  mind  was  feasting  on  a  banquet  of  science  and 
taste. 

He  was  enabled,  however,  to  complete  the  usual  course  of  studj, 
and  was  then  invited  to  remain  as  a'private  teacher  in  the  Univer- 
sity. He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  delivered  lectures  from 
1777  to  1780,  on  various  subjects  in  Philology  and  Philosophy. 
He  was  appointed  in  1780  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Theology 
and  Philosophy  ;  and  in  1784  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Theol* 
ogy  and  Homilctics.  He  remained  at  the  University  till  he  was 
appointed,  in  1792,  Court  Preacher  at  Dresden,  and  continued 
for  twenty  years  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high  office  with 
great  diligence  and  success^  until  his  death  in  1812. 

Reinhard  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  that  Gei^ 
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Qiany  has  ever  produced.  His  learning  was  various  and  profound, 
his  taste  pure  and  refined ;  his  mind  acute,  vigorous,  and  ever  on 
the  wing.  He  was  cast  in  a  very  finished  mould.  His  mind  was 
perfectly  balanced,  and  his  whole  character  had  a  peculiar  symme- 
try, compactness  and  perfection.  He  seems  to  have  drunk  from 
the  unadulterated  fountains  of  classical  taste,  and  imbibed  a  large 
portion  of  their  spirit.  His  Latin  resembles  the  ease,  perspicuity 
and  copiousness  of  Cicero  himself,  and  is  scarcely  excelled  even 
by  that  of  the  incomparable  Lowth.  We  are  acquainted  with  no 
German  whose  Latin  is  equal  to  that  of  Reinhard ;  and  he  wrote 
his  own  language  with  a  purity  and  elegance,  a  perspicuity,  pre- 
cision and  force,  which  have  deservedly  placed  him  well  nigh  at 
the  head  of  all  bis  contemporaries  in  Germany.  His  popularity 
as  a  preacher  was  unrivalled ;  and  his  sermons,  of  which  thirty- 
nine  volumes  have  been  published^  are  said  to  be  the  best  speci- 
mens of  pulpit  eloquence  that  Germany  has  furnished  since  the 
days  of  Luther.  Beside  this  library  of  sermons,  he  gave  to  the 
public  a  brief  system  of  Theology,  a  very  valuable  work  on  Chri»' 
tian  Ethics  in  five  volumes,  his  Plan  of  the  Founder  of  Christian- 
ity, and  two  volumes  of  minor  pieces  on  a  variety  of  important 
topics  in  theology,  philosophy  and  sacred  literatutc. 

Reinhard,  though  evangelically  educated  by  his  father,  doubt- 
less acquired,  in  the  progress  of  his  studies,  some  bias  towards  the 
Rationalism  which  was  then  creeping  into  all  the  Universities  of 
Germany  ;  but  his  religious  sensibilities,  and  his  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  word  of  God  as  our  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  enabled  him  to  withstand  that  popular  tide  of  degei>> 
eracy  which  drifted  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  upon  the  rocks 
and  quicksands  of  a  baptized  infidelity.  The  history  of  his  mter- 
nal  struggle  is  so  full  of  interest  and  admonition,  that  we  give  a 
brief  extract  to  show  its  nature,  and  the  means  which,  like  an  an- 
chor, held  him  fast  by  the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel. 

**  About  this  time,  diiputea  became  more  and  more  geDeral  in  the  theolog- 
ical world,  and  not  onlj  threatened  to  shake  doctrinal  theology  in  particular, 
but  actually  to  overturn  it.  These  greatly  added  to  the  perplexity  of  iny  in- 
ternal fermentation,  and  sometimes  increased  it  to  the  most  painful  disquie- 
tude. 

<*  Neither  my  conscience  nor  my  heart,  however,  would  suffer  me  to  remain 
ignorant  of  these  disputes  ond  discussions.  The  question,  What  connexion 
has  philosophy  with  revelation,  and  how  can  the  two  be  reconciled  together  ? 
had  always  been  an  interesting  and  important  one  to  me,  and  it  became  in- 
creasingly 80,  from  the  moment  I  was  called  to  deliver  lectures  upon  theolo- 
gy. It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  sad  strug- 
gle in  which  I  saw  myself  involved  every  morning } — a  struggle  which  was 
renewed  with  every  preparation  I  made  for  lecturing,  and  as  often  accompan- 
ied with  the  greatest  helplessness  and  embarrassment.  The  idea  of  sayinff 
any  thing  which  should  infect  the  youth  with  pernicioits  error,  filled  me  with 
trembling  ;  and  yet  I  had  to  speak  of  a  thousand  things  respecting  which  I 
was  obliged  to  explain  myself  with  such  problematical  ness,  as  to  render  convia- 
tion  of  the  truth  impossible.  Accordingly,  the  striking  of  the  clock  which 
called  me  to  the  lecture-room,  oflen  found  me  walking  up  and  down  my  cham- 
ber with  tears  in  my  eyes,  engaged  in  earnest  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would 
^uide  roe  at  least  in  buch  a  manner,  as  not  to  suffer  me  to  do  any  thing  det- 
runental  to  religion  and  morality ;  and  not  unfrequently  was  it  diffiotut  fbr 
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me  to  conceal  nijr  inleriMl  commotion  from  my  hearere.  Notwithetandiiw 
the  uncert  inty,  however,  in  which  all  my  knowledge,  even  that  which  I  had 
coniidercd  aa  rcfting  upon  a  solid  baais,  waa^  about  this  time  involved,  two 
principles  remained  by  me  unshaken :  First ^  never  to  permit  myself  to  in* 
dulge  in  any  ezpUnationa  in  philosophy  v^hich  did  violence  to  my  moral  feel« 
ings }  and  second^  never  to  assert  anv  thin^^  in  theology  which  was  at  vaii* 
uice  with  the  obvious  declarations  of  the  Bible. 

'<  The  principle,  n3t  to  approve  of  any  thing  in  theology  which  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  obvious  declarationa  of  the  Bible,  confined  me  to  a  middle 
isoarae,  in  which,  with  sufficient  freedom  for  examination,  I  waa  rettreined 
from  running  off  too  far  into  error.  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me 
not  to  involve  myself  in  any  contention  with  a  book  which  originated  with 
God,  and  constitutes  the  instruction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  race  ;  the 
divine  power  of  which  I  had  so  often  experienced  in  my  own  heart,  and  for 
which  all  my  feelings  had  ever  declared  in  so  decided  a  manner.  In  addition 
to  this,  I  was  born  in  a  church,  which  ia  the  proper  kingdom  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, acknowledging  as  it  does  no  other  unlimited  authority,  and  deriving  its 
■ystem  of  doctrines  entirely  from  them.  This  system  appeared  to  me  to  be 
nr  more  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  provided  they  are  received  withoat  any 
homan  refinements  or  perversions,  than  that  of  any  other  religious  party  of 
Christians.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  my  internal  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  length  of  my  struggles  with  doubts  of  every  kind,  I  could,  from 
the  very  beginning,  not  only  teach  the  system  of  doctrines  embraced  by  the 
Evangelical  church,  but,  if  I  acted  conscientiously,  was  obliged  to  do  so.  Of 
oonrae,  I  afterwards  did  this  with  increasing  dolight  and  thoroughness ;  as  I 
became  more  and  more  convinced,  that  the  essential  parts  of  this  system  are 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  and  too  deeply  founded  upon  them,  ever  to  b«  mis- 
taken, or  by  any  of  the  arts  of  interpretation,  entirely  explained  away." 

But  these  views  could  not  be  preached  without  strong  opposi- 
tion even  among  the  professed  followers  of  Luther  ;  and  the  sketch 
given  by  Reinhard  of  the  iroatment  he  received  for  his  adherence 
to  ''  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the^saints/'  and  incorporated  in  the 
creed  of  his  own  church,  so  finely  illustrates  his  religious  charae- 
ter,  and  so  fully  developes  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  Rational* 
ism  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  we  cannot  refrain  froiD 
giving  a  few  extracts  from  the  ninth  Letter. 

'<  On  account  of  my  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  our  ohuroh,  or  rather  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  bible,  which  have  always  been  recognized  in  my  aer* 
mens,  I  have,  on  the  one  hand,  been  bitterly  censured,  and  in  reality  calnm- 
niated ;  and,  on  the  other,  tenderly  apologised  for  and  defended  ;  and  I  will 
frankly  confess  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  tbo  latter  has  grieved  me  &r 
more  than  the  former. 

''  I  commenced  preaching  at  a  time  in  which  our  illuminating  theologians 
had  succeeded  in  rendering  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  so  clear  and  intelli- 
gible, that  nothing  was  left  but  pure  Rationalism.  Then,  for  any  who  wished 
to  got  applause  and  obtain  journal  approbation,  it  was  an  almost  indispensa- 
ble condition,  that  be  should  have  declared  some  book  of  the  Bible  spurious, 
or  have  attacked  some  established  doctrine.  He  who  ventured  to  make  hb 
appearance  in  public  without  doing  homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  aee,  might 
calculate  upon  being  received  wUh  ridicule  and  contempt.  That  I  did  not 
escape  thisfkte;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  my  adherence  to  the  ancient  doc- 
trines was  pronounced  incomprehensible  by  the  reviewers,  treated  with  injoe- 
lice  and  severity,  and  spoken  of  with  bitterness  tnd  sarcasm,  is  a  matter  with 
which  yon  must  have  been  acquainted. 

"Permit  roe  then  to  explain  to  you  in  a  few  words,  how  larrived  at  those  views 
so  offensive  to  our  reforming  tlieologians.  In  my  struggles  after  the  truth,  I 
conldnot  fail  to  perceive,  that  strict  and  systematic  connexion,  unity  of  princi- 
ple, and  consistency  of  thought  in  religion,  could  be  acquired  only  by  adhering 
entirely  to  i:msoo,or  entirely  to  the  Scnptorea;  aodheoce,in  reaUty,only  by  the 
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Rfttionalist  or  Sapernatoralist.  With  the  former,  reason  alone  decides.  What 
•he  does  not  comprehend  and  approve  of,  he  utterly  rejects  from  his  creed.  His 
knowledge  therefore  is  connected  and  homogeneous.  With  him,  the  Scrip- 
tures have  no  more  authority  than  any  other  human  production.  He  listens 
to  what  they  say  only  when  it  agiees  with  his  own  opinions ;  and  then,  not 
because  he  supposes  it  affords  any  decisive  proof  of  what  he  bolioves,  for  in 
this  respect  he  trusts  alone  to  reason,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, and  showing  that  others  have  thought  and  believed  as  he  does. 

"  In  like  manner,  consistent  with  himself  and  in  every  respect  faithful  to  his 
own  principles,  is  the  Supernaturalist.  To  him  in  matters  of  relgion  the 
Scriptures  are,  what  reason  is  to  the  Rationalist.  He  makes  use  of  the  lat^ 
ter  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  their  high  origin ;  but  as  soon  as  this  is  donoy— «8 
•oon  as  he  is  convinced  that  the  instructions  they  contain  originated  with 
God,  he  receives  their  authority  as  decisive  in  every  thing  pertaining  tb  re- 
ligion. Thenceforward,  reason  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures and  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  meaning ;  and  the  doctrines  to  which 
this  process  leadj}  her,  however  strange  they  may  seem,  or  far  they  may  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  discovery  or  ability  to  prove,  she  is  by  no  means  at 
liberty  to  reject,  unless  they  contamsdhie  things  contradictory  in  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  is  bound  to  recognize  them  as  from  God,  and  yield 
obedience  to  them  as  of  divine  authority. 

"  It  is  perfectly  ovident,  that  a  man  will  reason  inconsistently,  and  fail  of 
lighting  upon  any  satisfactory  and  determining  principle  for  the  regulation  of 
his  knowledge,  so  long  as  he  pursues  a  middle  course,  and  mskes  reason  and 
Scripture  co-ordinate,  instead  of  making  the  one  subordinite  to  the  other. 

"  In  this  middle  course, — a  course  which  never  can  lead  to  any  thing  more 
than  to  rhapsodical  knowledge  composed  of  heterogeneous  materials,  and 
hence,  always  disconnected  and  indefinite, — I  thought  I  discovered  the  most 
of  those  theologians  who  were  laboring  for  the  purification  of  the  system  of 
Christian  truth.  With  due  consideration  I  say  the  most.  That  there  were 
men  among  them  who  knew  well  what  they  were  about,  and  were  genuine 
Rationalists,  but  thought  it  advisable  not  to  let  it  be  known,  was  a  fact  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  notice  of  attentive  observers.  But,  by  far  the  greater 
^art  of  these  illuminating  theologians  in  reality  knew  not  what  they  were 
about,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  tendency  of  their  efforts.  Believing  they  were 
doing  no  small  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  elevating  themseives  not  a 
little  above  the  common  mass  of  the  people,  they  rejected  now  this,  now 
that,  dogma  from  the  old  system,  while  at  the  same  time  they  retained  m 
multitndo  of  others,  as  true,  whi  h,  for  the  same  reasons,  ought  likewise  to 
have  been  rejected.  By  this  means,  the  whole  of  doctrinal  theology  was  ren- 
dered so  fluctuating  and  insecure,  that  nothing  could  any  longer  be  said  of  it, 
as  a  system.  Very  few  knew  where  they  were.  Having  taken  away  confi- 
dence in  the  old  system,  in  which  the  Scriptures  decided  every  thing,  with- 
out being  sofiiciently  resolute  to  reject  all  Scriptural  authority,  and  follow 
the  dictates  of  reason  alone,  they  fell  into  a  strange  kind  of  capitulation  with 
the  two ;  at  one  time,  sought  to  abate  something  from  the  Scriptures  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  reason,  at  another,  rendered  it  so  obliging  as  to  admit  the  valid- 
ity of  some  things  which  stood  too  obviously  on  the  lace  of  Scripture  to  be 
rejected;  and  by  means  of  this  medi  tion  and  negociation,  now  looked  upon 
reason  as  the  rightest,  and  then  the  Scriptures,  according  as  the  mediator  and 
negotiator  felt  mclined  to  act  the  interpreter  or  the  philosopher,  and  the  oth- 
er circumstances .  in  which  ho  was  placed  seemed  to  call  for  caution,  or  to 
authorize  licentiousness. 

"  Here,  however,  I  must  give  you  a  glance  into  my  hevt,  which  will,  per- 
haps, fill  you  with  great  surprise ;  but  which  will  completely  solve  for  you 
the  riddle  of  my  unshaken  adherence  to  the  Gospel  in  general,  and  to  the 
doctrines  of  our  church  in  particular.  To  do  it  in  a  few  words ;  in  the  rela- 
tion in  which  I  stand  to  God,  I  need  a  Saviour  and  Mediator ^  and  just  such 
aa  one  ae  Christ  is.    That  the  guilt  of  tins  once  committed  can  never  be  di- 
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miDiahed,  much  leu  taken  away,  by  any  anbseqnent  relomiation,  is  ai  cleaf 
as  the  8un.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  only  be  rendered  so  much  the  j^reater 
thereby,  inasmuch  as  the  fact,  that  the  man  acts  differently  now,  shows  tint 
be  might  have  done  so  before,  if  he  had  earnestly  desired  to.  And  as  to  this 
reformation,  however  real  and  thorough,  what  is  it  ?  Oil  appeal  to  evcrj 
one  possessed  of  tender,  susceptible  moral  feeliogs,  and  acquainted  with  tM 
qualities  of  a  good  action,  to  tell  me,  whether  it  can  meet  with  the  approbs- 
t4on  of  the  Supreme  and  Omuiscient  Judge.  Will  the  best  r.f  men  be  lUt 
to  extol  their  virtue  before  him?  Will  not  all  their  courage  fail  when ei- 
wnined  in  the  presence  of  their  Maker  ?  Will  they  not  be  obiiffcd  to  confeH, 
that  the  very  best  actions  they  ever  performed,  are  not  only  entirely  dostitals 
of  merit,  but  in  addition  thereto,  so  very  defective  and  so  far  below  every 
thin£  which  God  may  and  must  require,  that,  instead  of  expecting  complete 
justincation,  or,  perhaps,  a  reward,  they  will  have  to  entreat  for  connivtnce 
and  forbearance?  This  humiliating  feeling  of  personal  unworthinots bii 
not  only  not  been  diminished  in  me,  as  I  have  advanced  in  goodness,  bat 
been  rendered  stronger  and  more  vivid.  Indeed,  the  defectiveness  of  huinsi 
▼irtuo  must  necessarily  become  more  striking,  in  exact  proportion  as  lbs 
moral  sensibilities  are  purified  and  quickened  by  the  progress  of  refbrmatioo*, 
for  he,  who  has  made  advances  in  goodness,  will  be  more  pained  at  littls 
faults  and  impurities,  which  the  unreformed  and  beginners  in  virtue  do  not 
•ven  perceive,  than  the  latter  are  at  groes  errors.*' 

Bat  we  have  lingered  much  longer  than  we  intended  on  the 
delightful  theme  of  Reinbard's  life  and  character.  To  his  coud- 
try  men  and  contempararies,  these  Confessions,  written  with  sa 
much  ease,elegance  and  naivete  must  have  been  an  extremely  inter- 
esting piece  of  autobiography.  Some  degree  of  familiarity  with  his 
writings  may  have  prepared  us  to  devour  this  pari  of  the  little 
work  before  us  with  a  relish  somewhat  peculiar ;  but  we  can  con- 
fidently commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all,  especially  of  ChristiaD 
ministers,  and  still  more  particularly  of  those  who  are  preparing 
for  the  sacred  office,  as  full  of  admonition,  encouragement,  aod 
practical  wisdom.  It  suggests  a  great  vanity  of  topics  which  call 
for  thorough  discussion  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  now  to 
mention  them.  The  work  is  necessarily  quite  miscellaneous,  i  We 
should,  at  first  view,  find  some  fault  with/ the  arrangement  which 
Mr.  Taylor  has  adopted  ;  but,  on  examining  the  contents  more 
minutely,  we  doubt  whether  the  compiler  could  have  arranged  bis 
heterogeneous  materials  in  an  order  less  exceptionable.  TheJMe- 
moirs,  so  called,  come  last,  but  merely  because  they  are  in  fact 
supplementary  to  the  confessions ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  they 
begin  with  an  account  of  Reinbard's  death,  and  are  filled  up  with 
additional  sketches  of  his  life.  This  order  may,  after  all,  appear 
faulty  to  some  ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  either  way  ;  and 
for  ourselves,  we  rather  wonder  how  Mr.  Taylor  contrived^to  mas- 
age  the  dry  and  perplexed  materials  of  Bottiger  so  well. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LETTER    V. 
Bkloved  Bretrrkn  and  FrixhdSi 

Tbe.xeniarks  made  in  my  last  Letter  w^e  meant  to  be  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  principle  before  laid  down,  namely, 
that  the  Bible  is  our  standard  both  as  to  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  religious  instrtiction.  We  are  under  sacred 
obligations  to  conform  to  this  standard,  because  it  is  divine  and 
infsllible.  I  am  persuaded  that  you  feel  this  obligation,  and 
that  you  will  cordially  and  unitedly  utter  the  pious  sentiment, 
Whatsoever  the  Lord  saith,  that  m,ust  we  speak. 

Since  I  wrote  the  last  Letter,  and  the  substance  of  the  follow- 
ing, I  have  re-perused  Dr.  Smalley's  Discourses  on  the  sinner's 
inabiUty  to  comply  with  the  gospel,  Dr.  Griffin's  Lecture  on 
the  plea  of  inabUity,  and  the  sermon  of  Rev.  Mr.  Christinas  <»i 
the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability.  I  coincide 
with  those  excellent  writers  in  regard  to  the  grand  positions 
which  they  labor  to  establish.  As  to  the  manner  of  drawing 
out  the  important  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  inability, 
I  diall  have  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks  in  another  place. 

My  present  object  is  to  inquire  for  the  true  meaning  of  the 
various  texts,  which  were  cited  in  the  lajst  Letter,  and  which  af- 
firm, in  different  wa}rs,  thatsinneis  cannot  comply  with  the  di- 
rine  requisitions.  By  what  means  can  we  arrive  at  the  s^ise 
which  the  sacred  teachers  meant  to  utter  in  those  testa? 

It  may  contribute  something  to  a  right  understanding  of 
thaae  texts,  or,  at  least,  it  may  help  us  rightly  to  qualify  their 
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meaning,  to  notice  that  the  inspired  writers,  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal terms,  require  the  sinner  to  comply  with  the  divine 
commands,  and  charge  it  upon  him  as  Atv  otm  faulty  and  as 
what  exposes  him  Uijust  condemnation^  that  he  does  not  com- 
ply. This  is  a  very  important  consideration ;  and  if  we  had 
nothing  else,  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  thai  the  sinnei'i 
inability  is  of  a  peculiar  kind^  and  that  it  does  not  in  tlie 
least  exempt  him  from  his  obligations  to  obey  the  divine  require- 
ments, nor  diminish  the  guilt  of  disobedience. 

But  we  have  other  and  more  direct  means  of  understanding 
the  nature  of  the  inability  spoken  of;  the  most  important  of 
which  is,  an  examination  of  the  passages  themselves  where  titis 
inability  is  brought  into  view.  In  several  of  these  passages, 
there  is  something  which  clearly  indicates  what  kind  of  inability 
is  intended.  First ;  take  Matt.  12 :  34.  "  How  can  ye  being 
evU^  speak  good  things  ?  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heaA 
the  mouth  speaketh."  Why  could  they  not  speak  good  things? 
Because  they  were  evil.  As  Jesus  had  just  said ;  "  an  evil  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit  ?"  What  prevents  ?  Simply  the 
badness  of  the  tree. 

Next  examine  John  6 :  44.  "  How  can  ye  believe,  who  re- 
ceive honor  one  of  another  ?"  Why  could  they  notH[)elieve? 
Because  they  received  honor  one  of  another,  and  sought  not  the 
honor  which  cometh  from  God.  In  other  words,  it  was  their 
worldly,  ambitious  disposition  which  kept  them  from  believing. 
The  reason  why  those  spoken  of,  John  12 :  39,  could  not  be- 
lieve, is  also  suggested  in  the  passage  itself;  namely,  thatthor 
hearts  were  hardened  and  blinded.  So  Rom.8:  7,  8.  What  is 
the  reason  why  those  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks,  cannot  be 
subject  to  the  divine  law,  and  cannot  please  God  ?  Because 
they  have  the  carnal  mind  ;  or,  as  expressed  in  v.  8,  becatue 
they  are  in  the  flesh.  Why  cannot  such  as  are  spoken  o( 
1  Cor.  2:  14,  receive  the  thmgs  of  the  Spirit  ?  Because  they  are 
natural  m^n,  men  in  a  state  opposite  to  spiritual.  The  im- 
possibility of  renewing  to  repentance  those  mentioned,  Heb.  6: 
4 — 6,  is  the  hardened,  degraded  state  of  mind  belonging  to 
apostates.  In  Jer.  13 :  23,  the  reason  is  clearly  suggested,  why 
it  was  so  difficult  for  the  persons  addressed  to  do  good ;  naqoely, 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  do  evil,  or  had  a  habit  of  sin- 
ning. The  obstacle  to  the  salvation  of  the  rich  man  is  cleaily 
brought  into  view;  that  is,  his  love  of  riches. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  in  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, the  kind  of  inabihty  and  difficulty  referred  to  is  plainly 
'suggested  in  the  passages  themselves.  In  other  cases,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  subject 
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For  example,  John  6 :  44.  '^  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except 
the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  Jesus  said  this  to 
unbeUeving,  murmuring,  caviling  Jews ;  and  he  said  it  to  them 
as  such.  Being  of  that  character,  they  could  not  come  to 
Christ.  And  then  as  to  that  divine  influence  which  he  repre- 
sented to  be  so  necessary ;  it  was  an  influence  to  l^  exerted 
upon  men  in  re^ct  to  their  believing ;  an  influence,  accord- 
ingly, which  was  to  affect  their  morsd  dispositions.  But  why 
was  this  necessary,  except  because  those  dispositions  were 
wrong  ?  What  but  a  bad  heart  could  hinder  them  from  loving 
and  obeying  the  holy  and  benevolent  Saviour? 

An  examination  of  John  8 :  43,  would  lead  to  the  same  result 
"  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  q)eech  ?  Because  yer  cannot 
(ye  are  not  able  to)  hear  my  word."  And  why  could  they  not 
hear  Christ's  word?  What  immediately  follows  will  show. 
"  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  Devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father 
ye  will  do. — He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's  words :  ye  there- 
fore hear  them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God."  The  possess- 
ion of  such  a  character  was  the  reason  why  they  could  not  re- 
ceive divine  truth. 

The  nature  of  the  inability  may  be  gathered  also  from  those 
texts,  which  speak  of  the  same  general  subject  in  other  lan- 
guage. I  shall  particularize  John  6:  40;  '^  Ye  will  not  {ou  'de^i, 
ye  are  not  willing  or  disposed)  to  come  unto  me,  that  ye  might 
have  life."  Such  a  passage  as  this  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
think,  that  the  inability  spoken  of  in  other  places  must  cour 
dst  in  an  unwillingness  or  disinclination  to  do  what  is  right. 
And  we  should  also  be  led  to  adopt  this  conclusion  by  the  gen- 
eral fact,  that  the  sacred  teachers  charge  it  upon  man  as  his 
sin,  for  which  he  deserves  the  wrath  of  God,  that  he  refuses  to 
do  those  very  things,  which  he  is  said,  in  the  passages  quoted^ 
to  be  unable  to  do.  Their  treating  the  subject  in  this  manner 
evidently  impUes,  that  the  sinner's  inabiUty  consists  in  some- 
thing which  is  morally  wrong  and  blame-worthy.  And  what 
can  this  be,  but  wickedness  of  heart,  or  disinclination  to  do 
the  will  of  God? 

It  is  then  perfectly  evident  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  sin- 
ner has  an  inability  to  obey  the  gospel,  and  ,that  this  inability 
cansists  in  his  entire  moral  corruption,  or  vnckedness  of  heart. 
Has  he  any  other  inability?  The  passages  which  teach  that- 
he  has  this  kind  of  inabiUty  neither  assert  nor  imply  any  thing 
mcM'e.  The  depravity  of  the  unrenewed  sinner  is  so  deep  and 
total,  and  so  effectually  hinders  him  from  forsaking  sin  and  be^ 
eoming  a  follower  of  Christ,  as  fully  to  justify  the  sacred  writers 
in  affirming  that  be  cannot  do  this.    Such  is  the  obstacle  to 
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faith  and  obedience,  arising  from  the  corrupt,  selfish  heart,  that 
it  becomes  perfectly  natural  and  proper  for  any  unrenewed  rin- 
ner,  who  truly  knows  himself,  to  say,  not  in  the  way  of 
self-justification,  but  of  penitent,  humble  confession,  that  he  carir 
not  believe  and  obey ;  that  unless  he  is  renewed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  cease  from  sin,  or  to  do  that 
which  is  spiritually  good.  And  as  the  existence  of  an  inability 
of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  justify  all  the  language  which  the 
inspired  writers  use  in  relation  to  the  subject ;  what  reason 
have  we  to  suppose  that  they  meant  to  speak  of  any  other  kind 
of  inability  ?  'For  example ;  when  Jesus  put  the  cutting  ques- 
tion to  the  self-righteous,  ambitious  Jews ;  "  How  can  ye  beUeve, 
who  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor 
which  Cometh  from  God  onlyvj"  he  pointed  out  an  inability,  a 
hinderance  to  believing,  of  a  particular  kind;  that  is,  a  tror/rf/y, 
ambitious  heart ;  but  he  referred  to  no  other.  This  was  sJI 
that  he  represented  as  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  believing. 
Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  signify  that  the  unl5elieving  Jews  la- 
bored under  any  such  inability  as  the  Apostle  had  in  view, 
when  he  said  of  those  who  had  not  been  instructed  in  regard  to 
Christ ;  "  how  can  they  believe  on  him  of  whom  they  haae  not 
heard  ?"  And  surely  he  did  not  speak  of  an  ability  arising  from 
any  such  deficiency  or  disorder  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind,as  eith- 
er takes  away  or  diminishes  moral  agency,  or  moral  obligation. 
We  are  satisfied  of  this,  because  he  speaks  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews  as  the  proper  subjects  of  the  divine  law,  and  charges  un- 
belief and  disobebience  upon  them,  as  a  sin  for  which  they  were 
justly  condemned.  The  same  is  evident  in  all  the  other  instan- 
ces in  which  the  sacred  writers  say,  that  the  sinner  cannot  do 
what  God  requires.  They  plainly  refer  to  an  inability  Ijelong- 
ing  to  those  who  are  completely  moral  and  accountable  agents. 
This  we  learn  from  the  general  current  of  Scripture,  and  from 
our  own  consciousness.  Whatever  attributes  of  mind,  whatever 
intellectual  or  moral  faculties  are  necessary  to  constitute  men 
proper  subjects  of  law,  and  justly  accountable  to  God  for  their 
actions ;  these  attributes  and  faculties  sinners  possess,  notwith- 
standing their  inability  to  obey  God  ;  i.  e.  notwithstanding  the 
desperate  wickedness  of  their  hearts.  Nay,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  existence  of  this  kind  of  inability  not  only  consists  with  un- 
impaired moral  agency,  but  necessarily  implies  it.  There  can 
be  no  such  inability  without  it.  If  any  one  should  cease  to  be 
a  moral  agent,  he  could  not  be  the  subject  of  moral  evil ;  and 
of  course  there  could  be  no  place  for  that  inability  which  con- 
sists in  the  sinfrdness  of  the  heart.  We  must  have  "  the  heart 
and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,"  mentioned  in  the  first  and 
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great  command,  or  we  cannoi  be  charged  with  a  culpable  ina- 
bility to  obey.  We  must  have  ears  and  eyes,  the  organs  of 
hearing  and  seeing,  or  we  cannot  be  charged  with  a  criminal 
deafness  and  blindness. 

Here  I  cannot  but  remark  on  the  perfect  simplicity  and  art- 
lessness  of  the  inspired  teachers.  Concerning  the  subject  now 
under  consideration,  they  had  clear  conceptions,  and  strong  emo- 
tions ;  and  they  wished  to  make  a  deep  impression  of  the  truth 
respecting  it  on  the  minds  of  others.  Of  course  their  language 
became  more  or  less  figurative.  And  in  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage, they  unsuspectingly  followed  the  promptings  of  their 
own  honest  hearts,  under  the  guidance  of  heavenly  wisdom,  al- 
ways relying  upon  us  to  attend  to  their  instructions  with  candor 
and  docility.  If  we  study  the  word  of  God  with  the  same  hon- 
esty and  simplicity  which  the  sacred  writers  exhibit,  we  cannot 
fail  to  understand  it  aright.  We  find,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations oi  Scripture,  that  the  sinfulness  of  the  heart  is  very 
great  Man's  natural  disinclination  to  holiness  is  so  strong  and 
so  obstinate,  that  no  arguments  which  we  can  use,  are  able  to 
overcome  it.  The  word  and  providence  of  God  and  the  stri- 
vings of  the  Spirit  unitedly  urge  them  to  forsake  their  wicked 
ways ;  but  this  united  and  powerful  urgency  proves  unavailing. 
There  is  a  hinderance  in  the  way  of  their  conversion  to  God, 
which  nothing  but  omnipotence  can  overcome.  Now  how  shall 
this  hindrance  which  consists  in  the  desperate  wickedness  of 
the  heart,  be  justly  and  adequately  represented  ?  The  sacred 
writers  sometimes  say  that  the  sinner  does  not  obey  the  voice  of 
God,  and  will  not  come  to  Christ ;  and  they  say  truly.  But 
thislanguas^e  has  not  all  the  force  which  they  deem  necessary. 
And  accordingly  they  proceed  to  say,  and  they  say  often,  that  the 
sinner  cannot  ol)cy  the  voice  of  God,  and  cannot  come  to  Christ, 
And  most  certainly  they  say  right.  In  my  view,  there  are 
no  words  which  could  so  justly  and  adequately  express  the  truth 
on  this  subject,  as  those  which  are  used  in  the  passages  cited  in 
my  last  Letter.  In  those  passages,  the  words  originally  deno- 
ting want  of  power  in  the  literej  sense,  are  indeed  used  some- 
what metaphorically.  Be  it  sa  Metaphorical  language  is  al- 
ways resorted  to,  when  words^  employed  in  a  strictly  hteral 
sense,  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  express  adequately  our  con- 
ceptions. This  I  apprehend  to  be  precisely  the  case  here. 
Were  we  now  for  the  first  time  to  have  a  just  impression  of  the 
deep  depravity  of  sinners,  and  the  utter  inefficacy  of  all  human 
means  to  cure  that  depravity ;  and  were  we  now  for  the  first 
time,  with  becoming  earnestness  and  fidelity,to  express  ourselves 
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on  the  subject;  we  should,  without  doubt,  DatumDy  resort  ft> 
such  language  as  I  have  quoted,  and  should  say ;  the  hearts  of 
sinners  are  so  lost  to  all  that  is  good,  and  so  fully  set  in  them 
to  do  evil,  that  they  cannot  of  themselves  turn  to  God,  and  obey 
his  commands.  This  we  should  say,  with  nothing  in  view  but 
the  desperate  wickedness  of  their  hearts.  Such  language  would 
be  the  genuine  expression  of  our  conceptions  and  feelings 
And  it  is  generally  the  case,  that  when  sinners  come  to  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  sin,  they  spontaneously  use  this  lan- 
guage respecting  themselves.  If  any  call  in  question  the  cor- 
rectness or  the  suitableness  of  this  language  ;  I  refer  them  U> 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  for  satisfaction.  Surely  I  need  not  take 
pains  to  convince  gospel  ihinisters,  that  the  language  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  was  just  and  suitable.  Were  they  not  wise 
and  honest  men?  Did  they  not  know  what  belonged  to  good 
sense,  and  to  a  safe  method  of  teaching  ?  Did  not  the  divine 
Spirit,  whose  in&Uible  guidance  they  enjoyed,  know  what  mode 
of  instruction  would  be  of  the  best  tendency  in  all  future  ages? 
Their  manner  of  teaching  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  accordingly  must  be  suitable,  so  long  as  hu- 
man nature  remains  the  same.  The  disposition  of  men  to  per- 
vert it  and  to  turn  it  into  an  apology  for  sin,  may  require,  and 
does  require,  that  it  should  be  clearly  explained,  and  that  the 
hurtful  errors  occasioned  by  it  should  be  exposed.  But  we  cannot 
object  to  the  language  of  the  Bible,  or  doubt  its  propriety,  or  give 
the  preference  to  that  which  is  different,  without  didhoncMr  to  the 
Author  of  the  Bible.    Dr.  Smalley  says, 

**  There  is  a  real  neceasity  for  using  such  words  as  capMe^  incapable,  eaiowl, 
&c.  in  that  diversity  of  aignificalion  in  which  we  see  thoy  are  used  in  com- 
mon speech,  a6  well  as  in  Ihe  Scriptures.  For  whenever  any  thing,  whether 
in  ourselves  or  without  us^  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  our  doing  a  thing, 
we  have  no  way  fully  and  strongly  enough  to  express  that  inconsistency, 
bat  by  saying,  we  are  unahhy  we  cannot,  it  is  impossible y  or  using  some  word 
of  like  import.  And  now  it  is  certain  that  want  of  a  heart  or  inclination  to  do 
a  thing,  may  be,  and  is  as  inconsistent  with  our  doing  it,  as  any  thinf  else 
coald  be.  Covetousness  is  as  inconsistent  with  liberality,  as  poverty  is.  It 
may  as  effectually  hinder  a  man  from  doing  deeds  of  charity,  indolence  is  as 
inconsistent  with  industry,  as  bodily  weakness.  The  want  of  an  upright  heart 
and  a  public  spirit  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  good  ruler,  as  the 
want  of  wisdom.  And  the  want  of  all  principles  of  virtue  must  be  as  incon- 
■istent  with  acting  virtuously,  as  even  tbe  want  of  those  intellectual  facaltios 
which  are  necessary  to  moral  agency.  And  so — as  to  doing  ernl  things. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  doing  them,  l.  e.  knowingly  and  designedly, — wiUi- 
oat  an  evil  diftposition.  Our  free  and  moral  actions  are,  and  must  be,  as  in- 
variably guided  and  dictated  by  our  minds,  as  they  are  bounded  and 
Uoaited  by  our  natural  power.  That  is,  every  one  must  act  his  own  nature 
and  choice;  otherwise  he  does  not  act  himself;  he  is  not  the  agent.  And 
if,  when  we  would  express  this  sort  of  necessity,  we  should  not  use  the 
same  phrases  as  are  made  use  of  in  cases  of  natural  necessity,  but,  for  fear 
of  a   miflundentonding,   should  carefully  avoid   saying  a    man    osnnol, 
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wlimieTer  we  mean  only  thai  1m  Imw  not  tuch  a  heart  aa  b  aaceanrj,  and 
cnlj  Btiy  that  he  loiZZ  n^t;— our  language  would  often  tound  odd,  hemg  out  of 
eomTtum  custom,  which  governs  the  prmiety  of  words :  and  not  only  bo,  but » 
would  not  he  st^tdenily  expressive.  Should  we  bo  afraid  to  aay  it  is  impossi' 
Me  for  a  man  to  love  God,  or  oome  to  Chriet,  while  hie  heart  is  altogether 
wicked  and  fall  of  enmity  against  God  and  Christ ;  people  would  be  ready  to 
think  we  ima|^ined  this  mi^t  sometimes  happen,  and  that  there  was  no  real 
impossibility  m  it  of  any  kmd,  whereas  there  is  as  real  and  its  absdote  an 
impossbility  in  this  ease,  as  in  any  supposable  case  whatever.  To  be  more 
guarded,  therefore,  than  the  scripture  is,  in  this  matter,  would  be  to  be  un- 
guarded.  The  Apostle  demands ;  "  Can  the  fif  .tree  bear  olive-berries  ?  or  a 
▼ine,  figs  P" — And  our  Saviour  says ;  "  a  gooa  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
fruit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  A  good  man  out  of 
the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things ;  and  an  evil  man 
out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things."  There  is  as  certain  and 
neyer  failing  a  connexion  in  this  ease,  as  any  natural  connexion  whatever : 
which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  dissembled,  but  openly  maintained.  But 
then  it  is  certainly  of  a  quite  different  and  even  directly  opposite  natoro,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  of  moral  agency.  And  it  is  of  the  last  importance, 
in  my  apprehension,  that  this  also  sEould  be  maintained,  and  manifested  to 
eyery  man's  conscience."* 

For  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  language  above  mention- 
ed in  the  case  before  us,  I  shall  suggest  one  more  consideration, 
namely ;  that,  without  objections  from  any  one,  such  language 
is  used  in  other  cases,  where  its  meaning  depends  on  the  san^ 
principles. 

It  is  said,  Heb.  6:  18,  to  be  ^^  impossible  for  God  to  lie."  The 
writer  is  not  speaking  in  regard  to  power  taken  in  the  literal 
sense,  but  in  regard  to  moral  character.  To  honor  God  and 
excite  confidence  in  his  word,  he  says,  \i  is  impossible  for  God 
to  lie.  Now  who  ever  objected  to  the  word  impossible  in  this 
case?  Who  does  not  see  that  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  express 
the  thing  intended,  and  that  no  other  word  could  do  it  so  well? 
And  yet  there  is  no  impossibility  in  this  case,  but  that  which 
arises  from  the  moral  character  of  God. 

It  is  said  of  Christ,  2  Tim.  2:  13,  that  he  cannot  deny  him- 
self. What  prevents?  Not  the  want  of  power  in  the  literal 
sense,  but  his  immutable  uprightness  and  goodness.  And  Pe- 
ter said  of  himself  and  fellow  apostles,  Acts  4:  20,  "We  cannot 
but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  The 
only  necessity  which  lay  upon  them  was  their  love  to  Christ 
and  their  conviction  of  duty. 

This  language  is  used  very  familiarly  also  in  common  dish 
course.  Of  a  man  whose  character  stands  high  in  our  esteem, 
we  say,  he  is  incapable  of  any  thing  mean  or  dishonest.  If  you 
go  to  a  just  Judge,  and  attempt  to  secure  his  favor  by  a  bribe,  be 
will  immediately  say  to  you, '  I  cannot  listen  to  your  proposal.' 

*  See  Dr.  Smallej's  two  sermoDS  on  nun's  inability  to  comply  with  the  gospel ;  pp. 
7-10,  English  Ediuon. 
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If  joa  ask  a  coTetons  rich  man  to  contribute  to  a  Kbk  Sodely, 
he  will  quickly  express  his  feelings  by  saying  ^I  can^t  do  it' 
The  tender  mother,  amid  all  her  cares  and  trials,  says,  ^  I  canr 
fwt  forget  my  dear  in&nt  child.'  And  parents,  governed  by  ex- 
cessive fondness,  will  say, '  We  cannot  consent  that  our  dear 
son  should  leave  us  and  spend  his  life  among  the  heathen.' 
When  we  find  a  man,  whom  no  arguments  can  dissuade  from 
lying,  and  stealing,  and  whose  habit  of  wickedness  has  been  con- 
firmed by  long  practice,  we  sometimes  say  of  him,  that  he  can  no 
more  cease  to  do  wickedly,  than  he  can  cease  to  breathe  ;  and 
we  say  this  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  how  abandoned  he 
is,  and  how  deserving  of  punishment.  And  the  man  of  whom 
you  would  naturally  say  this,  would  be  the  one  whom  eveiy 
court  of  justice  in  the  world  would  deem  worthy  of  the 
severest  penalty. 

Plainly  then,  the  language  under  consideration  is  the  gen- 
uine language  of  feeling  and  of  common  life,  and  is  familiariy 
used  in  other  similar  cases,  without  any  thought  of  its  incorrect- 
ness, even  by  those  who  object  to  it  in  the  case  now  in  hand. 
In  favor  of  this  manner  of  speaking,  I  have  cited  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  applied  to  the  self-same  thing, 
and  used  frequently,  with  perfect  freedom,  and  without  the 
least  check  or  qualification,  except  what  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  from  the  exercise  of  common  sense.  This 
firee  and  fi'equent  scripture  use,  joined  with  common  Use  in  oth- 
er similar  cases,  must  be  regarded  as  a  full  justification  of  the 
mode  of  teaching  referred  to,  unless  there  are  peculiar  and  valid 
reasons  at  the  present  day  for  an  entire  departure  fit)m  the  ex- 
ample of  the  iiispired  wiiters.  We  must  then  inquire,  whether 
there  are  such  reasons. 

The  chief  reason  which  is  urged,  in  addition  to  those  consid- 
ered in  the  last  Letter,  is,  that  sinners  wiU  take  occasion  firom 
such  language  to  excuse  themselves  fi*om  the  duty  of  repent- 
ance, and  to  justify  themselves  in  sin.  They  will  say ;  *  If  we 
cannot  believe  and  obey,  how  are  we  under  obligation  to  do  it? 
How  can  that  be  justly  required  of  us  as  our  duty,  for  which 
we  have  not  the  requisite  power'? 

I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  sinners,  destitute  of  true  con- 
viction, do  often  and  very  wickedly  pervert  the  language  above 
mentioned,  taking  occasion  from  it  to  rid  themselves,  more  or 
less,  of  the  feeling  of  obligation,  and  to  harden  themselves  in 
impenitence.  On  this  account,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to 
give  them  clear  and  faithful  instruction,  and  to  guard  them 
against  supposing  that  their  inabiUty  to  obey  the  divine  com- 
mands is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fiunish  the  least  excuse  for 
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8111.  And  I  will  suggest  one  thing  which  I  consider  to  be 
specially  important,  as  a  means  of  preventing  that  wicked  per- 
version of  divine  truth,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  The 
pulpit  is  a  place  where  we  are  to  discourse  on  subjects  of  inlSinite 
moment  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  where,  accordingly,  we 
should  labor  (b  be  as  intelligible  and  plain  as  possible,  and  for 
this  purpose  should  use  the  language  of  common  feeling  and 
common  life.  Now  if  we  forget  the  special  object  of  preachinfi^, 
and  introduce  philosophical  and  metaphysical  subjects,  or  treat 
the  subjects  of  religion  in  a  philosophical  or  metaphysical  man- 
ner ;  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  produce  in  our  hearers  a  habit 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  very  unfavorable  to  right  impressions ; 
shall  render  them  disputatious  or  speculative,  and  thus  deaden 
their  conscience,  and  fortify  them  against  conviction.  And 
if  there  is  such  a  proneness  as  we  have  seen  in  unconverted 
sinners,  to  pervert  the  scriplure  representation  of  their  inability 
to  their  own  hurt,.!  beg  you  to  consider  whether  this  may  not 
be  owing  in  a  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  those  modes  of 
preaching  which  deviate  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and^ 
whether  it  would  not  contribute  essentially  to  remedy  this  evil, 
if  we  should  all  confine  ourselves  to  the  great  subjects  of  reve- 
lation, and  go  back  to  the  modes  of  teaching,  and  to  the  kinds 
of  phraseolc^y,  which  are  found  in  the  Bible. 

But  the  weight  of  the  argument  above  stated  against  the 
use  of  scripture  language  ought  to  be  considered  more  particu- 
larly. 

Suppose  then  you  do  as  some  distinguished  ministers  do, 
diat  is,  studiously  avoid  every  expression  which  implies,  or 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  sinner  cannot  do  what  God  requires. 
From  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  you  exhort  him  to  repent  and  to  flee 
from  the  wTath  to  come,  and  tell  him  he  can  do  it.  You  urge 
upon  him  his  immediate  obligation  to  obey  the  gospel,  and  tell 
him  he  is  able  to  obey,  perfectly  able  now,  in  his  unregenerate 
gtate,  without  any  help  from  God.  You  tell  him,  if  he  were  not 
able  to  obey,  he  could  not  be  in  duty  bound  to  obey.  And 
you  direct  him  to  search  the  Scriptures  to  see  whether  these 
things  are  so.  The  sinner,  thus  instructed,  ponders  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  compliance  with  your  direction,  searches  the 
Scriptures.  After  a  while  he  comes  to  you,  and  says  :  ^  In 
the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  you  inform  me  that,  if  I  am  una- 
ble to  believe  and  obey,  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  do  it ; 
and  so  I  imderstand  the  subject.  Now  when  I  look  into  the 
Bible,  I  find  no  text  which  declares  that  I  can  do  what  God 
requires ;  but  I  find  many  which  expressly  declare  that,  while 
unrenewed,  I  cannot.    Thus  taking  what  you  teach,  namely. 
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that  I  am  under  no  obligatkn  to  obey  God  unkas  I  am,  of 
myself  cAle  to  obey,  and  what  the  Bible  teaches  in  connectioo 
with  it,  namely,  that  while  imrenewed  I  cannot  obey,  I  come 
to  the  Goncluflion,  that  I  am  in  fact  under  no  obligation  to 
obey,  and  that  your  efforts  to  make  me  feel  my  oHigatiop  are 
all  misapplied.' 

Another  sinner  comes  to  you,  and  makes  known  his  diffi- 
culty. He  says :  ^  You  profess  to  receive  the  word  of  God,  as 
a  sure  and  infBillible  guide,  and  to  derive  all  your  instructioos 
from  it.  But  how  to  reconcile  your  instructions  with  that  divine 
word,  I  know  not.  You  frequently  affirm,  and  make  the 
affirmation  very  prominent,  that  we  can^  of  ourselves^  believe 
and  obey.  But  the  inspired  writers,  whenever  they  have  any 
thing  to  say  on  the  subject,  affirm  that  we  cannot.  Now  thn 
appearance  of  disagreement,  and  of  contradiction  too,  between 
your  preaching  and  the  word  of  God,  is  a  source  of  painful 
perplexity  to  my  mind,  and  must  occasion  a  diminished  respect 
either  for  your  preaching,  or  for  the  Bible.' 

Such  things  as  these,  sinners  may  say ;  and  such  things, 
substantiaUy,  they  do  say.  The  question  then  is,  whether 
avoiding  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  using  that  which  ap- 
pears so  contradict(»'y  to  it,  must  not  generally  fail  of  answering 
the  purpose  intended,  considering  that  the  sinner  has  the  Bible, 
and  is  capable  of  reading  it  for  himself,  and  that  he  can  urge 
in  his  own  favcxr  the  plea  of  that  inability  which  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  so  often  assert,  and  which  he  is  led  by  one  part  of 
your  preaching  to  regard  as  an  excuse  for  impenitence.  Is 
not  the  difficulty  and  the  danger  as  great,  at  least,  in  this  way, 
as  in  the  other  ?  And  must  it  not  bring  an  influence  specialty 
hurtful  upon  the  sinnei's  mind,  to  notice  so  much  appearance 
of  contradiction  between  what  he  reads  in  the  Bible,  and  what 
he  hears  from  ministers,  particularly  from  those  who  are  want- 
ing in  maturity  of  understanding,  and  Who  seem  to  think  it  an 
honor  not  to  be  afraid  of  inconsistency  or  rashness  ?  Must  not 
the  sinner's  situation  be  attended  vnth  peril,  when  his  religious 
teachers  constantly  assert  one  thing,  and  the  inspired  writeis 
another  ?  And  is  it  not,  on  the  whole,  safer  and  better  for  us 
to  keep  close  to  our  commission,  and  to  honor  God's  hdy  word 
by  using  freely  the  very  representations  which  are  so  often 
found  on  its  pages,  and  then  endeavoring  to  give  a  just  and 
frdthful  explanation  of  them ;  and  such  an  explanation  as  will 
show,  that  the  sinner's  inability  to  that  which  is  spiritually 
good  19  indeed  a  dreadful  reality,  but  that  it  consists,  not  in  the 
want  of  any  faculties  of  mind,  or  of  any  advantages  which 
necessarily  bebng  to  moral  and  accountable  beings,  but  in  thai 
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strong  propensity  to  sin  and  avemon  to  holiness,  which  yields 
to  nothing  but  the  act  of  omnipotence  ?  As  this  is  the  fdain 
truth,  what  better  can  we  do  than  to  teach  it  ?  What  better, 
than  to  show  men,  that  when  the  Bible  represents  them  as 
unable  to  believe  and  obey,  it  refNresents  them  as  in  a  most 
humiliating  and  appalling  condition,  fixing  upon  them  the 
heaviest  possible  charge  of  depravity  and  guilt  ?  Our  business 
is  to  call  the  sinfulness  of  man  by  the  very  names  which  God 
gives  it,  and  then  to  lay  open  to  view  its  ill-desert,  its  malignity 
and  hatefulness,  in  aU  its  length  and  breadth.  We  should 
labor  to  make  sinners  feel,  when  we  describe  their  guilty, 
ruined  state,  that  we  have  the  word  of  God  on  our  side ; — 
to  make  them  feel,  that  their  inability  is  their  sin ;  so  thai  the 
more  unable  they  are  to  love  such  a  Being  as  God,  the  more 
inexcusable  and  guilty  they  are.  We  should  strive  to  guard 
sinners  from  danger,  not  by  denying  or  concealing  their  spirit- 
ual disease,  nor  by  palliating  the  evil  involved  in  it,  nor  by 
refusing  to  give  it  the  name  which  the  word  of  God  gives  it, 
but  by  bringing  it  out  fully  and  clearly  into  the  light.  If  we 
can  eflectuaUy  persuade  sinners  to  look  with  open  eyes  at  the 
nature  of  that  evil,  in  view  of  which  the  Apostle  says,  they 
cannot  please  God^  we  shall  not  fail  to  produce  in  them  a 
deep  sense  of  their  sinfulness,  and  of  their  dependence  on  sove- 
reign grace  for  salvation.  So  important  is  it  to  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sinner's  inability  to  spiritual  good,  in  scriptural 
language,  and  for  scriptural  ends. 

Other  remarks  on  this  subject  I  shall  reserve  for  the  next 
letter. 
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To  the  Committee  of  the  Revived  Associatum  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary^  Andover^ 

Gentlemen, 

According  to  my  promise,  I  now  proceed  with  a  more  paor- 
ticular  account  of  the  revivals,  which  prevailed  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  There  was  but  one  sentiment 
among  the  mimsters  of  those  times  respectlDg  the  indispensaUe 
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importance  of  using  means  for  the  convergioii  of  sinneiB ; 
though  it  was  often  said  by  cayiUers. against  the  Calviniatic 
doctripes,  that  these  rendered  means  altogether  useleas.  To 
such  cavillers  it  was  customary  to  reply  in  the  following  rnaor 
ner :  '  The  natural  and  mcxral  worlds  present  before^  us  a  imi- 
verse  of  means.  The  God  of  this  universe  is  not  dependent 
on  instruments.  He  was  able  to  divide  the  sea,  or  bring  watff 
from  the  rock  of  flint,  without  the  rod  of  Moses  ;  able  to  heal 
a  leprous  man,  without  the  waters  of  Jordan ;  or  a  blind  man, 
without  the  aid  of  clay.  He  could  fill  the  world  with  Bibles 
by  a  word, — or  give  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe  a  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  by  inspiration.  But  he  chooses  that  human 
agency  should  be  employed  in  printing,  and  reading  and  ex- 
plaining the  Scriptures.  God  is  able  to  sanctify  the  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  Asia,  in  one  instant,  without  the  agency  of 
missionaries ;  but  we  do  not  expect  him  to  do  this  without 
means,  any  more  than  we  expect  him  to  rain  down  food  from 
the  clouds,  or  turn  stones  into  bread.' 

With  such  views  as  to  the  importance  of  means,  the  minia- 
tes of  that  time  were  agreed,  I  presume,  in  the  following 
points ; — that  means  have  no  independent  efficacy  to  renew 
the  hearts  of  men  ;  that  the  unholy  man,  while  God  is  using 
means  with  him,  does  nothing  which  God  accepts  as  holy 
obedience ;  that  he  does  not  gradually  become  holy,  by  the 
influence  of  means; — regeneration  being  an  instantaneous  and 
not  a  progressive  work  ;  that  this  renovation  is  not  produced 
by  any  direct  instrumentalUy  of  means,  it  being  a  supemai- 
ural  work,  not  effected,  like  ordinary  events,  by  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  old  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  light  or  by 
m>oral  suasion,  was  universally  rejected  by  those  revival 
preachers,  as  implying  that  the  depravity  of  sinners  is  no  fault 
of  their  hearts,  but  merely  a  mistake,  respecting  God  and  his 
law,  which  instruction  and  motives  will  rectify. 

If  it  be  inquired  why  those  preachers  regarded  the  use  of  means 
with  the  impenitent  sinner  as  indispensable,  I  answer, — because 
God  has  appointed  them  to  be  thus  used ;  because  the  intellect 
of  the  sinner  not  being  the  seat  of  depravity,  his  reason, 
memory,  conscience,  d&c.  are  directly  accessible  by  means ;  be- 
cause, of  course,  he  may  be  instructed  in  religion,  and  while 
his  heart  is  still  unsanctified,  he  may  make  great  attainments 
in  doctrinal  knowledge,  and  have  deep  and  solemn  conviction 
of  the  truth.  All  this,  according  to  the  most  usual  <^ratioQ  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  prerequisite  to  the  conversion  of  a  sinner ; 
so  that  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  of  any  one  who  remains  alto- 
gether uninatiucted  and  uninterested  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
that  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  his  salvation. 
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Besides,  in  respect  to  what  follows  regeneration,  as  well  as 
what  precedes  it^  means  are  necessary.  God  is  a  God  of  order. 
Should  he  renovate  the  heart  of  a  heathen  who  had  received 
no  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  that  heathen  could  not  exercise 
the  Christian  graces,  till  he  had  been  instructed  in  the  truth. 
God  surrounds  the  bUnd  sinner  with  light,  not  because  light 
has  any  inherent  efficacy  to  dure  blindness,  but  because  light 
is  essential  to  vision  after  blindness  is  removed. 

But  among  the  ministers  to  whom  I  have  referred,  what 
means  were  deemed  most  important,  in  promoting  revivals  of 
religion  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  first  place,  in  point  of 
importance,  was  a^isigned  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
That  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  prime  instrument  which 
God  has  chosen  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  is  evident  from 
the  example  of  Christ  in  his  own  ministry  ;  from  his  commis- 
sion to  the  Apostles,  and  their  example  in  executing  that  com- 
mission ;  and  from  the  universal  experience  of  the  church. 

Besides  the  two  sermons  which  ordinarily  were  delivered  in 
each  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  a  third  was  very  common  during 
a  time  of  revival.      On  week  days,  too,  with  more  or  less  of 
regularity,  according  to  the  state  of  a  congregation,  lectures 
were  attended.     For  example,  in  some  cases,  the  pastors  of 
two  adjacent  churches,  or  more,  preached  at  occasional  meet- 
ings, attended  successively  within  each  other's  limits,  at  the 
church  or  at  more  private  places.     In  other  instances,  two  min- 
isters visited  j&ve  <x  six  towns  in  the  same  vicinity,  during  the 
same  week,  preaching  in  each  congregation  several  sermons. 
The  time  of  their  coming  was  announced  beforehand,  as  the 
occasion  of  special  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  be  visited. 
The  sermons  delivered  in  this  manner  were  generally  attended 
with  a  manifest  blessing  from  heaven ;  sometimes  the  effect 
was  immediate  and  remarkably  powerful.     I  can  never  forget 
an  interesting  meeting  of  about  ten.  ministers,  at  my  house,  in 
which,  after  the  lamentable  fact  had  been  ascertained  that  no 
Ode  of  the  number  could  mention  a  single  revival  of  religion, 
as  then  existiBg  in  any  part  of  our  country ;   the  resolution 
was  taken,  after  a  solemn  season  of  pmyer,  to  renew  the  system 
of  preaching,  by  two  and  two,  in  the  manner  abovementioned. 
These  efforts  were  fdlowed,  at  once,  by  a  shower  of  divine 
influence  on  the  congregations  where  they  were  employed ; 
and  the  work  of  grace  became  extensive  over  that  part  of  Con- 
neccicat 

In  some  cases,  a  people  among  whom  a  revival  was  in  pro- 
gress were  visited  by  perhaps  two  ministers,  from  the  distance 
of  thirty  or  fifty  miles,  who  continued  their  visit  fer  a  week  or 
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more,  preaching  two  or  three  times  in  a  day,  to  crowded  aa- 
aemblies.  Such  a  visit  was  made  to  the  people  of  my  chaige, 
in  the  revival  of  1805,  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Mills  and  Hallock, 
whose  labors  on  that  occasion  were  greatly  blessed.  A  letter 
of  Judge  Boudinot,  describing  the  revival  in  Newark  under  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Griffin,  says,  that  during  that  season,  be 
preached  seven  times  in  a  week,  including  the  sermons  of  the 
Sabbath.  And  in  the  revival  of  the  same  year  axnaog  the 
people  of  Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford,  six  sermons  a  week,  besides 
the  Sabbath,  were  preached,  chiefly  by  the  two  Congregatioiud 
minirilers  of  the  city. 

At  this  period,  one  instance  is  mentioned  of  what  is  now 
called  a  ^^  protracted  meeting,"  of  two  days  continuance,  holden 
at  Rupert,  Vt.  Five  sermons  were  preached,  besides  many 
exhortations  and  prayers.  About  3000  persons  were  present, 
and  the  exercises  were,  attended  with  evident  manifestations  ojf 
divine  power.  The  scene  closed  with  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper  t8  about  eight  huudred  communicants.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  season  of  refreshing  to  the  people  of  (Sod, 
and  of  solemn  conviction  to  others,  many  of  whom,  from 
neighboring  towns,  "  smote  on  their  breasts,  and  returned  with 
a  wounded  spirit." 

But  you  will  probably  ask,  for  it  is  reasonable  that  you 
should, — how  did  ministers  preach  at  that  period,  as  to  spirit, 
manner,  sentiment,  &c.  To  this  inquiry  I  answer  general- 
ly, that  the  prevalent  strain  of  preaching  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  in  this  country,  and  of 
the  English  dissenting  preachers  of  the  17th  century.  I  say 
essentially,  for  in  the  circumstantials  of  preaching,  there  was 
certainly  considerable  difference.  The  two  individuals  who 
had  a  primary  influence  in  giving  to  the  New  England  pulpit 
the  character  which  it  retained  to  the  period  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, were  President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Bellamy.  Under  the 
direct  instniction  of  those  luminaries,  especially  the  latter,  many 
of  the  elder  ministers  who  were  prominent  on  the  stage  at  the 
dose  of  tlie  last  century,  were  trained  for  the  sacred  office.  A 
considerable  number  of  those  who  were  active  pastors  in  the 
revivals  of  1800,  &c.  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Bellamy ;  and 
some  of  these  were  teachers  of  theological  students  in  their  own 
time.  After  the  triumphant  conflict  of  Edwards  and  his  aao- 
ciates  with  the  Arminianism  of  that  day  bad  subsided,  an 
almost  perfect  unanimity  of  views  on  doctrinal  and  experimental 
religion  prevailed  among  those  ministers  of  New  England, 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  personal  piety.  Accordingly  thei* 
was  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  character  of  preaching  for  some 
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timei  at  this  period,  than  perhaps  at  any  other,  since  the  first 
years  of  the  New  England  churches.  This  uniformity,  indeed, 
did  not  supersede  that  variety,  which  always  marks  the  intel- 
lectual efforts  of  different  men,  according  to  the  taste,  talent, 
and  temperament  of  individuals. 

A  few  ministers  customarily  preached  firom  short  notes,  or 
with  a  mere  skeleton  of  their  subject,  sketched  on  paper ;  and 
I  recollect  one  at  least,  who  preached  in  this  manner,  with 
great  effect.  But  sermons  were  generally  written  ;  were  rar^ 
ly  less  than  thirty,  or  more  than  forty  minutes  long  ;  and  were 
delivered,  not  from  memory,  but  from  the  manuscript ;  and  this 
was  often  a  process  of  reading  so  closely  as  much  to  impair  the 
elocution  of  the  preacher.  Especially  was  this  the  case,  when 
the  sermon  was  written  in  a  hand  so  small  and  abbreviated, 
that  he  must  stoop  over  the  cushion  to  read  it,  or  employ  his 
hands  in  holing  it  up  before  his  face.  All  these  difficulties 
were  aggravated  by  a  little  decay  of  the  preacher's  sight,  which 
rendered  the  manuscript  worse  than  useless. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  the 
habit  ot  writing  out  sermons  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme. 
But  of  the  two  eminent  men  named  above,  while  the  mere 
manner  of  President  Edwards  was  far  less  popular  and  im- 
pressive than  that  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  his  influence  on  the  New 
England  pulpit  has  been  far  greater  in  amount,  than  that  of 
the  latter,  wlio  published  almost  no  sermons,  and  left  none  that 
could  be  published  after  his  death. 

The  general  characteristics  of  sermons  at  the  period  I  am 
reviewing,  were  the  following ; — they  were  decidedly  evangel- 
ical^— Christ  crucified  being  kept  prominent  in  every  pulpit, 
where  the  spirit  of  revivals  prevailed.  They  were  methodical^ 
— often,  indeed,  the  scholastic  mode  of  division  was  carried  to 
an  extreme,  in  mechanical  uniformity,  and  multiplication  of 
heads.  They  were  biblical, — the  word  of  God  being  made  the 
grand  source  of  argument  and  illustration.  To  a  good  degree 
they  were  fervent  and  pungent, — often  making  solemn  appeals 
to  conscience ;  and,  to  a  still  higher  degree,  they  were  in- 
structive. It  scarcely  need  to  be  said,  that,  in  point  of  style, 
the  preachers  of  that  day  were  plain  ;  with  little  pretension  to 
degance  of  diction,  and  scarcely  any  regard  to  the  requisitions 
of  taste,  beyond  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  They  commonly 
spoke  a  language  easy  to  be  understood,  but  often  very  defective 
in  classical  purity  and  precision,  in  choice  of  words,  and  lucid 
arrangement.  In  these  respects,  there  has  been  a  most  obvious 
improvement  in  the  style  of  the  pulpit  within  twenty-five  years ; 
as  there  has  also  been  in  the  freedom  with  which  sermons  are 
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delivered,  instead  of  that  rigid  confinement  to  notes  which 
formerly  prevailed.  How  far  the  influence  of  theologkai 
seminaries  has  contributed  to  these  changes,  others  can  judge 
as  well  as  myself. 

I  said  that  the  sermons  to  which  I  have  alluded,  were  m- 
^ructive  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  that  they  were  written .  in  a 
strain  of  metaphysical,  nor  of  merely  didactic  discussion.  Gen- 
erally, the  preacher  aimed  to  spread  before  his  hearers  scsne 
important  evangelical  subject, — and  to  do  this  in  a  method  and 
style  so  lucid  as  to  be  understood.  He  aimed,  also,  unless 
greatly  wanting  in  skill,  to  exhibit  divine  truth  in  its  con- 
nexions,— and  in  its  practical  bearing  on  the  heart  and  life. 
In  other  words,  the  prevalent  strain  of  preaching  was  doctrino' 
practical.  It  succesjefully  inculcated  the  moral  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  giving  prominence  to  its  cardinal  truths  ;  and  thus 
kept  on  the  high  road  of  apostolic  precedent,  between  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  sWrile,  heartless  morality  on  one  hand,  rnd  oS  a 
useless  speculation  on  the  other. 

I  am  aware  that  you  may  wish  to  be  informed  more  partic- 
ularly, what  were  the  doctrines  which  those  ministers  preach- 
ed, and  which  God  was  pleased  so  signally  to  bless,  for  the 
C(Hiviction  and  conversion  of  sinners.  This  inquiry  I  might 
best  answer  by  extracts  from  the  printed  narratives  of  revivals ; 
but  there  is  room  only  for  a  specimen  or  two.  One  of  these 
narratives  says, — 

"  The  Boul-hamblingf  doctrines  of  our  Saviour, — which  exalt  God  and 
■tain  the  pride  of  baman  glory,  have  been  made  use  of  in  carrying  on  this 
work.  The  holiness,  extent,  and  inflexibility  of  the  moral  law, — our  deprav- 
ity and  dependence  on  God, — his  sovereignty  and  universal  government, — 
the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — and  mere  grace  through  Christ,  the 
only  ground  of  pardon ; — these  truths  have  proved  like  the  fire  and  hammer 
that  break  the  rock  in  pieces.  Often,  indeed,  they  were  opposed  at  first  by 
awakened  sinners,  who  afterwards  came,  on  full  conviction,  to  regard  them 
as  their  only  hope.  To  the  people  generally,  the  most  plain,  pun^nt 
preaching — and  the  most  thorough  experimental  preachers  have  been  most 
acceptable." 

Another  faithful  and  able  preacher,  who  was  accustomed  to 
teach  awakened  sinners  that  the  only  reason  of  their  not  find- 
ing reUef  was  the  stubbornness  of  their  own  hearts  \  according 
tQ  the  words  of  Christ,  "Ye  will  uot  come  to  me  that  ye 
may  have  life," — says, 

^  No  preaching  seems  so  effectual  to  drive  them  firom  their  hiding>plaoes, 
as  to  tell  them  plainly,  that  they  are  eternally  undone,  if  the  unpromlaed 
mercy  of  God  is  not  displayed  in  their  favour ;  that  they  have  not  the  leant 
claim  on  God,  and  if  he  does  not  have  mercy,  they  are  gone  forever." 

The  experience  of  these  ministeis  as  to  the  most  successful 
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mode  of  preaching,  corresponded  with  the  following  statement 
of  Pres.  Edwards  respecting  the  great  revival  among  his  own 
people. 

"  No  discourses  have  been  more  remarkably  blessed,  than  those  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  God's  abi^lute  sovereignty  with  regard  to  the  salvation  of 
sinnersi  and  his  just  liberty,  with  regard  to  answering  the  prayers,  or  buo« 
ceeding  the  pains  of  mere  natural  men,  continuing  such,  have  been  insisted 
on.  I  never  found  so  much  immediate,  saving  fruit,  in  any  measure,  of  any 
dipcoarses  I  hnve  offered  to  my  congregation,  aa  some  from  those  words. 
Rom.  iii.  19.  '  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped  ;*  endeavoring  to  show 
from  thence  that  it  would  be  just  with  God  forever  to  reject  and  cast  off 
mere  natural  men.** 

In  this  connexion,  I  ought  to  state  explicitly  a  concurrent 
and  nearly  unKcrsol  sentiment  of  the  pastors,  who  were  most 
instrumental  of  revivals,  that  the  doctrine  of  election  is  the 
only  adequate  ground  of  encouragement  in  preaching  the 
gospel.  They  reasoned  thus ;  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God."  Sinners  left  to  themselves,  without  special, 
divine  influence,  will  never  repent.  The  best  means  in  then>- 
selves  are  utterly  ineffectual,  and,  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  will 
bring  no  one  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  gos?pel.  Were  it 
not  revealed,  tlicn,  that  God  has  determined  to  render  his  truth 
efficacious  in  bringing  some  to  faith  and  holiness,  every  minis- 
ter who  believes  the  Bible  would  see  no  encouragement  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  every  sinner  who  underbtands  liis  own 
depravity  would  be  in  total  despair. 

But  I  ought  to  state  with  equal  distmctness,  that  these 
preachers  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  doctrine  of  election, 
nor  to  any  one  doctriue  of  revelation  ;  for  it  was  their  object  to 
"  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  While,  in  one  form  and 
another,  they  often  and  very  distinctly  brought  into  view  the 
discriminating  grace  of  God,  this  was  made  the  entire  subject 
of  a  discourse  no  more  frequently  tlian  other  kindred  truths. 
Thus,  the  entire  alienation  of  the  sinner's  heart  from  God  ;— 
his  voluntary,  inexcusable,  and  yet  certain  rejection  of  the 
gospel,  till  his  heart  is  subdued  by  divine  influence ;  his  com- 
plete oblij^ation,  as  a  moral  agent,  to  repent  and  do  alUthat 
God  requires  of  him,  and  to  do  it  immediately  ;  \m  need  of  an 
•infinite  Saviour  to  make  atonement  for  him,  and  an  infinite 
Sanctifier  to  renovate  him,  and  take  away  his  only  obstacle  to 
obedience,  the  guilty  opposition  of  his  heart ;  and  his  depend- 
ence on  free  grace  throuu^h  faith  to  justify  and  save  him, — were 
truths  constantly  inculcated  in  the  pulpit. 

I  never  expect  to  hear  more  pungent  and  awful  appeals  to 
conscience  than  I  sometimes  heard  from  tho.e  revival  preach- 
ers,—who  arrayed  before  their  hearers  the  solemnities  of  a 
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coming  eternity,  and  told  them  their  duty  to  love  God  su- 
premely and  immediately ;  told  them  too  their  awful  enmity 
to  God  for  which  they  deserved  his  endless  wrath, — and  finally 
told  them,  that  notliing  could  save  them  from  this  wrath,  bat 
th«  blood  of  Christ,  applied  to  their  souls  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation, and  this  by  the  mere  *'  mercy  of  God." 

The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability  was 
taught  from  the  pulpits  of  that  day,  just  as  it  is  taught  by  the 
Bible  and  common  sense.  Men  were  represented  as  guilty ; 
— Why  ?  Not  because  they  could  not  repent  if  they  would ; 
but  because,  witli  perfect  powers  of  moral  agency,  they  refuse 
to  do  their  duty.  The  truth  on  this  subject  was  deemed  too 
plain  to  require  fonnal  proof  in  sermons,  though  it  was  "often 
exhibited  by  way  of  illustration.  An  example  of  this  kind  is 
still  fresh  in  my  recollection,  from  a  discourse  of  Rev.  S.  J. 
Mills  on  repentance.  Having  impressed  on  his  hearers,  with 
great  solemnity,  the  truth  that  all  who  remain  impenitent  under 
the  gospel  for  a  single  moment,  are  without  excuse,  he  paused 
near  the  close  of  his  discourse  and  said ;  '^  Probably  some 
of  my  hearers  are  disposed  to  reply,  *  No,  we  are  not  with- 
out excuse.  We  cannot  repent.  God  tells  us  that  we  can- 
not ;  and  ministers  tell  us  that  we  cannot ;  why  then  are  we 
called  upon  to  do  it  V  I  will  suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  this 
house  is  a  fortification,  and  we  are  the  garrison.  A  powerful 
army  comes  and  surrounds  us,  and  hems  us  in,  so  that  all 
supplies  from  abroad,  and  all  hopes  of  retreat,  are  cut  off. 
They  send  a  flag,  and  summon  us  to  surrender.  We  call  a 
council  of  war,  and  deliberate.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  case 
is  clearly  a  desperate  one ; — no  escape  is  possible,  no  resistance, 
no  compromise.  We  send  back  for  auswer,^-We  should  re- 
joice with  all  our  heart  to  surrender,  but  we  are  not  aftfe. 
Now,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  dilemma  ?  Many  a  garrison 
has  been  unable  to  stand  out,  and  resist ;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  one  that  had  not  power  to  surrender ! .'" 

I  have  seen  sinners  in  those  assemblies  agitated  with  awful 
anxiety,  and  crushed  down  with  conviction  of  their  guilt,  under 
the  pressure  of  two  truths ; — one,  that  heaven  is  now  ofTered  to 
their  acceptance,  as  a  free  gift,  and  that  they  have  no  excuse 
for  remaining  impenitent  a  single  moment ; — the  other,  that 
their  hearts  are  so  desperately  wicked,  that  their  only  hope  is 
in  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  preaching,  that  I  must  touch  very 
briefly  on  several  other  means,  which  were  instrumental  of 
producing  or  prolonging  the  revivals  of  that  day. 

The  most  common  among  these  were  religious  conferences. 
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The  exercises  at  these  meetings  consisted  of  prayers,  singing  of 
hymns,  reading  parts  of  sermons,  extracts  from  magazines,  dec 
exhortations,  and  free  conversation  on  religious  subjects.  In 
some  cases,  the  pastor  made  these  meetings  the  occasion  ftr 
discussing  important  Christian  doctrines ;  and  the  more  intel> 
ligent  of  a  congregation  attended  them  for  years,  as  a  school 
of  improvement  in  reUgious  knowledge.  In  the  devotional 
exercises  on  these  occasions,  lay  brethren  were  usually  called 
OD  to  take  a  part,  and  also  in  free  discussion  of  religious  sub- 

{'ecCs,  when  they  were  qualified  to  do  it  with  judgement.  I 
lave  before  me  several  lists  of  subjects  discussed  at  such  meet- 
ings, which  must  have  been  admirably  adapted  to  promote 
knowledge  and  piety  in  a  congregation.  Indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  cardinal  maxim  in  these  revivals,  that  nothing 
effectual  is  accomplished,  unless  the  people  are  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel. 

In  a  multitude  of  cases,  where  the  Spirit  of  God  had  come 
down  with  special  power,  conferences  were  crowded,  so  that 
there  was  not  room  for  the  people,  "  even  about  the  doors."  Ob- 
stacles to  attendance,  from  storms  and  cold  were  easily  sur- 
mounted, so  that  the  usual  gathering  was  scarcely  diminished 
by  violent  weather ;  nor  did  wery  frequent  attendance  on  such 
meetings  prove  a  hindrance  to  success  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  Ufe. 

Prayer-meeting's,  in  which  the  exercises  were  almost  wholly 
devotional,  were  often  found  more  directly  conducive  to  the  spirit 
of  revivals,  than  conferences.  Their  whole  purpose  and  tenden- 
cy was  to  humble  Christians,  and  lead  them  to  look  away  from  ■ 
every  other  reliance  to  God  alone.  In  this  view,  prayer  is  not 
so  much  one  particular,  among  a  system  of  means,  as  it  is  the 
soul  and  substance  of  all ;  namely,  that  laying  hold  on  eter- 
nal strength,  without  which  all  human  instrumentality  is  vain. 

On  the  common  prayer-meetings  of  that  day  you  will  need 
no  remarks,  being  familiar  now  with  those  of  the  same  charae* 
ter.  Special  prayer  meetings  derived  their  chief  interest  and 
efficacy  from  occasions  and  circumstances.  When  a  church, 
mourning  the  absence  of  divine  influence,  was  brought  to  bow 
down  before  God,  with  foisting,  and  sackcloth,  and  supplication, 
then  was  there  reason  to  hope  that  deliverance  w^as  at  hand. 
I  say  vnih  fasting;  for  lightly  as  this  religious  ordinance  ie 
regarded  by  many,  experience  demonstrates  its  adaptedness  to 
give  intensity  to  special  prayer. 

About  1795,  a  quart^ly  concert  of  prayer,  originating  I 
believe  in  New  Jersey,  began  to  be  observed  by  a  number  of 
•hurches  in  Connecticut.    It  never  became  general,  and  laal^ed 
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but  a  few  years.  At  a  later  period,  a  family  concert  was 
adopted  somewhat  extensively,  and  attended  weekly,  from 
September  to  March,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  hour  after  sun- 
ietting  ;  and  from  March  to  September,  on  Sabbath  evening, 
the  hour  before  sun-setting.  And  later  still,  the  circle  of 
cfaurches  with  which  I  was  connected,  to  the 'number  of  fifieen 
or  twenty,  observed  a  sacrametUcU  concert,  which  returned 
with  the  regular  seasons  of  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Then  these  churches  met  at  the  same  hour,  each  in  its  own 
sanctuary  ;  and  after  a  sermon,  or  other  solemn  service  a{^n>- 
priate  to  the  communion,  the  children  of  the  church,  who  had 
been  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  and  who  were  brought  to- 
gether at  tlie  time,  were  commended  to  the  divine  blessing  by 
the  united  prayers  of  the  whole  church.  These  were  am<Hig 
the  most  solemn,  delightful,  profitable  prayer-meetings  I  ever 
witnessed.  They  were  a  practical  commentary  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  household  dediaition  to  God. 

At  this  period  commenced,  as  I  suppose,  the  female  prayer- 
m£€tin£^s,  which  arc  now  so  common,  and  wliich  have  been 
attended  with  most  important  results  to  the  church.  I  shall  be 
understood,  of  course,  as  referring  to  societies  of  pious  women, 
whose  meetings  were  restricted  to  their  o\vn  sex,  and  not  to 
iuch  gross  irregularities,  as  have  been  encouraged  of  late 
(though  encourai^ed,  as  I  presume,  in  but  few  places)  where 
females  pray  and  exhort  in  mixed  assemblies. 

These  meetings  for  prayer,  in  all  the  forms  above  mentioned, 
were  adapted  to  inspire  Christians  with  that  spirit  which  father 
Mills  so  often  enjoined,  '•  Let  us  live,  looking  upicards,^ 
There  was  one  more  kind  of  special  [)rayer-meeting,  which  I 
will  describe  only  by  an  extract  from  the  narrative  of  the  ro- 
vival  at  Newark. 

''  A  society  was  formed,  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sabbath  morniner,  uid 
■pend  an  hour,  previous  to  engt\^\n^  in  public  worship,  in  prayer  to  Gud 
for  his  blebsins  on 'the  word-  They  styled  themselves  the  Aaron  and  Hnr 
Society,  as  supportin^f  the  hands  of  their  miniiilor.  The  second  Sabbath, 
the  numbers  were  doubled;  and  the  third,  th<^  school-house  in  which  they 
aisembled  was  crowded,  and  has  continued  so  since  ;  besides  others  in  difiei- 
«nt  parts  of  the  village.  It  was  not  long  before  the  blessed  work  pervaded 
erory  part  ol  the  society." 

Xust  such  a  Sabbath  morning  meeting  was  attended  by  the 
cburch  o^  which  I  was  piistor,  and  the  practice  I  suppose  to 
have  been  ir^omewhat  extensive  amid  the  prevalence  of  revivals, 
and  certainly  with  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  their  preva- 
lence. 

I  can  only  add,  in  the  briefer^t  manner,  that  among  th* 
interesting  facts  which  have  strongly  impressed  my  own  mind, 
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in  reviewing  the  printed  sketches  of  these  revivals,  this  is  one ; 
that  special  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  often  began  in  obvious 
connexion  with  some  new  efforts  of  a  church  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  children  and  yowth.  This  is  another, — that  these 
seasons  of  mercy,  in  repeated  instances,  f(dlowed  the  faithful 
exercise  of  discipline,  by  which  a  church  promptly  cut  oflT 
from  her  communion  some  incorrigible  offender  against  th% 
laws  of  Christ.     Affectionately  yours,  &c.  E.  Porter. 

JTieoL  Seminary,  Andover,  May  1832. 
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Hitherto,  our  pages  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  subjectSi 
in  regrard  to  which  Orthodox  Christians  are  generally  agreed ;  and  there  haft 
been  less  of  debate  by  out  contributors,  than  has  been  common  in  similar  pe- 
riodical works.  We  trust  it  may  be  so  in  future.  Still,  as  there  are  diflb- 
reoces  of  opinion  among  our  brethren,  which  are  known  deeply  to  interest 
some  of  the  first  minds  in  the  community,  and  as  a  good  understanding  may 
perhaps  be  better  promoted  by  an  interchange  of  views  on  disputed  points, 
than  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  discussion ;  we  have  thought  that  we  ought 
not  longer  to.  exclude  articles  relating  to  these  subjects,  if  prepared  with 
ability  aJid  candor.  We  hope  the  discussion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  it, 
may  be  carried  ou  by  men  of  experience  and  wisdom,  and  under  their  awn 
proper  names  ;* — ^that  it  may  be  conducted  with  Christian  courtesy  and  chari- 
ty, and  with  a  tender  regard  to  private  feelings  and  character ; — that  it  may 
be,  and  may  appear  to  be,  an  honest  inquiry  afler  truth,  and  not  a  men 
struggle  for  victory.  Communications  should  be  of  a  moderate  length.  An 
article  of  twenty  or  thirty  pages  had  better  be  published  in  a  pamphlet,  than 
crowded  into  a  monthly  magazine.  We  must  be  understood,  also,  to  be  onr 
own  judges  in  regard  to  particular  articles,  whether  to  exclude  or  insert ; 
and  as  we  have  opened  our  pages  to  discussions  of  this  nature,  in  hope  that 
the  public  good  may  thereby  be  promoted,  whenever  it  shall  seem  to  us  that 
this  end  is  not  likely  to  be  attained,  we  shall  feel  not  only  at  liberty,  but  un- 
der obligations,  at  once  to  close  them. 

For  the  Sfpirii  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Ma.  Editor — 

The  following  remarks  on  the  letter  of  Dr.  Taylor  to  Dr.  Hawes,  which 
was  published  in  the  number  of  your  work  for  March,  and  which  has  been 
published  in  most  of  the  religious  journals  in  our  land,  are  submitted  to  your 
disposal. 

ParOand,  April,  1832.  B.  Tylkb. 

*  The  following  comnuinicatioii  was  sent  to  us  with  the  expectation  that  it  would 
appear  aoooymously.  At  our  suggestioD,  the  writer  consented  that  it  should  be  pub* 
lianed  under  his  own  name. 
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The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  satisfy  the  Christian  communi- 
ij  that  the  writer  is  sound  in  the  faith,  and  has  not  renounced 
any  of  the  great  doctrines  which  are  commonly  received  by  the 
Orthodox  in  New  England.  It  is  well  known  to  the  public,  that 
his  previous  publications  have  excited  no  inconsiderable  alarm. 
They  have  been  thought  by  many  to  contain  principles  which 
are  erroneous  and  of  dangerous  tendency.  I  acknowledge  my- 
self to  be  one  of  those  who  have  felt  solicitude  in  regard  to  the 
tendency  of  Dr.  Taylor's  speculations ;  and  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  my  solicitude  is  not  yet  entirely  removed. 

To  the  eleven  articles  of  his  creed,  contained  in  this  letter,  I 
do  not  object  I  should  not,  perhaps,  on  every  point,  express 
my  belief  in  exactly  the  same  terms ;  yet  I  see  nothing  in 
these  articles,  '^  which  may  not  be  understood  in  a  safe  sense ;'' 
and  if  this  creed  were  the  only  document  to  which  we  are  r^ 
forred  to  ascertain  his  theological  views,  I  presume  no  feors 
would  be  entertained,  in  regard  to  his  soundness  in  the  faith. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  gratifying  to  know  that  Dr.  Taylor's  pr^- 
sent  sentiments  are  correct,  whatever  may  have  been  true  in 
regard  to  the  past.  But  the  Christian  community,  knowing 
what  are  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  how  evidently  a 
Christian  minister  will  be  led  by  feelings  of  piety  to  acknow- 
ledge his  mistakes,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  Dr.  Taylor  will 
readily  retract  whatever  he  has  published  which  he  now  thinks 
to  be  erroneous  ;  and,  so  long  as  he  refuses  to  retract  any  thing, 
we  are  obliged,  out  of  respect  to  him,  to  consider  him  as  still 
maintaining  all  that  he  has  advanced  in  any  of  his  publications. 
Besides ;  in  this  very  letter,  he  refers  us  to  "  the  repeated  and 
fiill  statements  of  (his)  opinions  which  (he  has)  already  made 
public ;" — nor  is  he  satisfied  with  giving  us  his  creed  in  the 
aforesaid  eleven  articles,  but  he  proceeds  to  make  various  ex- 
planations which  materially  modify  his  statements.  Now,  if 
in  these  explanations,  and  in  other  things  which  he  has  pub- 
lished, he  has  virtually  contradicted  some  important  articles  of 
his  creed ;  there  is  still  cause  for  solicitude. 

I  have  never  supposed  that  Dr.  Taylor  intended  to  deny 
any  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  System.  I  have 
always  supposed  that  he  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  just  such 
a  creed  as  that  which  he  has  given  us  in  this  letter.  Is  it  ask- 
ed,  then,  what  are  the  grounds  of  my  fears?  I  will  frankly 
state  them. 

Any  one  at  all  acquaint^  with  ecclesiastical  history  must 
have  observed,  that  the  great  errors  which  have  infested  the 
Christian  church,  have  usually  crept  in  unawares.  They 
have  originated  in  speculations,  and  <<  philosophical  theories," 
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which,  at  first,  were  not  intended  to  call  in  qaestion  the  com- 
monly received  doctrines,  but  to  explain  them,  and  relieve 
them  of  difficulties.  The  process  has  been  a  gradual,  under- 
mining process ;  and  such,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  is  the  ten- 
dency of  Dr.  Taylor's  speculations.  While  he  professes  to  be- 
Ueve  (and  I  have  no  doubt,  does  really  believe)  the  doctrines 
stated  in  his  creed ;  yet,  in  illustrating  some  of  these  doctrines, 
he  has,  in  my  apprehension,  adopted  principles,  which  lead  to 
the  total  subversion  of  them.  If  this  is  true,  there  is  certainly 
cause  of  alarm ;  and  more  especially  so,  considering  the  impor- 
tant and  responsible  station  which  he  occupies  as  a  teacher  of 
theology.  For  if  Dr.  Taylor  himself  should,  by  a  happy  in- 
Gonsistency,  retain  his  Orthodoxy ;  yet,  if  his  theories  are  adop^ 
ed  by  his  pupils,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them 
will  fdlow  them  intb  their  legitimate  consequences,  and  thus 
be  led  to  renounce  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  That  his  theories  do  involve  principles  subversive  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  articles  of  his  creed, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  the  following  remarks. 
I.     The  doctrine  of  decrees. 

Dr.  Taylor  aayty "  I  believe  that  the  eternal  purpoeet  of  God,  eitend  to  all 
mctoal  events,  sin  not  excepted ;  or  that  God  foreordains  whatsoever  comet 
to  pass,  and  so  executes  these  porpotes,  as  to  leave  the  firee  and  moral  agen- 
cy of  man  unimpaired." 

Yet,  in  this  same  letter,  Dr.  Taylor  says, 

'^  I  do  not  believe  that  sin  can  be  proved  to  be  the  necessary  means  of  Um 
ffTeatest  good,  and  that,  as  such,  God  prefers  it,  on  ike  wkolty  to  holiness  in 
Its  stead ;  or  that  a  God  of  sincerity  and  truth  punishes  his  creatures  for  do- 
ing that  which,  an  the  tekole,  be  prefers  they  should  dow — But  I  do  believey 
that  it  may  be  true,  that  God,  all  things  considered^  prefers  holiness  to  sin  in 
all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place." 

How  are  these  two  parts  of  his  creed  to  be  reconciled  ?  If  it 
^'  be  true  that  God,  alt  things  considered,  prefers  holiness  to 
sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place ;"  it  cannot 
be  true  that  God  has  purposed  or  foreordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pa«^.  For,  according  to  this  representation,  it  was,  from 
eternity,  God's  will  or  choice,  all  things  considered,  that  sin 
tdiould  not  exist  in  a  single  instance.  Consequently,  it  could 
not,  in  any  sense,  be  his  purpose,  or  his  choice,  that  it  should 
exist.  To  say  that  God  prefers,  (dl  things  considered,  that 
flin  should  not  exist ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  he  has 
purposed  or  foreordained  that  it  shall  exist,  is  a  palpable  con* 
tradiction.  It  is  the  ^une  as  to  say,  that  God  chooses  and  does 
not  choose  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Again ;  the  Supreme  Being  is  infinitely  wise  and  infinitely 
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good.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  his  design,  firom  eterniff , 
to  bring  to  pass  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good.  Conse- 
quently, we  cannot  suppose  that  he  has  foreordained  the  enl- 
enca  of  any  thing  which  will  not,  in  scxne  way,  conc^ire  to  tlie 
accomplistunent  of  this  end.  If,  then,  the  existence  of  sin  k 
not,  on  the  whole,  for  the  best,  and  in  this  sense,  "  the  neces- 
sary means  of  the  greatest  good,"  God  would  not  have  foreor- 
dained its  existence.  To  suppose  that  he  decreed  that  sin 
should  exist,  when  he  fcnresaw  that  it  would  be,  on  the  whoUj 
a  detriment  to  the  system,  is  to  suppose  that  he  acted  without 
wisdom  or  goodness.  For  what  end  did  he  decree  its  exisl- 
eoace  ?  It  must  be  for  a  good  end,  or  a  bad  end*  If  fi>r  a  good 
end,  then  it  is  ^^  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good."  If 
for  a  bad  end,  then,  he  is  a  malevolent  being.  If,  then,  it  can- 
not be  proved,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says,  that  sin  is  "  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good  ;"  it  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  prov- 
ed that  God  has  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 

Again ;  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  Grod  punishes  men  fat 
their  sins.  Now,  Dr.  Taylor  says  he  does  not  beUeve  "  that  a 
God  of  sincerity  and  tnith  punishes  his  creatures  for  doing  that 
which,  on  the  whole,  he  prefers  they  should  do."  But  if  his 
^'  purposes  extend  to  all  actual  events,  sin  not  excepted,"  then 
he  does,  on  the  whole,  purpose,  or  prefer,  (for  these  words  heie 
mean  the  same  thing)  that  they  should  do  the  very  things  for 
which  they  are  punished. 

Again ;  Dr.  Taylor  says  that  God,  '^  for  wise  and  good  rea- 
sons, permits,  or  does  not  prevent,  the  existence  of  sin."  And 
Set  he  maintains  that  "  God,  all  things  considered,  prefeis 
oliness  to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place." 
Here  he  represents  God  as  having  wise  and  good  reasons  for 
not  decreeing  that  state  of  things  which  he  prefers ;  and,  of 
course,  as  preferring  that,  against  the  existence  of  which  then 
are  wise  and  good  reasons.* 

Again ;  It  is  a  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  that  <<  God  could 
not  prevent  all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  sin,  in  a  moral  sys- 
tem." "  He  would  have  prevented  all  sin  in  his  moral  univeise, 
but  could  not.^^  Yet  he  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass: 
that  is,  he  foreordained  that  which  he  would  have  prevented,  if 
he  could.  .What  can  be  a  plainer  contradiction  ?  To  say  that 
Grod  purposed  the  existence  of  sin,  because,  foreseeing  that  be 

*  It  if  obviooily  abiard  to  talk  of  God's  pomiittiDg  what  be  caanot  preveat.  Wkal 
would  be  tbourht  of  a  man  who  ifaoold  say  tbat  he  permilted  the  pestilence  wUdi 
walketb  in  darkness  to  sweep  away  his  children,  and  toe  fire  to  consume  bis  dwdlasr, 
and  the  toraado  to  desolate  nis  fields  t  To  permit  an  event  to  take  place,  implies  tte 
power  of  praventinf  it ;  and  espedaUy  is  this  truoy  when  we  speak  of  a  pwpoat  to 
paraul. 
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could  not  prevent  it,  he  suffered  it  to  come  into  being,  is  an  un- 
warranted use  of  language.  If  God  did,  all  things  consider- 
edf  PREFER  that  sin  should  not  exist,  then  it  was  not  in  any 
sense  his  purpose  that  it  should  exist.  Consequei^tly,  it  has 
come  into  being,  not  according  to  his  purpose,  but  contrary  to 
his  purpose.  So  far  as  he  had  any  purpose  in  regard  to  it,  it 
was  his  purpose  that  it  should  not  exist.  He  preferred,  all 
things  considered,  that  it  should  not  exist,  and  resolved  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent  its  existence.  Consequently  he  did 
not  foreordain  whatsoever  cornea  to  pass.  Thus  Dr.  Taylor's 
.theory  saps  the  foundation  of  the  second  article  of  his  creed. 
II.     The  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

Dr.  Taylor  Bays,  "  I  believe  that  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
Adam,  are  born  destitute  of  holiness,  and  are  by  naljire  totally  depraved;  in 
other  words,  that  all  men,  from  the  commencement  of  moral  agency,  do, 
without  the  interpositiun  of  divine  grace,  sin,  and  only  sin,  in  all  tlieir  moral 
conduct." — "  I  also  believe,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that 
it  becomes  the  occasion  of  universal  sin  in  men  in  all  the  appropriate  circum- 
stances of  their  existence ;  and  that  therefore  they  may  properly  be  said  to 
be  sinners  ^  niUure." 

To  these  statements,  understood  according  to  their  plain  and 
obvious  import,  I  can  most  cheerfully  subscribe.  But  how  are 
these  declarations  to  be  ui^derstood,  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  other  things  which  Dr..  Taylor  has  said  on  this  subject  ? 

I  have  always  supposed,  that  when  it  is  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  Adam  all  have  become  sinners ;  the  language 
is  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  there  is  a  real  connexion 
between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  that  of  his  posterity  : — and  that 
when  it  is  said,  all  are  by  nature  sinners,  the  meaning  is,  that 
there  is  sometliing  in  our  nature  which  is  truly  the  cause  or 
reason  why  all  men  become  sinners.  Consequently,  that  hu- 
man nature  is  not  what  it  would  have  be^,  if  sin  had  not  ex- 
isted, but  has  underfi^one  some  change  in  consequence  of  the 
original  apostacy.  When  we  say  it  is  the  nature  of  the  hbn  to 
eat  flesh,  and  the  nature  of  the  ox  to  eat  grass,  we  mean  that 
their  natures  are  not  alike.  And  when  we  say,  that  one  moral 
being  is  by  nature  sinful,  and  that  another  is  by  nature  holy, 
we  must  mean,  if  we  mean  any  thing,  that  their  natures  are 
not  alike.  If  they  are  aUke,  their  nature  is,  in  no  sense,  the 
cause  or  reason  that  one  is  holy,  and  the  other  sinful.  To  say 
that  it  is,  would  be  to  ascribe  two  directly  opposite  effects  to  the 
same  cause.  Now;  the  question  is,  is  the  nature  of  man  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  sin  had  never  entered  the 
world  ?  la  there  any  thing  in  human  nature  which  is  heredi- 
tary^ and  the  consequence  of  the  original  apostacy  ?  Or  is 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  man  the  immediate  pro- 
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daciioD  of  cieative  power  ?  And  do  mankind  come  into  the 
world  now,  with  the  same  nature  ai^  that  with  which  Adam 
was  created)  and  which  the  child  Jesus  possessed  ?  K  so^  then 
mankind  are  not  hy  nature  sinners.  Their  nature  is  in  no 
sense  the  cause  or  reason  Of  their  sinning ;  for  Adam  was  not 
hy  nature  a  sinner  ;  nor  was  the  child  Jesus.  They  were  by 
nature  holy.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  perceive,  according  to  ths 
view  of  the  subject,  that  there  is  any  real  connexion  between 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sin  of  his  posterity. 

Now,  uidess  I  have  entirely  mistaken  the  import  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's speculations,  he  docs  maintain  that  the  moral  nature  erf*  all 
accountable  beings  is  alike,  and  is  the  very  nature  which  God 
has  given  them.  In  the  Review  of  Taylor  and  Harvey,  (See 
Chris.  Spcct  for  1829,  p.  348,)  which  was  intended  to  give  a 
correct  view  of  Dr.  Taylor's  sentiments  on  this  subject,  it  is  said : 


**  By  moral  nature  we  mean  Uie  power  of  choosing  c»r  refiuing  in  tlw 
of  motivei,  and  with  a  knowledffe  of  right  and  wrong.    Stick  a  nature 
neeoufUable  being  receivufrom  &e  hand  of  his  Crtator.    Angels  nae  U  ar^^ 
in  hie  service ;  men  uniformlj  abase  it  to  purpoees  of  rebellion." 

If  this  representation  is  correct,  the  universal  sinfulness  of 
mankind  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  their  nature  as  its  cause,  bat 
to  the  circumstances  of  temptation  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Accordingly,  in  assigning  reasons  for  the  fact  that  all  do  sin, 
the  Reviewer  refers  us  to  their  circumstances ;  and  accounts  for 
it  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  accounts  for  the  sin  of  Adam, 
and  of  the  apostate  angels.     He  says, 

"  Angels  sinned.  Was  the  canse  which  led  to  their  first  act  of  rebellion  in 
itself  sinful?  Ere  was  tempted,  and  fell.  Was  her  natural  appetite  for  food, 
or  her  desire  for  knowledge,  to  which  the  temptation  was  addressed,  a  sinful 
feeling  ?  And  why  may  not  our  constitutional  propensities  now  leiA  to  the 
same  result  at  the  commencement  of  moral  agency,  as  was  actually  exhibtlr 
ed  in  fallen  angels  and  our  first  parents,  even  when  adranced  in  holiness? 
A  child  enters  the  world  with  a  Tariety  of  appetites  and  desires  which  axe 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  neither  sinful  nor  holy.  Committed  in  a.  state 
of  utter  helplessness  to  the  assiduity  of  parental  fondness,  it  commencee  ex- 
istence, the  object  of  unceasing  care,  watchfulness,  and  concession,  to  those 
around  it.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is,  that  the  natural  appetites  are 
first  developed ;  and  each  advancing  month  brin^  them  new  objects  of  grat- 
ification. The  obvious  consequence  is,  that  self'tndulgence  becomes  the  i 
ter  principle  in  the  soul  of  every  child,  long  before  it  can  understand  that 


self-indulgence  will  over  interfere  with  the  rights,  or  intrench  on  the  hapfn- 
ness  of  others.  Thas,  by  repetition,  is  the  foree  of  constitutional  propeoa- 
ties  accumulating  a  bias  towards  self-gratification,  which  becomes  incrediUr 
strong,  before  a  knowledge  of  duty  or  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  can  possH 
bly  have  entered  the  mind.  That  moment— the  commencement  of  moral 
agency,  at  length  arrives.  Does  the  child  now  come  in  a  state  of  perfect 
neutrality  to  the  qaestioDi  whether  it  will  obey  or  disobey  the  command 
which  cuts  it  off  from  some  favorite  gratification  ?  If  the  temptation  pre- 
sented to  eontiitutional  jfropaisiiies  could  be  so  strong  in  the  ease  of  Adamiy 
M  to  overpowtr  the  feroe  of  established  habits  of  virtue  in  the  matiuity  el 
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r6U09,  how  abflolute  i«  the  eerteinty  that  every  cluld  will  yield  to  the.i 
Urgency  ofthote  propensUieSj  under  the  redoubled  impulse  of  long  cherished 
MU-gretificationy  and  in  the  dawn  of  intellectual  existence."    pp.  066,  3o7. 

According  to  this  representation,  the  reason  that  all  men  be- 
come sinners,  is  not,  that  they  possess  constitutional  propensir 
ties  different  from  those  which  Adam  possessed,  or  from  those 
which  they  would  have  possessed,  if  they  had  been  bom  of  holy 
parents ;  but  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  circumstances  of  tempt* 
ation  in  which  they  commence  their  moral  existence.  The 
Reviewer  indeed  denies,  that  tbere  is  in  man  any  such  thing  as 
a  natural  propensity  to  sin.     He  says, 

'^  There  are  many  who  have  a  confused  idea,  that  there  must  bo  in  man 
some  distinct  and  specific  tendertcif  to  sin,  previous  to  all  acts  of  choice  ;  as 
there  is  a  tendency  to  food^  to  drink,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.*'— 
**  This  tendency,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  a  positive  existence,  a  real  entity." — 
"  How  has  it  come  into  being  ?  The  alternative  is  again  before  those  who 
hold  this  doctrine,  viz.  it  either  has  no  cause,  or  God  is  its  author." — ^*  But 
is  it  really  so  ?  Is  there  in  man  a  specific  cramng  for  sin,  as  there  is  for  food 
or  drink  ?" — **  Is  it  not  certain,  then,  that  there  is  in  our  nature  no  specific 
tendency  to  sin,  corresponding  to  our  natural  and  constitutional  propensi- 
ties.^"   pp.  364,  365. 

But  I  would  ask,  what  inconsistency  Is  there  in  supposing 
that  there  is  in  man  a  native  propensity  to  evil,  propagated  from 
parent  to  child,  Uke  other  natural  propensities  ?  We  know  that 
there  are  constitutional  propensities  which  are  hereditary.  There 
are  traits  of  character,  which  (to  use  a  common  expression)  run 
in  the  blood  of  particular  families.  Some  are  constitutionally 
mild,  gentle,  meek ; — oth^is  are  constitutionally  peevish,  fretful, 
irascible.  In  some  way  or  other,  properties  of  mind,  as  well  as 
of  body,  are  propagated  from  parent  to  child.  And  what  incon- 
sistency is  there  in  supposing  that  there  is  in  every  child  of 
Adam,  a  native,  hereditary  propensity  to  evil?  Unless  there  is 
in  naan  some  such  native  bias,  or  tendency  to  sin  ;  I  see  not 
that  there  is  any  real  connexion  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and 
the  s;n  of  his  posterity.  Nor  do  I  see  that  our  nature  is,  in  any 
sense,  the  cause  or  reason  of  our  sinning.  To  what  purpose 
then  are  we  told  that,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  frdl,  ail  man- 
kind have  become  sinners, — and  that  they  are  sinners  hy  na" 
turcy — when  the  whole  is  virtually  denied  ? 

III.     The  doctrine  of  regeneration. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  expressed  his  belief  in  relation  to  this  doc- 
trine in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  articles  of 
his  creed.  In  these  articles,  he  affirms  that  the  change  in  re- 
generation is  a  moral  change — that  it  is  produced,  not  by  moral 
suasion,  but  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit — ^that  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  divine  influence  results  sdely  from  the  voluntary 
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perverseness  of  the  sinner's  heart — and  that  the  renewing  grace 
of  God  is  special,  inasmuch  as  it  is  designed  to  secure,  and  does 
infallibly  secure,  the  conversion  of  the  sinner. 

All  this  is  very  good  ; — ^but  this  is  not  all  which  he  has  writ- 
ten on  this  subject.  He  has  adopted  theories  which,  in  the 
judgement  of  many  at  least,  tend  to  sap  the  foundation  of  this 
fundamental  docthne  of  the  Christian  faith.  Although  he  ex- 
plicitly admits  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration; 
yet  in  view  of  many  things  which  he  has  written,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  necessity  there  can  be  for  tbi?  divine  influence.  Id 
this  letter,  which  contains  his  creed,  he  says, 

"  I  do  ftot  believe  that  the  grrace  of  God  cap  be  truly  said  to  be  irresUtiMej 
in  the  primary,  proper  import  of  thid  term.  But  I  do  believe  that  in  all  caw«, 
it  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free  moral  agent ;  and  that  when  it  becomes 
effectual  to  conrersiofii  it  is  unresisted" 

I  am  not  disposed  to  vindicate  the  use  of  the  tcnn  irresisiir 
ble,  as  applied  to  this  subject.  But  that  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  it,  by  those  divines  who  have  l)cen  in  the  habit 
of  using  it,  is  correct,  I  have  no  doub  .  They  meant  by  it  the 
same  as  efficacious  or  invincible.  They  lauixht  that  sinners 
do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  that  in  regeneration 
their  resistance  is  overcome  or  subdued,  by  the  alniiglity  ener- 
gy of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  called  renewing  grace,  ir resist- 
ible grace,  because  it  overcomes  tlie  utmost  resistance  which 
the  sinner  makes.  But  this  idea,  if  I  understand  him.  Dr. 
Taylor  discards.  He  says,  when  grac«  "  becomes  effectual  to 
conversion,"  "  it  Ls  unresisted  /' — that  is,  the  sinner  ceases  to 
resist,  before  the  grace  of  God  converts  him.  But  I  would  ask, 
what  necessity  is  there  for  the  grace  of  God  to  convert  him, 
after  he  has  ceased  to  resist?  That  I  do  not  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  Dr.  Taylor  in  this  passage,  will  appear  by  comparing  it 
with  some  other  passages  of  his  writings.  Observe  the  follow- 
ing. 

"  But  how^  obyioasly  does  the  sinner,  entertaining  sach  views,  overlook  or 
dinreffard  the  decisions  of  eternal  truth  ?  How  obviously  do  such  desireSf 
and  all  acts  dictated  by  them,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  God  may  in- 
terpose to  save,  while  the  sinner  holds  tlie  affections  of  his  heart  still  riveited 
to  earth ;  and  this  when  the  plainest  annunciation  of  God  to  him  is,  renounce 
that  idol  or  perish  forever ;  and  this  when  God  in  his  word  and  providence 
forbids  the  hope  of  any  saving  interposition,  while  the  sinner's  heart  ftiJI 
clings  to  the  forbidden  object.  Whence  comes  this  delusion  ?  The  worlds 
lib  idol — his  God,  the  sinner  will  not  renounce ;  and  now  to  avoid  the  power 
and  pressure  of  the  truth  that,  continuing  to  cherish  the  love  of  it,  perditJoBi* 
inevitable,  he  vainly  dreams  in  the  face  of  God*s  testimony,  that  be  may,  and 
even  must  continue  to  cherish  the  idol  of  his  heart — and  yet  that  God  taaf 
interpose  to  save : — And  thus  he  desires  that  it  should  be.  And  what  is  thtf 
bat  assuming  that  God  may,  and  desiring  that  he  would,  so  depart  from  the 
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inunatable  principles  of  his  ^poTemmeiit,  m  to  interpose  to  nve  him,  while  in 
heart  a  rebel,  and  eail  resolred  to  be  eo  ?"  Christ.  Spect.  for  1839.  pp.  29, 
80. 

Dr.  Taylcn:  here  assures  us,  that  the  word  and  providence  of 
God  forbid  the  hope  that  he  will  interpose  to  renew  the  heart 
of  the  sinner  while  he  clings  to  his  idols — ^that  it  is  "  the  im- 
mutable principle  of  his  government,"  not  to  interpose  in  the 
sinner's  behalf,  "  while  in  heart  a  rebel,  and  still  resolved  to  be 
80."  According  to  this  representation,  before  God  will  interpose 
to  renew  the  sinner's  heart,  he  must  give  up  his  idols — he  must 
submit  to  the  divine  authority,  and  cease  to  be  a  rebel.  But 
when  all  this  \a  done,  what  necessity  is  there  for  divine  inter- 
position ? 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  sinner  should  be  renewed  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  This  necessity  results  solely 
from  the  perverseneas  and  obstinacy  of  the  sinner's  heart. 
Bui  according  to  Dr.  Tay Ws  theory,  the  perverseness  and 
obstinacy  of  his  heart  are  removed  antecedent  to  regeneration. 
The  selfish  principle  is  suspended.  He  ceases  to  sin  and  ceases 
to  resist.  Everything,  indeed,  which  can  be  rationally  sup- 
posed to  render  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  necessary  in 
renewing  the  heart,  is  removed. 

Again ;  Dr.  Taylor  says, 

"  This  self  love  or  desire  of  happiness  is  the  primary  eanse  or  reason  of 
all  acts  of  preference  or  choice  which  fix  supremely  on  any  object.  In  eyery 
moral  being  who  forms  a  moral  character,  there  mast  be  a  first  moral  act  of 
preference  or  choice.  This  must  respect  some  one  object,  God  or  Mammon, 
as  the  chief  good,  or  as  an  objeet  of  sapreme  affection.  Now,  whence  comes 
such  a  choice  or  preference?  Not  from  a  preyions  choice  or  preference  of 
the  same  object,  for  we  speak  of  the  first  choice  of  the  object.  The  answer 
which  baman  consciousness  gives,  is,  that  the  boin|^  constituted  with  a  ca- 
pacil^  for  happiness,  desires  to  he  happy ',  and  knowing  that  he  is  capable  of 
dcriying  happiness  from  different  objects,  considers  fiom  tohieh  ike  greatest 
kappifgess  may  be  derived^  and  and  as  iv  this  rkspkct  he  judges,  or  esti- 
mates  their  relative  value,  so  he  evoosss  or  prefers  the  one  or  the  other  as 
his  chief  good.  While  this  must  be  the  process  by  which  a  moral  being 
forms  his  first  moral  preference,  substantially  the  same  process  is  indispensa- 
He  to  a  change  of  this prrferenu."    Christ.  Spect.  for  1829,  p.  21. 

According  to  this  representation,  every  moral  being  chooses 
what  he  judges  will  be  most  for  his  happiness.  The  reason, 
therefore,  that  the  sinner  prefers  the  world  to  God,  is,  that  he 
has  mistaken  the  true  way  of  securing  his  highest  happiness. 
What  then  is  necessary  to  effect  his  conversion  ?  Notlung  but 
light  to  correct  his  mistake.  So  soon  as  he  shall  be  convinced 
that  more  happiness  is  to  be  derived  from  God  than  from  the 
world,  self-love  will  at  once  prompt*  him  to  change  th&  object 
of  his  preference.  Where,  then,  is  the  necessity  of  the  influ 
Ances  c^  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  the  heart  ? 
29* 
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This  subject  might  be  pursued  to  a  great  length.  There 
are  very  many  things  in  Dr.  Taylor's  writings  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  which  I  am  constrained  to  regard  as 
erroneous,  and  of  dangerous  tendency.  But  I  cannot  dweU 
upon  them  now. 

IV.     The  doctrine  of  election. 

Dr.  Taylor  says, 

"  I  belieye  that  all  who  are  renewed  by  the  H0I7  Spirit,  are  elected  or 
choien  of  God  from  eternity,  that  they  ihould  be  holy,  not  according  tofon- 
Men  faith  or  good  works,  but  according  to  the  good  pleaaare  of  his  vriU." 

This  is  a  full  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
election.  But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  other  statements 
of  his  ?  If  it  be  true,  that  God,  all  things  considered,  prefers 
holiness  to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place, 
then  it  must  be  his  choice,  all  things  considered^  that  all  men 
should  become  holy  and  be  saved  ;  and  his  infinite  benevolence 
will  prompt  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all  men  to 
repentance.  What  then  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  election? 
Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  '/  Not  God  surely ;  for  if  he  pre- 
fers, all  things  considered,  holiness*  to  sin,  in  every  instance, 
he  will,  of  course,  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  every  individual 
holy.  It  cannot  be  true  that  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy ;  for  he  would  have  mercy  on  all  if  he  could. 
The  reason  that  part  only  of  the  human  race  and  not  all  are 
saved,  is,  not  because  God  did  not  choose,  all  things  consider- 
ed, that  all  should  be  saved  ;  but  because  he  was  unable  to 
save  all.  "  He  toould  have  prevented  all  sin  in  his  moral  uni- 
verae,  but  could  not."  What,  then,  I  ask  again,  becomes  of 
the  doctrine  of  election  ?  Has  God  done  more  for  the  conver- 
sion of  one  man  than  for  the  conversion  of  another  ?  If  so,  he 
has  not  done  all  in  his  power  for  the  conversion  of  tlie  other. 
Consequently,  he  has  not  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent,  in 
every  instance,  the  existence  of  sin ;  and  it  cannot  be  true 
that  he  does,  "  all  things  considered,  prefer  holiness  to  sin,  in 
all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place." 

The  Christian  Spectator,  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the 
conductors,  in  the  number  for  Dec.  1831,  contains  a  Review 
of  Dr.  Fiske's  Sermon  on  Predestination.  In  this  article  will 
be  found  the  following  statement. 

«  God  offers  the  same  necessary  conditions  of  acceptance  to  all  men; 
desires  from  the  heart,  that  all  men,  as  free  agents,  vrould  comply  withtbem 
and  live  ;  brings  no  positive  influence  upon  any  mind  against  compliance; 
but  on  the  contrary,  brings  all  those  kinds  and  all  that  degree  of  influence  in 
favor  of  it,  upon  each  individual,  which  a  system  of  measures  best  arranged 
for  the  success  of  grace  in  a  world  of  rebellion  allows  \  and  finally  savei, 
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without  respect  of  kindred,  rank,  or  eountrj,  whether  Scythian,  Greek,  or 
Jew,  all  who,  under  this  influence,  acoept'the  terms  and  work  out  their  own 
Munition,  and  reprobates  alike  all  who  refhse."    p.  635. 

This  does  not  differ  at  all  from  the  view  which  is  generally 
given  of  this  subject  by  the  Arminians.  According  to  this  re- 
presentation, the  purpose  of  election  is  simply  God's  determina- 
tion to  save  those  who  he  foresaw  would  accept  the  terms  of 
pardon.  This  is  still  more  expUcitly  expressed  in  the  following 
passage. 

**  The  means  of  reclaiming  jrrace,  which  meet  him  in  the  word  and  spirit 
of  God,  are  those  by  which  the  Father  draws,  induces ^  just  such  sinners  aa 
himself  voluntarily  to  sabmit  to  Christ ;  and  these  means  all  favor  the  act  of 
his  immediate  submission.  To  this  influence  be  can  yield,  and  thus  be  drawn 
of  the  Father.  This  influence  he  can  resist,  and  thus  harden  his  heart 
against  God.  Election  involves  nothing  more,  as  it  respects  his  individual 
case,  except  one  fact-^the  eertaintyf  to  the  divine  mind,  whether  the  sinner 
will  yield  to  the  means  of  grace,  and  voluntarily  turn  to  God,  or  whether  ho 
will  continue  to  harden  his  heait  till  the  measures  of  grace  are  withdrawn.*' 
p.  637. 

Now  what  is  this  but  the  Arminian  view  of  election  founded 
on  the  foresight  of  faith  and  good  works?  God  employs  the 
best  means  which  his  wisdom  can  devise  to  bring  all  men  to 
repentance.  He  draws,  induces  them  to  submit  to  Christ. 
Every  sinner  can  jdeld  to  these  ijieans — or  he  can  resist  them. 
"  Election  involves  nothing  more — except  one  fact,  the  cer- 
tainty TO  THE  DIVINE  MIND,"  that  is,  the  divine  fore- 
knmcledge,  "  whether  the  sinner  will  yield  to  the  means  of 
grace^"^  (fcc.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  election  is  God's 
purpose  to  save  all  who  obey  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  a  purpose 
to  make  some  willing  to  obey  the  gospel,  while  others  are  left 
to  choose  the  road  to  death ;  but  a  purpose  founded  wholly  on 
a  foresight  of  the  sinner's  obedience.  The  reviewer  says 
again,— 

''  The  purpose  of  election,  rightly  interpreted,  then,  in  our  view  brings 
the  God  of  justice  and  ^race  into  immediate  contact  with  our  rebeUipus 
world,  staying  the  execution  of  justice,  and  urging  gracious  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation on  men,  on  purpose  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue,  and  to 
fain  whom,  in  the  mmoas  of  his  wisdom,  he  can  over  to  his  authority  and 
ingdom."    p.  €38. 

Here,  again,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  point,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed.  It  is  God's  purpose  to  save  as  many 
of  the  human  race  as  he  possibly  can.  But  what  election  is 
there  in  such  a  purpose.  If  God  did,  all  things  considered^ 
desire  the  salvation  of  Judas,  as  much  as  the  salvation  of 
Peter ;  and  if  he  did  as  much  to  efiect  the  salvation  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other;  how  can  it  be  said  that  Peter  was  elected,  in 
distinction  from  Judas  ?    Who  made  them  to  differ  ? 
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The  reader  will  perceive  that  each  of  the  topics  brought  into 
view  in  the  preceding  remarks,  might  be  made  the  suliject  of 
extended  discussion ;  but  my  object  has  been  to  present  a  brief^ 
general  view  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  tendency  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  speculations.  I  have  felt  it  the  more  important  to  do 
this,  on  account  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  the  pomts  on  which  Dr.  Taylor  diffens 
from  his  brethren  are  of  trifling  consequence ;  as  they  relate 
chiefly  not  to  the  doctrines,  but  to  the  philosophy,  of  religion. 
But  if  his  philosophical  theories,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
do  tend  to  sap  the  foundati<His  of  some  of  the  ftindamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  harmless; 
nor  ought  the  Christian  community  to  slumber,  while  such 
strenuous  eSoria  are  making  to  give  them  currency  in  the 
world. 
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The  mind  of  Reinhard,  acute,  vigorous,  versatile,  stored  with 
the  treasures  of  ancient  learning,  and  trained  in  the  severest  dia* 
cipline  of  philosophy  and  logic,  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  discuss 
such  a  subject  as  the  plan  formed  by  our  Saviour  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  race.  The  circumstances  which  called  ^  forth  this 
work,  like  the  history  of  every  controversy  respecting  the  claims 
of  Christianity,  prove  our  holy  religion  to  be  under  the  care  of  an 
Almighty  Guardian,  able  to  make  the  rage  of  man  subserve  his 
own  purposes,  and  cause  all  things  to  work  together  for  good  to 
his  people.  He  has  apparently  permitted  opposition  to  the  Gos- 
pel only  to  arouse  its  slumbering  friends ;  as  it  is  an  undoubted 
hci,  that  every  attack  upon  Christianity  has  resulted  in  estab- 
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lishiDg  its  claims  on  a  still  firmer  foundation.  The  objections  of 
Porphyry,  Celsus,  and  other  early  writers  against  the  religion  of 
the  cross,  called  forth  a  multitude  of  able  and  eloquent  champions. 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Church,  met  those  early 
assailants  of  the  Gospel  on  their  own  ground,  and  drove  them 
from  the  field. — Little  had  been  done,  before  the  Reformation,  to 
prove  the  Bible  a  communication  from  heaven ;  but  after  lord 
Herbert,  near  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  revelation,  by  asserting  the  sufficiency  of 
Natural  Religion,  and  furnished  in  his  works,  cU  Veritate,  de 
Causis  Errorum^  Religio  Laici^  and  d^  Rdigione  Geniilium,  a 
thesaurus  of  infidel  objections  and  sophistries,  sufficient  for  all 
his  followers  from  that  day  to  this,  the  friends  of  Christianity  were 
compelled  to  bring  forward  the  proof  of  its  authenticity  and  truth. 
Against  this  patriarch  of  modern  infidelity,  the  incomparable  Bax- 
ter entered  the  lists,  in  his  "  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion," 
and  thus  became  the  first  writer  in  our  language  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  This  production,  full  of  good  sense  and  powerful 
thought,  prepared  the  way  for  Halyburton's  unanswerable  work 
on  the  Insufficiency  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  Necessity  of 
Revelation.  Baxter  had  before  published  (1655)  his  "  Unreasoi^ 
ableness  of  Infidelity,"  in  answer  to  an  obscure,  but  virulent  scrib- 
bler, who  seems  to  have  thought,  as  Hume  did  after  him,  that 
"no  man  is  bound  to  believe  in  Christ  who  doth  not  see  confirm- 
ing miracles  with  his  own  eyes;"  and  whom  Edwards,  in  his 
Gangretia,  represents  as  a  "  Materialist  and  Mortalist,"  and  cha- 
racterises, in  his  usual  style,  as  "  an  arch  heretic,  an  old  wolf, 
and  a  subtile  man."  Herbert  was  followed  by  a  long  succession 
of  copyists  from  his  works ;  but  the  splendid  sophistries  of  Shaftes- 
bury, the  insidious  subtleties  of  Hobbes,  and  the  less  powerful, 
though  more  open  and  virulent  attacks  of  their  followers,  called 
forth  from  the  Lelands,  the  Lardners,  and  Paleys  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, such  vindications  of  the  Bible  as  place  its  claims  to  divine 
authority  on  a  foundation  too  firm  ever  to  be  shaken.  They  have 
developed  the  internal  marks  of  its  truth,  and  explored  all  anti- 
quity for  testimonies  to  its  having  come  from  God.  Infidelity  is 
thus  entirely  driven  from  the  arena  of  fair  discussion  ;  and  though 
a  few  of  the  viler  sort  may  still  be  seen  gathering  op  its  broken 
weapons,  and  venturing,  in  their  Parthian  retreat,  to  throw  them 
back  on  the  triumphant  champions  of  Christianity,  yet  no  man  of 
any  respectability  now  presumes  to  hazard  his  reputation,  by 
maintaining  any  one  of  the  points  once  so  boldly  assumed,  and  so 
warmly  contested  by  the  abettors  of  infidelity. 

Thus  vain  have  been  the  assaults  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross. 
The  Apostate  Julian  wielded  against  the  Gospel  all  the  resources 
of  his  vast  empire ;  but  "  he  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens,"  frustrat- 
ed his  impious  designs,  and  made  them  recoil  in  righteous  retri- 
bution on  his  own  head.  Voltaire  threatened  "to  crush  the 
Wretch/'  and  demolish,  by  his  single  arm,  the  fabric  whioh 
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tw#lv«  fishamien  and  their  MloirerB  had  spent  aeTeDteen  oenti^ 
riea  in  rearing ;  bot  little  did  the  fyrood  and  onpriacipled  philoao- 
pher  of  Ferney  dream,  that  the  very  presa  from  which  he  was 
pouring  his  infidel  tracts  over  Europe,  would  ere  long  be  employ- 
ed in  printing  Bibles  to  be  gratuitously  circulated  by  tboasands. 
Little  did  Hume  imagine,  that  the  room  where  he  wrote  his  at- 
tacks on  the  Gospel  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  occupied  by  the 
agents  of  an  association  designed  to  spread  its  blessings  through 
the  world.  Little  have  the  infidels  of  any  age  foreseen  how  soon 
all  their  opposition  to  Christianity  would  be  overruled  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  very  cause  which  they  vainly  sought  to  destroy. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  nearly  all  the  writers  against 
Christianity  were  once  its  professed  friends.  Julian  was  educat- 
ed in  its  very  bosom ;  Tindal  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  Morgan  was  once  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  the  infidelity  of  Herbert  and  Hobbes  was  rather  covert  than 
avowed ;  and  even  Hume  intermingles  with  his  sophistries  many 
insidious  expressions  of  respect  for  the  Christian  Religi6n. 

The  origin  of  Reinhard^  Plan  corroborates  these  statements. 
Germany  remained  for  a  long  time  comparatively  free  from  the 
incursions  of  open  infidelity  ;  but  near  tho  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Edelmann,  a  sort  of  religious  chameiion,  passed, 
like  Priestly  and  Morgan,  through  a  variety  of  sects,  and  after  be- 
coming an  atheist,  and  finally  a  pantheist,  was  at  length  banished 
for  his  violent  attacks  upon  the  established  religion.  Since  that 
time,  a  spirit  of  scepticism,  or  of  bold  and  reckless  speculation, 
has  diffused  itself  like  leaven  through  a  part  even  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy  ;  and  so  deeply  has  this  spiritual  palsy  penetrated  the  very 
vitals  of  the  church,  that  not  a  few  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  Pro- 
fessors of  Theology  in  the  Universities,  look  upon  the  Bible  very 
much  as  they  do  upon  the  fictions  of  ancient  mythologists,  and 
are  often  applauded  for  exciting  the  laughter  of  their  pupils— can- 
didates for  the  Christian  ministry !  at  the  alleged  blunders  of  Je- 
sus and  his  Apostles  ! ! 

To  Edelmann  succeeded  Reimaros,  a  man  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing, who,  like  Hume  and  Gibbon,  scattered  the  tares  of  scepticism 
through  his  literary  works.  He  did  not  publish  any  thing  directly 
against  Christianity ;  but,  at  his  death  in  176S,  he  left  some  man- 
uscripts which  were  afterwards  brought  before  the  public  by  the 
well  known  poet  Lessing,  under  the  title  of  "  Wolfenbuttel  Frag- 
ments." They  profess  great  respect  for  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  but  accuse  its  divine  Author  of  being  a  deceiver,  and 
boldly  assert,  that  he  did  not  teach  the  doctrines  there  ascribed 
to  him  ;  that  he  never  intended  to  abolish  the  law  of  Moses,  but 
merely  to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom  among  his  countrymen ; 
that  his  disciples,  during  his  life-time,  expected  nothing  more, 
and  did  not  dream  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  till  the  death  of  their 
leader  had  blasted  their  ambitious  hopes ;  that  he  and  John  the 
Baptist  deceived  the  ptople,  by  countenancing  their  expectations 
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of  a  worldly  prince  in  the  person  of  their  promised  Messiah ;  that, 
under  the  cloak  of  religion,  he  formed  the  design  of  overthrowing 
the  government  then  in  existence,  and  raising  himself  to  power 
upon  its  mins ;  that  he  restrained  his  disciples  from  disclosing  his 
purposes  only  to  mature  his  plans,  and  insure  their  ultimate  exe- 
cution ;  that  his  last  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  amid  the  acclama* 
tions  of  the  multitude,  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  strik* 
ing  the  first  decisive  blow;  that  he  then  formed,  like  a  shrewd 
political  aspirant,  an  estimate  of  his  resources,  and  the  next  day 
made  an  inflammatory  harangue  with  the  vain  hope  of  exciting 
the  people  to  rise  with  him  in  rebellion  against  the  magistracy ; 
that  he  was  taken  and  crucified  to  prevent  his  making  further  dis- 
turbances ;  that,  disappointed  in  these  manosuvres,  he  finally  r^ 
linquished  his  schemes  of  ambition  in  despair,  and  on  the  cross 
gave  himself  up  in  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  Qod,  but  not 
without  an  expression  of  deep  regret  at  the  failure  of  his  efforts 
to  rear  a  throne  for  himself  on  the  ruins  of  the  Jewish  state. 

Such  were  the  strange  views  of  Reimarus,  who  was  soon  fbl* 
lowed  by  a  swarm  of  inferior,  but  bolder  and  more  desperate  as- 
sailants of  the  Christian  faith.  Wiinsch,  Mauvillon,  Paalzow, 
Bahrdt,  and  others,  outstripping  their  leader,  and  catching  the 
phrenzy  of  the  French  Terrorists,  aimed  at  no  less  than  the  en- 
tire extermination  of  Christianity  itself.  Bahrdt,  superficial,  but 
more  flippant  and  popular  than  the  rest,  published  a  number  of 
works,  in  which  he  called  in  question  all  the  prophecies  and  mira- 
cles recorded  in  the  Bible,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  revelation  from 
God,  and  endeavored  to  discredit  the  Gospel  by  inventing  a  varie* 
ty  of  fables  respecting  the  early  education  of  Christ,  and  imputing 
to  him  the  formation  of  a  secret  society  for  the  spread  of  his  doc* 
trines. 

These  views,  though  apparently  too  wild  to  deserve  a  serious 
refutation,  began  to  exert  on  certain  minds  such  an  influence  as 
called  forth  Reinhard's  vindication  of  the  plan  devised  by  Christ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  family.  Though  elicited  by 
local  circumstances,  the  work  is  not  a  formal  reply  to  Reimarus 
and  his  followers,  but  an  independent  discussion  of  the  general 
subject,  and  contains  very  few  direct  references  or  even  passing 
allusions  to  what  they  had  written. 

The  reader  must  not  expect  in  this  work  a  system  of  theology, 
or  a  full  view  of  Christ's  character  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
loan.  The  design  of  Reinhard  is  professedly  limited.  He  takes 
only  a  general  survey  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  prove  that  its 
Founder  designed  and  adapted  it  for  the  moral  improvement  of  all 
mankind,  and  devised  the  best  means  of  securing  the  final  and 
complete  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

Reinhard  commences  by  inquiring  what  the  plan  of  Christ  ac- 
tually was.  He  considers  its  extent,  its  character,  and  the  means 
demsedfor  carrying  it  into  effect.  As  Jesus  lived  and  died  among 
the  Jews,  some  have  supposed  that  he  confined  his  views  to  his 
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own  nation;  bat  irom  hiscondncty  the  compass  of  his  plan,  and  a 
maltitude  of  explicit  declarations,  our  author  proves  that  he  aimed 
at  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  aU  mankind. 

The  character  of  Christ's  plan  is  shown,  from  his  actions  and 
his  doctrines,  to  be  moral  and  spiritual.  It  is  asserted  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways — in  plain  language,  in  figurative  descriptions,  and 
often,  especially  by  John,  in  terms  too  explicit  and  unequivocal  to 
be  misunderstood.  This  kingdom  of  God,  established  in  the  hearti 
of  individuals,  is  designed  and  wisely  adapted  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  mankind  by  purifying  religion^  morality  and  5oci»- 
iy.  Under  these  three  heads,  the  plan  of  Christ  is  discussed  at 
some  length,  and  its  influence  on  all  the  interests  of  men  in  this 
world  shown  to  be  salutary  and  powerful. 

Rein  hard  proceeds  next  to  consider  the  method  proposed  fry 
Christ  for  carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  and  fully  proves  from  his 
private  life,  from  his  express  declarations,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct  and  instructions,  from  the  language  of  his  friends,  and 
all  the  enterprises  undertaken  after  his  death  by  the  Apostles  and 
early  Christians,  that  he  did  not  think  of  employing  power,  or  a 
secret  society,  but  selected  the  bland  and  gentle  means  of  instrno 
tion  and  moral  suasion. 

That  Christ  designed  to  employ  power  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purposes,  was  a -conception  of  Reimarus;  Bahrdt  resorted 
to  the  supposition  of  a  secret  society,  like  that  of  the  modern  Jes- 
uits ;  and  Kestner,  unable  to  fasten  on  our  Saviour  either  of  these 
charges,  ascribed  the  formation  of  a  secret  society  to  Clemens 
Romanus,  who  is  so  honorably  mentioned  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  As  a  specimen  of  German  speculations,  we  give,  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers,  an  outline  of  this  strange  and 
groundless  supposition. 

''  Clement,  a  Roman  patrician,  after  the  death  of  those  zealout  apostlet, 
Peter  and  Paul  bis  instructors,  devised  apian  for  effecting  a  revolution  of  tbe 
atate  of  things  in  Uie  world.  By  mrans  of  a  secret  society  throughout  the 
Roronn  empire,  tho  strict  discipline  of  which  should  accustom  irreg^ular  vsA 
unrestrained  people  to  order  and  the  performance  of  duty,  this  acute,  politi* 
cal  man  supposed  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  decisive  triumph  for  the 
Christian  cause,  and  one  which  would  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race.  The  doatruction  of  Jerusalem  gave  the  first  signal  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  this  Christian  confederacy  embracing  the  whole  world,  and,  under 
the  despotic  reign  of  Domitian,  when  all  nations  and  countries  were  sighing 
after  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  things,  it  was  easily  put  into  operalion. 
By  a  multitude  of  writings  fabricated  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  aiHi 
the  object  of  the  confederacy,  and  attributed  to  the  names  of  Christians  every 
where  honored  ;  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  interpreting  the  gen- 
uine books  of  the  propi.ets  and  apostles,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  favoripf 
the  cause  of  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  by  wite,  faithful,  and  powerful  sidf 
in  many  regions,  Clement  was  enabled,  in  the  first  place,  to  unite  the  differ- 
ent apostolical  sects  into  one  body,  and  regulate  and  discipline  them  all 
agreeably  to  his  will,  and  in  accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  tbe  so  called 
Apostolical  Constitutions  of  his  confederacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  eztea* 
■ion  of  Jewish  and  heathen  prophetical  writings,  either  interpolated  by 
Chiiitiana  or  newly  fabricated  for  the  purpose,  gained  many  Jews  and  gt&* 
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tilM  oTer  to  tlM  intereii  of  tho  Christian  came.  '  Then,aoine  of  the  Clemen- 
tiaian  confederatee  by  their  cunning,  purloined  the  rocorda  and  private  books 
of  the  to  called  Secret  Society  of  Tneologfaus  eatablivbed  by  John  the  Evan- 
gelist ;  and  the  founder  of  the  confederacy  connected  the  consecrating  ritual 
of  John's  mysteries,  with  Jlewish  and  heathen  ceremonies  and  mystical  sym- 
bols of  a  masonical  characteri  and  thus,  after  establishing  a  Christian  priest- 
hood, ordained  a  mysterious  worship  of  God,  which  was  introduced  by  its 
missionaries  and  abettors,  into  all  parts  of  the  then  civilized  world. 

"  Domitian  discovered  the  existence  of  this  secret  confederacy  without  be- 
ing able  to  touch  it.  Tho  hoary  Nerva  was  laised  to  the  throne  by  its  mem- 
bers, and  he  suffered  them  to  act  fbr  a  long  time  in  quiet. 

'^  Trajan  persecuted  them  according  to  military  regulations  as  state  crimi- 
nals, and  his  political  measures  succeeded  in  enabling  him  to  seize  tlae  authors 
and  heads  of  this  confederacy  and  punish  many  thousands  of  its  members 
with  exile  and  death. 

'^  The  confederacy  of  bi  ethren,  being  shaken  b^  this  persecution,  contrived, 
onder  a  mask  of  societies  of  operative  mechanics,  in  which  they  concealed 
themselves,  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Hadrian,  who  was  a  lover  of  too  mechan- 
ical arts." 

Reiohard  endeavors,  in  the  second  part  of  his  work^  to  prove  that 
no  man  ever  formed  a  plan  like  that  of  Christ.  After  showing  from 
the  known  character  and  circumstances  of  all  ancient  nations  the 
improbability  of  finding  among  them  any  system  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  world,  he  examines  the  claims  of  legislators 
and  founders  of  states,  like  Lycurgus  and  Romulus  ; — of  heroes 
and  defenders  of  their  country,  like  Leonidas  and  the  Roman 
Scipios ;— of  such  kings  and  statesmen  as  Timoleftn^  or  the  fabu- 
lous Osiris  ;— of  such  philosophers  as  Pythagoras  and  Socrates ; — 
of  founders  of  religions,  like  Zoroaster  and  Confucius ; — and  after 
a  somewhat  protracted  discussion,  he  forces  upon  us  the  convic' 
tion  that  none  of  those  illustrious  men  ever  conceived  of  a  plan  to 
promote  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  all  mankind,  but  inva- 
riably limited  their  views  each  to  his  own  countrymen,  or  at  most 
to  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  human  race. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  before  us  is  occgpied  in  showing, 
that  Christ's  plan  is  not  chimerical,  and  that  its  author  must  have 
been  the  most  exalted  of  men,  and  a  teacher  sent  from  God  to 
bless  the  world.  The  practicability  of  his  plan  is  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  his  religion,  from  the  means  devised  for  spreading 
it  over  the  whole  earth,  and  from  a  variety  of  similar  considera- 
tions. Our  author  then  considers  the  elements  which  composed 
the  character  of  Christ,  proves  that  the  circumstances  of  his  edu- 
cation and  life  were  inadequate  to  produce  such  a  character,  and 
draws  very  triumphantly  the  conclusion,  that  the  Pounder  of 
Christianity  must  have  been  at  least  the  most  exalted  ambas- 
sador that  ever  came  from  God  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  our 
world. 

The  conclusion  contains  a  number  of  eloquent  passages.     It  is' 
difficult  to  transfer  from  one  language  into  another  the  most  ex- 
quisite beauties  of  an  author  so  idiomatic ;  but  the  translator  haa 
preserved  so  much  of  Reinhard's  elegance  and  spirit,  that  oar 
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readers  .will  be  gratified  with  a  few  extracts  from  this  part  of  the 
work. 

**  The  plan  with  which  Jeroi  occupied  himselfi  whether  we  look  at  its  pur- 
port or  its  extent,  was  perfectly  new,  and  one,  of  which  no  human  being  hid 
ever  had  the  least  conception.  Many  plans  had  been  formed  beiore  Chriil 
for  the  iniprof  ement  of  single  nations  and  states,  and  many  efforts  had  been 
made  to  carry  them  into  ezecation,  but  none  of  them  struck  -deep  enoagk 
Their  projectors  eatistiad  themseWea  with  checking  the  groese-t  abuses  ui 
disorders,  and  neycr  tboaght  oi  radically  euring  the  evil  in  existence.  Tbi 
founder  of  ^Christianity  alone  reached  an  elevation  to  which  no  reformer  be- 
fore hitn  hftd  ever  approached.  He  conceived  the  exalted,  and,  in  the  moK 
appropriate  sense  of  the  w«  rd,  the  divine  idea  of  in  reality  new  creating  ud 
regenerating  the  whole  human  family,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  attack i 
few  vices,  denounce  a  few  abusfcs,  and  rectify  here  and  there  a  disorder.  U 
was  his  intention  to  create  mankind  anew,  anu  stop  up  the  very  sooroeief 
wickedness."    p.  2S5. 

*'  Consider  also  what  a  freedom  from  prejudice,  what  a  knowledge  of  tk 
human  heart,  what  a  survey  of  all  the  circumsta  ces,  conditions,  and  eiril 
relations  in  which  men  are  to  be  mot  with,  was  exhibited  by  Jesus  in  the  di- 
rections which  he  gave  his  friends  respecting  the  extension  of  his  doctrinci, 
and  in  the  means  which  he  employed  for  carrying  his  plan  into  exeeutioo. 
In  these  respects  also,  he  avoided  all  those  by-paths  into  which  the  gretteil 
gk'niuses  before  him  fell,  and  those  of  the  present  age  do  still  tail,  whenevir 
they  speak  of  effecting  important  iniprovecients.  How  often  has  power  been 
brought  to  the  aid  of  virtue  and  truth,  and  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  them  i»pon  the  world.  Jesus  intended  to  avoid  every  thing  that  migbk 
have  the  appearance  of  constraint.  Others,  who  perceive  the  unsoitablescM 
of  a  compulsory  im>de  of  proceeding,  think  they  may  guide  the  world  iiid 
render  it  happy,  oy  the  aid  of  secret  a8sociati<mii,  without  being  notieci 
Even  this  means  of  doubtful  propriety  Jesus  treated  with  utter  neglect  He 
intended  to  accomplish  every  thing  that  he  did,  in  the  most  candid  and  opeo 
manner.  It  has  been  peculiar  to  the  founders  of  religions  almost  onivenulf 
to  tall  into  the  mistake  of  forming  regulations,  instituting  ceremonies^  la^ 
laying  down  positive  precepts,  which  will  not  admit  of  berag  observed  erery 
where.  In  this  way  they  have  proved  beyond  question,  that  they  were  coo- 
fined  to  limited  spheres,  and  bad  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  cireom* 
stances  of  different  nations,  and  the  characters  of  their  respective  coootrieik 
In  this  respect  also  Jesus  oonductod  with  a  wisdom  that  took  a  survey  of  eT- 
ery  thing.  His  religion  contains  absolutely  nothing  which  cannot  be  piac- 
Used  evoTY  where.*'    p.  831.  . 

*'  That  he  was  also  the  greatest  of  men  in  respect  to  benetolemee  and  gotir 
nes3  ofheartf  is  beyond  aU  doubt.  Such  a  benevolence  as  thiit  which  beei- 
hibited  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  in  history.  The  must  exalted  spirits  of 
antiquity  were  deficient  in  nothing  so  much  as  a  benevolent  extension  of 
thought.  We  have  already  been  compelled  to  remark,  that  the  whole  of  as* 
tiquit^  was  disfigured  with  a  certain  want  of  humanity.  Here  we  find  tke 
opposite.  The  founder  of  Christianitv  in  the  formation  of  his  plan  unveiM 
a  goodness  of  heart,  a  philanthropical  benevoience  of  boundless  extent,  tf^ 
alMolutely  unique  in  its  khid.  No  human  mind,  before  or  since,  has  approx- 
imated so  near  lo  the  Dtitf  ^  or  soared  so  near  to  his  high  and  perfect  patten 
of  holy  goodness,  and  all-CDmprehensive  loye,  as  Jesus  did.  His  love,  li^B 
that  of  the  great  Creator,  which  flows  forth  in  constant  and  boundless  strstOf 
of  kindness  to  every  being,  flowed  forth  to  all  mankind, .  nd  aimed  to  nieki 
them  all  happy  without  exception.  Come  ve,  who  dare  despise  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  and  perhaps  even  revile  bis  name,  come  gaze  awhile  w^ 
steady  aspect  upon  this  picture.  It  is  one  that  should  thrill  you  with  adoi' 
ration !  The  heart  which  you  misapprehend  is  the  purest,  noblest,  teodereit, 
most  benevolent,  that  aver  beat  for  the  welfare  of  others.  He  whom  you  ei 
liiiiiniat«.and  colitemii|  is  thu  most  lealous,  universal,  and  venerable  Saviotf 
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umI  friend  that  can  l»e  named  by  our  race,  la  it  rational,  ia  it  noble  and  juet, 
to  rail  at  thone  di4podition«  and  leelingj  which  ciu^ht  to  be  an  object  of  the 
deepest,  most  respectful  attenliont  and  the  tendereat  emoiiona  of  gratitude, 
eiron  if  unaccompanied  with  any  redulta,  and  ending  in  fruitleaa  efforts  and  a 
oaeleea  exhibition  of  kindness?"    p.  239. 

Tlie  devout  Christian  will  probably  rise  from  a  perusal  of  Rein- 
bard's  Plan  disappointed  at  finding  so  partial  a  view  of  the  scheme 
which  Christ  formed  for  the  benefit  of  a  fallei^race ;  and  the  same 
objection,  aloni^  with  others  of  a  very  different  character,  waa 
urged  against  the  work  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen ;  but  ^e 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  object  and  circumstances  which  reqiiir- 
<ed  him  to  consider  Christianity,  not  as  a  system  of  redemption 
from  the  power  and  everlasting  penalties  of  sin,  but  merely  as  an 
iostitution  desiijned  for  the  general  improvement  and  happiness  of 
mankind  in  the  present  life.  The  work  is  an  apology,  a  reply  to 
a  specific  class  of  objections;  and  its  design  thus  restricted  the 
author  to  such  a  view  of  Christ's  plan  as  would  obviate  those  ob« 
jections.  He  must  mc^t  his  skeptical  antagonists  on  their  owu 
ground.  They  were  not  prepared  to  examine  the  mysteries  of  re- 
demption ;  and  before  they  could  be  brought  to  view  Christ  in  the 
glorious  and  endearing  character  of  Mediator  between  God  and 
inaB,  th«y  must  be  led  by  arguments  which  miods  like  theirs  can 
appreciate,  to  respect  him  as  the  author  of  a  wise  and  all-compre* 
henaive  plan  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Thus  Reinhard  would 
fain  allure  these  skeptics  across  the  threshold  of  Christianity,  and 
prepare  them  to  discover  and  admire  its  internal  glories.  On 
those  glories  he  was  himself  wont  to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure; 
and  the  views  scattered  through  the  thirty-nine  volumes  of  his 
sermons,  and  very  distinctly  avowed  in  his  own  autobiography, 
prove  him  to  have  been,  not  only  near  the  close  of  his  life,  but  at 
the  time  of  writing  the  work  before  us,  strictly  evangelical.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm  against  the  Rationalism  of 
the  Lutheran  clergy.  His  elevated  office,  as  well  as  his  high  rep- 
utation for  talents,  learning,  and  genera]  excellence  of  character, 
gave  weight  to  what  he  said  ,  and  a  sermon  io  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  prove  the  departure  of  his  brethren  from  the  creed  of  their 
own  ohurch,  produced  a  wide  and  deep  sensation,  and  led  to  the 
controversy  which  is  now  going  on  in  Germany  between  the  Ra- 
tionalists, and  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

We  cannot  expect  that  Reinhard's  Plan  will  be  as  useful  in  this 
country  as  it  was  in  Germany ;  but  it  may  still  do  much  good,  by 
preparing  those  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  to  meet 
the  cavils  which  a  busy  and  evil-eyed  skepticism  is  now  gathering 
from  every  qu  irter,  and  spreading  among  all  classes,  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  It  takes  a  view  of  Christianity  that  will 
be  new  and  interesting  to  m'lst  readers.  It  contains  a  variety  of 
incidental  hints  and  discussions  that  will  start  in  reflecting  minds 
nany  novel  and  important  trains  of  thought.    To  one  altogether 
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jiDtckiVftiDted  with  the  goflpel,  or  prejadiced  against  its  feMnI 
character,  it  gives  a  view  well  calculated  to  prepare  him  for  a 
favorable  consideration  of  its  internal  claims.  We  are  infonned, 
that  German  missionaries  generally  furnish  themselves  with  it  ti 
an  exhibition  of  Christianity  best  adapted  to  disarm  the  he^lben 
of  their  prejudices,  and  conciliate  their  candid  and  respectful  it- 
tention  to  its  peculiar  truths.  The  main  drift  of  the  work,  repr^ 
aenting  the  plan  of  Christ  as  designed  for  the  whole  world,  btf« 
moirizes  well«with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  tends  to  aid  the 
various  enterprises  of  benevolence  by  showing  that  the  Gospel  is 
a  system  of  missions  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind,  and  thtt 
every  disciple  of  Jesus  ought  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  translator  has  acquitted  himself  with  fidelity  and  jadge- 
roent.  Aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  put  an  English  costume  on  lo 
author  so  idiomatic  as  Reinhard,  we  are  prepared,  by  some  expe- 
rience,  to  appreciate  the  perplexities  of  such  a  task,  and  are  happy 
to  find  it  executed  with  so  much  accuracjTand  taste.  He  copies, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  too  many  German  idioms,  but  not  more 
than  most  translators.  Dr.  Johnson  called  "  translation  the  great 
pest  of  speech,"  and  almost  wished  for  an  "  Academy  to  stop  tbe 
license  of  translators,  whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  suffered  to 
proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  a  dialect  of  France".  In  tbe 
time  of  Johnson  there  was  a  rage  for  translations  from  the  Frencb; 
but  among  us  there  is  now  a  stron^rer  predilection  for  the  Germas; 
and  the  disposition  of  a  certain  class  of  scholars  to  Germaniu  (if 
we  may  coin  a  name  for  this  new  and  growing  species  of  barba* 
rism)  threatens  ere  long  to  mar  our  language  with  such  a  multi- 
tude of  new-fangled  terms  from  Germany,  that  we  have  long  wail- 
ed for  some  able  and  judicious  critic  to  expose  the  fault,  and  arrest 
the  evil.  The  Andover  press  has  sent  forth  a  large  number  of 
invaluable  works  ;  but  their  literary  value  would  often  have  been 
enhanced  by  pruning  them  of  Germanisms.  We  cannot  oow 
dwell  on  this  topic;  and  we  hope  that  our  German  scholars  aad 
translators,  to  whose  industry  we  are  indebted  for  much  learoed 
lore,  will  take  the  hint  in  season  to  avert  the  lash  of  criticism^ 
which  surely  awaits  the  intruders  thus  smuggled  into  our  langaage. 
We  can  excuse  the  wish  of  a  foreigner,  retaining  strong  predilec- 
tions for  his  mother-tongue,  that  *'  we  may  burst  the  shackles  of 
English  lexicography,  and  with  a  set  of  new  words  for  new  ideas, 
give  the  results  of  the  pious  and  learned  efforts  of  German  scho- 
lars ;"  but  such  a  course  would  utterly  destroy  the  purity  of  oar 
language,  sweep  away  all  its  landmarks,  and  set  us  adrift  on  a  set 
of  uncertainties.  It  would  be  a  species  of  literary  Vandalism, 
against  which  the  shades  of  Addison,  and  Johnson,  and  Campbell 
would  rise  and  remonstrate.  We  trust  there  is  good  taste  enough 
among  us  to  frown  on  such  barbarisms.  Our  tongue  has  already 
suffered  too  much  from  this  cause  ;  and  should  we  go  on  adding 
a  few  words  and  idioms  from  one  language  afler  another^  we  iball 
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are  long  make  it  a  perfect  medly  of  all  the  three  or  four  thousand 
diaiecte  spoken  on  'the  globe,  and  thus  reduce  it  to  a  predicament 
worse  than  even  (hat  of  p(K>r  Cowper's  **  patchwork  counterpane." 

Should  every  maidea  come 
To  Bcrnnible  for  the  patch  thai  bearf 
The  iiiipreHi  of  the  lobe  dhe  weari, 

The  beil  w<iuld  toll  for  loiiie. 

And  O !  what  havoc  would  enaue ! 
This  bright  dispJay  of  every  hue 

All  in  a  inoiaent  flud  !  i 

Ab  if  a  utoirn  vhould  atrip  the  bowers 
Of  all  their  tendiiia,  leaves  and  floweri, 

Each  pocketing  a  shred. 

Thanks  then  to  every  gentle  fair. 
Who  will  not  come  to  pick  me  bare,. 
As  bird  of  borrowed  feather. 
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I.  History  of  the  PUgrimSy  or  a  Grandfather's  Story  of  the  first  Settlers 
of  New  Engfland. 

II.  1.  Philip  Everkard,  or  History  of  Baptist  Indian  Missions,  in  North  Amer- 
ica.   2.  History  of  the  Arnencan  Biptist  Africa  and  Haytien  Missiuns. 

HI.     Conversations  on  the  Burman  Mission. 

IV.  1.  Conversations  un  the  Sandtoieh  Island  Mission.  2.  Conversations  on 
the  Bombay  Mission.  3.  Conversations  on  the  Ceylon  Mission.  4.  Con- 
Teraations  on  the  Choctaw  Mission.  5.  Conversations  on  the  Mackinaw 
and  Green  Bay  Mi^nlons.  6.  L'Utera  on  the  Chickasaw  and  Osage  Mis- 
eions.  7.  Letters  and  ConverHaiions  on  the  Cherokee  Mission,  b.  Let* 
ters  and  Conversations  on  the  Missions  at  Seneca,  Tuscarora,  Cattaraugus, 
and  Maum'ee.  9.  Uutrh  ClifTord;  or  Prospective  Missions.  10.  Naval 
Chaplain  ;  or  a  View  of  hffDrtj  fur  the  benefit  of  Seamen.  11.  Claims  of 
the  Africans,  or  History  of  the  American  Ci»lonization  Society. 

V.  1.  The  Stanwood  FamUu ;  or  History  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 
2.  Louisa  Ralston ;  or  What  can  I  do  for  the  Heathen  i 

*'  A  little  boy  seven  years  old  had  been  sitting  long  silent  one 
efening,  when  he  suddenly  spoke  ;  '  Mother,  I  know  one  thing.' 
'  What  is  that?'  said  his  mother.  'I  never  will,  while  I  live, 
drink  a  drop  of  ardent  spirits,  or  make  a  bet,  or  bay  a  lottery 
ticket ;'  and  his  face  flushed  with  earnestness  as  he  spoke. 
'  That  is  a  good  resolution/  said  his  mother ,  '  but  what  made  you 
think  of  it  now  ?'  '  Sum  ft  king  I  read  in  my  Sabbath'School  book; 
and  1  shall  never  forget  it,*  " 

We  are  willing  to  adopt  this  as  a  text,  while  presenting  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath-school  books,  and  particularly 
on  those  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  could  wish  it 
printed  on  letters  of  gold  on  every  hand  that  moves  a  pen  for  the 

*29 
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traders  a  Sabbath*schoo1  library.  Writers  and  pnUiaherB  of 
books,  and  managers  of  Sabbath  school  Unions,  deiMwitories,  aad 
libraries,  occupy  stations  of  great  responsibility,  as  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharge  their  duties  must  materially  affect  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  great  numbers  of  their  fellow-beings,  both 
in  time  and  in  eternity.  He  who  puts  into  the  hands  of  tbc 
young  a  book  of  immoral  or  corrupting  tendency,  not  only  inflicts 
wounds  which  cannot  be  healed,  but  scatters  infectious  pestilence, 
which  will  be  &tal  in  proportion  to  the  reputation  of  the  Author, 
the  attractions  of  the  work,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
those  who  come  within  its  influence.  Let  such  a  book  be  circu- 
lated under  the  real  or  implied  sanction  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
and  its  power  of  doing  mischief  is  increased  beyond  computation. 
The  friends  of  this  Institution  naturally  look  to  its  depositories u 
storehouses  of  knowledge,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  opening 
mind,  and  safely  guarded  from  the  contaminating  influence  of 
perverted  genius.  It  is  in  the  power  of  Sabbath  school  Unioni 
to  deserve  and  secure  this  confidence,  by  furnishing  books  in  such 
numbers  and  variety  as  shall  meet  the  wants  of  the  community; 
and  every  friend  of  Sabbath  schools  has  an  interest  at  stake,  and 
a  duty  to  discharge  in  relation  to  this  matter.  As  friends  of  the 
institution,  we  claim  the  privilege  of  suggesting  a  few  thoughts 
for  the  consideration  of  the  writers,  publishers,  and  purchasers  of 
Sabbath  school  books. 

The  three  following  questions  should  be  ever  present  to  the 
mind  of  an  author :  JFor  whom  do  I  write  ?  For  what  object  do  I 
write  ?     And  hotc  shall  I  best  accomplish  this  object  7 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sabbath  school  books  are  to  be 
read  by  the  young ; — by  those  whose  tender  and  pliant  minds 
are  easily  susceptible  of  imprcpsions  which  they  will  never  lose. 
But  these  readers  are  not  always  to  remain  young.  They  will 
soon  cease  to  be  children,  and  rise  up  to  occupy  responsible  sta- 
tions in  life.  Their  books,  therefore,  should  not  have  a  tendencj 
to  keep  them  children,  but  should  assist  and  encourage  thena  to 
put  away  childish  things.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that 
these  young  readers  are  to  be  American  citizens.  They  are 
soon  to  wield  the  destinies  of  their  country  ;  and  the  writers  of 
their  books  are  assisting  to  mould  the.  character  of  the  rulers,  the 
writers,  poets,  orators,  statesmen,  ministers,  and  missionaries  of 
this  nation  ;  nor  those  of  one  generation  of  this  nation  alone,  bot 
through  them  the  character  and  destiny  of  future  generations, 
and  of  all  lands  where  the  influence  of  American  freedom,  civili- 
zation and  enterprise  shall  be  felt,  or  where  Christianity  shall  be 
extended 

But  Sabbath  school  books  should  not  be  written  exclusively  for 
children.  They  are  not  the  only  readers.  These  books  are 
carried  by  the  children  to  their  homes,  and  furnish  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  reading  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  -other 
members  of  families. '    Nor  is  this  all.     The  time  we  have  no 
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doubt  is  near,  when  the  idea  that  the  Sabbath  school  is  intended 
merely  for  children  will  be  looked  upon  with  astonishment.  The 
discovery  is  already  made,  that  the  exercises  of  these  schools  can 
be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  every  class  ot  learners  ;  and 
it  is  traly  surprising  that  it  should  have  required  forty  or  fifty 
years  to  discover  so  plain  a  truth,  and  one  of  so  much  importance. 
Couid  the  early  friends  and  conductors  of  the  institution  have 
witnessed  the  operation  of  a  school  composed  of  children,  and 
parents,  and  grandparents — ^persons  of  all  ages,  from  lisping  in- 
fancy to  the  man  of  gray  hairs,  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  all 
varieties  of  intellectual  cultivation,  to  be  found  in  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage (and  such  scenes  have  been  often  witnessed),  they  might  have 
Bpared  themselves  the  labor  of  devising  new  plans  for  securing 
and  instructing  *'  scholars  who  become  too  old  to  attend  the  Sabbath 
school,**  and  might  have  escaped  the  mortifying  disappointment 
of  seeing  their  plans  so  often  defeated.  It  is  impossible  to  esti* 
mate  the  mischiefs  which  mistaken  views  on  this  subject  have 
occasioned.  Multitudes  have  considered  the  Sabbath  school,  its 
instructions  and  books,  ias  altogether  childish  concerns.  Boys  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  have  supposed  it  a  necessary  indication 
of  manliness  to  abandon  them;  and  have  left  the  school  just  at 
the  age  when  they  most  needed  its  instructions  and  restraints. 
Besides,  two  or  three  of  the  last  years  spent  in  school  have  prob- 
ably been  rendered  nearly  useless,  by  such  ideas  of  manliness. 
Teachers,  too,  have  neglected  to  qualify  themselves  beyond  cer- 
tain limits ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  books  have 
been  prepared  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  the  Sab- 
bath school  is  only  for  children.  It  is  high  time  these  mistakes 
were  corrected.  Sabbath  schools  will  never  develope  their  full 
powers  of  doing  good,  till  better  views  prevail.  There  will 
never  be  a  supply  of  well  qualiiied  teachers,  till  they  grow  up  in 
the  Sabbath  school ;  and  parents  can  never  aid  the  teachers  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  power,  till  they  shall  mingle  with  them  in  the 
exercises  of  the  school,  and  engage  their  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings in  the  lessons  which  are  taught  to  their  children.  Let  it  not 
bo  said,  that  the  plan  of  uniting  persons  of  all  ages  for  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  must  necessarily  fail  for  the  want  of  teachers.  The 
same  argument  would  lie  against  schools  for  children.  It  re- 
quires more  skill  to  teach  a  child  than  to  teach  one  of  mature 
age.  The  ins^uction  iii  adult  classes  may  be  mutual.  All  may 
teach  ;  all  can  learn.  The  power  of  conversation  in  acquiring 
and  communicating  knowledge  is  almost  unlittiiied,  and  can  be 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  successfully  as  to  anything 
else.  Let  it  then  be  henceforth  understood,  that  the  Sabbath 
school  is  adapted  to  the  circumstancess  of  all  ages,  classes,  and 
conditions  in  the  community  ;  and  let  those  who  write  books,  or 
conduct  periodicals,  or  make  speeches  for  the  Sabbath  school, 
remember  that  they  are  acting  for  our  whole  population. 

Sabbath  school  books  are  to  be  read  by  those  who  are  to  exist 
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forerer.  Let  no  writer  of  books  or  eondoetor  of  plans  for  eds- 
eating  imtnortal  beings  ever  lose  sight  of  this  consideration.  All 
sjrstemH  of  education  which  do  not  look  Co  the  whole  extent  of 
our  existence  are  essentially  defective,  and  can  never  meet  Ue 
wants  of  men.  The  writers  of  books  may  be  exerting  an  inflQenee 
upon  their  readers  as  lasting  as  the  immortal  mind — an  influenci 
like  precious  balm,  fitted  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  soul^  or  like 
poisoned  arrows,  inflicting  wounds  which  no  art  can  cure. 

The  uifffds  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  writers  of  Sabbath  school 
books  next  claims  our  attention.  One  object  should  be  to  irnpait 
instruction.  An  author  in  this  department  should  never  prepare 
a  book  for  the  mere  purpose  of  amusing  either  himself  or  his 
readers,  if  there  are  peri<ous  who  will  not  read  except  for  amiue* 
ment,  no  friend  of  the  Sabbath  school  should  dare  assume  the 
responsibility  of  increasing  their  number.  The  fields  of  knowl- 
edge are  boundless,  and  u  ith  all  the  aids  which  can  be  furnished, 
we  are  only  able  to  eiplore  imperfectly  some  minute  portioiu. 
The  young  need  no  temptations  to  check  their  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  to  allure  them  in  the  chase  of  phan- 
toms. 

These  books  should  have  a  tendency,  not  only  to  impart  io- 
atrnction,  but  to  awaken  holy  feeling  and  excite  to  action.    It  is 
not  enough  that  men  possess  knowledge  and  understand  their 
duty.     A  man  might  possess  the  intellect  of  an  angel,  and  yet,  if 
his  heart  was  opposed  to  God,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  do  hisdaty, 
his  superior  powers  and  acquisitions  would  only  make  him  the 
more  territ)te  scourge.     It  is  not,  indeed,  the  legitimate  tendeocj 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  to  corrupt  the  heart,  and  prepare  meo 
for  mischief.     Such  an  imputation  would  reproach  the  Author  of 
our  being.     But  the  mo.^t  precious  gifts  of  God  may  be  perverted. 
That  which  is  fitted  to  make  men  wise  and  good,  may  become 
the  occasion  of  infamy  and  ruin.     This  thought  should  lead  the 
writers  of  Sabbath  school  books  to  desire,  not  merely  to  enlighten 
the  un<ier8tan(lin<^,  but  to  influence  the  heart,  to  mould  the  char- 
acter, and  to  form  their  readers  into  a  preparation  to  serve  God 
and  their  generation  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
.    It  should  be  a  leading  object  with  the  writers  of  Sabbath  school 
books  to  make  their  readers   Christians,     This  would  be  true  if 
men  were  not  immortal.     There  are  no  principles  but  those  of 
religion  which  can  safely  guide  men  through  the  dangers  and 
trials  of  this  life ;  and  surely  nothing  else  can  fit  them  for  the 
society  of  holy  iieings  in  elernity.     Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  make 
men  Christians,  in  the  ordinary  import  of  the  word.     It  is  too 
easy  a  thing  to  be  a  Christian  in  this  popular  sense.     The  spirit 
of  Christianity  must  be  elevated  to  something  like  its  primiti^^ 
standard.     The  command,  "  Go  pr<ach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," will  never  be  obeyed,  till  Christians  as  a  body  more  closelj 
follow  thpir  divine  Master,  and  bear  more  perfectly  his  heaveoif 
image. — Sabbath  school  books  must  assist  in  correcting  the  f^^ 
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HDpressioDB  eo  prevalent'  at  this  day,  in  relation  to  Christian 
character  and  enter  prize,  and  in  arousing  the  followers  of  Christ 
to  those  efforts  which  are  needed  to  evangelize  the  world.  They 
must  assist  in  training  and  marshalling  the  sacramental  host  for  a 
mighty  conflict  with  ignorance,  idolatry,  infidelity,  and  sin.  They 
should  be  fitted  to  inspire  holy  courage,  zeal,  and  persevering 
activity  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  cherish  prudence,  humility, 
charity,  a  childlike  simplicity  and  dependance,  and  a  cheerful 
spirit  of  obedience  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Captain  of  Salva* 
tion. — The  authors  of  Sabbath  school  books  should  write  both  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  and  aim,  through  their  readers,  to  check 
and  remove  guilt  and  wretchedness,  and  increase  holiness  and 
happiness  wherever  human  influence  can  be  felt. 

'  Our  third  inquiry  relates  to  ihe  means  of  accomplishing  these 
important  objects.  It  is  doutless  desirable  that  Sabbath  school 
books  should  be  written  in  a  style  which  children  may  understand, 
and  read  with  pleasure  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  study  of 
them  should  require  no  effort,  or  that  all  words  should  be  excluded 
the  meaning  of  which  children  do  not  eomprehend.  This  would 
be  as  idle  and  unreasonable  as  for  a  mother  to  use  only  the  broken 
dialect  of  her  infant,  because  it  had  not  learned  the  import  of 
more  correct  language.  It  would  be  to  encourage  children  to 
grow  up  with  habits  of  childish  imbecility. 

One  object  of  reading  should  be  to  discipline  the  mind,  to  de- 
velope  its  energies,  and  increase  the  power  of  concentrating  them 
for  worthy  pursuits.  Books  for  young  readers,  therefore,  while 
they  should  be  intelligible  and  interesting,  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  require  intellectual  effort,  and  even  occasional  assistance  from 
others,  in  order  to  be  fully  understood.  They  should  be  fitted  to 
cultivate  the  taste,  form  habits  of  reasoning  and  reflection,  and 
call  into  exercise  the  various  faculties  of  the  sool.-«^lt  is  not  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  cultivate  one  faculty,  to  the  neglect  of  others; 
but  all  should  receive  that  share  of  attention  which  is  best  calcu> 
lated  to  form  a  well  balanced  mind.  Much  as  we  deprecate  the 
influence  of  novels,  we  are  not  prepared  to  pass  sentence  of  pro- 
Bcription  upon  every  book  which  exhibits  truth  in  the  drapery  of 
fiction.  The  imaginative  faculty  was  given  us  for  wise  purposes, 
and  is  designed  to  be  cultivated  in  common  with  others.  Such 
seem  to  have  been  the  views  of  our  Saviour.  His  inimitable  para- 
bles are  a  demonstration  of  his  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  means  of  influencing  it  through  the  medium  of  language. 
The  immortal  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  holds  much  of  his  power 
over  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  brilliant  workings  of  a  vivid  but 
chastened  and  sanctified  imagination.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Doly  War.  To 
what  extent  the  genius  of  fiction  shall  have  scope  in  Sabbath 
school  books  is  a  very  nice  and  diflicult  question,  and  one  on 
which  our  limits'forbid  us  to  enter.  We  have  no  hesitation,  how« 
ever,  in  expressing  the  conviction,  that  an  undue  proportion  of 
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Sabbath  school  reading  approaches  nearer  than  is  desirable  to  the 
characier  of  fiction  ;  and  that  several  boolis  of  this  siainp  might 
with  propriety  give  place  to  others  better  calculated  to  do  good. 
Still  we  would  not  sec  the  expunging  process  carried  to  that  ex* 
tent,  which  would  ^hut  out  works  rich  in  thought  and  fitted  to 
exert  a  good  moral  influence,  merely  because  of  their  fictitiom 
character. 

Subfects  and  materials  for  Sabbath  school  books  are  as  aume- 
tons,  as  the  causes  or  influences  which  afiecl  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  our  race.  We  shall  notice  but  a  few  of  tbeni,  in- 
tending to  keep  within  the  limits  which  Sabbath  school  onions 
nsnally  prescribe  to  themselves.* 

Subjects  connected  with  tke  study  of  the  Bible  are,  perhaps 
above  all  others,  appropriate  and  important.  Books  which  illua-' 
irate  the  geography,  history,  natural  scenery,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, civil  and  religious  institutions  of  countries  and  nations 
alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  are  always  valuable.  Books  which  unfold 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Bible,  and  bring  them  to  bear  with 
weight  upon  the  character,  are  still  more  valuable.  There  are 
already  several  important  works  designed  to  assist  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible ;  but  there  is  room  for  more.  There  are  precious 
materials  in  the  sacred  volume  for  books  yet  to  be  written. 

Bioj^raphy  is  a  suitable  subject  for  the  Sabbath  school  library. 
This  branch  of  history  would  be  more  useful,  especially  to  the 
young,  if  the  writers  were  more  skilful  in  analyzing  character, 
and  could  make  their  readers  better  acquainted  with  the  process 
by  which  the  characters  they  descril>e  were  formed. 

Books  which  point  out  the  mjdes  of  giiniui^  access  to  the 
minds  of  others,  and  of  communicating  knowledge  in  the  best 
manner,  are  exceedingly  needed.  Tne  business  of  instruction  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity  and  difliculty,  which  cannot  be  ra- 
moved  without  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  aa  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  what  is  to  be  taiii^ht.     Manuals  which 

Crescribe  a  mechanical  course  for  the  instructer  to  pursue,  can 
e  of  but  little  service,  where  this  knowledge  is  wanting. 
Another  subject  deserving  the  attention  of  the  writers  of  Sab> 

•  It  seftms  to  have  been  ihe  intenllon  of  S.  S.  Unions  to  publish  only  such  books  as 
lire  suilable  Tor  8abbalh  day  rvadin^.  Without  expressing  an  opinion  as  lo  Uie  pfo- 
priety  uf  l|iefi«  limits,  we  would  Hubmil  a  few  inquiries.  iHtes  oot  the  current  impre*- 
fion  occasioned  by  this  ntsiriciion  cause  the  readio^  of  lhe.se  books  to  be  loo  mucii 
confined  to  the  Sabbath,  and  thu.s  enjcro<;s  the  lim*  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  slixl^  of 
the  Bible,  ami  family  instruclion,  on  that  day  ?  I)o  not  books  often  find  tbeir  way  lOlo 
8.  S.  libraries,  totally  unfit'  lor  Sabbath  reading;,  and  thus  impair  the  confideDcc'of 
many  ^o<id  people  in  the  managers  of  Sabbath  schools,  and  occasion  other  senoas  ia- 
furies  ?  Iloes  not  this  restriction  shut  out  fnim  iheyoun)^  many  subjects  of  vital  m- 
terett,  which  mi^t  be  bmuehi  within  tbeir  reach  by  such  libraries  ?  Does  it  not  bsiva 
the  effect  to  produce  an  undue  degree  of  sameness  in  books,  and  present  that  vatielT 
which  is  denirable  ?  Would  it  nnl  be  well  to  have  it  understood,  that  Sabfmlh 
•eliool  bo  ks  are  not  desisted  exclusively  or  chtfjiy  for  Sabbath  rcadinir,  but  that  tfaa 
lUidy  of  the  Bible,  with  such  books  and  iostruciiuiis  as  may  help  lo  understand  il,  is 
more  appropriate  for  this  day  7 — We  mi^ht  question  the  expediency  of  exchanging 
books  on  the  Sabbath,  and  o\  exchan^in^  xh^m  so  frequently  as  is  common  )  but  this 
i«  not  tho  place  to  discuss  the  abuses  of  d.  S.  libraries. 
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bftth  school  books  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  world.  The  re« 
searches  of  travellers  are  rich  in  materials,  relating  to  the  situation 
of  our  race ;  and  these  should  be  spread  before  the  thousands  of 
Sabbath  school  readers  without  unnecessary  delay.  Children  and 
youth  should  become  acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  the  heath* 
en^  before  a  selfish,  worldly  spirit  has  "  shut  up  their  bowels  of 
compassion/'  and  shielded  their  hearts  against  the  claims  of  dying 
men. 

Another  subject  with  which  Sabbath  school  books  should  make 
their  readers  acquainted,  is  the  efforts  of  modem  benetoience.  The 
benevolent  ii):$titu lions  of  the  present  day  have  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  develope  their  true  character  and  tendency ;  and 
the  rising  and  the  risen  generation  cannot  become  too  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  their  operations.  What  is  the  de- 
sign, and  what  the  practical  influence,  of  the  Bibl^,  Tract,  Mii^ 
sionary,  Education,  Sabbath  School,  Seaman's  Friend,  Prison 
Discipline,  Colonization,  Temperance,  and  Peace  Societies?  In^ 
telligent  men  in  this  community  have  no  right  to  be  ignorant  of 
these  subjects,  or  to  withhold  the  needful  information  from  their 
children.  The  past  operations  of  the  societies  which  have  been 
named,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections,  indifference,  and  oppo* 
sition  with  which  they  have  been  checked,  need  only  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  all  good  cit- 
,  izens.  Let  the  rising  generation  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  these  operations,  and  a  host  will  be  raised  up,  to  carry  them 
forward,  when  those  who  commenced  them  shall  be  sleeping  in 
the  dust. 

We  are  happy  to  find  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union 
engaged  in  the  publication  of  books  with  so  much  energy  and  skill. 
Those  we  have  selected  are  only  a  part  of  their  publications;  bat 
they  are  sufficient,  when  their  merits  shall  bcf  known,  to  secure  to 
the  Union  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  an  eniighteiied  Chris- 
tian community.  We  have  ranged  them  in  five  classes,  as  they 
aeem  to  have  been  written  by  the  same  number  of  authors." 

The  history  of  the  Pilgrims  is  in  the  conversational  style.  It 
exhibits  a  pleasant  family  circle,  in  which  Father  Allerton  is  the 
principal  speaker,  although  his  story  has  frequent  hiterruptions 
from  the  questions  of  his  inquisitive  grandchildren,  and  from  the  an- 
tbor  of  the  book,  who  was  a  visiter  in  the  family.  Perhaps  a  critic 
might  be  a  little  disturbed  by  the.  too  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
phrases  as  **  Said  I,"  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  ;  bat 
fiiults  of  this  nature  cannot  materially  diminish  the  pleasure,  of  a 
reader  who  seeks  instruction  rather  than  faults.  The  story  is  fit* 
ted  to  exert  a  good  moral  influence,  as  well  as  to  impart  correct 
information  in  relation  to  the  character,  toils,  and  sufferings  of  the 
Fathers  of  New  England. 

Philip  Everhard,  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Everhard,  while  pre* 
paring  to  enter  the  counting  room,  was  numbered  among  the  con* 
Tcrtsin  a  revival  of  religion^  which  blessed  the  institution  al 
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whieh  he  was  puraaing  his  studies.  His  parents  are  represented 
as  pious  people,  "  but  .the  concerns  of  a  prosperous  business  and 
the  cares  of  a  rising  family  so  occupied  their  tfaoaghts,  that  they 
had  never  deeply  interested  themselves  in  the  ^iritual  condition 
of  their  fellow  men/' 

It  was  after  returning  to  his  father's  family,  **  with  afiectkna 
glowing  with  all  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  his  first  lore  to 
Christ/'  and  "'with  intense  desires  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of 
study,  in  the  hope  of  one  day  becoming  a  herald  of  salvation  lo 
the  distant  heathen,"  that  Philip  related  the  history  of  the  Baptist 
Indian  Missions  in  North  America.  The  narrative  is  inter8per»> 
ed  with  the  questions  and  conversation  of  his  parents  and  sisters, 
and  presents  a  lively  and  interesting  view  of  all  the  principal  mis* 
sionary  efforts  of  the  Baptists  among  the  Indians.  We  regretted 
seeing  an  occasional  expression  which  seemed  unnecessarily  to 
betray  sectarian  partiality.  The  following  is  a  specimen.  Speak- 
ing of  the  success  of  efforts,  the  writer  observes,  *'  At  this  time 
eight  of  the  hired  men,  eleven  of  the  scholars,  and  a  Putawatto- 
my  woman  had  followed  their  Lord  in  the  ordinance  of  Baptism." 
It  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  sense  believers yb/^oio  their  Ltord 
in  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Was  Christ  baptised  unto  repent- 
ance t  The  supposition  seems  almost  irreverent.  Was  he  bap- 
tised into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  t  Pio 
one  supposes  this.  Was  he  baptised  on  making  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion  ?  No ;  for  he  was  a  professor  of  religion  long  be- 
'  fore.  To  us,  there  is  a  manifest  impropriety,  not  to  say  absurdity, 
in  the  phrase  above  quoted.  A  fault  of  this  nature  should  not  be 
permitted  to  diminish  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

The  history  of  the  African  and  Haytien  Missions  are  from  the 
same  pen,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  same 
agreeable  narrative.  Philip  Ever  hard  has  returned  to  school^  and 
the  narrative  is  given  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  sisters  at  home. 

The  Conversations  on  the  Burman  Mission  were  written  after 
some  of  the  books  in  the  fourth  class,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
style  exhibits  slight  marks  of  imitation,  and  a  want  of  that  ease 
and  naturalness  which  distinguish  tho  author  of  those  books.  Still 
it  is  a  style  which  is  easily  understood,  and  the  conversations  con- 
tain, in  a  condensed  form,  a  variety  of  information  respecting  this 
important  mission. 

The  fourth  class  contains  eleven  books,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
Conversations,  written  in  a  pleasing  familiar  style,  and  furnishing 
authentic  histories  of  the  missions  atid  other  subjects  to  which 
they  relate.  It  is  a  recommendation  of  these  books,  that  while 
they  are  easity  intelligible  to  children,  they  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest and  pleasure  by  persons  of  mature  and  cultivated  minds. 
The  facts  going  to  illustrate  the  wretchedness  of  heathenism,  and 
the  toils,  sufferings,  Und  successes  of  those  devoted  brethren  who 
are  laboring  to  remove  this  wretchedness,  are  judiciously  selected, 
snd  arranged  in  a  manner  well  fitted  to  excite  a  missionary  spirit. 
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These  rolumes  are  but  a  part  of  the  publications  of  the  industri- 
ous authoress,  who  deserves  well  of  the  friends  of  missions  and  of 
Sabbath  schools. 

The  Stanwood  Family  and  Louisa  Ralston  are  written  in  good 
taste,  and  will  well  reward  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  first 
gives  us  a  history  of  the  American  Tract  Society ;  and  the  second 
a  definite  answer  to  the  question,  '*  What  can  I  do  for  the  heath- 
en 7"  when  asked  by  a  young  lady  whose  "  means  are  limited." 
Each  of  these  volumes  exhibits  the  internal  regulations  of  a  well 
conducted  religious  family,  in  a  manner  which  will  be  useful  to 
parents. 

We  cherish  the  hope  that  the  Christian  community  are  prepar- 
ed to  welcome  books  such  as  these,  and  that  they  will  be  intro- 
duced extensively  into  Sabbath  school  and  family  libraries.  We 
hope,  too,  that  the  several  writers  will  not  lay  aside  their  pens. 
They  have  already  conferred  a  favor  upon  the  rising  generation, 
and  through  them  upon  the  heathen  world,  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, till  writers,  and  readers,  and  all  who  have  been  benefitted 
through  their  instrumentality,  shall  meet  together  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  God. 

We  cannot  close  this  article,  without  urging  the  managers  of 
the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union  to  persevere  in  the  good 
work  they  have  so  happily  commenced.  Enlist  the  best  hearts 
and  hands,  and  pour  into  our  Sabbath  school  libraries,  facts  and 
arguments,  which  shall  convince  and  arouse  this  whole  popula- 
tion, and  kindle  up  a  spirit  of  holy  enterprise  which  shall  dispel  the 
darkness  and  misery  which  now  prevail,  and  fill  the  earth  with  the 
knowledge  and  glory  of  the  Lord.  And  we  would  affectionately 
urge  parents,  teachers  and  superintend  ants  of  Sabbath  schools, 
the  pastors  of  our  churches,  and  all  instructers  of  youth,  to  aid 
this  enterprise,  by  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts 
brought  to  view  in  the  volume^  we  have  noticed,  and  introducing 
them  without  delay  to  the  attention  of  those  under  their  care.  It 
is  of  immense  importance  that  the  rising  generation  have  correct 
views  of  the  condition  and  claims  of  the  heathen,  of  the  benevo- 
lent operations  which  are  designed  to  enlighten  and  purify  them, 
and  of  the  duty  and  ability  of  every  individual  to  aid  in  relieving 
human  wo* 
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on  THI  CONNEZIOIf  OF  ADAil's  BIN  WITH  THAT  OF  HI8  FO0TBBITT* 

Extracted  from  Dr.  Austin's  **  Dissertaiions  upon  several  Pum- 
damental  Articles  of  Christian  Theology" 

'  How  do  maDkiDcl  unireraally  become  sinners  by  virtue  of  the 
relation  which  subsists  between  Adam  and  tbem,  or  as  the  conse- 
quence of  his  first  transgression  V 

Several  modes  of  explanation,  to  solve  this  question,  have  been 
proposed  by  theological  writers.  They  are  principally  the  Ibl- 
lowiug : — 

1.  Some  have  adopted  the  notion  of  the  seminal  existence  of 
all  the  posterity  of  Adam  in  his  person,  and  have  considered  them 
as  sinning  in  him,  by  virtue  of  being  so  many  parts  of  him. 

Against  this  mode  of  explanation  there  are  strong,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  unanswerably  objections.  It  is  not  an  expianatioii 
which  has  any  warrant  in  the  scripture,  even  by  a  remote  impli- 
catiou.  The  doctrine  philosophically  considered  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  mankind  did  exist  ia 
this  seminal  manner  in.  the  person  of  Adam.  It  is  dottbtlbl 
whether  they  did  in  regard  to  their  bodies,  which  are  material 
substances,  having  an  earthly  origin,  and  being  supported  by 
earthly  productions.  It  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  they  exist* 
ed  in  him  in  regard  to  their  souls,  which  are  spiritual,  immaterial, 
and  thinking  substances.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  souls  of  all 
men  were  created  at  the  same  moment  in  which  the  soul  of  Adam 
was  created,  and  lodged  in  him  as  a  kind  of  casement  There  is 
nothing  in  the  scripture  which  conveys  such  an  idea ;  and  there 
is  nothing  among  the  analogies  of  nature  which  proves  it,  or  even 
makes  it  probable. 

But  suppose  the  hypothesis,  that  mankind  did  exist  semiaally 
in  the  person  of  Adam,  were  philosophically  admissible  ;  to  make 
them  partakers  in  his  transgression  in  this  way,  they  must  have 
been  so  many  different  personal  agents,  acting  in  and  with  him  at 
the  moment,  and  not  subsequently,  at  their  birth  or  afterwards. 
For  at  their  birth,  if  not  before,  their  mere  seminal  existence  is  losL 
Is  this  rational?  Is  it  conceivable  how,  in  this  embryo  seminal 
state,  they  could  have  had  any  knowledge  of  moral  objects,  any 
consciousness,  choice,  or  agency,  as  consenting  moral  agents, 
and  by  such  a  consenting  agency  be  partakers  in  his  transgres- 
sion ? 

But,  if  this  could  be  admitted  as  a  possible  thing,  their  sia 
could  not  in  any  respect  place  them  on  equal  ground  with  him. 
They  would  have  an  existence  so  extremely  below,  and  so  unlikA 
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to,  hi8,  as  to  be  comparatively^  nothiog,  and  their  criminalitjr 
woakl  be  comparatively  nothing.  Whereas,  as  they  stand  charged 
with  sin  in  the  scripture,  they  are  considered  as  so  many  separate, 
personal  existencies,  moral  agents,  as  really  as  Adam  was. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  notion  of  a  seminal  existence 
in  the  person  of  Adam,  and  a  participation  in  his  disobedience  by 
virtue  of  it,  and  that  is,  that  upon  the  same  principle  mankind 
may  be,  and  indeed,  for  aught  that  appears,  must  be,  considered 
and  treated  as  partaking  equally  in  all  the  sins  he  committed, 
subsequently  to  bis  first  transgression.  Nay,  they  who  follow 
must  be  considered  as  acting  in  that  succession  of  ancestry  by 
Which  they  have  descended  from  Adam — in  the  persons  of  ail  of 
them,  and  to  have  participated  in  all  their  sins ;  for  the  seminal 
traduction,  upon  the  hypothesis,  actually  passed  through  them  all. 
But  this  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  ' 

2.  Some  have  supposed  that  there  was  a  deleterious  quality 
in  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  was  interdicted  to  our  first  parents; 
that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  forbidden,  partly  at  least,  on  account 
of  the  deleterious  quality  of  it;  and  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
life  had  a  contrary  quality-^that  it  was  salutary,  and  if  partaken 
of,  would  have  been  an  effectual  antidote  to  the  tendency  of  the 
noxious  quality  of  the  interdicted  tree,  and  secured  immortaljty. 
They  suppose  that  the  noxious  quality  of  the  forbidden  tree  was 
to  extend,  and  docs  in  fact  extend,  to  the  whole  race.  They 
suppose  that,  in  its  operation,  it  generates  a  feverish  appetite, 
aotmal  restlessness,  and  mental  want,. and  so  becomes  the  excite- 
ment to  the  commission  of  sin.  They  seem  to  suppose  that  all 
the  diseases  that  oppress  poor  human  nature  are  to  be  traced  to 
this  cause,  and  that  its  influence  terminates  in  natural  death. 

Whatever  currency  authority  may  have  given  to  this  notion, 
it  is  not  a  sentiment  which  the  scriptures  exhibit.  It  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  and  formidable  objections  are  arrayed  against  it.  It 
makes  the  sin  of  mankind  a  necessary  effect  of  a  physical  power 
in  nature,  and  of  want,  restlessness,  and  distress,  of  which  Adam 
was  not  a  subject  before  his  first  transgression.  Nor  is  there  any 
necessary  connexion  between  bodily  appetites  and  sinning.  Holi* 
ness  consists  as  well  with  want,  as  with  fullness;  with  a  diseased, 
as  with  a  healthful  state  of  body.  In  Christians,  bodily  infirmi- 
ties are  made  to  have  a  morally  purifying  influence. 

3.  Another  manner  of  explaining  the  derivation  of  sin  and 
gaih  from  Adam  to  his  posterity,  and  which  has  been  extensively 
received  and  taught,  among  divines  in  the  main  orthodox,  is,  that 
his  first  sin  is  imputed  to  them  by  virtue  of  a  covenant  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  instituted  between  God  and  Adam,  which, 
in  all  the  force  of  it,  comprehended  them.  They  were  to  stand 
or  fall,  remain  innocent  or  become  guilty,  be  entitled  to  reward 
or  obnoxious  to  the  death  denounced,  as  he  should  keeper  violate 
the  covenant. , 

On  this  I  remark,  that  there  13  no  evidence  in  the  scripture 
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Chat  such  a  cotenant  waa  ever  made,  or  such  a  representatrre 
responsibility  ever  ordained.  No  such  covenant  is  expressly  set 
before  us  in  the  scripture.  If  there  are  any  appearances  of  it, 
they  are  faint  indeed  ;  and  it  requires  no  little  ingenuity  to  work 
them  into  such  a  form.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  nar- 
rative given  of  the  original  transaction  ;  and  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  distinctly  presented  in  the  paragraph  in  Romans. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  moral  actions  are  persona],  and  cannot 
be  done  representatively.  '  The  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  upon  him ;  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
upon  him.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.'  No  creature  can 
vest  in  another  the  right  or  the  obligation,  to  act  morally  for  him. 
The  law  of  God  presents  to  our  view  no  such  thing.  Upon  this 
scheme,  a  man  might  personally,  that  is,  in  regard  to  his  own 
conduct,  be  as  innocent  as  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  yet  be  held  guilty 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  liable  to  punishment,  as  the  most 
atrocious  offender. 

Besides,  neither  has  this  'a  parallel  on  the  part  of  Christ,  as 
his  mediation  and  obedience  affect  his  redeemed  people.  He  is 
their  head,  indeed,  as  Adam  was  the  head  of  his  posterity  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  so  acts  the  part  of  their  moral  and  cove- 
nant representative — that  his  obedience  becomes  their  obedience, 
or  ib  ever  properly  imputed  to  them.  If  it  were,  they  would  have 
an  obedience  strictly  legal.  Their  claim  in  justice  to  the  accep- 
tance and  blessing  which  the  obedient  enjoy  would  be  valid,  and 
grace,  operating  to  save  them  from  sin  and  death,  would  be  pre- 
cluded. 

4.  Another  mode  of  explaining  this  matter  is,  that  all  men 
are  made  sinners,  as  their  sinning,  though  personal,  is  in  part  the 
execution  of  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  first  transgression.  The 
penalty  is  death.  **  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die"  This  death,  it  is  asserted,  is  of  three  kinds — death 
spiritual,  death  temporal,  and  death  eternal.  And  the  threatened 
penalty  is  supposed  to  go  over,  in  all  the  extent  of  it,  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam,  as  really  as  to  Adam  himself,  on  grounds  which 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  doctrine  that  spiritual  death, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  continuance  indefinitely  in 
a  course  of  sin,  that  is,  adding  sin  to  sin  actively  in  an  unbroken 
series,  was  a  component  part  of  the  penal  evil  denounced,  is  not 
taught  in  the  scripture,  is  a  mere  human  figment,  inconsistent  with 
law,  obligation,  accountability  and  grace.  Or  if  spiritual  death 
could  be  understood  to  be  comprehended  in  the  penal  sanction 
addressed  to  Adam,  it  must  have  been  exclusively  personal.  It 
could  not  pass  over  to  his  posterity  as  penal  evil,  constituting  them 
sinners ;  for  they  could  not  be  penally  liable  for  an  action  limited 
altogether  to  him.  Reason  cries  out  strongly  against  this ;  and 
reason  must  be  heard,  where  the  scripture  is  silent 

If  the  question  before  us  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered^ 
let  it  remain  among  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  God,  which 
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we  cannot  comprehend,  because  he  has  not  thought  it  proper  to 
give  us  the  necessary  explanation.  He  is  not  bound  to  explain 
to  us  every  part  of  his  procedure.  It  may  be  enough,  if  nothing 
appears  which  is  obviously  repugnant  to  equity  and  wisdom, 
However,  the  obscurity  which  there  may « appear  to  be  upon  this, 
and  some  other  subjects,  may  arise,  and  it  is  believed  docs  arise, 
very  much  from  the  adventitious  and  false  notions  that  have  been 
attached  to  it.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  an  intelligent  a^rent 
should  sin  or  l)e  obedient  but  by  a  personal  act.  He  must,  if  he 
sins,  transgress  a  law  which  obliges  him.  This  is  the  precise 
definition  which  the  scripture  has  given  of  sin. — '  Whosoever  com- 
mitteth  sin,  transgresseth  also  the  law^  for  sin  is  the  transgression 
of  the  law.'  It  is  his  transgression  to  whom  it  is  imputed.  I 
cannot  be  chargeable  with  a  transgression  of  my  neighbor,  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  and  in  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  partake. 

But  sin,  though  it  be  personal,  may  have  community  attached 
to  it.  It  may  act  by  confederation,  or  coalition,  among  a  number, 
a  class,  a  race  of  moral  ageuts.  This  coalition,  or  coagency,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  may  begin  in  an  individual,  and  from 
him,  as  a  kind  of  moral  contagion,  spread  through  tlie  multitude, 
be  they  more  or  less,  who  partake  in  it.  And  the  supposition 
may  be  f  lirly  made,  that  if  that  individual  had  riot  sinned,  the  rest 
would  not  have  sinned,  but  would  have  continued  with  him  in  a 
state  of  innocence. 

All  this  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  fact.  In  this  simple 
view  of  the  suhject,  a  subject  which  has  ci'eated  immense  per- 
plexity, and  infinite  altercation,  ^^resenting  a  doctrine,  which,  as 
Scott  remarks,  *  the  proud  heart  of  man  is  prone  to  deny  or  object 
to,  with  bhisphemou.s  enmity,'  the  scripture,  reason,  and  fact  per- 
fectly harmonize.  The  proud  heart  of  man  is  undoubtedly  hos- 
tile to  all  truth  which  respects  the  moral  government  of  God. 
But  the  advocates  of  orthodoxy  are  not  without  their  errors. 
And  they  should  be  careful  that  they  do  not  invest  the  lov€;|y 
form  of  truth  with  horrible  appurtenances,  to  make  her  appear 
disfigured  and  loathsome  even  in  the  eye  of  piety  itself. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  the  admission  of  this  simple 
statement  of  the  manner  of  the  transmission  in  question,  that  we 
be  able  to  assign  the  cause  of  it.  Facts  remain  undeniable, 
whether  we  are  able  to  assign  the  causes  of  them  or  not.  They 
cannot  be  altered  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  assignment  of  any 
cause,  wh  'ther  it  be  the  true  or  a  false  one. 

Let  the  cause  be  placed  in  a  divine  constitution,  or  an  efficient 
decree,  according  to  one  system ;  or  in  a  self-determining  power, 
and  the  abuse  of  liberty,  according  to  another, — it  affects  not  the 
matter  of  fact.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  accounting  for  a 
a  following  sinful  act,  than  there  is  in  accounting  for  the  first 
sinful  act.  There  is  no  more  in  accounting  for  sinful  action  in 
an  indefinite  series,  and  amongst  a  multitude  of  individuals,  than 
in  accounting  for  the  first  sin,  or  for  any  one  of  the  series.    There 
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is  DO  more  in  accounting  for  it  in  a  child^  allowing  him  to  be  m 
moral  agent,  than  in  a  man. 

The  apostacy  of  the  angels  that  fell,  and  the  apostacjr  of  man- 
kind, seem  well  enough  to  compare  together,  though  circiuii* 
Btancei  are  different.  He  who  is  now  called  Satan,  led  the  waj 
in  the  former,  and  the  rest  followed.  Adam  led  the  way  in  the 
latter,  and  his  posterity  follow.  How  did  the  revolt  of  Satan  pass 
upon  the  rest  of  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate  1  Efi- 
dently  by  their  sinning  personally,  but  connectirely — by  coales- 
cing with  him  and  with  each  other  in  this  revolt.  How  did  one 
man's  disobedience  pass  upon  many,  so  that  they  were  made, 
constituted,  or  became,  sinners  T  Evidently  in  the  same  way :  it 
could  be  in  no  other.  Though  mankind  come  on  in  succession, 
generation  following  generation,  as  to  the  time  of  their  existence, 
it  is  the  same  thing  to  God,  to  whom  the  past,  present,  and  future 
are  one,  as  if  they  had  co-existed  with  Adam  at  the  same  time 
that  he  transgressed,  and  rose  together,  as  one  great  mass  of  re- 
volters,  and  gave  their  personal  amen  to  his  disobedience. 
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We  reeord  with  pleasure  the  following  extract  from  a  Sennon  by  Rev. 
F.  W.  F.  Greenwood  of  this  city,  delivered  at  the  Installation  of  Mr. 
Thompson  at  Balem.  In  showing  that  it  is  best  for  religion  to  stand  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  have  no  dependence  on  the  state  for  support,  Mr.  Green- 
wood remarks. 

She  thus  escapes  the  degrading  associations,  compliances, 
pollutions  and  assaults  to  which  a  political  alliance  must  inev- 
itably subject  her.  She  is  not  saved  from  all  abuses,  but  she 
is  saved  from  a  great  many.  Her  forms  are  not  worn  so 
often  as  cloaks  by  ambition,  by  selfishness,  and  by  laziness. 
She  is  not  herself  obliged  to  wear  a  state  livery.  She  is  not  so 
often  wounded  in  the  house  of  her  friends,  real  or  pretended. 
She  is  not  called  to  lend  her  countenance  and  support  to  younger 
sons  and  retainers  of  great  families,  let  their  qualifications  and 
characters  be  what  they  may.  She  is  no  longer,  when  she  stands 
alone  and  by  herself,  liable  to  the  accusation,  too  often  justified 
by  appearances,  of  being  a  solemn  trick  of  the  government  to 
keep  the  governed  in  order.  When  the  government,  as  such, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  outward  support  of  religion,  it  will  be 
plainly  seen  that  religion,  if  it  be  a  trick,  is,  at  any  rate,  not  a 
government  trick,  and  the  accusation,  thenceforward,  will  be  idle, 
and  will  soon  cease  to  be  made.  And  it  is  a  poor  and  false  no- 
tion of  religion  that  she  cannot  stand  as  well  without  the  support 
of  government  as  with  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  she  stands  much 
better  without  it,  than  with  it.  Her  support  is  better,  when  sha 
ia  thrown  wholly  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  nature  which 
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God  has  ghren  them,  because  its  foundation  is  a  broader  and 
deeper  one  than  the  favor  of  princes  or  legislatures.  She  may 
lose  in  splendor,  but,  even  if  that  be  a  real  loss,  it  will  be  mOre 
than  supplied  by  an  increase  of  respectability.  The  very  fact 
that  she  stands  alone  is  an  increase  of  respectability.  Independ- 
ence is  always  respectability.  Religion  was  better  supported 
before  the  time  of  Constantino  than  after,  because  she  was  sup* 
ported  by  each  faithful  disciple's  faithful  heart.  There  is  true 
support,  and  there  only.  When  religion  is  supposed  to  require 
the  aid  of  the  civil  arm,  and  the  public  chest,  the  next  supposition 
may  very  naturally  be,  that  she  is  weak  of  herself.  That  has 
been  the  supposition,  and  she  has  been  injured  by  it.  Another 
supposition .  has  been,  that  the  tyranny,  and  the  fraud,  and  the 
rapaciousness' which,  have  so  often  been  the  consequences  of  the 
connexion  of  religion  with  human  governments,  are  to  be  imputed 
to  religion  herself;  and,  much  has  she  been  injured  by  that  also. 
Tests,  oaths,  punishments,  qualifications  and  disqualifications 
miscalled  religious,  with  all  the  temptation,  venality,  and  hypoc- 
risy, and  misery  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  have  ail  been 
connected  with  and  charged  upon  the  religion  of  the  immaculate 
Saviour,  and  his  poor,  simple,  honest  apostles.  All  this  sin,  for 
it  deserves  no  milder  name,  is  justly  to  be  referred  to  the  erroneous 
and  interested  views  and  principles  of  those  who  profess  this  reli- 
gion, especially  to  their  great  error,  that  it  needs  the  patronage, 
and  the  protecting,  and  compelling,  and  excluding  processes  of 
worldly  authority,  in  order  to  be  properly  supported  ;  but  the 
religion  itself  is  accountable  for  no  such  perversions  of  its  real 
and  original  constitution  and  spirit.  She  does  not  need  those 
worldly  aids ;  she  is  stronger,  happier,  and  healthier  without 
them ;  and  the  proof  that  she  is  so,  is,  that  they  have  always 
served  as  grounds  of  attacks  against  her.  In  fact,  by  encum- 
bering^ her  with  these  aids,  her  best  and  purest  power  over  the 
spirit  has  been  virtually  called  in  question,  and  clogged,  restrain- 
ed, and  impeded  in  its  exercise. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION  TO  THE  THEOLOGICAL  8EMINART,  ANDOTER. 

Mistakes  having  often  been  made  by  persons  at  a  distance, 
respecting  the  terms  of  admission  to  this  Seminary,  the  Trustees, 
at  their  late  meeting,  voted,  that  seasonable  and  extensive  public 
notice  respecting  these  terms  should  be  given  by  the  President. 
To  those  who  wish  to  apply  for  membership  in  the  Seminary,  in- 
formation on  the  following  points  may  be  sufficient. 

1.  The  regular  time  for  admission  is  five  weeks  after  the 
anniversary,  which  will  be  hereafter  the  second  (instead  of  the 
fourth)  Wednesday  of  September. 

2.  The  laws  require  that  every  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
Seminary  shall^  previously  to  his  examination^  produce  to  the 
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Faeulty  satisfactory  testimonials  from  persons  of  iafbrmatton  and 

respectability,  and  of  reputed  piety,  that  he  possesses  good  natural 
and  acquired  talents ;  that  he  has  been  regularly  educated  at 
some  respectable  college  or  university,  or  has  otherwise  made 
literary  acquisitions  which,  as  preparatory  to  theological  studies, 
are  substantially  equivalent  to  a  liberal  education ;  and  that  he 
sustains  a  fair  moral  character,  is  of  prudent  and  discreet  deport- 
ment, and  is  hopefully  possessed  of  personal  piety.  He  shaU 
also  exhibit  to  the  faculty  proper  testimonials  of  his  being  in  full 
communion  with  some  church  of  Christ ;  in  default  of  which  he 
shall  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  Christian  religion. 

3.  Every  candidate  thus  introduced,  is  to  be  examined  by  the 
Faculty,  with  reference  to  his  personal  piety,  his  object  in  pursu- 
ing theological  studies,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  lancrnages. 
He 'must  also  be  prepared  to  sustain  an  examination  in  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  in  the  Hebrew  Chrestomathy  of  Professor  Stuart, 
so  far  as  the  extracts  from  Genesis  and  Exodus  extend. 

4.  No  candidate  will  hereafter  be  examined  on  any  of  these 
particulars,  with  a  view  to  partial  admission  to  privileges,  such  as 
lectures,  room,  and  use  of  the  library,  till  he  is  prepared  for  ex- 
amination on  the  whole.  Nor  can  any  one  apply  for  charitable 
assistance,  the  first  year,  who  is  not  thus  examined  and  approved 
mthin  the  first  three  toeeks  of  the  year. 

6.  In- every  case  of  application  for  admission  after  the  regular 
time,  the  candidate,  besides  the  usual  requisitions  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  will  be  examined  on  all  the  studies  gone  over  by  the 
Class.  E.  PORTER,  Prtnident, 

Theol  Sem,  Andover,  3Iay  22,  1832. 

Editors  of  Newspapers  and  Periodical  Journals  throughout  the 
country,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  sacred  learning,  are  respectfully 
requested  to  insert  the  above  notice. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


1.  Saturday  Evening.  By  the  Author  or  '  The  Natural 
History  of  ENTHusiAhM.'  From  the  London  Edition.  Boston : 
Crocker  &  Brewster.     1832.     pp.  340. 

The  author  of  thia  volnme  aranres  oa  in  hia  Adyertisement  that  **  althoiagh 
ha  dedioatea  hia  pan  to  the  aerTice  of  Religion,  be  would  not  aeern  (layman 
as  ha  la)  to  trench,  either  upon  the  aeaaon,  or  tha  office  of  public  inatrnction. 
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B«t  there  remaini  open  to  him  the  Saturday  ErjuriKGi  which  deyont  per- 
■008,  whose  leisure  permits  them  to  do  so,  axe  accustomed  to  devote  to  pre- 
paratory meditation." 

Were 'it  not  for  this  premonitioni  the  hook  mi^ht  well  enough  he  taken 
for  a  yolome  of  sermons.  We  have  the  texts,  and  the  discourses,  and  very 
extraordinary  discourses  too,  notwithstanding  the  author  thus  disclaims  the 
character  and  office  of  a  preacher. 

These  discourses,  twenty-nine  in  number,  are  of  a  very  elevated  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  character.  They  are  altogether  above  the  lone  of  ordinary 
practical*  religious  instruction.  The  author  -seems  to  dwoU  in  a  region  al- 
most peculiar  to  himself— towards  which  he  beckons  congenial  spirits ; — ^and 
happy  thoy  who  are  able  to  follow  him  passibue  aqvis.  We  have  npt  yet 
sufficiently  studied  the  work  before  us  (for  it  requires  to  be  studied)  to 
•peak  of  its  merits,  as  compared  with  the  pre?ious  productions  of  the  author. 
The  Eclectic  Reviewers  have  decided — perhaps  with  truth — that  it  "  is  in 
flome  respects  adapted  to  be  the  most  popular  of  his  productions,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  powerful" — The  following  extract  will  show  in  what  light 
he  regards  Unitarianism,  and  what  are  the  present  prospects  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  mother  country.  t 

**  Were  it  asked  how  far  the  Socinian  error  now  checks  the  promulgation 
and  progress  of  the  gospel,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  so  small  a  matter 
palpable  in  our  reply.  To  affirm  that  the  great  principles  of  religion  are  at 
present  endangered  by  the  feeble  and  expiring  remains  of  Socinianism,  were 
much  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  throne  and  constitution  of  Britain  are  in 
jeopardy  by  the  lurking  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  house  of  Stuart ! 
Socinianism  no  more  makes  us  afraid  for  our  religion,  than  Jacobitism  does 
for  our  liberties. 

<*  The  contrary  is  the  fact. — We  are  strengthened  by  the  puny  heresy 
that  yet  gasps,  here  and  there  about  us. — The  modern  history — the  fate,  and 
the  present  actual  condition  of  the  doctrine,  absurdly  called  Unitarianism, 
is  quite  enough  to  convince  any  man  of  sense  that  the  sceptical  argument  is 
a  mere  sophism,  even  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  question.  And 
this  edifying  history,  and  spectacloi  does  in  fact  produce  a  proper  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  and  does  actually  seal  the  theological  argument,  as  it 
ought.  Is  Unitarianism  Christianity? — Read  the  story  of  its  rise  in  modem 
times,  of  its  progress  and  decay,  and  look  at  the  meagre  phantom  as  now  it 
haunts  the  dry  places  it  has  retired  to  !    Is  this  pitiful  shadow  Christianity  ? 

'^  It  might  be  well  if  certain  valiant  persons,  among  us  could  find  more 
profitable  employment  than  that  of  hunting  a  spectre !" 

2.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  Authority ^  Nature^  and 
Uses  of  Infant  Baptism,  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.  First 
American  Edition.     Boston  :  Peirce  &  Parker.    1832.    pp.  158. 

In  our  number  for  January,  we  announced  this  volume  as  in  press,  and  pre- 
sented an  extract  of  several  pages  on  "  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism." The  work  is  now  before  the  public,  and  we  have  no  doubt  wi^  be 
regarded  as  a  very  acceptable  offering.  After  a  long  Introduction,  the  whole 
is  divided  into  three  Sections.  In  the  first,  the  argument  is  stated  thus : 
'<  Before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  covenant  of  grace  had  been  revealed;  and 
under  that  eovenant  there  existed  a  divinely  instituted  connexion  between 
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ehiklreii  And  their  parents ;  the  ti^  and  semi  of  the  bleeein^  of  the  coTcnaM 
wtB|  by  divine  eppointment,  adminietered  to  children  ;  and  there  can  be  pro- 
duced no  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  connection  having  been  done  awmj.*" 
In  the  second,  the  author  adduces  "  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact,  that,  in- 
stead of  any  change,  eiclnsive  of  children,  having  taken  place  uniier  tka 
Kew  Testament  Dispensation,  the  children  of  converts  to  the  faith  of  the 
Ooipel  were  actually  baptised  along  with  their  parents,  in  the  time  of  tfas 
Apoetles  and  the  Apostolic  Churches.**  The  third  treats  of**  the  Natore  and 
Uaes  of  InianfBaplism,  from  which  our  previous  extracts  were  given.  The 
atyle  throughout  is  forcible  and  eloquent,  and  the  work  will  be  inslme- 
tive  and  useful  in  oar  churches. — We  have  room  but  for  a  single  extract.  It 
is  the  last  of  the  author's  Arguments  in  support  of  the  baptism  of  the  children 
of  believers. 

*'  I  have  only  one  other  particular  to  add  to  this  series.  It  is  the  remarka- 
ble fact,  of  the  entire  absence,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  of  anj 
thing  resembling  tliM  baptism  o(  households  ot  familUs,  in  theacc«>unts  of  the 
propagation  of  ih»  Gospel  by  our  Baptist  brethren.  That  the  Apostles  bap- 
tised families,  no  believer  ol  the  Scripture  history  can  doubt ;  and  we  have 
Men,  that  the  manner  in  which  such  baptisms  are  recorded,  or  referred  to, 
indicates  that  it  was  no  extraordinary  thing.  Now  it  surely  is  an  extraordi- 
nary thing,  that  in  the  journals  and  periodical  accounts  of'^  Baptist  Missions 
in  heathen  countries,  we  Hhould  never  meet  with  any  thing  of  the  kind.  1 
question,  whether,  in  the  thirty  years  of  the  history  of  thu  Baptist  Mission 
to  India,  there  is  to  be  found'a  sin^fle  instance  of  the  baptism  <if  a  hniiiotiold 
When  do  we  find  a  Bapiist  missionary  saying,  **  When  she  was  baotieed  and 
her  family*' — or,  *'  1  baptised  the  fauiily  of  Krishnoo,"  or  any  other  convex!  r 
We  have  the  baptism  of  individuals  ;  but  nothing  correspond in(r  to  tlie  apoe- 
tolic  baptism  ot  fuiniiies.  This  fact  is  a  strong  corroborative  pr«>of,  that 
there  in  some  difference  between  their  practice  and  that  of  the  Apoetlee.  If 
the  practice  of  both  were  the  same,  there  might  surely  be  expected  wame  Ik- 
tU  correspondence  in  the  facts  connected  with  it.'* 

3.  Evening  Exercises  for  the  Closet,  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year,  By  Wjlliam  Jay.  Two  Volumes.  New  York  :  Daniel 
Appleton.     1832. 

The  volumes  of  Mr.  Jay,  entitled  "  Exercises  for  the  Closet,*'  two  editions 
of  which  have  been  published  in  this  country,  were  published  in  England  as 
"  Morning  Exercises  for  the  Closet.'*  These  have  been  followed  by  the  vol- 
umes  before  us,  prepared  on  the  same  plan,  and  intended  for  the  evening. 
They  contain  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  meditations,  commonly  of  two  or 
three  pages  length,  on  select  passages  of  Scripture,  written  in  the  usual 
lively  and  interesting  manner  of  the  author.  In  his  advertisement  hs 
•zptesses  the  hope  '*  that  this  second  series  of  Exercises,  to  aid  the  Christian 
'  at  even-tide  to  meditate,'  will  be  no  less  approved  and  useful  than  the  lor- 
mer.*'  In  this  hope  we  cordially  unite,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  object  of 
it  will  be  realized. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  third  Meditation,  entitled  "  Angelic  Sta- 

dents,**  founded  on  1  Pet.  i.  12. 

'*  Angels  are  the  flower  of  the  creation ;  they  are  always  spoken  of  in 
Beripture  as  proverbial  for  their  knowledge ;  they  are»the  first  beinga  in  the 
universe  for  intelligence ;  and  are  as  much  above  men  in  ibeir  powers  as  tba 
lieavena  are  higher  than  the  earth.    If  to  these  principalities  and  powera  ii 
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iMftTenly  places  is  nitda  kaow)R  b^  the  ohacoh  tbo  nuoiilbld  wisdom  of  Ood ; 
if  the  Gospel  can  teach  them — if  it  can  enlighten  and  enlarge  their  views — ^if 
H  draws  forth  their  wonder  and  astonishmtsnt ;  how  well  maj  it  be  called 
<*  the  deep  thioge  of  Ood ;"  '« the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mjetery !"  If  after 
having  been  Pinployed  in  the  works  of  God,  and  the  administrations  of  Ui 
providence,  from  the  beginning ;  if  after  all  the  sceqes  which  have  passed 
ander  their  review  lor  so  many  ages ;  if  afier  seeing  dispensation  succeoding 
dispensation,  in  the  Patriarchal,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian  economies ;  if 
alter  iteeiog  the  fullness  of  time,  and  the  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Ho- 
1/  Ghodt;  if  after  all  this  they  were  still,  as  Peter  asserts,  diligently  explor* 
img  the  Gospel,  how  does  it  aggrandise  the  system !  This  is  tbo  system 
whose  boands  some  imagine  they  can  easily  reach,  and  whose  depths  thejr 
oan  perfectly  fathom  !  But  were  they  angels,  thoy  would  exclaim,  "  O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  un- 
■•arehable  are  his  judgements,  and  his  ways  past  6nding  out  !*' 

We  learn  also  the  excelleAey  as  well  as  the  vastness,  the  value  as  well  as 
the  immensity,  of  the  Gospel.  Would  such  beings  as  these  trifle  ?  Does  not 
their  attention  prove  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation  ?  Why  do 
thej  stai^y  it,  but  because  it  is  "  the  Gospel  of  our  salvation ;"  but  because 
it  is  .**  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  ;"  but  because,  in  redeeming 
Jaoob,  he  has  glorified  himself  in  Israel ;  but  because  they  find  displayed  in 
this  scheme  more  of  -all  his  perfections  than  is  to  be  seei^  in  all  his  other 
works  ?  We  cannot  justly  infer  the  worth  of  a  thing  from  the  attention  paid 
to  it  by  men.  They  may  be  compelled  by  authority,  biassed  by  interest, 
gorerned  by  vanity,  or  led  astray  J»y  novelty.  Even  great  men  have  had 
their  follies.  Nothing  has  been  brought  forward  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  at- 
tracted to  it  some  names  of  distinction.  And  we  have  always  proof  enough 
thdt  to  be  learnad  and  knowing  is  pot  always  to  be  wise.  But  no  objectioD 
can  lie  against  the  inference  we  here  draw — If  angels  desire  to  look  into 
these  thmgs,  the  things  deserve  to  be  looked  into. 

"Let  u«  therefore  turn  aside  from  the  little,  the  vain,  the  vexing,  the  de- 
basing, the  defiling  things  of  the  worid>  and  contemplate  the  ffreat  mystery 
oi  godliness.  Let  us  never  be  weary  in  reading,  in  hearing  of  it.  And  let 
OS  not  rest  in  a  speculative  acquaintance  with  it ;  but  taste  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious ;  and  walk  in  the  truth. — Is  it  not  to  own  them  and  confess  them 
and  giury  in  them  before  men.'*  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christy- 
angels  are  tiiy  companions.  Is  it  not  to  pray  that  the  knowledge  of  ttiem 
may  be  extended,  and  that  all  the  ends  ofthe  earth  may  see  the  salvation  of 
our  Gud  together  ?" 

4.  The  Daily  Cotnmentary ;  being  a  Selection  from  the  Expo* 
sition  of  Matthew  Henry.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Rev.  Jo* 
8KPH  Wilson.     New  York  :  J.  P.  Haven.     1832. 

"  In  Dr.  Alexander's  preface  to  Henry's  Exposition,  he  thus  expresses 
himself: — '  It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  many  years  since,  that  an  excellent 
and  useful  little  volume  of  choice  sayings  might  be  collected  from  Henry's 
Commentary  alone ;  and  if  any  reader  of  this  work  would  take  the  pains  to 
make  such  a  collection  for  his  own  use,  and  that  of  his  children  or  friends,  he . 
would  never  have  occasion  to  repent  of  his  labors.  The  exuberance  of  our 
author's  mind  in  composing  such  apothegms,  or  his  diligence  in  collecting 
them,  gives  a  peculiar  stan^ip  to  his  work,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  expositions ;  and  will  ever  render  it  valuable,  as  the  repository  of  a 
most  useful  species  of  learning,  not  to  be  found  in  such  abundance  any  whtre 
else.*  " 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  Doctor's  recommendation^ 
tad  to  famish  the  Christian  oomnumity  irith  aome  of  the  most  striking  and 
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hmniiM  patngM  in  Henrj't  ComnwDtarj.    TIm  extraets  tra  m  preaenUd 

M  to  constitute  a  regular  ■yttein  of  thoology  and  ethics,  and  so  divided  iale 
•eettons  as  to  famish  a  portion  for  each  daj  in  the  jear.  The  v«4iiiiie  vil 
be  ezeeedingljT  naelal,  especiallj  to  those  who  are  not  possessed  of  the  Expo- 
sition, and  have  not  the  means  to  purchsse  it. 

5.  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  By  William  B.  Spragitb, 
D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany.  With 
an  Introduc'tory  Essay,  by  Ljbona&d  Woods,  D.  D.  Also  an  Ap* 
pendiz,  di&c.     Albany  :  Webster  6l  Skinner.     1832. 

Besides  the  Introductory  Emat,  this  Tolnme  contuns  nine  Lectures  on  tiie 
following  subjects:  Nature  of  a  Kevival;  Defence  of  Revivals ;  QhstacJeste 
RevivaU ;  Divine  Agency  in  Revivals ;  General  Means  of  prodocin^  and 
promoting  RevivaU ;  Treatment  due  to  awakened  Sinners ;  Treatment  dna 
•  to  youAff  Converts;  Evils  to  be  avoided  in  Connexion  with  Revival* ;  R^ 
salts  of  Hevivals.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  Letters  (some  of  tfaam  of 
considerable  length  and  of  great  value)  from  twenty  clergymen— anMBf 
the  most  diatidguished  in  our  countryi  and  of  six  religions  denominati 
bearing  their  united  testimony  to  the  value  of  Revivals,  and  euggestin^ 
portant  hints  as  to  the  beat  mode  of  promoting  and  conducting  them. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  author  of  these  Lectures,  we  scarcely 
say  that  they  poaaeas  atrong  attractions,  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
pleasuie.    The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph: 

'*  Panse  now  for  a  moment  on  the  eminence  to  which  we  are  brought,  and 
so  far  as  you  can,  let  your  eye  take  in  at  a  glance  the  results  of  revivals,  as 
they  respect  botii  worlds.  Under  their  influence  see  the  cause  of  moral  ren- 
ovation advancing,  until  thia  earth  every  where  brightena  into  a  field  of  mil* 
lenial  beauty. '  Behold  also  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  kindling  with  higher 
rapture  in  view  of  these  wonderful  works  of  God !  Not  only  those  who  have 
been  subjects  of  revivals,  but  those  who  have  not,  not  only  the  ransomed  ef 
U>e  Lord  but  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  and  even  Je> 
hovah  who  is  over  all  blessed  forever,  rejoice,  and  will  eternally  rejoice,  in 
these  triumphs  of  redeeming  grace.  And  thia  joy  and  glory  is  not  only  to 
be  perpetual,  but  to  be  perpetually  progreasivo.  Bay,  then,  whether  such  re- 
sults will  not  justify  the  church  even  now  in  beginning  her  song  of  triumph  ? 
Which  of  the  angela  will  think  she  is  premature  in  her  praises,  if,  when  she 
looks  abroad,  and  sees  what  God  has  wrought  for  her  already  in  her  revivals, 
she  should  hc^tn  to  ascribe  blessing,  and  honor,,  and  glory,  and  power,  unto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb  ?  Be  this  then  the  song 
of  the  church  as  she  travels  on  here  in  the  wilderness,  while  she  rejoices  in 
the  smiles,  and  leans  upon  the  arm,  and  looks  forth  upon  the  gracious  tri- 
umphs of  her  living  Head.  Be  this  her  song  on  the  morning  of  Uie  milleniil 
dav.  Let  that  bright  jubilee  be  ushered  in  by  the  echoing  and  re-echoing  of 
this  hymn  of  praise  all  round  the  arch  of  heaven.  Let  the  church  on  Out 
glorious  occasion  count  up  if  she  can  all  the  revivals  which  have  contributed 
to  her  enlargement,  and  brought  glory  to  her  Redeemer,  and  say  what  so 
well  becomes  her  as  to  take  this  language  of  thanksgiving  upon  her  lips. 
Let  this  bo  her  song  when  her  enemies  have  all  gone  into  confusion  and  tak- 
en up  an  eternal  wailing ;  when  she  is  herself  glorified  and  enthroned  on  the 
fields  of  immortality,  and  privileged  to  wi^k  in  the  full  vision  of  God ;  ^wben 
the  complete  triumph  of  redemption  shall  every  where  be  acknowledged,  and 
shall  awaken  joy  or  asony  that  is  to  endure  forever.  From  ihe  most  distant 
point  in  eternity  which  an  angel's  mind. can  reach,  let  the  church,  when  she 
remembers  these  scenes  of  mercy  through  which  she  is  now  passing,  stiH 
■bout  forth  her  high  prises  in  the  same  noble  song  ;  and  let  seraphim  and 
cherubim,  and  the  whole  angelic  choir  of  the  third  heavens,  join  to  increase 
the  melody : — *  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  thai 
litteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lanb  Ibrever  and  ever.  Amen  1'  " 
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COMMUNICATIONS, 


LETTERS   TO    YOUNG   MINISTERS. 
LETTER     VI. 
BkLVTBD  BrSTBEBJI   AMD  FuSHDS, 

In  the  last  letter,  I  attempted  an  explanation  of  those  passa- 
ges ojf  Scripture  which  represent  the  sinner  as  unable  to  be- 
lieve and  obey.  It  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  made  evident,  that 
the  inability  spoken  of,  consists  wholly  in  .manV  sinful,  per- 
verse disposition  ;  in  the  wickedness  of  his  heart ;  in  his  crim- 
inal aversion  to  spiritual  good.  This  deep  and  desperate  wick- 
edness of  man's  heart,  which  is  a  thing  of  a  moral  or  spiritual 
nature,  not  physical,  is  the  obstacle,  and  the  only  obstacle,  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  his  faith  and  obedience,  and  effectually 
prevents  his  return  to  God.  In  view  of  this  obstinate  deprav- 
ity of  the  sinner,  the  inspired  writers  declare  that  he  cannot 
believe ;  that  he  cannot  please  God.  I  remarked  on  the  per- 
fect simplicity  with  which  they  use  this  language ;  and  endeav- 
ored to  shew  that  such  language  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  thing  intended  jusdy,  and  with  sufficient  force.  Con- 
sidering this  language  to  be  the  language  of  feeling  and  of 
common  life,  I  concluded  that,  in  imitation  of  the  inspired  wri- 
ters, we  may  and  ought  familiarly  to  use  it  at  the  present  day. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  departing  from  Scripture  example  I 
examined ;  and  in  doing  this  I  remarked  freely  upon  what  I 
considered  the  natural  results,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  actual 
lesults,  of  giving  up  the  kind  of  phraseology  found  in  the  Bi- 
Ue,  and  substituting  a  phraseology  which  is  of  a  diflerent  and 
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opposite  import  Let  me  just  add  here  that,  without  taJdng 
these  results  particularly  into  view,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that 
any  ministers  of  Christ  should  think  it  suitable  for  them  to  set 
aside  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  and  prefer 
those  which  man's  ^^nsdom  teacheth.  It  is  our  duty  and  our 
privilege  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  leftm 
of  them.  But  who  are  we,  that  we  should  think  ourselves  com- 
pelent  to  mend  their  instructions,  either  as  to  matter  or  man- 
ner? 

But  there  is  still  one  particular  view  to  be  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  addition  to  what  I  advanced  in  the  last  letter.  Those 
ministers  who  avoid  the  phraseology  of  Scripture  as  to  the 
sinners'  inability,  do  it  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
him  against  mistake,  and  bringing  him  to  know  tlie  truth. 
They  allege  that,  if  you  tell  the  sinner,  he  cannot  come  to 
Christ  unless  he  is  drawn  of  the  Father,  and  that  he  has  a  car- 
nal mind  which  is  not  subject  to  the  divine  law,  neither  indeed 
can  be ;  he  will  be  disposed  at  once  to  pervert  this  representa- 
tion, and  to  make  it  an  occasion  of  justifying  himself  in  sin. 

The  allegation,  I  acknowledge,  is  too  true.     It  is  a  common 
fact,  that  the  sinner  is  inclined  thus  to  pervert  the  doctrine  of 
his  inability,  to  the  ruin  of  his  immortal  int^ests.     Perhaps 
there  is  no  one  of  his  refuges  of  lies,  which  he  is  with  more 
difficulty  brought  to  abandon.     But  have  we  a  right  to  suppress 
a  truth,  clearly  taught  in  the  Bible,  because  the  unrepenting 
sinner  will  pervert  it  ?     Is  it  left  to  our  discretion,  to  declare,  or 
not,  as  we  may  judge  expedient,  any  of  the  doctrines  made 
known  by  revelation  ?    Or  are  we  at  liberty  to  new-model  any 
of  those  doctrines,  so  that,  as  preached  by  us,  they  shall  be,  or 
even  appear  to  be,  essentially  different  from  what  they  are,  as 
set  forth  by  the  word  of  God  ?    When,  in  the  general  account 
of  their  instructions,  the  inspired  writers  give  a  particular  rep- 
resentation of  a  subject;  are  we  at  liberty,  when  we  judge  it 
best,  to  give  a  different  and  opposite  representation  ?  And  when, 
in  relation  to  a  particular  subject,  they  use  a  word  uniformly  in 
one  sense ;  is.it  safe  and  proper  for  us  to  use  the  same  word  in 
relation  to  the  same  subject,  in  a  sense  widely  different  ?  ,If  in 
these  respects  we  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  act  as  we  judge 
expedient,  and  if  in  the  business  of  preaching  we  exercise  thia 
Iil]^rty  ]  how  fearful  wiU  be  the  consequences !  If  we  may  thus 
use  our  discretion  in  regard  to  dne  doctrine,  we  may  in  r^gmid 
to  another.    Accordingly,  if  we  find  that  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  man's  depravity,  of  the  atonement,  the  influence  of  the  ^xirit, 
the  divine  purposes,  divine  sovereignty,  the  endless  punishmaat 
of  the  wicked,  or  any  other  doctrines  of  the  BiUe,  occasion 
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difficulties  and  objections  in  our  own  minds,  or  in  the  minds  of 
others ;  we  may  curtail  them,  or  new- model  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  those  difficulties.  Ministers,  who  have  not 
been  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  authority  of  revelation,  have  act- 
ed on  this  principle.  They  have  felt,  and  have  seen  that  others 
have  felt,  strong  objections  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  as  they 
are  set  forth  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  to  remove  all  occasion  of 
such  objections,  they  have,  some  in  one  way,  and  some  in  an- 
other, given  up  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  sub- 
stituted their  own  reasonings  or  fancies  in  their  stead.  If  we 
act  on  this  principle,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  us  to  pretend  that  we 
receive  the  Bible  as  our  guide.  We  do  in  fact  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  our  own  reason  and  our  own  feelings  ;  and  we  do  this 
even  in  those  cases  of  difficulty,  in  which  we  most  need  te^be 
guided  by  that  Avisdom  which  is  from  above. 

Those  who  are  invested  with  the  ministerial  office,  are  under 
sacred  obligations  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God,  whether 
men  will  hear,  or  forbear.  The  disposition  of  sinners  to  take 
offence  at  any  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  pervert  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  be  to  them  a  savor  of  death  unto  death,  is 
certainly  no  rea-son  why  that  doctrine  should  be  withheld,  or 
why  it  should  be  so  shaped  as  not  to  agree  with  the  Scriptures. 
I  maintain  all  this  in  regard  to  the  present  subject.  We  are 
not  at  liberty  from  any  consideration  whatever,  to  avoid  the 
representation  which  the  Bible  makes  respecting  the  sinner's 
inability,  and  certainly  not  to  make  a  representation  which  is 
contrary. 

But  I  will  suppose  that,  from  benevolent  motives,  you  tell 
the  sinner,  in  language  which  contradicts  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  that  he  himself  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  his 
salvation  ;  and  I  will  suppose  that  in  this  way  you  succeed  in 
taking  from  him  one  occasion  of  self-justification,  one  reftige  of 
lies;  will  he  not,  unless  prevented  by  divine  grace,  quickly  find 
another,  and  that  as  false  and  fatal  as  the  one  you  have  taken 
away  ?  The  sinner's  heart,  when  pressed  with  the  obligatiohs 
of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  is  exceedingly  fruitful  in  evasions 
and  excuses.  There  is  no  divine  truth  which  he  may  not  turn 
to  his  own  hurt.  If  you  assert  the  infinite  benevolence  of 
God ;  he  can  say ;  *  if  God  is  so  benevolent,  surely  he  will  not 
cast  me  into  a  state  of  endless  misery.'  If  you  declare  the  di- 
vine justice^  and  show  from  the  Scriptures  how  it  will  mani- 
fest itself;  he  can  say ;  *  such  justice  would  be  so  inconsistent 
with  goodness,  and  would  invest  the  divine  character  with  so 
dreadful  a  severity,  that  I  cannot  admit  the  idea  of  it;'  or  he 
can  say ;  '  a  character  marked  with  such  severity  can  never  be 
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regarded  aa  an  object  of  love.'  If  you  (Hreacb  the  doctrine  of 
God's  eternal  and  immutable  purpoees,  and  affirm,  according  to 
the  ScriptureS)  that  Crod  doeth  aU  things  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will,  and  makes  even  the  sins  of  men  the  means  of 
glorifying  himself;  the  sinner  can  say ;  ^^  why  doth  he  yet  find 
&ult  ?"  If  you  tdl  him,  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  the  woiU ; 
he  can  make  that  the  ground  of  hope,  though  he  lives  in  sin. 
If  you  tell  him,  that  God  often  chooses  to  show  the  abundance 
of  his  grace  by  saving  the  chief  of  sinners ;  he  can  say )  ^ki 
us  then  sin  that  grace  may  abound.'  Indeed  you  can  tuirdl? 
name  a  doctrine  of  revelation  which  the  careless,  or  the  balf- 
awakened  sinner  may  not  turn  into  an  apology  for  sin,  or  a 
ground  of  objection  against  the  divine  character.  The  same 
will  be  found  true  in  regard  to  the  representation  which  is  so 
often  made  at  the  present  day,  of  the  sinner's  ability,  and  which* 
for  the  present,  I  vnll  admit  to  be  correct  Is  it  certain  that  th'b 
representation  will  always  have  the  influence  intended  by  those 
wno  make  it?  However  true  it  may  be,  is  it  not  liable  to  be  misap- 
prehended and  perverted  1  And  may  it  not  occasion,  and  does  it  not 
sometimes  actually  occasion,  the  most  dangerous  consequences? 
If  you  tell  the  sinner,  in  strong  and  unqualified  language,  that, 
without  the  influence  of  tlie  Spirit,  he  is  ftiUy  able  to  repent, 
and  obey  the  Gospel ;  he  can  ask,  and,  if  he^beUeves  you,  be 
vrill  be  Ukely  to  ask ;  '  why  should  I  then  pray  for  that  in- 
jlueTice  ?  Why  shoiUd  I  ask  such  a  Javor  of  God,  when 
I  am  perfectly  competent  to  work  out  my  own  salvation 
without  it  7  And  if  believing  and  obeying  the  Gospel  is  at- 
tended  with  no  difficulty, — if  it  is  so  exceedingly  easy  as 
some  represent ;  the  sinner  may  comfort  himself  with  the 
thought,  that  he  can  quickly  do  that  work  at  any  time  when 
he  pleases ;  that  he  has  no  occasion  to  give  himself  any  trouble 
about  it,  and  may  safely  postpone  it  to  some  future  opportunity. 
Such  is  the  disposition  of  the  sinner  to  pervert  or  evade  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  induce  him  to  put  away  his  sins.  This 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Our  own  experience  has  taught  us  how 
hard  it  is  to  convert  men  to  God,  even  by  a  faithful  exhibition 
of  the  most  momentous  truths  of  revelation.  And  surely  we 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  better  in  this  work  by  a  mode  of  preach- 
ing which  is  of  questionable  propriety,  and  which  differs  even 
in  appearance,  from  the  word  of  God. 

I  have  already  dwelt  long,  perhaps  too  long,  on  this  subjecu 
I  consider  it  very  possible,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  pr^ent 
day  may  have  led  me  to  give  it  too  high  a  place  in  my  thoughts, 
and  to  attach  too  great  consequence  to  it.  In  this  matter  I 
must  cast  myself  upon  the  forbearance  and  candor  of  my  breth- 
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ren.  My  mistake,  if  I  have  committed  one,  has  arisen,  I  think, 
;lrom  the  reverence  which  I  feel  for  the  word  of  God,  and  my 
earnest  desire  that  all  men,  especially  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
may  never  fail  to  regard  it  as  the  only  infallible  standard. 

As  so  much  is  said  about  the  practical  tendency  of  different 
modes  of  preaching,  I  wish  a  httle  more  particularly  to  com- 
pare the  two  modes  which  I  have  had  in  view ;  one,  the  recent 
mode,  adopted  by  those  whoafBrm  directly,  and  in  terms  gen- 
erally unqualified  and  unexplained,  that  the  sinner  is  perfectly 
able  to  do  all  that  God  requires,  and  who  take  pains  to  make 
this  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  complete  ability,  without  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit,  as  prominent  as  possible ;  the  other  mode, 
the  one  adopted  by  those  who  more  exactly  conform  to  the  in- 
spired teachers  as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  instruction 
they  give  on  this  subject. 

So  far  as  the  results  of  past  experience  are  concerned,  whether 
in  former  times,  or  more  recently,  I  maintain,  that  no  argu- 
ment can  fairly  be  made  out  in  favor  of  the  first  mode  of 
preaching  above  mentioned.  Those  whose  preaching  on  the 
subject  under  consideration  has  been  more  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  God,  have,  to  say  the  least,  had  as  much  success 
in  promoting  true  conviction  of  sin,  and  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ,  as  those  who  have  been  so  fond  of  discoursing  on  moral 
agency,  and  of  setting  forth,  in  a  strong  light,  the  power  and 
sufficiency  of  the  sinner.  What  uninspired  men  ever  preached 
in  a  more  impressive  manner,  or  with  more  success,  than 
Whitefield  and  Edwards  ?  Formerly  indeed,  as  rea4ers  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  well  know,  the  view  of  man's  ability  on 
which  I  have  animadverted,  was  peculiar  to  Pelagians  and  So- 
cinians.  I  do  not  mention  this'  in  the  way  of  reproach,  or  kit 
the  purpose  of  denouncing  any  man  who  sustains  the  ofiSce  of 
a  Christian  minister ;  but  as  a  historical  fact,  which  deserves 
serious  consideration.  Pelagius  and  Socinus  and  their  follow- 
ers were  the  men,  who  roundly  asserted,  that  the  sinner  is  fully 
able  to  believe  and  obey,  that  he  has  in  himself  all  the  power 
which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  work  which  God  requves, 
and  that  the  divine  requirements  would  not  be  just,  if  the  case 
were  otherwise.  It  afibrds  me  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  say, 
that  many  of  those  who,  of  late  years,  have  used  a  phraseology 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  described,  have  evi- 
dently had  a  meaning  widely  dififerent  from  the  views  of  those 
ancient  sects,  and  have  shown  that  they  are  attached  to  the 
general  system  of  doctrines  embraced  by  the  churches  of  the 
KefiMrmation.  And  it  is  with  pleasure  I  add,  that  some  who 
have  carried  their  notion  of  human  ability  to  a  high  point,  and 
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have  in  stroQg  terms  represeDted  the  sinner  as  perfectly  able  of 
himself  to  do  whatsoever  God  requires,  have  been  very  impiea- 
sive  and  successful  preachers.  But  they  have  been  no  moie 
successful  than  others.  And  in  my  q>iniou,  the  success  tbey 
have  had  in  promoting  true  religion,  has  not  been  owing  to  thn 
part  of  their  preaching.  In  respect  to  this,  I  apprehend,  the; 
have  been  in  an  error,  an  error  in  language,  if  not  in  thought 
But  this  is  not  the  only  thing  they  have  preached.  They  l^ve 
held  forth  the  doctrine  of  man's  Ibllen,  guilty,  ruined  state,  the 
atonement  of  a  divine  Redeemer,  the  necessity  of  being  renew- 
ed by  the  Holy  Spiiit,  justification  by  the  grace  of  God  through 
taith,  divine  sovereignty  in  the  salvation  of  onners,  and  otba 
evangeUcal  doctrines.  And  God,  who  is  of  great  forbearaooe 
and  mercy,  has,  I  believe,  passed  by  what  has  been  erroneous, 
and  has  blessed  the  sound  and  scriptural  part  of  tlieir  preacbiog 
as  the  means  of  saving  many  sinners.  Thus  graciously  don 
God  deal  with  us,  and  carry  on  his  work  in  the  midst  of  our 
imperfections.  Now  when  some  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ha?e 
confidently,  and,  as  it  has  seemed,  rather  boastingly,  attributed 
their  own  success,  or  that  of  their  brethren,  to  certain  peculior- 
ities  in  their  preachings  particularly  to  the  one  just  mention- 
ed, I  have  thought  it  a  litlle  stiange,  that  it  should  not  occur 
to  them,  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  they  are  very  liable 
to  mistake,  and  that  the  success,  which  they  are  bo  fond  of  at- 
tributing to  their  peculiarilieSy  may  much  more  probably  be 
owing  to  the  blessing  of  God  upon  those  plain  Scripture  truths^ 
which  they  preach  in  common  with  others.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  ascribe  even  to  our  most  wi^  and  faithful  efforts,  much  less 
to  our  errors,  that  usefulness  of  ours,  which  we  ought  to  ascribe 
to  the  forbearance  and  grace  of  God. 

A  word  more  as  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  representatioD 
referred  to.  A  feeling  of  independence  cuid  self-sufficiency  ie 
one  of  the  most  common  feelings  in  tlie  heart  of  the.  unhumbled 
sinner ;  it  is  one  which  is  very  haid  to  be  subdued,  and  very 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  God.  Consider  now  the  unqualified  as- 
sertion, that  the  sinner  has  complete  ability ^  unaided  by  ^ 
vine  grace,  to  work  out  his  own  seUvcUicn.  Is  such  an  as- 
sertion as  this  suited  to  humble  the  sinner's  pride,  or  to  take 
away  the  fond  conceit  he  has  of  his  own  sufficiency  and  ind^ 
pendence  1  The  means  which  the  sacred  vn'iters  use  to  pro- 
duce humbleness  of  mind,  are  very  different  from  this.  They 
teach  the  sinner  that  he  has  destroyed  himself,  and  that  his 
help  is  in  God,  and  in  God  alone ;  that  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  unless  he  is  born  again,  "  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  naan,  but  of  God." 
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The  work  of  God's  Spirit  conqpiree  with  his  word,  in  teaching 
the  sinner  the  same  thing, — ^in  bringing  him  to  feel,  that  he  is 
dead  in  sin,  that  he  can  of  himself  do  nothing  spiritually  good, 
and  that  repentance,  faith  and  love,  though  manifestly  his  duty, 
can  never  spring  from  his  unsanctified  heart.  It  may  be  said, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  ability,  if  rightly  preached, 
and  if  received  and  applied  by  the  sinner  as  it  ought  to  ))e,  will 
bring  him  to  the  same  state  of  mind  as  has  now  been  describ- 
ed ;  that,  by  taking  away  the  plea  of  inability,  it  will  take 
away  all  idea  of  excusing  himself  in  sin,  and  that  it  will  pro- 
duce in  him  self-condemnation  and  self-despair,  and  lead  him 
to  pray  as  the  publican  did,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 
I  answer,  it  may  be  so  indeed  if  the  preacher  in  other  respects 
holds  the  doctrines  of  grace, — ^if  he  clearly  exhibits  the  divine 
law  in  all  its  extent,  and  the  sinfulness  of  man  in  all  its  hate- 
fulness  and  aggravations,  and  other  essential  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  if  these  truths  are  made  effectual  by  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  , 
unqualified  declaration  of  the  sinner's  complete  ability  has 
ordinarily  any  influence  at  all  favorable  to  such  a  result.  In 
my  view  the  Scripture  representation,  &ithfully  explained  and 
eniforced  by  the  preacher,  and  rightly  understood  and  applied 
by  the  sinner,  will  have  an  influence  £bu:  more  favorable^  Un-  < 
der  this  influence,  the  sinner,  so  &r  from  making  his  inability 
an  excuse  for  impenitence,  will  see  that  the  very  declaration  of 
Scrqiture  that  he  cannot  come  to  Christ,  and  cannot  please 
God,  is  a  declaration  of  nothiog  but  the  desperate  wickedness 
of  his  heart,  and  the  righteousness  of  his  condemnation. 

We  ought  never  to  forget,  that  any  mode  of  preaching,  even 
the  most  Scriptural,  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  always  be  con- 
verted to  a  bod  use  by  the  unhumbled  sinner  ;  and  certainly, 
that  it  will  never  be  productive  of  any  saving  good,  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  special  operation  of  the  Spirit.  That  God 
has  promised  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convince  the  world  of  sin  and 
to  renew  the  heart,  is  the  only  ground  we  have  to  hope  tbit 
sinners  will  be  saved  from  their  fidse  refuges,  and  persuaded  to 
repeat.  And  when  sinners  pervert  Scripture  tiuth,  and  make 
it  an  excuse  for  disobedience  ;  it  is  because  they  love  disobedi- 
ence and  dislike  the  truth,  and  not  because  Scripture  truth  has 
any  thing  exceptionable  in  it,  either  as  to  matter  or  form.  How 
then  is  a  remedy  to  be  obtained  ?  Not  from  concealing  or  new- 
modelling  what  the  Bible  teaches,  but  from  clearly  explaining 
and  earnestly  incidcating  it,  as  the  appointed  means  of  enlight- 
ening and  converting  sinners,  and  from  that  effectual  influence 
of  the  Spirit  which  cdone  turns  the  heart  to  love  and  obey  the 
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Crospel.  Onlj  let  sinners  attend  in  serious  earnest  to  the  trath, 
and  have  this  effectual  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  how  qukki]^, 
without  the  help  of  any  contrivances  of  ours,  will  they  cease 
to  plead  their  inability  as  an  apology  or  paUiation  fcr  thor 
sins  !  Yea,  how  quickly  will  they  regard  their  inability  as  their 
own  fault,  and  make  it  a  subject  of  the  most  sincere  and  peni- 
tent confession  before  €rod ! 

After  animadverting  so  freely  on  the  bdd  and  unqualified 
language  which  has  of  late  years  been  used  respecting  man's 
ability,  and  which  I  most  serioudy  believe  to  be  at  v&iiaiioe 
wHfa  the  word  of  €rod,  and  of  a  very'  hurtfol  tendency,  I  can- 
not content  myself  without  making  a  few  additional  r^narks^ 
— ^remarks  prompted  by  candor  and  justice,  as  w^  aflfedion, 
towards  ^  large  number  of  men  distinguished  for  their  inldli- 
gence,  p^y,   and  usefulness.     Calvinistic  ministers  in   New 
England  "^  generally,  and  many  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  some  in  Great  Britain,  have,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
often  represented  the  sinner  as  able,  in  an  imporkuit  sense,  to 
comply  with  the  divine  requisitifms.     I  am  well  satisfied  that 
the  notion  of  man's  ability,  as  it  has  lain  in  the  mtncb  of 
those  excellent  men,  and  as  it  has  been  received  by  many  oth- 
ers, has  been  essentially  correct,  and  that  the  object  at  which 
they  have  aimed  has  been  one  of  vast  moment.     They  have 
observed  the  general  propensity  of  the  ^nner  to  justify  himself 
by  pleading  his  inability  to  obey  the  Gospel.     They  have  seen 
this  perversion  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  man's  depravity  and 
impotency  to  be  of  fatal  tendency,  producing  the  most  fear- 
ful insensibflity,  and  rendering  their  labors  in  the  ministry  a 
savor  of  death  unto  death.     Influenced  by  feelings  of  benevo- 
lence, they  have  wished  to  take  away  from  the  sinner  this  ddu- 
sive  plea,  and  to  make  hiin  feel  that  he  is  under  a  perfect  obli- 
gation to  repent  and  obey  all  the  divine  precepts,  and  thai  he 
is  without  excuse,  if  he  continues  in  sin  or  delays  repentance  a 
single  moment.   And  this  they  have  attempted  to  do  in  various 
ways,  and  particularly  by  maintaining  that  man,  as  a  morel 
agent,  has  an  ability  to  comply  with  the  divine  requirements. 
They  have  labored,  and  with  evident  success,  to  prove,  that 
there  is  no  stieh  inability  as  the  sinner  pleads,  that  is,  none 
which  is  inconsistent  widi  his  oUigation,  •  or  which  furnishes 
the  least  excuse  for  his  impenitence.     They  have  thus  ex- 
posed the  fatal  deception  which  every  one  who  makes  this  |dea 
practises  upon  himself. 

New  England  divines  have  taken  great  pains  to  mark  very 
clearly  the  difference  between  that  kind  of  inability  which 
excludes  obligation  and  ill-desert,  and  that  which  consisia  in 
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Che  depravity  of  the  heart,  and  which  ccnstitutes  blame-wor- 
thiness.  When  they  assert  the  sinner's  ability,  they  do  it,  not 
in  opposition  to  the  inability  attributed  to  him  in  the  Bible,  but 
in  opposition  to  an  incUnliti/  which  would  exempt  him  from 
blame.  They  apply  to  the  subject  of  religion  a  maxim  which 
18  acknowledged  to  be  true  and  important  in  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life,  namely,  that  no  man  is  under  obligation  to  do  what 
is  beyond  his  ability.  Their  great  object  is  to  clear  up  the  no- 
tion of  obligation,  and  to  make  a  strong  impre^ion  of  it  on  the 
conscience  and  heait,  and  so  to  produce  conviction  of  sin,  and 
prepare  the  way  {(x  evangelical  faith.  But  they  do  not  stop 
with  declaring  the  ability  of  man  as  a  moral  agent.  They 
teach  also  that,  as  a  sinner^  he  is,  in  a  very  important  sense, 
the  subject  of  an  inabiliti/.  Not  that  there  is  an  ability  and 
inability  in  the  same  sense.  This  would  imply  a  contradiction. 
But  it  is  no  contradiction,  to  say,  that  in  one  sense  a  man  is 
able  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  in  another  sense  unable.  The 
writers  and  preachers  here  referred  to,  are  careful,  how- 
ever, not  to  leave  us  in  ignorance  what  these  different  senses 
are.  They  give  us  definite  information.  They  call  the 
ability  which  msin  has  to  obey  God,  natural  ability  ;  and  by 
this  they  mean,  that  he  has  such  a  constitution  of  mind,  or 
such  powers  and  faculties,  as  constitute  him  a  moral  and  ac- 
countable being,  a  fit  subject  of  law  ;  in  other  words,  that  he 
has  all  which  is  necessary  to  obedience,  if  his  heart  were 
right.  The  want  of  a  right  heart,  or  a  total  disinclinatiou  to 
what  is  spiritually  good,  which  is  an  effectual  obstacle  to  re- 
pentance and  faith,  is  what  they  understand  by  the  inability  of 
the  sinner,  so  frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture ;  and  to  distin- 
guish it  from  an  inability  which  would  be  incompatible  with 
obligation,  they  call  it  moral  inability, — that  is,  an  inability  of 
a  moral  kindy  consisting  in  the  depravation  of  man's  moral 
disposition^  and  not  in  the  want  of  natural  faculties  or  oppor- 
tunities. 

Such  as  I  have  now  briefly  described  is  the  doctrine  advocated 
by  Edwards,  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Smalley,  West,  and  Dwight, 
and  by  the  majcN'ity  of  ministers  in  New  England  since  the 
time  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins,  and  by  many  out  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Now  men  have  a  right  not  only  to  think  for  themselves,  but 
to  express  their  opinions  by  such  words  and  phrases  as  they 
judge  most  suitable.  And  I  think  it  will  be  diificiult  for  us  to 
find  any  better  way  than  that  above  mentioned,  to  make  the 
distinction  which  is  intended  in  this  case,  unless  we  resort  di- 
rectly to  the  Holy  Scriptures^  and  are  corUent  with  merely 
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using'  and  explaining  the  language  of  inspiration.  In 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  others,  making  the  word  of  God  our 
rtde,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, is  what  I  have  been  led  to  consider  as  most  consisteiii 
with  our  character  as  Christians,  and  fitted  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  promote  the  object  of  the  ministry.  Why  sbould  wt 
not  be  satisfied  with  that  precious  vohime  which  was  given  by 
in^iration  of  God  1  Why  not  give  our  cordial  "  consent  lo 
wholesome  words,  even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrisl,^ 
and  of  those  holy  apostles  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Hdy  Ghost  ?  Who  is  more  competent  to  teach  than  the 
Spirit  of  God?  Suppose  all  which  Edwards  and  others  mean 
by  natural  ability  to  be  essential  to  moral  and  accountable 
agency  ;  (and  of  this  I  have  no  doubt;)  still  it  is  more  im- 
portant and  necessary  in  the  case,  that  we  should  labor  to  prove 
to  men  that  they  are  moral  agents,  or,  to  convince  them  thai 
they  are  sinners  ?  If  it  is  replied,  that  the  first  of  these  is  im- 
portant in  subservience  to  the  other ;  then  I  say,  be  sure  to  let 
this  subservience  be  made  to  appear. 

I  say  again,  that  I  think  the  view  of  the  subject  w^hich  New 
England  ministers  generally  have  had  in  their  own  minds,  and 
which  they  have,  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  communicated 
to  the  minds  of  others,  has  been  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  it  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whether 
they  have  not,  in  some  instances,  substituted  abstract,  metaphy- 
sical language  in  place  of  that  which  was  familiarly  used  bj 
the  inspired  writers,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  best  adapted  to 
common  apprehension  ;  and  whether  they  have  not,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  introduced  discussions  relating  to  human  pow^ 
and  agency,  which,  besides  being  unprofitable  in  themselves, 
have  led  on  to  a  comparative  neglect  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  disrespectfully,  or 
with  unbecoming  freedom,  of  those,  to  whom  I  ought  ever  to 
look  up  with  veneration,  as  well  as  love.  I  regard  it  as  a  priv- 
ilege to  set  at  the  feel  of  Edwards  and  Hopkins  and  Bellamy 
and  Smalley  and  Dwight,  and  other  divines,  who  have  been 
ornaments  and  blessings  to  New  England  and  to  the  woiU. 
Still  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  no  uninspired  man  is  iniiBdli- 
ble.  And  while  I  am  impelled  by  my  conscience  and  my 
heart  to  say  all  that  may  be  said  in  honor  of  the  New  England 
clergy  ;  and  while  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  bom  and  ed- 
acated  among  them,  and  that  I  have  the  happiness  of  being  so 
closely  united  with  them  in  feeling  and  action ;  if  nevertheless 
I  apprehend  that  they  are  in  any  respect  chargeable  with  devi- 
ating in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  or  even  in  appearance,  from  th« 
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word  of  Ood,  ^nd  if  I  see,  as  others  have  seen,  that  the  method 
which  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  adopted,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  late,  of  setting  forth  human  ability,  has  a  tendency 
to  lead  men  to  confide  in  themselves,  and  to  undervalue  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  greatness  of  his  work  in  the 
soul ;  what  am  I  to  do  ?  And  what  are  others  to  do>  who  have 
similar  apprehensions  ?  Clearly  we  ought  honestly  and  faith- 
fully to  express  our  apprehensions,  and  to  give  the  reasons 
why  we  have  them.  We  ought  openly  to  dedare  what  we  be- 
heve  to  be  the  trutkj  and  to  do  it  in  love, — ^'  laying  aside  all 
malice,  and  all  guile,  emd  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil 
speakii^."  It  may  be  that  a  gracious  God  will  help  us  to  do 
something  to  honor  his  holy  name,  to  check  any  departures 
from  ''that  form  of  sound  words"  which  the  Scriptures  contoui, 
and  to  promote  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  Or  it  may  be 
that,  if  we  are  wrong,  some  further  discussion,  conducted  in  a 
Christian  manner,  vnll  help  to  convince  us  of  our  mistake,  and 
to  bring  us  to  a  more  perfect  agreement  with  the  word  of  God. 

A  few  words  more  as  to  the  most  able  and  judicious  advo- 
cates of  what  is  called,  the  New  England  Theology.  They 
maintain  the  sinner's  natural,  ability  for  the  single  purpose  of 
representing  him  as  a  fit  subject  of  law,  and  entirely  without 
excuse  for  his  sins.  The  sinner's  ability,  as  they  represent  it, 
avails  only  to  make  out  his  moral  agency,  and  his  ill  desert. 
They  never  mention  it  as  what  can  avail  in  the  least  degree 
to  the  renovation  of  the  heart  Dr.  Smalley  says :  ''  Even  bet- 
ter natural  abilities  than  sinners  have  would  not  be  of  the  least 
service  to  them ;"  (i.  e.  in  bringing  about  their  conversion.)  "  If 
ever  they  come  to  good,  it  must  be  by  strength  that  is  under  a 
better  direction  than  theirs  is.  Greatness  of  capacity  has  not 
the  least  tendency  to  produce  holiness  in  one  who  is  altogether 
destitute  of  it  Sinners  of  the  most  exalted  genius  and  strength 
.of  mind  are  no  mcMre  able  to  make  themselves  new  creatures, 
than  the  very  weakest  are.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  as  obvi- 
ous, as  the  fact  is  certain ;  viz.  because  whatever  strength  any 
oQe  has,  he  always  lays  it  out  according  to  his  own  heart,  and 
not  contrary  to  it.  Consequently  all  the  strength  of  men  and 
angels,  yea,  even  Omnipotence  itself,  if  the  sinner  had  the  di- 
ledion  of  it,  wpidd  never  make  him  good. — If  therefore  sinners 
only  knew  what  hearts  they  have,  this  alone  would  bring  them 
to  despair  of  help  from  themselves,  let  their  natural  poweis  be 
ever  so  good." 

In  this  vi«w  of  the  subject,  all  the  writers  above  named  agrees 
They  never  bring  into  view  the  abiUty  of  the  sinneri  as  what 
ev^  did  or  ever  will  acvail  to  his  conversion,  or  as  what  can  be 
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at  ail  relied  upon  to  effect  his  deByerance  from  flm.  They  do 
not  eonsider  the  power  which  he  poaKsses  as  furnishing  any 
ground  of  hope  that  he  will  turn  to  €vod,  or  as  in  the  le^  de- 
gree superseding  the  necessity  of  his  being  created  anew  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  The  whole  use  they  make  of  the  doctrine  of 
natural  ability  is,  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  man  his  complele 
oi>ligation  as  a  subject  of  God's  law,  his  blame- worthiness  as  a 
sinner,  the  diving  justice  in  his  condemnation,  and  the  abound- 
ing grace  dis[dayed  in  the  work  of  salvatkm. 

I  know  not  that  I  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  generality  of 
New  England  ministers,  in  r^ard  to  the  reality,  the  nature,  cr 
the  greatness  of  the  difference  which  exists  b^ween  what  ii 
call^  natural  and  moral  inability.  The  inability  of  a  man 
to  walk,  when  his  limbs  are  palsied,  or  to  see  without  the  organ 
of  seeing,  and  the  inability  of  the  sinner  to  obey  God,  are 
things  totally  different  from  each  other,  and  ought  in  some  way 
to  be  clearly  distinguished.  My  question  is,  whether  the  meta- 
physical language  which  has  been  used  to  mark  this  diflerence 
is  best  adapted  to  illustrate  the  truth,  and  to  impress  it  deeply 
on  the  minds  of  men.  And  another  question  is,  wheth^-  there 
are  not  manifest  inconveniences  and  difiiculties,  both  philologi- 
cal and  metaphysical,  which  attend  the  notion  of  power  com- 
monly entertained,  and  the  manner  of  describing  the  diflereot 
kinds  of  it.  Inquiries  like  these  w31  be  pursued  in  my  next 
letter ;  not  however  because  I  like  to  animadvert  wpoa  the  lan- 
guage or  the  opinions  of  others,  but  because  I  am  sdicitous  that 
a  subject,  which  has  been  made  so  prominent  of  late,  and  has 
been  brought  into  so  close  a  connection  with  evangelical  doc- 
trines, should  be  very  carefully  examined,  and  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, well  understood.  And  it  may  be,  that  going  a  little  into 
the  perplexities  and  difliculties  which  attend  a  metaphysical  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject,  will  efiectually  convince  us  of  the 
folly  and  danger  of  venturing  out  of  our  province,  and  greatly 
increase  our  love  to  the  plain  and  precious  truths  of  God's  holy 
word. 

For  the  present  permit  me,  dear  brethren,  just  to  say,  that, 
according  to  the  view  which  I  entertain  with  ray  present  degree 
of  light,  you  will  do  most  towards  accompUshing  the  great  end 
of  preaching,  by  foQowing,  as  exactly  as  may  be,  the  method 
of  the  inspired  teachers.  Those  who  mix  discussions,  more  or 
less  abstruse,  about  ability  and  moral  agency,  with  the 


doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  may  do  weO.  But  in  my  judgement, 
there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  Begin  and  end  with  the 
truths  contained  in  the  word  of  Ood.  Set  forth,  as  the  in- 
sfrired  writera  do^  the  deep  dqpravity  of  the  sinner,  his  emnfiy 
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against  God,  and  his  total  aversion  to  that  which  is  spiritually 
good.  Tell  him,  he  has  a  carnal  mind  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be ;  that  while  unrenewed, 
he  cannot  please  God ;  and  that  he  must  be  bom  again.  Show 
him  that  the  inability  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  him, 
and  which  he  is  iiiclmed  to  plead  as  an  excuse,  consists  in  the 
wickedness  of  his  heart.  Make  your  appeal  directly  to  his 
conscience,  whether  a  sinful  disposition,  a  heart  to  hate  what  is 
good,  and  to  love  what  is  evil,  can  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
as  exceedingly  blame-worthy  and  inexcusable.  The  sinner  is 
at  war  with  his  Maker.  Though  a  worm  of  the  dust,  he  dares 
to  contend  with  the  Almighty.  He  hates  a  law  which  is  holy, 
just  and  good, — ^and  a  Judge  who  is  perfectly  righteous  and  be- 
nevolent. He  rejects  a  Saviour  altogether  lovely,  and  a  salvation 
infinitely  precious.  Show  the  sinner  that  this  is  his  case,  and 
urge  him  to  repent  and  obey  the  Gospel  without  any  delay. 
Endeavor  with  all  tenderness  and  fidelity  to  set  divine  things 
before  him  as  they  will  be  set  before  him  at  the  judgement  day. 
If,  through  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  you  can  bring  him  to 
turn  his  thoughts  seriously  to  the  glorious  character  of  God,  to 
the  excellence  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  to  his  own  heart  and 
life,  and  to  the  coming  judgement ;  his  mouth  will  be  stopped. 
He  will  feel  himself  to  be  utterly  undone  and  will  cry,  Lord 
save  me,  or  I  perish.  To  enlighten  the  understanding,  con« 
vince  the  conscience,  and  humble  the  heart,  <md  effectually  to 
persuade  the  sinner  to  repent,  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  is 
the  great  object  at  which  we  should  constantly  aim.  And  as  a 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  thbi,  the  simple,  unadulter- 
ated truth,  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  is  suflicient.  Truly, 
there  is  no  need  of  adding  any  thing  to  it ;  and  no  one  has 
liberty  to  take  any  thing  from  it.  This  I  adopt  as  my  stand- 
ard. I  invite  a  free  examination  of  the  views  exhibited  in 
these  letters  by  this  rule.  If  what  I  have  written  is  conformed 
to  the  Scriptures,  it  will  stand.  If  not  conformed,  let  it  be 
cast  away.  Lcnrd,  help  us  to  think  and  judge  and  speak  ac- 
c<^ng  to  thy  word. 
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NO.    III. 


7h  the  Committee  of  the  Revival  Aeeociation  in  the  T%e^ 
logical  Seminary  J  AndoveTj 

Gentlemen,  * 

I  will  proceed  now  to  some  remarks  on  the  hmdranees  of 
revivals.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  scunetimes  a  sov^ 
reign  withdrawipent  of  divine  influence  from  a  church,  when 
no  special  reason  is  apparent  to  us  why  it  should  be  so,  at  that 
time,  rather  than  another.  But  I  have  reference  now  to  those 
hindrances  of  revivals  which  may  be  traced  to  something 
wrong  in  the  church.  And  in  addressing  you  who  expect  to 
be  ministers,  and  whose  daily  prayer  to  God,  I  doubt  not  ^ 
that  he  will  qualify  you  to  be  slalfiil  and  successful  minist^s, 
you  will  see  the  propriety  of  my  glancing  briefly,  though  with 
great  frankness,  at  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  men  may  be  ob- 
structed by  their  spiritual  guides. 

You  are  aware  that  there  are  men,  even  in  the  sacred  office, 
80  constitutionally  indiscreet^  that  in  whatever  they  undertake, 
they  will  choose  the  wrong  way,  if  there  is  one.  You  are 
aware,  too,  that  notwithstanding  the  charge  which  Paul  gave 
Timothy,  in  most  emphatic  terms,  that  a  bishop  should  not  be 
"  a  novice,"  (literally  an  infant,)  there  always  have  been  in- 
dividuals rushing  into  this  c&ce,  who  are  lamentably  deficient 
both  in  native  and  acquired  powers  for  the  dischaj^e  of  its  du- 
ties. An  illiterate  man,  if  he  have  good  sense  and  true  humil- 
ity, may  do  good  in  revivals ;  but  if  he  is  proud,  and  rash,  and 
censorious,  as  well  as  ignorant,  he  will  probably  do  much  ncioie 
hurt  than  good,  especially  by  revoking  the  sensibilities  of  in- 
telligent men,  who  think  that  religicm  should  promote  sobri^y, 
decorum,  and  amiable  temper  in  its  subjects..  The  miniaters 
with  whom  I  was  associated  in  the  revivals  of  1800,  6lc.  were 
neaiiy  without  exception,  educated  men,  who  were  preserved 
from  the  most  common  mistakes  of  ignorance  and  frmatidam. 
But  theological  knowledge  and  skill  in  winning  souls  to  Christ, 
they  possessed  in  very  diiSerent  degrees.  Without  exception 
too,  perhaps,  they  were  pums  men,  but  with  very  different  de- 
grees of  piety,  80  far  as  this  was  evinced  by  fervor  of  Christian 
spirit  and  unreserved  devotedness  to  their  work.  I  can  recollect 
more  instances  than  one  within  the  compassof  my  observation, 
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where  a  coDgregation,  amid  sorroundiDg  showers  of  divine  in- 
fluence, were  passed  by ;  and  if  I  had  been  called  to  give  the 
reason,  I  must  have  said  frankly,  the  pcLstor  is  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  a  revival  anKHOg  his  people.  And  this  might  have 
been  truly  said  of  him,  though  he  was  not  chargeable  with  any 
heresy,  or  immoreJity,  or  hostility  to  revivals.  But  how  can 
this  be?  ^It  can  be  in  various  ways. 

A. —  was  one  of  those  good  men,  who  was  under  the  dominion 
of  a  sluggish  temperament.  To  him  the  maxim,  '<  Expect 
great  things,  attempt  great  things,"  however  proper  in  secular 
enterprises,  seemed  little  short  of  presumption,  as  applied  to  the 
ministry.  Effort,  beyond  the  most  obvious  claims  of  official  duty, 
*fae  dreaded.  To  travel  from  one  side  of  his  parish  to  another,  ea- 
epcially  to  travel  half  way  across  a  county,  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  ministers  or  churches,  cost  him  as  much  self-denial,  as  it 
cost  Cesar  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  subdue  a  kingdom.  In  fulfil- 
ling his  pastoral  appointments,  he  was  always  behind  the  time, 
he  always  made  on  his  hearers  the  impression  of  languor  and 
inefficiency  in  his  movements,  and  imparted  to  them  too  much 
of  his  own  spirit.  No  revival,  or  none  of  much  power  and  ex- 
tent, was  witnessed  in  his  congregation. 

B. —  was  a  man  of  literary  taste,  an  idolater  of  lx)oks.  He 
was  so  fond  of  reading,  especially  works  of  genius  and  popular 
literature,  that  the  spirituality  of  his  heart  was  gradually  im- 
paired ;  he  laid  down!  his  favorite  authors  with  reluctance,  to 
attend  a  prayer-meeting ; — ^went,  to  frilfil  an  engagement,  with 
little  of  pasU^al  feeling ;  and  returning  to  his  study,  became 
absorbed  in  his  intellectual  pursuits,  instead  of  his  appropriate 
work,  as  one  appointed  to  "  watch  for  souls."  Rare  instances  of 
conversion,  but  no  revival  occurred  under  his  ministry. 

C. —  was  fond  of  social  avocations.  Lively  in  temper,  he  ea- 
sily persuaded  himself  that  both  his  health  and  usefufaaess  would 
be  promoted  by  associating  with  cheerful  company,  and  by  min- 
gling, at  times,  in  fashionable  visits  and  scenes  of  amusement. 
On  these  occasions,  deeming  it  proper  to  show  the  oppoeers  of 
religion  that  it  requires  no  austerity  of  manners,  and  that  a 
Christian  minister  need  not  always  maintain  the  aspect  of 
gravity,  he  often  passed  to  the  other  extreme  of  levity  and 
even  frivolity  in  conversation.  Though  he  was  an  able  and 
sometimes  a  powerful  preacher,  and  irreproachable  in  general 
morals,  the  habit  of  jesting  and  story-telling,  which  he  had 
insensibly  acquired,  destroyed  the  savor  of  godhness  in  his  pa»- 
Icnral  intercourse,  and  exerted  a  deadly  influence  on  his  minis- 
try. His  witty  anecdotes  more  than  counteracted  the  good 
tendency  of  his  sermons.    He  saw  no  revival  among  his  people. 
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D. —  impaired  his  pastoral  usefqloesB  by  the  voltintary  mut 
liplicity  of  his  secular  cares.  He  was  not  merely  provide 
aud  frugal  in  all  his  domestic  arrangements,  as  Chnstian  duty 
requires  every  minister  to  be,  but  he  gradually  acquired  a  pas- 
sion for  gain.  This  led  him  to  engage  in  transactions  incom- 
patible with  the  absolute  consecration  which  he  had  made  of 
himself  to  his  holy  calling.  If  he  did  not  descend  to  any  d 
those  sordid  expedients,  denominated  by  the  Apostle,  love  d 
"  filthy  lucre,"  he  became  proverbially  an  adept  in  bargains  and 
business,  till  these  engrossed  his  time,  and  rendered  him  tn 
spirit  a  secular  man.  When  a  revival  which  prevailed 
around  him,  seemed  to  have  begun  among  his  own  congregar 
tion,  it  soon  ceased,  because  the  pastor  could  not  find  time  to 
help  it  forward. 

Besides  the  above  hindrances  to  revivals,  through  some  &ult 
in  the  character  of  ministers,  there  was  another  class  of  obeta- 
cles,  at  which  I  can  only  glance,  arising  from  defective  preach- 
ing. 

One,  for  ex{^mple,  was  so  ambitious  of  a  classical  style,  that 
he  sacrificed  pungency  and  power  to  rheUM'ical  embellish- 
ment. Or  perhaps,  from  delicsu^y,  or  dread  of  giving  ofleDce^ 
the  vital  truths  of  the  Gpspel  which  he  fully  beheved,  he  ex- 
hibited in  $  phraseology  so  covert  and  indefinite,  as  that  virtu- 
ally he  did  not  preach  Uie  truth  at  all. 

I  need  not  extend  my  remarks  here,  as  I  have  already  staled 
what  the  general  strain  of  preaching  was  among  re\ivai  mini^ 
ters  ;  and  every  sort  of  preaching  that  was  of  essentially  dif- 
ferent character  was  a  hindrance  to  revivals.  There  was  than, 
as  there  is  now,  a  kind  of  sermons,  which  seem  to  be  like  cer- 
tain medical  nostrums,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  said  to  be^ 
"  That  if  they  do  no  goody  they  will  do  no  harm  1"  But  eter- 
nity will  sanction  no  such  maxun  in  the  awful  busine^  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  Mediocrity  in  the  circumstantials  of  this 
business,  there  may  be ;  but  in  the  spirit,  the  sentiment,  the 
tendency  of  a  sermon,  there  is  no  haif  way.  It  is  good^  or  it 
is  bad. 

There  were  a  few  instances  then  of  w^hat  are  sometimes 
called  '^  moral  preachers,"  who  condemned  certain  vices,  and 
urged  external  duties,  but  never  aimed  to  make  any  great  truth 
of  the  Bible  bear  with  solemn  impression  on  the  conscience. 
There  were  a  few  who  preached  the  sovereignly  of  God  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  a.refiige  for  sloth,  in  ministers  and 
Christians.  But  the  obstacle  to  success  w^bich  has  been  the 
most  fatal,  and  by  far  the  most  frequent,  within  the  compesof 
my  observation,  especially  among  ministers  who  have  had  litile 
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experience  in  the  school  of  Christ,  is  too  much  reliance  on  them- 
selves^  and  too  little  on  -God.  But  as  I  must  touch  on  that 
topic  hereafter,  I  dismiss  it  now,  and  simply  add,  that  when 
there  were  no  revivals  at  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  it 
was  generally  the  fact,  either  that  the  whole  truth  was  not  ex* 
hibited,  in  the  pulpit^  at  least  with  pungency  and  fidehty, — or 
that  the  proper  tendency  of  preaching,  though  good  in  itself,  was 
frustrated  by  something  decidedly  amiss,  in  pastoral  influence. 

We  may  advert  now  to  several  hindrances  of  revivals,  arising 
from  more  general  causes  in  the  church.  In  many  places,  it 
was  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  Christians  that  revivals  ot 
religion  must  be  transient.  Accordingly  they  expected  their 
minister,  at  a  season  of  special  divine  influence,  to  be  specially 
animated  and  active ;  and  afterwards  to  relapse  into  compara- 
tive indifference  in  discharging  his  duties.  Their  own  conver- 
sation too,  and  prayers,  and  efforts,  were  all  accommodated  to 
this  paralyzing  expectation,  that  sinners  would  soon  cease  to  be 
awakened  and  Christians  to  be  fervent  in  spirit ;  and  that,  af- 
ter a  few  weeks  or  days,  in  which 'religion  should  be  the  all- 
absorbing  subject  of  thought  to  a  whole  people,  all  would  of 
of  course  relapse  into  insensibility.  Where  this  sentiment 
among  Christians  prevailed,  the  continuance  of  a  revival, 
though  it  had  begun  with  most  promising  appearances,  was  fa- 
tally hindered.  At  that  time,  however,  when  it  was  not  unu- 
sual for  a  work  of  grace  to  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  same 
church,  this  practical  error  in  Christian  feeUng,  was  much  less 
prevalent  than  it  is  now,  when  we  often  see  what  are  called 
powerful  revivals  terminated  in  as  many  months  or  weeks,  and 
sometimes  even  in  one  week.  I  cannot  stay  to  discuss  this 
point,  but  must  say  in  passing,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  God — nothing  in  the  fearful  condition  of  sinners, 
or  the  obligations  of  Christians,  nothing  in  any  doctrine  or 
promise  of  the  Bible,  limiting  to  a  brief  continuance  the  special 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  a  people.  Sloth  and  unbelief 
are  at  the  bottom  of  this  error  in  our  churches.  What ! — shall 
theV  Christian  persuade  himself  that  it  is  excusaUe  or  una- 
voidable in  him  to  be  lukewarm  through  nine-tenths  of  his 
life,  because  he  is  sometimes  zealous  for  a  month  or  two? 
Transient  revivals !  Shall  our  prayers  and  hopes  rest  satisfi- 
ed with  these?  We  are  drawing  on  apace  to  a  revival  that 
will  last  a  thousahd  years  ;  and  to  another  that  will  be  eter-^ 
nal. 

Another  hindrance  to  revivals,  was  such  a  neglect  of  dis- 
dpline  in  a  church,  as  tderated  within  its  feUowship  openly 
indigious  men.    Barely  have  I  known  a  church  of  this  di- 
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scription  to  be  vbited  with  a  eeaeon  of  refreshing  from  the  di- 
vine presence. 

Another,  was  the  spirit  of  controversy.  At  no  period  per- 
haps, have  pditical  animosities  raged  more  fiercely  in  oar 
country,  than  about  the  year  1800,  embittering  social  inter- 
course, and  invading  the  peace  of  families  and  churches.  Some- 
times this  baneful  spirit  extinguished  a  promising  revivaL  In 
cases  not  a  few,  it  was  itself  subdued  and  expelled  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  where  the  demon  of  political  strife  gained  ascend- 
ency among  a  people,  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  either  did  not  come,  or  did  not  abide. 
>  But  no  foim  of  controversy,  during  that  period  of  revivals, 
was  so  fraught  with  deadly  mischief  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
CU9  the  clashing  of  rival  Christian  sects.  If  I  were  to  exhibit 
a  tenth  part  of  the  facts  which  lie  before  me  on  this  subject 
they  would  administer  solemn  admcmition  to  Christians,  against 
that  narrow  sectarian  zeal,  which  would  sacrifice  the  salvation 
of  sinners,  and  the  honor  of  Christ  to  the  interests  of  a  relig- 
ious party.  I  will  cite  only  a  single  specimen,  from  the  narra- 
tive of  a  revived  which  was  in  full  prepress  in  New  Cambridge. 
Conn.,  and  was  suddenly  arrested  in  this  way.  ^  At  that  time 
a  sectarian  controversy  about  certain  sentiments,  little  connected 
with  the  essential  truths  of  religion,  unhappily  arose,  and  for  a 
time  engaged  much  attention  and  conversation.  This  produced 
disputes  and  ill  feelings,  and  seemed  greatly  to  divert  from  that 
anxious  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  which  had  before 
prevailed.  And  although  in  a  few  weeks  this  dispute  in  a  great 
measure  subsided,  yet  this  revival  never  recovered  its  former 
life  and  power.  And  there  has  appeared  to  be  very  few  in- 
stances of  conviction  or  conversion  since  that  time.''  This 
shows  the  pernicious  tendency  of  such  controversies  to  check 
religious  awakenings,  and  quench  and  ^ieve  away  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

I  will  only  add  under  this  head,  that  in  a  few  instances,  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  hindered  among  a  people,  by  decided  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  or  leading  members  of  a  church. 
As  there  is  a  sin  "  which  shall  never  have  forgiveness" — when 
conomilted  by  obdurate  contemners  of  God  and  his  grace, — a 
sin  that  is  unpardonable,  not  because  it  transcends  the  mercy 
of  God  or  the  merits  of  Christ, — but  because  the  sinner  will  be 
left  to  himself,  and  therefore  will  never  repent ;  so  a  church 
whose  minister  or  members  revile  the  special  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ascribing  it  to  fanaticism,  or  Satanic  agency,  are  some* 
times  left  to  wither  under  a  judicial  dereliction,  like  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilboa,  on  which  there  was  neither  rain  nor  dew. 
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Same  awiul  examples  of  this  sort  are  upon  record  in  the  his- 
Uxj  of  New  England,  especialiy  after  the  time  of  Whitefield, 
in  which  there  was  more  bitter  opposition  to  revivals,  than  there 
has  been  at  any  other  period  before  or  since.  I  have  in  my 
eye,  as  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  a  church  of  Connecti* 
cut,  which  not  only  refused  to  admit  the  revival  preachers  of 
1740  into  their  pulpit,  but  publicly  censured  such  of  their  mem- 
bers as  went  abroad  to  hear  these  preachers.  Christ  offered 
them  a  gracious  visit,  but  they  desired  him  to  depart,  and  he  de- 
parted, leaving  them  to  a  seventy  years  captivity.  God  never 
again  appeared  to  visit  this  place  by  his  Spirit,  in  any  thing  like 
a  general  awakening,  until  the  whole  of  that  generation,  which 
virtually  forbade  him  to  come,  were  in  their  graves. 

The  next  general  topic  on  which!  promised  to  remark,  is 
—  The  exercises  of  sinners^  under  legal  convictions.  Con- 
cerning these,  ministers  were  accustomed  to  discriminate  be- 
tween impressions  and  convictions.  The  former  were  often 
produced  by  sympathy,  by  solemn  appeals  to  the  passions,  by 
alarming  providences,  or  by  dread  of  punishment.  The  ani- 
mal or  social  instincts,  or  self-love,  were  at  the  bottom  of  these 
excitements  ;  and  under  their  influence  sinners  sometimes  ex- 
hibited very  hopeAil  appearances ;  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  ; 
— "  resolved  to  lead  a  new  life," — "  made  up  their  minds,"  as 
they  said,  ^'  to  attend  to  reUgion  as  their  immediate  and  great 
concern," — but  soon  they  were  as  careless  as  ever.  These  were 
mere  impressions,  sometimes  serious  indeed,  or  even  distressing, 
for  the  time,  but  more  commoply  slight  and  evanescent. 

Conviction  of  sin,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  deeper  origin. 
It  13  a  vivid  sense  on  the  sinner^s  conscience,  not  of  his  danger 
chiefly,  but  of  his  guilt  as  a  transgressor  against  God.  This, 
conscience  arrays  before  him,  in  the  light  ot  the  divine  law, 
shows  him  its  curse,  righteous  aind  dreadful  as  it  is,  falling  upon 
his  own  head,  and  no  escape  or  remedy  but  through  Christ. 
Now  ministers  who  were  skilful  as  guides  to  inquiring  sinners, 
deemed  it  of  vital  importance  to  keep  the  above  distinction 
prominent  in  all  their  instructions  and  encouragements ;  whereas 
men  of  impetuous  temper,  and  httle  experience,  often  treated 
anxiety  in  different  sinners,  as  amounting  to  just  the  same 
thing  as  conviction  of  guilt,  and  thus  attempted  to  apply  the 
remedy  of  the  Gospel  to  hearts  that  had  never  been  wounded 
for  sin. 

But  as  you  feel  this  to  be  a  subject  of  special  interest,  I  can- 
not in  any  way  satisfy  your  inquiries  so  well  as  by  pretty  Iree 
extracts  from  the  narratives  to  which  I  have  so  often  refer- 
red. 
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Thfl  Rev.  Jonathan  Miller  of  West  Britain,  Coun.  apeaking  of 
the  exercises  of  anxious  sinners,  duhng  a  revival  among  his  peopk 
iu  1800,  says;  "  They  have  at  first  generally,  though  not  univer- 
sally, been  principally  affected  with  a  sense  of  their  danger  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  all  have  resorted  to  their  own  works  to  coikuI- 
iate  his  favor,  without  that  submission  to  him  and  reliance  on 
Christ,  which  the  Gospel  requires.  While  pursuing  this  course, 
their  painful  apprehensions  of  divine  wrath  have  been  gradually 
over-balanced,  by  successive  and  increasing  discoveries  of  thdr 
guilt  and  obstinate  depravity  of  heart,  until  they  have  felt  their 
entire  dependence,  on  the  sovereign,  uneovenanted  mercy  of  Gcd, 
to  renew  their  hearta  While  in  this  situation,  they  have  gener- 
ally been  sensible  of  dreadful  heart-risings  against  God,. and  bis 
government;  their  distress  of  soul  has  often  become  so  great,  as 
very  much  to  interrupt,  and  sometimes  wholly  to  destroy  their 
sleep,  labor,  and  appetite  for  food/' 

The  venerable  Samuel  J.  Mills,  describing  a  similar  work  in 
Torringford,  the  same  year,  says ;  "  The  subjects  of  it,  in  the  first 
stages  of  their  concern,  have  generally  been  fUled  with  surprise  and 
astonishment  at  their  past  lives.  And,  seeing  themselves  in  dan- 
ger, have  formed  resolutions  and  entered  on  measures  to  amend 
their  situation.  When  led  to  a  more  full  discovery  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  to  an  increasing  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  ever 
obtaining  relief  in  their  own  way,  they  have  felt  very  sensibly  dis- 
turbed. They  have  been  ready  to  plead  in  their  own  defence, 
when  they  have  dared  to  do  it,  that  they  could  do  no  more  than 
they  could — that  they  never  made  their  own  hearts — and  that  it 
was  out  of  their  power  to  change  them.  They  have  contended 
also  against  God,  for  showing  mercy  to  others  while  they  wen 
left ;  and  even  for  giving  them  existence.  But  no  sooner  were 
they  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  justice  of  God  in  their  condemna- 
tion,— to  see  and  to  feel  that  the  law  was  right,  and  holy,  and  hdl 
their  proper  place,  than  they  found  their  mouths  shut,  and  their 
complaints  at  an  end." 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  narrative  of  Rev.  Joseph  Wadi- 
bum  of  Farmington.  "  The  views  and  exercises  of  those  under 
conviction,  were  essentially  the  same,  though  very  various  as  to 
the  means  and  manner  of  their  beginning — and  of  their  degree, 
and  continuance.  The  greater  part  were  for  sometime  in  a  state 
of  thoughtfulness,  before  they  were  subjects  of  much  distress  or 
conviction  of  sin.  Several  were  awakened,  and  experienced  great 
concern  of  mind  before  they  knew  of  any  others  in  the  society  be- 
ing in  a  similar  situation,  and  before  any  thing  unusual  had  been 
ucne  to  call  up  their  attention.  Some  would  point  out  what  they 
supposed  the  means  of  exciting  their  concern.  Others  could  le- 
oollect  nothing  in  particular,  as  having  been  the  means  of  this. 
Yet,  so  it  was,  that  religion  now  appeared  of  infinite  importance 
to  them ;  and  those  things  which  a  little  before  they  co\ild  not  fix 
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their  attention  upon,  they  were  unable  to  banish  from  their  minds. 
Some  were  suddenly  alarmed  and  affected,  chiefly  from  83rmpathy, 
or  the  impressive  scene  of  the  meetings,  and  the  solemn  things 
they  heard ;  and  in  this  way  were  excited  to  an  examination  which 
issued  apparently  in  a  genuine  conviction  of  sin.  And  some  few, 
after  having  been  proof  against  the  power  of  sympathy,  and  pass- 
ed, unaffected,  through  the  most  likely  time,  in  a  human  view, 
were  afterwards  arrested,  and  caused  to  tremble  at  the  bar  of  con- 
science. The  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  they  found 
themselves  in  a  lost  and  wretched  state. 

*'  In  tl^e  first  stages  of  concern,  the  subjects  were  generally  most 
affected  with  particular  sins ;  and  not  so  deeply  sensible  of  the 
plague  of  their  hearts.  They  considered  themselves  transgressors, 
and  condemned  by  the  divine  law.  Innumerable  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  would  rise  to  the  view  of  their  mind,  with  the 
aggravations  of  having  neglected  divine  calls  and  warnings,  and 
abused  great  mercy ;  and  a  sense  of  danger,  and  fear  of  divine 
wrath,  greatly  affected  them. 

**  While  in  this  situation,  and  being  yet  *  ignorant  of  God's 
righteousness,'  or  the  perfect  purity  of  his  nature, — the  extent  apd 
spirituality  of  his  law, — and  the  impossibility  of  salvation  by  their 
own  doings,  they  have  *  gone  about  to  establish  their  own  right- 
eousness,'— fled  to  extermU  duties, — to  prayer, — to  resolutions  of 
amendment,  and  various  schemes  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
divine  favor ;  and  thus, refused  to  submit  themselves  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God — the  way  of  acceptance  and  peace  by  Jesus 
Ghrist. 

"  As  the  work  of  conviction  proceeded,  they  were  driven  from 
their  various  false  refuges,  and  obtained  a  clearer  view  of  the  spirit- 
ual nature  and  extent  of  the  divine  law,  and  a  more  realizing  sense 
of  the  corruption  of  their  hearts — the  fountain  of  iniquity  and 
pollution  within,  from  which  all  actual  sins  flow." 

The  Rev.  Timothy  M.  Cooley  of  Granville,  Mass.,  describing 
the  feelings  of  anxious  sinners,  in  his  congregation  says ;  "  They 
encouraged  themselves  that  by  a  few  weeks'  seriousness  and  dili- 
gence in  duties,  they  should  prepare  themselves  for  regeneration. 
After  persevering  for  a  while  in  these  external  duties,  they  thought 
their  prayers  and  cries  had  been  sufiicient  to  prevail  with  God  to 
show  mercy.  They  secretly  found  fault  with  God  for  withholding 
his  grace.  The  heart  arose  against  divine  sovereignty.  Some 
thought  hard  of  God  for  giving  comfort  to  others,  while  he  denied 
it  to  them.  The  enmity  of  the  heart  rose  up,  like  a  venomous  ser- 
pent against  the  Almighty.  Such  exercises  as  these  discovered 
to  them  the  total  depravity  of  their  hearta  They  felt  convinced 
that  the  garment  of  self-righteouness,  which  was  so  pleasing  to 
them,  covered  a  heart  full  of  opposition  to  God's  character.  They 
were  before  convinced  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  many  outward 
acts  of  sin,  but  now  they  saw  something  of  the  fountain  of  pollu* 
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Uon  within.  They  were  convinced  that  thej  had  never  prajed, 
read  or  cried  as  God  required.  They  still  persevered  in  duties* 
but  seemed,  as  they  expressed  it,  *  to  grow  worse  and  worae.^  They 
discovered  that  Qod*s  law  justly  condemned  them,  and  that  they 
must  be  rescued  by  sovereign  mercy,  or  suffer  its  awful  sanction." 

One  more  extract  I  shall  add  from  a  narrative  of  a  revival  in 
New  HaveiL     **  The  causes,  which  first  impressed  and  awakened 
the  subjects  of  the  work,  were  almost  as  various  as  the  character 
which  they  previously  sustained.     One  was  awakened  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  past ;  another  by  anticipating  the  future :  one  was  im- 
pressed while  trying  to  pray,  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  which 
had  been  previously  made  for  the  purpose.    Some  were  excited  to 
serious  consideration  by  dangerous  sickness,  from  which  they  after- 
wards recovered.    Some  were  driven  to  seek  consolation  in  religion 
^by  the  pressure  of  heavy  and  painful  trials.  Some  were  arrested  by 
19,  particular  passage  or  paragraph  in  Scripture,  which   they  bad 
often  seen  and  read  before.     Some  were  first  afifected  by  a  partic- 
ular discourse,  or  some  part  of  a  discourse.  Some  were  taken  hold 
of  by  a  word  spoken  at  random,  or  by  conversation  carried  on  with 
the  design  to  produce  such  an  effect.     Some  have  been  softened 
by  an  affectionate,  fervent  and  importunate  prayer     Some  have 
been  impressed  by  an  exhortation  at  a  conference  or  prayer-meet- 
ing.    Some  were  first  wrought  upon  by  natural  sympathy,  and 
were  themselves  deeply  distressed,  merely  because  they  saw  oihen 
in  deep  distress.     Some  had  an  apprehension  that  they  were  left 
to  perish,  while  others  were  chosen  to  salvation ;  and  this  had  as 
afiect  to  alarm  them.     Some  could  recollect  the  particular  cause 
which  first  stirred  them  up ;  others  could  not  tell  what  it  was 
which  first  awakened  them  to  think  seriously  on  these  thinga 
They  found  this  indeed  to  be  the  case,  that  their  former  repose 
was  broken  up,  and  their  souls  anxious  on  the  subject  of  salva- 
tion ;  but  what  the  cause  was  which  first  produced  in  them  these 
feelings  they  could  not  tell.     Some  were  deeply  impressed  by  see- 
ing others  come  forward,  and  enter  into  solemn  covenant  with 
God.     This  indeed,  was  the  cause  of  seriousness  to  many. 

*'  The  views  and  feelings  of  the  subjects  of  this  work,  -were  in 
many  respects  alike,  ^and  in  many  respects  dissimilar.  Some,  dur- 
ing the  former  part  of  th<!ir  convictions  especially,  were  principally 
disturbed  from  an  apprehension  of  the  wrath  of  Grod,  and  the  dread 
of  future  misery.  They  knew  that  they  had  greatly  sinned,  and 
•aw  nothing  before  them  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judge- 
ment, and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  all  the  adversariei 
of  Grod  and  of  Christ.  This  stared  them  in  the  face,  deprived 
them  of  peace,  and  filled  them  with  terror.  Others  were  softened 
and  grieved,  instead  of  being  amazed  and  terrified.  They  were 
cut  to  the  heart,  to  think  that  they  had  sinned  against  a  being  of 
such  infinite  goodness,  purity  and  trvith  ;  one  who  had  sent  his 
Son  iatp  the  world,  to  die  for  guilty,  lost,  and  condemned  sinnei^ 
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and  who  had  loaded  them  with  favore  all  their  days,  while  they 
had  requited  him  nothing  hut  ingratitude,  rebellion,  and  an  ob- 
stinate persistance  in  a  comise  of  iniquity.  This  was  their  most 
trying  reflection;  it  pierced  their  very  soijJs,  and  rent  their  hearts 
with  anguish.  Some  could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter  with 
them,  and  yet  something  within,  filled  them  with  agitation  and 
alarm :  so  that  their  souk  were  literally  like  the  troubled  sea  when 
it  cannot  rest." 

In  the  accounts  of  these  revivals,  it  appears  that  the  anxiety 
of  sinners  more  commonly  arose  at  first  from  apprehensions  of 
danger,  or  from  sympathy  with  the  excit^oient  of  others 
around  them.  In  respect  to  such  as  held  out  to  be  anxioifs^ 
these  feelings,  in  the  progress  of  their  seriousness,  were  gen- 
erally succeed  by  such  views  of  God  and  his  law,  and  their 
owDf  hearts,  as  produced  genuine  conviction  of  sin.  In  respect 
,to  this  stage  of  their  exercises,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Washburn, 
whom  I  before  quoted,  remarks,  that  while  there  was  great  va- 
riety among  anxious  siimers,  as  to  the  degree  and  continuance 
of  their  convictions ; 

"  Yet  with  respect  to  the  points  of  conviction,  or  the  truths  in 
view  of  which  the  mind  was  affected,  there  was  a  very  great  uni- 
formity. They  were,  almost  without  exception,  brought  to  feel 
and  acknowledge,  previous  to  any  permanent  relief  and  hope,-* 
that  they  were  wholly  evil,  and  perfectly  helpless  in  themselves; 
— ^that  all  their  strivings  and  resolutions,  had  been  in  such  ti  man- 
ner, and  from  such  motives,  that  they  were  not  merely  in  vain,  but 
were  a  practical  rejection  of  the  way  of  acceptance  by  Christ ; — 
that  it  was  not  in  their  hearts,  and  never  would  be,  without  divine 
influence,  to  ask  for  mercy  aright,  or^to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  as 
he  is  freely  offered  in  the  Gospel ; — that  they  were,  therefore,  in 
the  hands  of  a  sovereign  God,  whose  law  and  Gospel  they  had 
abused" 

As  an  example  of  those  cases  in  which  the  enmity  of  the 
heart  1o  divine  truth  was,most  conspicuous,  the  same  narrative 
states  the  feelings  of  an  individual,  in  his  own  wwds : 

"  I  had  a  clear  sense  of  my  guilt,  and  experienced  sensible  op- 
position of  heart  against  God,  and  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  which  I  heard  preached.  The  Bible  also,  was  to  me  a 
most  painful  and  odious  book.  I  could  not  endure  to  read  it — 
every  page  appeared  to  be  against  me.  While  in  this  situation,  I 
looked  on  every  side  for  relief — I  fled  to  every  thing  for  refuge,  but 
to  God.  For  a  time,  I  strove  hard  to  disbelieve  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  I  searched  diligently  to  find  arguments  against  them, 
-—particularly  the  doctrine  of  the  endless,  future  punishment  of 
the  wicked.    I  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  Universahsts. 
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But  all  wafl  in  vain — the  Scriptures  were  decisive— and  I  was  ob- 
liged to  admit  the  necessity  of  religion,  and  an  interest  in  Christ, 
in  order  to  any  true  peace  in  this,  or  another  world.     Accordingly 
I  set  myself  very  earnestly,  as  I  thought,  to  ohtain  it — ^Labored 
hard  to  make  my  heart  hetter,  and  to  recommend  myself  to  the 
Saviour.     But  finding  all  attempts  of  this  kind  fail,  and  that  the 
opposition  of  my  heart  continued,  I  fled  for  refuge  to  AntincHoiaD- 
ism.     I  thought  it  must  be  impossible  for  a  sinner  to  love  God,  u 
long  as  he  supposed  that  his  sins  were  not  forgiven,  and  that  God 
was  his  enemy.     I  therefore  endeavored  to  think  that  Christ  bad 
died  for  me  in  particular,  and  that  my  sins  were  all  pardoned  ;— 
hopipg  that  if  I  could  persuade  myself  of  this,  it  would  give  me 
peace,  and  be  unto  me  according  to  my  faith — or  as  I  now  viev 
it,  my  own  self-flattery.     But  I  was  not  suffered  to  wrap  mysdf 
up  in  this  delusion.     I  next  attempted  to  persuade  myself  th&i 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  free  moral  agency,  or  accountabiJitj, 
— but  that  mankind  were  mere  machines,  actuated  by  a  bhnd  and 
fatal  necessity.     But  I  was  unable  to  reason  m3rself  into  a  belief 
of  this.     I  had  a  consciousness  of  sin  which  I  could  not  throv 
off     1  felt  my  desert  of  misery   and  the  perfect  reasonableness 
of  my  being  required  to  give  my  heart  to  God.     My  heart  how- 
ever was  stiU  opposed — his  character  and  conduct  I  did  not  love- 
especially  ms  leaving  me  in  this  situation  when  he  was  able  to 
deliver  me,  and  did  deliver  others,  and  give  them  hope  and  com- 
fort ;  and  whenever  I  heard  of  any  particular  instance  of  this,  it 
caused  the  opposition  of  my  heart  to  rise  very  high.     I  was  told 
that  1  must  submit.     I  attempted  to  do  it — and  to  flatter  mjself 
that  I  did  submit — ^but  my  submission  would  last  no  longer  than 
'till  the  character  of  God  came  clearly  into  view  again.    After 
these  things,  I  had  a  lively  sense  that  in  all  my  strivings,  I  had 
had  no  sincere  regard  to  God — but  had  been  actuated  in  eveiy 
thing  by  perfect  selfishness  .  That  all  rtiy  cries  to  God  had  bed 
mere  mockery — flowing  from  a   heart  totally  opposed  to  him. 
Never  before,  had  I  such  an  idea  of  the  plague  of  my  heart— or  of 
the  sensible  enmity  against  God,  which  cm  awakened  sinner  mj 
be  the  subject  of.     My  distress  was  now  such,  that  I  thought  I 
could  not  endure  it.    I  slept  but  little,  and  whenever  I  awoke  from 
sleep,  my  distress  and  anguish  came  upon  me  in  a  moment.   I 
had  no  relief— and  what  added  exceedingly  to  my  distress,  was 
the  thought  that  it  would  probably  not  only  be  constant,  but 
forever." 

As  to  the  nature  of  those  convictions  that  appeared  to  te 
genuine,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  subjects  of  them  man- 
ifested a  deep  sense  of  their  entire  alienation  from  God,  aflfl 
opposition  to  his  character.  They  saw  that  an  amiable  tem- 
per and  a  moral  life  are  of  no  account,  if  the  heart  is  supreme!/ 
in  love  with  sin.    They  saw  that,  they  w«rc  justly  condemned 
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by  the  divine  law,  which  they  had  continually  broken,  in 
thought,  word,  and  de^d ;  that  they  were  utterly  without  ex- 
cuse, as  transgressors  of  that  law ;  that  though  repentance  is 
their  indispensable  and  immediate  duty,  they  never  should  r<er 
pent,  if  left  to  themselves,  without  special,  diviae  influence ; 
and  that  if  they  should  ever  be  saved,  it  must  be  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  applied  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
the  grace  of  that  God  who  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy. 

That  such  views  among  anxious,  unrenewed  sinners,  were 
80  distinct  and  uniform,  in  difierent  congregations,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed, under  God,  to  the  fidelity  with  which  these  congrega- 
tions were  instructed^  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  private  religious 
ineetings,  as  to  (he  elementary  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  great 
revival  at  Northampton  in  1734,  &c.,  began  wiih  a  sermon  on 
the  (dd  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  And  though 
great  fault  was  found,  as  President  Edwards  says,  with  the  in- 
troduction into  the  pulpit  of  this  subject,  designed  to  counteract 
the  ^'  Armenianism  which  about  this  time  seemed  to  appear 
with  a  very  threatening  aspect  upon  the  interests  of  religion ; 
yet  it  was  most  evidently  attended  with  a  very  remarkable 
blessing  of  heaven  to  the  souls  of  the  people  in  the  town." 
Thus  it  was  in  the  revivals  of  1800,  &c. ;  difi*erent  kinds  of 
preaching  made  serious  impressions  on  the  hearers,  but  no  sin- 
ner was  brought  thoroughly  to  feel  his  guilty  and  lost  condi- 
tion, and  his  need  of  salvation  by  grace  except  by  being  clearly 
instructed  in  the  primary  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

The  degrees  of  excitement  attendant  on  legal  convictions 
were  very  various  in  the  cases  of  different  individuals.  There 
were  some  examples  of  extreme  suffering.  One  who  had  for 
some  time  been  in  this  condition,  on  being  asked  what  were 
his  feelings  towards  careless  sinners  said,  ^'  They  are  to  be 
pitied.  An  eternity  of  such  torment,  as  I  experienced  tot  a 
time  by  a  view  of  the  divine  chcuracter,  and  the  happiness  of 
others  in  serving  God,  would  be  intolerably  dreadful."  That 
these  intense  feelings  of  terror  and  despair  were  a  reality,  was 
apparent  to  all  who  saw  him.  ^  His  friends  feared  that  if  his 
distress  should  continue  and  increase,  he  could  not  live.  They 
trembled  lest  they  should  see  in  him  the  awful  example  of  a 
sinner  plunging  into  eternal  wo,  rather  than  submit  to  God. 
He  was  therefore  a  subject  of  the  earnest  prayers  of  God's 
people.' 

Another  man  of  middle  age,  and  strong,  native  sense,  in 
hearing  a  sermon  was  smitten  with  a  deep  conviction  of  his 
guilt.    He  said  at  once  to  himself,  "  The  MUvation  of  my  soul 
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is  of  immediate  and  infinite  importance ;  I  now  resolve  tkat  I 
will  delay  it  no  longer,  but  will  immediately  reform,  and  lead 
a  new  life."  In  this  resolution  he  ccsisidered  himself  as  iat 
movably  fixed.  But  in  walking  home  alone,  two  diflBcuhies 
came  upon  him.  He  had  made  this  resolution  in  mere  reli- 
ance on  himself ; — and  only  a  part  qfbitnselfhad  consented 
to  it.  His  understanding  and  conscience  were  for  it;  his 
fears  and  hopes  were  for  it;  his  ^vile,  ungodly,  obsdnate 
hearty'  was  against  it.  His  decision  and  the  comfort  derived 
from  it  were -dashed  to  atoms,  when  he  came  to  loc^  into  him- 
self. The  whole  of^the  following  night  he  spent  in  horror,— 
without  a  moment's  sleep.  The  next  day,  was  a  day  of  an- 
guish, in  view  of  his  own  guilt,  and  exposure  to  everlasting 
ruin.  He  tried  to  labor,  but  could  not; — ^he  heard  another  ser- 
mon, but  found  no  relief.  Instead  of  having  his  heart  melted 
fiind  mended,  it  became  more  obdurate  still ;  for  he  had  heea 
relying  on  his  own  selfish  resolutions  and  oil  the  ^means  of  sal- 
vation,— and  not  on  the  God  of  salvation.  A  second  sleqdesB 
night,  and  a  second  day  of  anguish  ensued.  The  third  night, 
being  exhausted,  he  had  a  little  broken  sleep,  but  awaked  to 
keener  sufferings.  About  the  dawn  of  day  a  new  train  of 
thoughts  engrossed  his  mind  concerning  the  absolute  perfections 
of  God  and  his  administration,  and  the  duty  of  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  his  will.  All  was  right  on  the  part  of  God  and  the 
Gospel. — The  fearful  agony  was  over ;  and  the  conflict  was 
followed  by  a  serenity  which  he  afterwards  hoped  was  the 
peace  of  God,  passing  all  understanding. — In  this  case  the  sub- 
stance, without  the  exact  phraseology,  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
revival  narratives.  Repeated  instances  are  mentioned  in  these 
narratives,  of  mental  distress  so  intense  as  to  destroy  sleep  and 
appetite,  to  produce  paleness  and  emaciation,  and  seriously  to 
impair  bodily  health,  for  a  time.  But  of  such  cases  it  is  propa 
to  say  in  passing,  that  they  were  exceptions  to  the  genml 
course  of  facts,  and  that  comparatively,  they  were  few. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  above  cases,  there  was 
some  derangement  of  the  animal  system,  involving  a  predisposi- 
tion to  melancholy,  and  exposing  the  subject  of  it  to  great 
temptations.  '^  One  knows  not  how,''  says  President  Edwards, 
^^  to  deal  with  such  persons ;  they  turn  every  thing  that  is  said 
to  them  the  wrong  way ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  the  devil 
seems  to  make  so  great  a  handle  of  as  a  melancholy  humor, 
unless  it  be  the  real  corruption  of  the  heart." 

Having  thus  adverted  to  cases  of  extreme  distress,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  add,  as  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  revivals, 
4hat  there  w^e  no  instances  of  outcries^  or  of  any  public  die- 
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orders  in  religious  assemblies.  You  will  recoDect  that  con- 
cerning such  things  which  greatly  prevailed  in  his  time,  Presi- 
dent Edwards  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  speaks  rather 
the  language  of  encouragement  than  of  censure.  At  a  later 
period,  ind^,  when  he  wrote  his  work  on  Religious  Affections 
his  views  seem  to  have  becfn  somewhat  different 

The  degree  of  regularity  which  will  prevail  in  pubUc  assem- 
blies under  excitement,  will  depend  chiefly  on  usage  and  public 
sentiment ;  and  in  religious  assembUes,  this  public  sentiment 
will  depend  chiefly  on  the  kiwum  views  of  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  lead  in  these  assemblies.  At  a  public  funeral  in 
New  Egland,  no  one  of  sound  understanding,  even  amid  the 
keenest  trials,  is  expected  to  break  forth  into  clamorous  ex- 
pressions of  grief.  Whence  then  the  loud  wailings  and  bowl- 
ings at  a  heathen  funeral  ?  Ctistom  requires  this  in  the  latter 
case,  and  forbids  it  in  the  former.  In  the  early  Christian  as- 
semblies, it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  preacher  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  his  discourse  by  loud  applauses,  clapping,  stamping, 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs.  But  the  men  thus  interrupted 
were  understood  to  be  pleased  with  these  things,  and  to  invite 
them.  Whereas  men  of  solid  dignity,  like  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine,  who  frowned  on  these  excesses,  suffered  no  inter- 
ruption. Now  apply  this  principle  to  revivals.  You  know 
that  about  thirty  years  since,  there  was  a  powerful  work  of 
grace  in  the  W.estern  States,  which  resulted  in  the  saving  con- 
version doubtless,  of  multitudes.  But  this  work  was  attended 
with  disorders,  which  the  best  men  condemned  at  the  time, 
and  which  have  been  the  subject  of  their  growing  kmentaticm, 
iill  now.  How  did  these  disorders  begin  l  and  why  did  they 
increase  ? — till  simple  tears  and  silent  moans,  were  exchanged 
for  loud  groaning,  screaming,  barking,  howling,  swooning,  and 
every  form  of  violent  convulsions.  Preachers,  to  a  con^era- 
ble  extent,  approved  of  these  irregularities  ;  and  if  they  did  not 
directly  encourage  them,  they  were  known  to  rejoice  in  them, 
(and  ^doubtless  they  did  so  with  sincere  zeal,)  as  tokens  of  the 
mighty  power  of  God. 

Look  now  at  the  revivals  of  about  the  same  period  in  New 
England  ;  in  which  hundreds  of  difierent  places  were  visited 
by  copious  showers  of  divine  influence ;  and  in  which  thous- 
ands of  sermons  were  preached  to  crowded  aqsemUies,  solemn 
as  eternity ;  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  listened  to  tliese 
with  a  deep,  fixed,  silent  attention,  while  amcmg  these  multi- 
tudes, were  many  hearts  bursting  with  agony,  and  many  eyes 
streaming  with  tears ;  and  yet  throughout  these  scenes  of  over- 
whehning  and  awftil  interest,  not  one  instance  is  stated  in 
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which  the  order  of  the  mnctuary  or  of  the  ooDference-Toom  wa§ 
intemipied  by  any  iir^ularity.  Why,  I  say  again,  was  God 
worshiped,  in  one  region  as  the  God  of  order,  and  in  another, 
as  the  God  of  confusion?  Let  ministers  think  of  this.  Let 
elders  in  the  churches,  and  all  men  who  are  called  to  give  di- 
rection and  character  to  revivals,  especially  where  there  k  a 
tendency  to  disorder  in  religious  assemblies,  think  of  this. 

It  was  my  intention  to  remark  on  the  length  of  convictions, 
and  the  causes  by  which  this  was  apparently  influenced  in  dif- 
ferent cases.    But  this  letter  ought  not  to  be  farther  extended. 
Affectionately, 

Yours,  &c.  E.  Porter. 

TTieol,  Sem.  Andover^  June,  1832. 


LETTER   FROM    DR.   BEECHER  TO   DR.   WOOD8. 


Dear  Brother, 

.  You  are  aware  of  my  uniform  aversion  to  personal 
controversy  between  brethren,  who  are  agreed  in  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  anddifier  only  on  minor  points. 
Not  because  I  fear  the  consequences  of  calm  discussion,  bui 
because  I  regard  the  differences  in  many  instances  imagin- 
ary, and  the  result  of  misapprehension  ;  and  those  which  aie 
real,  as  differences  which  have  already  been  discussed  without 
agreement,  and  which  have  been  tolerated  without  alaim 
through  successive  generations,  and  which  it  were  worse  than 
useless  to  revive  in  this  day  of  revivals  and  Christian  enter- 
prize.  Our  united  efforts  have  not  been  wanting,  as  you  know, 
to  avert  this  evil,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  successfulf 
and  were  followed  by  one  of  the  most  glorious  revivals  of  re- 
ligion which  ever  blessed  our  nation,  and  yet  there  is  still  a 
sensitiveness  and  febrile  action  which  forebodes  little  good  and 
much  evil  from  the  continuance  of  controversy.  The  more  I 
examine,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that,  this  state  of  feeling  is 
not  the  result  of  any  pecuUar  obliquity  of  heart ;  but  of  a  chimge 
in  the  condition  of  the  church,  occasioned  by  those  movements 
in  the  providence  of  God,  which  are  beginning  to  act  on  aD 
niinds  and  things  preparatory  to  the  millennium. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  would  submit  to  your  cod- 
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sideration  some  of  thoee  {Hrovidential  causes,  which  may  account 
for  the  existing  phenomena  of  excited  mind  and  indicate  the 
means  of  safety. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  great  defection  from  evan- 
gelical doctrine  in  this  city  and  region,  through  the  carelessness 
and  negligence  of  former  generations  of  ministers  and  churches, 
has  created  a  salutary  fear  of  the  recurrence  of  such  an  apos- 
tasy again  creeping  in  at  unawares.  The  fear  is  health/ul 
and  just ;  and  yet  it  implies  a  state  of  feeling  which,  without 
carefuli^ess,  may  be  easily  perverted  to  piiiposes  of  unfounded 
and  excessive  alarm.  The  power  and  action  of  public  senti- 
ment on  theological  subjects,  are  also  greatly  increased  by  its  vast 
extension,  and  consequent  Uability  to  df^ngerous  agitation. 
Once  it  was  limited  to  States  between  which  bad  roads  and  a  fee- 
ble press  and  no  mail,  created  a  pon-intercourse.  So  that  con- 
troversies arose  and  died  away,  without  rolling  their  chafed 
waves  beyond  the  circumference  of  an  inland  Is^e.  But  now 
by  rail-roads,  and  steam,  and  the  press,  and  the  post  office,  we 
are  all  thrown  into  one  great  ocean  of  mind ;  every  inch  of 
whose  surface  feels  the  wind  of  every  great  controversy  ;  and 
where  the  same  anger  and  imprudence  which  once  might 
have  agitated  the  waters  of  a  pond,  may  now  roll  up  mountain 
waver.  This  is  a  consideration  of  great  magnitude,  and  should 
cause  us  to  look  well  to  our  ways,  and  make  haste  dowly  when 
about  to  do  a  deed  which  may  compromise  the  peace  of  the 
entire  church. 

The  origin  of  this  change  in  our  condition  is  not  of  recent 
date.  The  reformation  was  a  new  era^  not  to  the  church 
alone,  but  to  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  future  interests  of 
man.  It  was  the  commencement  of  that  emancipation  from 
force,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  had  chained  ddfwn  the 
Bodnd  and  cramped  the  energies  of  our  race.  But  fr(nn  the 
moment  the  power  of  mind  was  unchained,  it  has  like  a  giant 
rejoiced  to  run  its  race. 

Ftom  that  day  the  Bible  has  been  the  religion  ot  Protest- 
ants, and  fearless  free  inquiry  for  the  most  part,  their  practice ; 
guided  however  by  a  somewhat  jealous  supervision  of  their 
creeds,  which  contain  to  this  day  ^<  the  great  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  HoLy  Scriptures  f  and  if  their  supervisicxi  should 
seem  to  any  to  have  pressed  aomewhat  too  cloMy  on  free  inqui- 
ry, it  was  no  more  than  what  the  tendencies  to  excess  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  opposition  may  have  demanded.  It  is  not  im* 
pr<£able,  however,  that  in  New  England,  where  the  condition 
of  the  church  was  entirely  changed,  and  not  only  protection,  but 
the  support  of  law  was  enjoyed,  an  imidicit  confidence  in 
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formolaruM  and  civil  proCacdoo,  may  have  occasioDed  a  theokgjr 
of  the  memory,  apd  an  unhanaeaBing  ct  the  mind  for  intdlec- 
tual  action  and  original  investigation,  and  a  consequent  laair 
tude  and  carelessnesB,  which  may  have  opened  the  door  to  tbe 
very  heresies  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  creeds,  and  the 
church  and  state,  to  prevent  For  it  seems  to  be  a  point  set- 
tled by  the  providence  of  God,  that  it  is  only  by  the  car^ 
study  of  the  Bible,  by  each  generation  of  ministers  for  thenh 
selves,  that  intellectual  vig(»-,  and  pure  and  undefiled  religioD, 
can  be  maintained  on  the  earth. 

The  bursting  out  of  Anninianism  in  New  England,  roused 
up  the  energies  of  the  immortal  Edwards — the  power  of  whose 
intellect  broke  in  upon  the  apathy  of  mind  which  preceded 
him,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  intellectual  action,  which  has 
not  ceased  to  be  felt  with  growing  power  to  the  present  day. 
Without  subverting  the  creeds^  he  gave  to  theology  tbe  illumi- 
nation, and  discrimination  and  precision  of  his  powerful  mindf 
ffuided  by  as  great  an  amount  of  meekness  and  holiness  of 
heart,  and  sound  discretion,  as  were  ever  probably  entrusted  to 
man.  In  his  train  arose  successive  generations  of  ministieiB^ 
men  of  powerful  and  discriminating  minds,  who  sustuned  the 
light,  and  kept  up  the  impulse,  which  the  great  master  sfHiit 
had  given,  and  superintended  the  revivals  which  every  where 
characterized  the  Edwardean  school ;  whose  theology,  though 
idiaded  by  circumstaiitial  difference,  has  been  comprehensively 
denominated  New  England  Divinity. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  cause  which  has  lent  a  mod- 
ifying influence,  both  to  the  theology,  and  the  theological  sen- 
sibilities of  the  Ration.  It  is  the  instruction  of  the  ministry 
by  theological  seminaries,  and  the  introduction  of  tbe  study  of 
the  Bible,  without  reference  to  any  philosophy  or  theory,  but 
that  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  interpreted  according  to  the 
established  principles  of  exposition. 

This  change  has  created,  and  justly,  a  great  solicitude,  and 
a  holy  vigilance,  which  have  rendered  ministers  and  chuichee 
more  alive  to  what  is  taught  in  the  seminaries,  and  more  easily 
excited  to  suspicion  and  alarm,  by  the  very  appearance  of  evil 
And  80  long  as  this  fear  does  not  cramp  free  inquiry,  and  a 
correct  exposition  of  the  Bible,  it  is  to  be  hailed  as  a  j^eguard, 
instead  of  being  lulled  into  a  felse  security  ;  for  while  the  op 
poftunities  of  these  institutions  tq  raise  up  a  learned  and  pioos 
ministry  are  undoubtedly  increased,  then:  perversion  would  be 
proportionably  baneful ;  against  which  a  sleepless  vigilance  of 
die  churches  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  remedy. 

Edwards  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  aUest  expositors  of 
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the  BiUe,  who  had  ever  Uyed;  and  more  than  any  man 
who  preceded  him,  drew  aU  his  a^uments,  both  of  fidth 
and  practice,  from  that  sacred  fountain.  The  ag^  of  what 
may  be  denominated  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  Bibley 
had  not  come,  and  the  habit  of  its  interpretation,  in  some  meas- 
ure, by  the  Ught  of  consecrated  theories,  had  not  entirely 
passed,  when  the  constellation  of  great  ai^d  good  men,  the  disci- 
ples of  Edwards,  left  the  world  for  heaven,  but  left  behind  a  gen- 
eration both  of  ministers  and  chutohes,  strongly  indoctrinate  in 
their  views.  By  all  these  the  attempt  to  expound  the  Bible 
without  reference  to  established  theories,  was,  you  know,  feared 
as  an  innovation  which  might  subvert  foundations.  But  for 
tvTenty  years  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  epitomized  in  our 
creeds,  and  illustrated  by  Edwards  and  his  disciples,  have  been 
passing  through.this  ordeal,  only  to  brighten  their  lustre,  and 
arm  them  with  new  power  upon  the  consciences  and  hearts  of 
men.  It  may  have  varied  theix  lights  and  shades  a  little  on 
some  points,  and  pushed  a  little  in  advance  some  consequences 
from  acknowledged  premises ;  and  it  may  have  grazed  the  cor- 
ners of  our  several  theories,  and  con^pelled  us  sometimes  per- 
haps, to  take  our  chdce  of  those  conflicting  }Nropositions,  where 
we  had  thought  prescription  entitled  us  to  both.  But  on  the 
whde,  they  have  come  out,  as  I  believe,  unchanged,  and  as  gold 
purified  by  passing  under  the  blazing  supervision  of  the  Bible. 

To  the  preceding  causes  of  excit^  interest  in  the  reli- 
gious pubUc  on  theological  subjects,  must  be  added  the  very 
great  increase  of  readers  and  thinkers  by  the  generation  of 
Sabbath  School  teachers  and  schcdafs,  who  have  at  length 
come  into  our  churches  and  on  the  stage  of  action,  as 
well  qualified  to  expound  the  Bibl^  as  some  generations  of 
ministers  who  have  passed  away.  A  new  reading  generation 
on  theological  subjects  is  extended  and  extending  over  the  na- 
tion, correcting  the  evil  which  we  feared,  of  the  decline  of 
doctrinal  discrimination,  by  the  augmentation  of  zeal  and  ac- 
tion, and  alarming  us  by  that  extended  interest  in  theologjy, 
for  the  production  of  which  we  have  so  earnestly  preached  and 
prayed.  Under  the  influence  of  Bible  Classes  and  Sabbath 
Schools,  are  rising  up  a  large  body  of  intelligent  laymen,  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  more  confiding  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, occupied  in  searching  the  Scriptures  by  the  best  lights,  and 
in  proving  all  things,  to  hold  fast,  and  to  communicate,  that 
which  is  good. 

This,  there  is  reason  to  h<^  and  believe,  is  the  visible  be- 
ginning of  that  government  of  the  human  intellect  and  heart 
by  the  Bible,  as  read  and  understood  by  every  person,  when 
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the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  ihe  earth  as  the  vattts 
cover  the  sea ;  when  untKinking  confidence  shall  ceaae,  and 
a  universal  understanding  and  heartfelt  approbation  oif  tk 
BiUe  shall  characterize  and  hless  the  world. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  furious  assaults  upon  all  sye- 
tems  of  evangelical  doctrine  by  learned  and  expert,  as  well  u 
by  Ignorant  and  vulgar  men,  of  acute  minds  and  native  tal- 
ent, is  an  ordeal  calculated,  and  no  doubt  in  providence  in- 
tended, to  detect  any  alloy,  and  burn  up  any  wood  and  hay 
and  stubble,  which  we,  in  our  unskilfulness,  may  have  miih 
gled  with  the  true  materials.  An  assault  which,  neverthelesB,  ii 
calculated  to  make  the  truth  very  precious  to  .good  men,  andio 
make  them  not  only  valiant  for  the  truth,  but  pained  at 
parting  with  some  material?  which  may  well  be  spared,  eapn- 
ially  when  our  very  errors,  consecrated  by  time,  make  us,  ag 
Edwards  says,  alarmed  when  opinions  are  presented  whkh 
are  somewhat  aside  from  our  accustomed  mode  of  think- 
ing. 

In  respect  to  the  measures  which  are  best  adapted  to  avert 
the  evils,  and  secure  the  good  which  may  attend  this  providen- 
tial movement  of  mind  and  holy  action,  it  is  pfaim  that  we 
must  not  attempt  to  stop  it  Original  investigation  and  fiee  in- 
quiry by  fair  biblical  exposition  and  argument,  must  gooa.  k 
was  the  want  of  it  in  the  primitive  church,  which  left  the  mind 
to  fall  into  the  slumber  of  ages.  It  was  the  resurrection  of  it 
which  shook  the  papal  throne,  and  is  now  agitating  the  vorU 
with  premonitions  of  that  earthquake,  in  which  Babyhm  wil 
sink,  and  principalities  and  powers  be  brought  low,  and  intd- 
lea  and  hoUness  triumph  in  the  emancipation  of  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  stopped,  for  it  is  of  God.  It  is  that  action  of  his 
Spirit  and  providence  on  mind,  which  is  passing  through  afl 
nations,  dividing  thein  between  the  doctrines  of  passive  dbe6r 
ence  and  non-resistance  to  old  opinions,  and  the  gevommeDt 
of  the  pec^e  by  their  own  intelligence,  virtues  and  laws ;  and 
which  is  passing  also  through  all  churches  and  all  denomina- 
tkns,  dividing  them  in  two  parts,  the  one,  tenacious  to  the  letter 
of  doctrines  and  forms,  as  4  hey  have  descended,  the  other 
guided  by  the  indications  of  providence,  attempting  to  adi^  in- 
struction and  action  to  the  exigences  of  the  day.  And  thou(^ 
the  effort  may  be  environed  with  danger  and  attended  withsome 
mistakes,  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  its  necessity  or  success?  b 
the  past  lingering,  limited  instrumentality,  to  be  made  eAc* 
tual  by  the  mere  sovereignty  of  God  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world  ?  Must  there  not  be  new  vigor  and  new  ardor  applied 
to  the  work  of  God?  And  though  Satan  should  attempt  to  ruia 
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the  cause  by  excess,  when  he  can  no  longer  do  it  by  apathy, 
must  we  therefore  fall  back  to  the  regions  of  frost  ?  Was  ih.en 
ever  any  great  movement  of  the  human  mind,  political  or  re- 
ligious, without  human  defect  ?  And  may  we  not  believe  thai 
what  is  now  witnessed  with  fear,  may  through  faith  and  prayer, 
be  hailed  with  hope,  as  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man,  coming  in 
his  kingdom  with  power  and  glory  ?  Do  the  signs  of  the  times 
indicate  as  much  danger  of  retrocession  from  he  faith  to  hereay, 
as  is  apprehended  by  some  most  sincere  and  most  excellent 
men  ?  When  was  the  interest  in  truth  ever  more  intense,  the 
fear  of  heresy  greater,  watchfulness  more  wakeful,  or  the  power 
of  truth  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  revivals  more  terrible  to  the 
powers  of  darkness  ?  And  when  since  the  Gospel  day,  were  there 
ever  so  many  minds,  with  such  ample  means,  transferring  their 
confidence  from  human  theories  to  the  Bible,  that  they  may 
learn  to  do  the  divine  will,  and  know  the  doctrines  which  be 
of  God? 

And  when' we  consider  that,  in  all  the  departments  of  God's 
wonder-working  providence,  the  march  is  evidently  onward ; 
in  temperance,  in  Bibles,  in  tracts  and  their  distribiition,  in 
Sabbath  Schools,  and  Bible  Classes,  and  domestic  and  foreign 
missions,  and  revivals  ;  (though  wo  should  not  cease  to  watch 
and  to  pray  that  by  ourvery  prosperity  we  enter  not  into  temp- 
tation through  a  false  security;)  may  we  not  hope  that  the  com- 
bined influence  of  truth  and  action  is  falling  with  such  light 
and  power  on  public  sentiment,  as  will  leave  scant  matenals 
-for  heresy,  on  any  middle  ground  between  evangeUcal  Chris- 
tianity and  open  infidelity.  To  me  it  appears  that  .the  time  for 
heresy,  baptized  with  Christian  names,  is  short,  and  its  depart- 
ure at  hand. 

Still  it  becomes  us  to  guard  against  the  immemorial  and  al- 
ways abortive  effort  to  secure  the  entire  jAgreement  of  good 
men,,  on  those  various  topics  which  are  not  vital  to  the  system. 
This  has  always  been  the  debatable  ground  in  the  church, 
and  the  theatre  of  the  enemies  triumph.  The  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  personaUty  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
in  one  divine  essence ;  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  universal  and 
entire  depravity  of  the  race  as  the  consequence ;  the  incar- 
nation and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  a  propitiation  for  sin, 
to  sustain  the  law  and  redaim  to  holiness  and  favor  the  guilty ; 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  sovereign  and  special  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  justification  by  the  merits  of 
Christ,  through  faith,  and  several  others,  are  so  plain,  as  that 
all  who  have  pretended  to  belong  to  the  great  evangelical  body, 
have  in  all  ages  held  them ;  while  on  odier  points  of  no  snuU) 
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'  importance,  but  not  vital  to  the  system,  there  have  ahravis  ex- 
isted shades  of  difference,  and  always  divisions,  and  subdivi- 
sions subdivided,  just  in  propOTtion  as  the  effort  has  been  in- 
vidiously pressed  for  entire  agreement.  Especially  when,  in 
the  heat  of  zeal,  these  secondary  points  are  made  primary  and 
fundamental,  and  the  invidious  epithet  of  heretic  is  thrown  back 
and  forth,  till  the  temper  is  chafed,  and  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage is  confounded,  and  fear  is  excited,  and  confidence  ie 
undermined,  and  anger  at  injurious  treatment  is  roused,  and 
parties,  inspired  with  mutual  suspicion  are  formed,  and  occu- 
pied with  plans  for  mutual  counteraction, — then  indeed  has  the 
glory  departed,  and  the  enemy  triumphed.  . 

Nor  is  sincerity  in  the  beginning  any  more  a  safe-guard  against 
these  evils,  than  it  is  a  justification  of  them  ;  for  who  does  not 
know  that  close  upon  the  confines  of  honest  zeal  for  the  truths 
lie  the  territories  of  twilight  and  suspicion,  and  fear,  and  im- 
agination, with  its  magnifiers,  and  whisperings,  and  rumors, 
by  which  the  enemy  drives  the  fiiends  of  Christ  against  one 
another,  and  employs  them^in  their  panic  to  maim,  and  im- 
pede, and  beat  down,  one  another,  more  injurioudy  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  than  by  any  other  means  it  could  possibly  be 
done. 

The  strength  of  the  church  depends  on  concentrated  acticMi, 
and  this,  Uke  credit  in  the  mercantile  world,  depends  on  confi- 
dence. Whatever  therefore,  propagates  suspicion  and  distrusft 
among  brethren,  who  have  long  felt  and  acted  tc^ether,  scatters 
the  Lord's  host,  and  breaks  their  power  ;  as  the  failure  of  gpat 
capitalists  in  cities  destroys,  for  a  time,  commercial  c(mfidence, 
I  and  sends  out  alarm,  and  paralizes  business. 

There  is  no  engine  against  which  the  good  man  is  more  de- 
fenceless,than  the  setting  in  upon  him,  Uke  a  mist  from  the  ocean, 
of  fear  and  suspicion  :  and  though,  if  in  patience  he  possess  his 
soul,  he  will  live  it  down  ;  there  is  nothing  so  provoking  to  the 
temperament  of  the  old  man,  or  the  graces  of  the  new ; — 
nothing  which  inflicts  on  human  sensibilities  so  deep  a  wound, 
rouses  in  depraved  nature  such  indignation,  or  draws  such  an 
impassable  gulf  between  very  friends,  as  unmerited  suspicion ; 
or  is  more  efiicacious  to  turn  aside,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very 
elect,  to  heresy.  And  hence^  it  has  always  come  to  pass,  that 
when  the  friends  ^f  Christ  united,  have  become  too  powerful 
for  the  wicked  one,  it  has  been  his  expedient  to  ease  himself  of 
his  adversaries  by  dividing  them. 

But  admonished  as  we  have  been  by  the  past,  we  shall  not 
be  permitted,  I  trust,  to  fall  into  the  snare  and  condemnation  of 
the  devil ;    for   should  we,  what  a  movement   of  intellect, 
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of  .charitable  instkations,  and  of  revivak,  would  be  Btoppedy  and 
what  a  wreck  would  ensue  of  prosperity  already  achieved,  aud 
of  hcqpes  on  the  confines  of  ftilfilment. 

I  must  repeat,  that  there  are  some  truths  so  plainly  revealed, 
that  no  man  who  denies  them  can  give  evidence  of  piety,  or  have 
a  claim  lo  admission  to  any  church,  whose  object  it  is  to  propa- 
gate and  defend  them.  But,  on  other  points  which  are  not  fun- 
damental to  the  revealed  system,  and  which  &de  into  relative 
minuteness  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  until  the 
human  mind  shall  be  made  so  capacious  that  it  can  take  in 
and  compare  at  one  steady  cotemporaneoiis  view,  all  the  parts 
and  relations  of  a  complicated  system,  and  all  its  evidence; 
and  the  temperaments,  and  habits  of  education,  and  hearts, 
and  passions,  and  interests,  and  circumstances  of  men  shall 
become  so  much  alike,  as  to  bring  the  truth  before  all  minds 
exactly  through  tlie  same  medium,  and  in  the  same  condition 
and  preparation  for  calm  and  correct  judgement;  and  until 
the  ablest  jurists,  with  the  law  and  the  evidence  and  the 
argument  on  both  sides  before  them,  and  without  interest  to 
bias,  oi  passion  to  blind,  can  be  brought  to  see  and  decide 
alike,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  good  men,  though  ever 
80  good,  and  ever  so  cnrthodojc:,  can  be  drawn,  or  driven,  into 
an  exact  agreement,  on  the  relatively  minor  points  of  theol- 
ogy- 

I  must  now  add,  that  all  hope  of  perfect  agreement  by  dint 

of  controversy,  is  taken  away.  I  never  had  any  confidence 
on  this  subject,  and  every  year  of  my  life  has  deepened  the 
conviction,  that  c<Nitroversy  among  Mends,  is  not  the  way 
for  them  to  grow  in  grace,  or  knowledge,  or  brotherly  love, 
<Nr  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  may  be 
instances  when,  in  self-defence,  it  may  become  indis- 
pensable, as  the  lesser  of  two  evils ;  and  a  few  men  may  possi- 
bly be  found  with  grace  enough  to  give  dnd  take  without  detri- 
ment. But  I  desire  to  bless  God,  that  I  have  never  as  yet  been 
placed  in  circumstances  of  such  temptation,  and  pray  fervently 
that  I  never  may  be.  For  the  Bible  itself,  and  its  great  and 
fundamental  doctrines,  which  experience  evinces  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  work  oif  the  Spirit  in  the  great  change  of  human 
diaracter  from  sin  to  holiness,  I  would  stand  ever  in  my  lot  and 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith.  But  against  my  brethren,  my 
well-beloved,  fiiends,  I  feaV  to  lift  up  the  spear.  I  fear  for  my- 
self, I  fear  for  them,  and  I  fear  for  the  cause.  In  the  record  of 
the  past,  is  it  not  more  than  doubtful,  whether  the  evil  of  such 
controversy  has  not,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  overbal- 
anced the  good  ? 
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The  great  poials  in  wbich  Baxte  and  Owen  agreed  ihiiift 
down  upon  us  in  mingled  radiance  in  their  works;  bat  which 
of  us  have  been  benefitted  by  the  controvendes  in  which  they 
apent  their  time  and  wasted  their  strength  1 

But  especially,  since  controrersy  has  gone  down  to  the  news- 
paper, and  the  arena  is  the  nation ;  and  so  much  has  appeand 
idready  of  the  frailties  and  sins  of  good  men,  for  which 
Christianity  and  all  her  friends,  beyond  the  wind  of  the 
oxnmotion,  have  blushed  and  wept — ought  we  not,  thus  ad- 
nKXiished,  to  make  haste  slowly  in  putting  on  the  harness :  iro 
need  attraction  and  approximation,  but  controversy  creales  le- 
pellency,  and  increases  our  distance :  we  need  patience,  bat 
it  increases  our  sensitiveness — ^meekness,  but  it  creates  ex- 
citemeot.  The  truth  is  beautiful  and  powerful  in  its  sym- 
metrical proportions  and  delicate  shades,  which  conuoveny 
is  apt  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  out  points  in  cypoate  extremei^ 
around  which  a  feverbh  heat  gathers,  by  the  vitaUty  diverted 
from  other  parts ;  while  all  between  languishes,  or  is  neglected, 
or  trodden  down.  The  truths  of  the  Gospel,  Uke  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  physician,  need  to  be  rightly  divided,  and  a  portkn 
given  to  every  man  in  due  season ; — but  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, we  are  liable  to  prescribe  the  same  poiticms  in  all 
seasons,  to  all  patients,  in  the  same  quantities,  to  the  n^iect 
of  the  various  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  indications  of  cure. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  no  general  rules  can  be  prescribed 
to  reconcile  those  different  shades  of  thought  which  result  from 
free  inquiry.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  satisfied,  add  that  is,  that 
controversy  between  brethren  ought  never  to  commence  without 
the  intervention  of  a  fiiendly  conference,  to  ascertain,  first  of  aO, 
whether  they  do  in  fact  differ,  and  wherein  they  differ,  and 
whether  the  points  of  difference  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
justifv  a  pubUc  discussion,  with  all  its  liabilities  to  evil. 

This  single  precaution  would,  in  my  opinion,  prevent  moA 
disputes ;  and  why  should  good  men  wastei  their  strength,  and 
endanger  their  spirits,  and  divert  and  agitate  the  pubUc  mind, 
only  to  discover  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  agreed ;  that  in 
some  things  they  misunderstood  one  another,  that  they  differ 
but  on  few  points,  and  those  such  as  might  have  been  safely  let 
alone  7  Years  of  controversy  between  ourselves  would  not  have 
produced,  I  am  persuaded,  so  desorable  a  result,  as  the  few 
short  interviews  we  have  recently  had. 

Should  there  be  found  points  of  difference,  demanding 
public  discussion,  touching  matters  not  fundamental,  they 
ought  to  be  distinctly  recognised  as  such,  that  however  im- 
pwtant,  they  shall  occasion  no  breach  of  charity,  and  no  sua- 
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fHcion  of  heresy.  A  Tigilani  eye  is  doubtless  to  be  kept  open 
on  the  tendencies  of  things,  but  it  can  never  be  wise  to  plunge 
into  actual  hostilities  to  prevent  possible  evils.  Sufficient  to 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

There  is  another  point  on  which,  I  doubt  not,  our  views  will 
accord,  and  that  is,  that  we  should  carefully  avoid  the  drawing 
of  exact  lines,  and  the  formation  of  parties  to  sway  the- 
ok^cal  opinion  by  other  means,  than  those  of  fraternal  inter^ 
course  and  fair  argument ;  an  influence  which  should  always 
be  preserved  in  the  church  of  God,  while  other  and  injurious 
influences  pass  away. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  I  understand  the  principles  and  shades 
of  difference  which  are  comprehended  within  the  Umits  of 
Evangelical  Orthodoxy.  And  while  I  admit,  as  I  believe  aU 
do^  (he  liability  of  human  nature  to  extremes,  and  the  propriety 
of  vigilance,  and,  in  some  form,  of  discussion  which  may  try 
our  views,  and  secure  the  safe  and  judicious  balance  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  I  am  still  persuaded,  though  some  men  much  better  than 
myself  may  think  otherwise,  that  there  are  among  evangelical 
men  no  differences  in  principle,  on  any  fundamental  point,  and 
no  shades  of  dif}erence,^hich  do  not  admit  of  an  easy  and  peace- 
ful comprehension  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  sound 
Orthodoxy ;  and  that  nothing  is  needed  to  bring  out  the  most 
cheering  evidence  of  the  fact,  but  time,  patience,  kind  explana- 
tions, and  brotherly  love ;  while  nothing  is  so  much  to  be 
feared,  as  a  hasty  commitment,  and  a  controversial  spirit,  which 
in  a  moment  may  tangle,  inextricably,  the  skein,  whose  thread, 
with  a  little  patience,  God  would  help  us  to  unwind  with  per- 
feet  ease.  O  that  he  would  preserve  us,  my  brother,  and  all 
whom  we  love ;  that  the  generations  to  come,  when  they  read  of 
our  perils,  may  witness  our  deUverance,  and  give  glory  to  God. 

You  can  easily  perceive,  that  with  my  present  views,  I  would 
not  trust  myself  in  a  controversy  with  my  Christian  brethren 
for  the  specific  defence  of  any  particular  point  on  which  we 
may  differ.  But  I  am  willing  and  even  desirous,  if  it  should 
meet  your  approbation,  of  going  over  some  of  the  topics  of  sup- 
posed difference,  for  the  purpose  of  a  calm  comparison  of  our  par- 
ticulaer  views,  that  we  may  perceive,  as  I  presume  we  shall  do^ 
our  general  agreement,  and  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  each 
othe?8  experience  and  most  matured  thoughts,  without  the  forms 
and  responsibilities  and  temptations  of  a  polemic  discussion. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil  my  own  expectation,  and  the  re- 
sults may  fall  far  short  of  my  hopes,  and  my  devout  supplication 
to  God.  But  so  painfid  are  my  convictions  of  the  consequen- 
ces now  of  a  chafing  controversy,  that,  without  making  an  a(- 
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tempi  fcr  peaee,  I  could  not  carry  with  me  to  another  fidd  of 
labor,  the  testimoDy  of  a  good  conscience ; — and,  shoald  my 
efforts  fail,  I  had  much  raUier  fall  a  sacrifice  on  the  ahar  of 
peace,  than  to  triumph  in  an  angry  controversy,  amid  the  mint 
of  the  Church. 

May  the  Lord  grant  us  that  wisdixn  from  above,  of  whkh 
we  both,  I  trust,  feel  the  need,  and  the  promise  of  which,  I 
doubt  not,  we  endeavor  daily  to  lay  bold  upon ;  and  may  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hold  us  in  his  right  hand,  and  make  us  ra- 
diant, instead  of  wandering  stars ;  and  unite  with  oursdves  the 
whcrfe  household  of  faith  in  that  charity  which  is  the  bond  d 
perfectness — uU  all  symptoms  of  painful  disagreement  shall  di?- 
appear,  and  all  our  discussions  eventuate  in  a  resolution  of  bdy 
forces,  which  shall  throw  the  waters  of  life  into  one  channel, 
full,  and  clear  as  chrystal,  and  resistless  as  that  river  above, 
which  flows  from  tlie  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Boston,  Jiine,  1832.  Lthan  Beeches. 


REVIEWS. 


DSCISION    op   THE    SUPBEME     JuDICJAL     CoURT     OP     MaBSACHC- 

sETTSy  tn  a  case  relating  to  the  Sacramental  Furniture  of  a 
Church  in  Broohf.eld ;  with  the  entire  Arguments  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Hoar,  Jr.,  for  the  Plaintiff,  and  of  Hon.  Lewis 
Strong,  for  the  Defendant,  Boston  :  Peirce  and  Parker, 
1832.  pp.  48. 

The  facts  in  the  case  before  us  are  briefly  these  :  In  April, 
1827,  the  contract  existing  between  the  Kev.  Michael  Stone  and 
the  Sooth  Parish  in  Brookfield,  was  by  routaal  consent  dissolred. 
Daring  the  sammer  following,  Unitarian  ministers  were  inrited 
to  preach  in  the  meeting  house  of  the  parish,  and  in  Aagostt 
call  was  given  to  Mr.  George  R.  Noyes,  a  Unitarian,  to  settle 
there  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Upon  this,  a  minority  of  the 
parish,  including  all  the  male  members  of  the  church  except  two, 
withdrew,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  new  religious  society, 
under  the  statutes  of  1811  and  1823.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  the  church,  as  a  body,  voted  to  unite  with  this  new  societj 
in  the  support  of  public  worship,  and  Mr.  Stone,  whose  relation 
to  the  church  had  not  been  dissolved,  was  invited  to  act  as  ooib- 
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istor  of  the  new  society.  In  this  change  of  relation  on  the  part 
of  the  charch  from  one  society  to  the  other,  the  deacons  took  with 
them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  sacramental  furniture. 

AAer  the  secession  of  the  church  from  the  parish,  the  two  male 
members  who  continued  behind  affected  to  consider  themselves 
the  church,  holding  meetings,  admitting  members,  attending  on 
tfae  communion,  &c.  Of  this  branch  of  the  church  (if  branch  it 
can  be  called)  the  plaintiff  in  this  action  was  elected  sole  dea* 
con,  and  an  action  was  brought  against  the  deacons  of  the  church 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sacramental  furniture. — The  facts,  as  in 
substance  above  stated,  were  agreed  at  the  Oct.  term,  1829,  and 
the  case  having  been  argued  in  writing  by  S.  Hoar,  Jun.  for  the 
Plaintiff  and  L.  Strong  for  the  Defendant,  and  continued  msi, 
judgment  was  given  for  the  Plaintiff,  at  the  term  of  the  Court 
holden  at  Worcester,  Oct.  1831. 

The  object  of  the  Pamphlet  before  us  seems  to  have  been  two- 
fold ;  first,  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  community  at  an  earlier 
day  than  it  would  appear  in  the  Term  Reports,  and  secondly,  to 
present  the  entire  argument  of  Mr.  Strong  in  support  of  the  rights 
of  the  churches.  This  argument  is  admitted,  both  by  Mr.  tioar 
and  C.  J.  Shaw,  to  be  "  very  elaborate  and  able."  Mr.  Strong 
goes  into  an  examination  of  most  of  the  points  which  have  been 
agitated  in  the  late  discussions  respecting  the  rights  of  the  church- 
es, and  presents  the  case  "  to  the  consideration  of  the  Court 
frankly,  fully,  and  without  any  other  constraint,  than  that  imposed 
upon  every  citizen  by  the  relation  he  sustains  to  the  highest  Ju- 
dicial tribunal  of  the  Commonwealth." — His  plan  is  to  show, 

I.  That  *'  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massachusetts,  reg" 
ularly  gathered,  are,  and  always  have  been,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  towns,  parishes,  and  congregations  with  which  they  have  been 
associated  in  public  worship" 

II.  That  *'  to  some  extent  and  for  some  purposes,  at  least ^  the 
churches  sustain  a  corporate  character"  This  is  shown,  1. 
'*  Because  of  the  authority  given  for  their  establishment  and  self- 
perpetuation."  2.  "  Because  of  the  exclusive  power  they  pos- 
sessed, for  more  than  half  a  century,  in  the  flection  of  ministers 
for  themselves  and  the  towns  in  which  they  were  planted^  and  the 
controlling  influence  they  were  authorised  to  exercise  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  subject,  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards." 
3.  '*  Because  the  great  civil  privileges  exclusively  enjoyed,  ia 
early  times,  by  their  members."  4.  *'  Because,  certain  powers 
having  been  granted  to  them,  the  right  of  holding  such  property 
as  was  requisite  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  must  have  been 
given  them  by  implication."  5.  "  Because,  the  deacons  of 
charches  being  constituted  by  law  a  body  corporate  for  certain 
purposes,  the  Miy  by  which  that  class  of  officers  is  to  be  appoint- 
ed, advised,  and  brought  to  account,  must  of  necessity,  have  a 
perpetual,  and  to  some  extent,  therefore,  a  corporate  existence." 
And  6.  '*  Because  their  proceadings  are  matter  of  record ,  and 
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may  be  prored  by  a  certified  copy  of  their  f otes,  tinder  tbe  hand 
of  the  proper  recording  officer,  or  at  least  by  the  prodaetion  of  the 
record  itself"  To  this  array  of  argument,  is  added  the  authority 
of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country  to  the  present  time,  as  Gov.  Winthrop,  Mr. 
Wise,  C.  J.  Dana,  Judge  I^owell,  Got.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  James 
Savage,  all  speaking  of  churches,  without  hesitation,  as  in  some 
sense  incorporate  bodies. 

III.  The  third  and  last  general  proposition  in  the  Argument 
before  us  is  the  following  :  **  A  church  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  all  its  members,  or  the  destruction  of  an  integral  part ,  as 
perhaps  the  death  of  all  its  male  members^  or  its  own  voluntary 
determination  to  that  effect ;  but,  except  in  case  of  a  forfeiture  of 
its  privileges  by  non  user,  in  no  other  way,** 

**  These  teem  to  be  the  obly  modes  in  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  tbe 
eommon  law  applicable  to  bodies  of  this  nature,  a  dissolulion  can  be  effected. 
(2  Kvd  on  Corp.  447,  448,  465,  474.)  Having  been  established  under  a  gen- 
eral law  of  the  government  the  rights  of  each  and  all  of  them  aro  rested 
rights;  and  as  well  might  even  the  legislature  constitutionally  abrogate  the 
CMrters  of  our  private  corporations,  as  the  charters  of  our  churches,— both 
being  alike  secured,  as  well  bv  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  ae  the  bar- 
rier which  the  constitution  has  wisely  thrown  about  the  property,  immoni- 
ties,  and  privileges  of  the  citizen.    (9  Cranch's  Rep.  59.)" 

^  But  perhapS'it  may  be  objected,  with  a  view  to  disproving  the  identity 
of  the  church,  or  the  truth  of  our  position  as  to  tbe  dissolution  of  the  church- 
es,  or  both,-^either  1,  that  persons  once  members  of  the  church,  when  ceas- 
ing to  be  members  of  the  parish  with  which  the  church  is  connected,  cease 
also  to  be  members  of  the  church  ; — 2,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
a  church  that  it  should  be  connected  with  a  parish,  6r  some  other  distinct 
religious  community ; — or  3,  that  when  a  church  withdraws  from  a  society 
with  which  it  has  been  connected,  it  loses  its  civil  character  and  legiil  rights, 
IS  a  church,  although  at  the  same  moment  ii  joins  another  society." 

The  first  of  these  allegations  is  disproved,  on  the  authority  of 
C.  J.  Parsons,  who  says  (9  Mass.  297)  "  the  members  of  a  church 
are  generally  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  but  this  inhabitancy  is 
not  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  church  member ; — and  on  the 
authority  of  the  Cambridge  Platform  (Chap,  xiii) ;  and  on  the 
ground  of  tbe  general,  perhaps  universal  understanding  and  prac- 
tice of  the  churches. 

The  second  of  the  objections  above  mentioned,  viz.  '^  that  it 
is  essential  to  the  Existence  of  a  Congregational  church  that  it 
should  be  connected  with  a  parish,  or  some  other  distinct  religious 
community/'  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Strong  with  much  clearness 
and  force. 

"  Were  it  not,"  says  he,  "  that  a  sentiment  of  this  sort  has  been  ad- 
Tanced  by  the  C.  J.  in  Baker  and  Fales,  (16  Mass.  504,)  we  should  have  con- 
sidered the  objection  as  without  any  manner  of  foundation  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  and  introduct-ory  of  a  principle  which  the  legislature  alone,  and 
even  that  branch  of  the  government  is  lestrioted  to  its  constitutional  limits, 
would  be  competent  to  establish.  (9  Craneh  52.)  No  church  except  in  con* 
nection  with  soma  other  society !   Whence  could  such  a  piinoiple  hava  beta 
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derived  f  It  it  to  be  fbund  in  any  of  the  ordinancei  of  the  coloni&l  govern- 
ment ? — or  the  Mtatutes  of  the  provincial  legislature? — or  legiilative  enact- 
mentt  since  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  ?  Can  a  trace  of  it  be  dis- 
covered in  any  judicial  .deciflion,  until  it  wae  first  announced  in  the  case  of 
Baker  and  Falee  P  And  is  this  silence  of  a  whole  people,  for  nearly  two  cen- 
toriee,  and  upon  a  subject  connected,  not  onlv  with  tho  independence,  but 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  churches  of  Alassaohusetts,  to  be  accounted 
as  nothing  P  If  such  a  connection  be  essential  to  the  exiittence  of  thechurch- 
ee,  then  their  independence,  of  which  our  fathers  confidently  felt  themselves 
aecare,  was  but  a  dreain^  which  the  light  of  a  mure  enlarged  intelligence  has 
dieaipated." 

"  Let  a  parish,  with  which  a  church  thus  stripped  of  her  supposed  lights 
is  connected,  become  ever  so  regardless  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  the  duties 
it  enjoins ; — let  the  teachers  it  sustains  be  ever  so  corrupt  in  principle  or  in 
practice ; — the  church  must  submit — there  is  no  possible  redemption.  If 
she  utters  her  complaints,  her  voice  is  drowned  by  ihe  fhouts  of  her  foes  ; 
for  even  in  this  land  of  the  pilgrims,  the  law  has  given  them,  and  deliberate- 
ly given  them,  the  ascendency  !  And  if  she  attempts  to  fly,  the  very  flight 
to  whioh  she  is  compelled  will  induce  a  forfeiture  of  every  species  of  prop- 
erty she  mtiy  possess,  and  furnish  such  conclusive  evidence  of  guilt  as  will 
be  followed  by  the  extinction  of  all  her  civil  and  legal  rights  ! 

**  Is  this  tho  body,  we  would  gravely  usk,  which  had  such  *  full  liberty  to 
gather  her  members  into  a  church  estate  ?* — such  *  tree  liberty  to  exercise 
all  the  ordinance)^  of  God  according  to  the  Scripture  ?' — such  '  free  exercise 
of  the  discipline  and  censures  of  Oirist  according  to  the  rules  of  the  word  ?' 
(Col.  law,  1G41.)  Are  these  the  churches,  which  are  entitled  *  to  use,  exer- 
cise and  enjoy  all  their  accustomed  privileges  and  liberties,  and  to  be  encour- 
aged in  the  peaceable  and  regular  enjoy aient  thereof  (Prov.  law,  1692 
and  Stat,  of  IdOO.)  And  is  this  a  practical  illustration  of  tJie  value  of  that 
great  principle  uf  the  Hitl  of  Rights — that  *  every  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  tho  Com- 
monwealth, shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law  .^*    (Art.  3.)" 

'*  The  only  circumstance,"  says  C.  J.  Parker,  (16  Mass.  504) 
"  which  gives  a  church  any  legal  chaiacter,  is  its  connexion  with 
some  regularly  constituted  society."  In  reply,  Mr.  Strong  ob- 
serves, "  There  seem  to  be  four  arguments,  and  foar  only  aa.we 
can  discover,  urged  in  support  of  this  doctrine.  ] .  That  the 
case  of  churches  is  analogous  to  thai  of  towns  and  parishes,  where, 
a  parish  being  set  oflf  from  a  town,  the  remaining  part  of  the  town 
is  deemed  the  principal  or  first  parish."  2.  **  That  the  case  of 
ehurches  is  analogous  to  that  of  numerous  fire  societies,  and  other 
Tolantary  unincorporate  associations,  iu  which  the  refusal  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  to  act  might  devolve  all  power  over  ihe 
sobjeci  upon  those  who  might  choose  to  persevere."  3.  ''  That 
the  principle  that  a  church  cannot  subsist  without  some  other  re- 
ligious community  to  which  it  is  attached  is  not  new,  but  has  been 
the  understanding  of  the  people  of  New  England  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  colonies."  And  4.  ''  That  a  church  may  exist  in 
an  ecclesiastical  sense,  without  officers  or  members  possessing 
any  civil  capacity." — Each  of  these  arguments  (the  same  used  by 
C  J.  Parker  in  the  Dedham  case)  to  show  the  dependent  exist- 
ence of  the  churches,  and  their  indissoluble  connexion  with  so- 
cieties or  parishes,  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Strong  at  length,  and 
abown  to  be  without  foundation ;   and  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
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with  great  confideDce,  "  that  it  is"  not  "  essentia]  to  the  ezist- 
euce  of  a  Congregational  church,  that  it  should  be  connected  with 
a  parish,  or  with  any  other  distinct  religious  community^' 

The  third  objection,  viz.  "  that  when  a  church  withdraws  from 
a  society  with  which  it  has  been  connected,  it  loses  its  ci?il  char- 
acter and  legal  rights,  as  a  church,  although  at  the  same  moment 
it  joins  another  society,"  is  refuted,  by  the  numerous  removals 
of  churches  which  have  taken  place  in  our  country,  without  los- 
ing their  existence  or  their  rights ; — and  on  the  ground  of  a  late 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

"  In  Gridley  and  Clark  (2  Pick.  403)  the  Plaintiff  bad  been  installed  as 

faster  of  a  church  and  settled  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Granby,  in 
797.  In  1821,  his  connection  with  the  society  over  which  he  had  been  set- 
tled was  dissolved,  and  die  church  having  prevumdy  voted  to  join  a  new  so- 
eistiff  formed  within  the  town,  and  that  society  having  given  him  a  call  to 
be  their  minister,  he  accepted  the  call.  The  question  was,  whether  he  was 
■till  settled,  and  exempted  from  taxation.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  the  Chief  Justice  says — **  He  had  been  once  installed  over  the  same 
people,  making  part  of  a  body  politic  or  corporation.  He  has  now,  by  con- 
sent of  all  parlies,  become  the  minister  of  a  portion  of  that  people  within 
the  same  town,  and  the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor  is  the  same  church  oter 
which  he  was  installed  in  1797.  Thus  establishing,  if  the  views  of  the  Chief 
Justice  were  correct,  two  points  : — Ist,  that  a  church  may  exist  in  a  le^, 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  sense,  afler  its  secession  from  the  society  with  which 
it  was  first  connected ; — and  2d,  that  the  identity  of  a  church  is  not  at  aU 
affected  by  its  removal." 

We  have  thus  gone  through  with  this  elaborate  argument^  at 
least  so  far  as  it  is  of  general  concern ;  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity, we  have  no  doubt,  will  unite  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  churches  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Strong  for  the 
attention  which  he  has  given  to  the  subject.  We  have  here,  not 
the  deductions  of  ecclesiastical,  unprofessional  men,  or  the  plead- 
ings of  a  mere  lawyer,  but  the  deliberate  conclusions  (so  we  are 
authorized  to  understand  it)  of  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and 
distinguished  Jurists  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  however  they 
may  be  regarded  in  certain  circles  at  present,  the  time,  we  cannot 
doubt,  is  coming,  when  misapprehension  and  prejudice  will  be 
removed,  and  opinions  such  as  these  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

We  now  turn  from  the  argument  of  Mr.  Strong  to  examine 
some  of  the  positions  of  Mr.  Hoar,  and  of  C.  J.  Shaw,  as  eipressed 
in  the  decision  of  the  Court.  And  our  first  remark  is,  that  the 
ground  of  discussion  respecting  the  rights  of  the  churches  is 
materially  narrotoed.  Many  points  which  were  once  disputed, 
and  which  the  friends  of  the  churches  felt  themselves  called  npon 
to  establish,  are  now  virtually  given  up ;  or  at  least  they  are  no 
longer  drawn  into  the  discussion.  For  instance,  we  were  form- 
erly told,  judicially,  (16  Mass.  499)  that  there  was  no  distinction 
m  primitive  times  between  the  church  and  the  congregation,  hot 
all  the  assembly  were  considered  as  the  ehnrch,  and  all  were  in- 
vited, without  distinction,  to  come  to  the  "  communion  table  and 
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receive  the  sacrament."  But  of  this  we  hear  nothing  now.  -  We 
were  formerly  told  (16  Mass.  404)  that  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country^  '*  there  was  no  very  familiar  distinction  between  the 
church  and  the  whole  assembly  of  Christians  in  the  town.  Almost 
if  not  quite  aH  the  adult  inhabitants  were,  at  that  time,  church 
members ;  and  a  grant  to  the  church,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  mean  nothing  elsejhan  a  grant  to  the  town."  But  the  de- 
fence of  these  strange  positions  is  now  abandoned.  '^  It  may  be 
▼ery  true,"  says  C.  J.  Shaw,  "  that  churches  in  this  Common- 
wealth are,  and  dboays  have  been,  distinct  from  the  towns,  par- 
.ishes,  and  congregations  with  which  they  are  associated."  In- 
deed, 00  far  from  denying  this  distinction,  C.  J.  Shaw  labors  to 
define  and  establish  it. 

"  A  con^rre^ation  ma^  be  imaeinod,  every  individual  of  which  may  be  a 
charch  member.  In  this  case,  the  same  body  of  individuals  would  poseess 
two  distinct  capacities,  haying  certain  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  in  each. 
To  illustrate  this,  suppose  ten  young  married  men  procure  from  the  govern- 
ment the  grant  of  a  township  of  land  and  settle  upon  it,  get  incorporated  aa 
a  town,  and  settle  a  minister,  all  with  their  wives  being  members  of  the 
church  in  full  communion.  Here  the  town,  parish,  and  cnorch  arc  all  com- 
posed of  the  same  individuals.  They  are  however  to  be  regarded  as  three 
distinct  bodiea  for  different  purposes  Known  to  the  law  ',  or  what  is  in  effect 
the  same  thin^,  a  body  with  three  distinct  capacities.  This  familiar  instance 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  point,  that  there  is  no  incongruity  in  saying  that 
a  religious  society  and  a  church  are  to  man^  purposes  disiincl  bodies,  asso- 
ciated for  distinct  purposes,  and  having  distmct  rights,  and  yet  be  composed 
of  the  same  individuals.  When  thus  composed,  which  case  rarely  happens  in 
&ct,  though  these  distinctions  may  exist  only  in  contemplation  of  law,  they 
are  nevertheless  plain  and  real ;  but  when  one  or  more  individuals  are  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  but  not  oi  the  church,  the  distinction  becomes  practical, 
and  relates  back  to  all  grants,  contracts,  and  other  acts  done  and  rights  ac- 
quired, when  the  same  individuals  were  associated  in  different  capacities." 

Formerly  it  was  deemed  of  great  importance  to  establish  the 
corporate  character  of  the  churches ;  or  to  show,  that  to  some  ex- 
tent and  for  certain  purposes  at  least,  the  churches  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  civil  corporations.  But  it  is  now  said  that,  were  this 
point  ever  so  clearly  proved,  the  rights  of  the  churches,  according 
to  our  understanding  of  them,  could  not  be  maintained. 

^  Should  the  defendant  incontrovertibly  prove  churches  to  be  ^itd  corpora- 
tions, or  even  corporations  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word,  and  should  he 
clearly  establish  all  the  other  general  propositions  advanced  in  his  very  elab- 
orateand  able  argument,  he  will  wholly  ulU  to  establish  the  right  for  which 
he  contends,"  &c. 

"  Were  it  proved  ever  so  clearly,"  says  C.  J.  Shaw,  "  that  to  some  pur- 
poses churches  are  corporations,  with  power  to  hold  property,  it  would  tend 
very  little  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  therefore  they  may  secede  from 
the  reliffious  societies  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  be  capable  of  subsisting 
and  acting  without  dependence  on.  or  connexion  with  such  societies."  '^It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  a  case  more  strongly  illustrative  of  this  point  than 
one  arising  immediately  out  of  the  subject  before  us.  Deacons  of  churches 
bj  statate  are  made  corporations,  with  all  the  legal  powers  and  qualifications 
of  corporations,  capable  of  taking  and  holding  property  in  succession,  and  of 
■ttiDg  and  being  saed.    Both  the  parties  in  this  suit  are  such  corporations, 
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mun^  and  deftiidtng  in  that  character,  and  withoot  it  would  have  no  alukd- 
ing  in  Court.  But  can  it  be  imagined  that  deacons  could  separate  them- 
senrea  from  the  churches  by  which  tnev  are  choson,  and  as  corporations  sob- 
■ist  and  act  independently  of  them  ?  How  then  coald  it  be  coocloded,  if 
churches  were  corporations,  that  in  consequence  of  holding  that  chametar 
thejr  could  subsist  and  act  independent!/  of  the  parishes  and  religiooa  au- 
cieties  in  which  they  are  formed." 

In  order  that  the  case  here  referred  to— the  most  siroogly  illaa- 
trative,  we  are  told,  that  can  possibly  be. imagined — may  Imijr 
illustrate  the  point  in  question  at  all,  it  must  \^  shown  that  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  between  a  church  and  its  deacons,  and 
between  a  parish  and  church,  is  substantially  the  same.  Wiiboot 
doubt,  there  may  be  dependent  corporations.  The  deacons  of  a 
church  are  a  corporation  of  this  character.  But  it  will  not  follow 
that  churches  (if  corporations  at  all)  are  equally  dependent,  and 
equally  incapable  of  a  separate  existence,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  supposed  principal 
and  its  dependent  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  Let  us  then  look  at 
this  point  a  moment.  The  church,  by  vote,  appoints  its  deacons; 
and  to  the  church  they  arc  directly  and  constantly  amenable.  For 
misconduct,  they  may  at  any  time  be  impeached,  tried,  deposed, 
and  excommunicated.  For  misappropriation  of  the  funds  of  the 
church,  they  may  be  called  to  an  account,  and  compelled  by  legal 
process  to  make  restitution.  Will  C.  J.  Shaw,  or  his  friends,  un- 
dertake to  point  out  any  thing  in  the  connexion  between  church 
and  parish,  which  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  this  t  Do 
the  parish,  by  vote,  appoint  the  church-members?  Or  are  the 
church-members  amenable  to  the  parish,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  be 
impeached,  tried,  and  excommunicated  by  them  t  The  most  ar- 
rant sticklers  for  parish  rights,  and  for  church  annihilation,  have 
never  yet  advanced  such  claims  as  these.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  case  of  a  church  and  its  deacons — the  mo3t  strongly  illus- 
trative of  the  point  in  debate  of  any  that  the  invention  of  the  Chief 
Justice  could  furnish — fails  altogether  to  illustrate  it  to  any  good 
purpose.  It  goes  only  to  show  that  there  may  be  dependent  cor- 
porations, a  fact  which  no  one  ever  called  in  question. 

C.  J.  Shaw,  however,  does  not  regard  the  churches  as  in  any 
proper  sense  incorporate  bodies ;  and  before  proceeding  to  the 
precise  point  in  debate,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  some  things 
which  he  has  advanced  in  relation  to  this  subject.  In  opposition 
to  the  corporate  character  of  the  churches,  he  urges,  first,  that 
corporate  powers  are  not  necessarily  implied  in  any  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  granted  to  these  bodies.  He  admits,  indeed,  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  them  would  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  corporate  powers,  were  it  not  for  their  necessary  connex- 
ion with  incorporated  societies ;  but  being  thus  connected,  corpo- 
rate powers  are  not  needful  for  them,  and  of  course  are  not  im- 
plied. 

**  The  power  giyen  to  churches  by  some  of  the  coloxiial  and  proTiaeial 
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laws  to  tet  and  vote  in  the  ehoice  of  a  minister,  either  exclosiYely  or  concur- 
rently with  the  eociety,  required,  whife  it  eziiiiedi  nothing  more  than  thai 
there  ahould  be  a  church  in  each  religious  society,  duly  offfanized  and  per* 
|»etuated ;  besides,  this  power  has  been  expressly  abrogated  oy  the  Constitu- 
tion."* Again ;  *'  Corporate  powers  are  not  attributable  to  churches  by  im- 
plicstion,  from  the  supposed  necessary  existence  of  those  powers  in  orcier  to 
maintain  a  perpetual  succession  of  deacons,  because  by  the  corporate  charac- 
ter and  powers  of  the  religious  societies  to  which  such  churches  are  incident, 
the  perpetual  luccession  of  deacons  can  be  preserved." 

•  _ 

Tt  will  be  seen,  that  here  is  no  proof  oSer^d  of  the  dependent 
existence  of  the  churches,  and  of  their  insepara))le  connexion  with 
religious  societies.  This  is  assumed  without  proof,t  and  in  oppo- 
sition, as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  to  the  most  con?incing  evidence. 
We  intend  not  to  go  into  the  subject  here.     We  would  just  in- 

*  If  C.  J.  Shaw  oDiy  means  here  ihat  the  church  has  no  longer  power  to  choose  "  a 
minister''  for  Hbe  parish,  we  admit  the  fact,  and  rejoice  in  it.  If  be  means  that  the 
churches  now  have  no  power  to  elect  their  own  vretiding  qficer*,  their  pastors ;  we 
deny  that  the  Constitution  has  ever  abrogated  this  power.  .But  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  touch  farther  upon  the  subject  before  we  are  through.  For  h  full  and  unan- 
swered discussion  of  it,  see  Spirit  ot  the  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  pp.  69 — ^73,    Vol.  ii.  pp.  374 


t  A  distinguished  Lawyer  of  Massachusetts*  aAer  carefully  attending  to  the  decision 
before  us,  has  politely  favored  us  with  the  following  remarks.  They  are  too  valuable 
to  be  withheld  from  our  readers. 

**  April  2, 1892. 

"  The  principle  of  the  dependence  of  the  churches  upon  the  religious  societies^  with 
which  they  are  associated  in  public  worahip,  seems  to  have  been  assumed  without 
proof :— and  then,  either  the  churches  are  not  corporations,  because,  being  dependent 
upon  such  societies,  they  may  well  exist  without  corporate  powers  ^ — or  else,  if  they 
aie  corporations,  .they  are  subordinate  ones,  and  cfinnot  exist  but  m  connection  wiio 
their  principals,  because  of  the  same  dependence. 

**  If  this  principle  of  dependence  be  correct,  there  b  an  end  of  the  controversy; — 
and  yet  an  obvious  difference  exists,  between  showing  it  to  be  so,  b;^  a  reference  to 
historical  facts,  or  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  these  bodies,  as  originally  establish- 
ed, and  pointing  out  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  system,  which  the  principle  may 
put  in  o)>eration,  upon  the  hypothesis- of  its  truth. 

'^  But  whether  true  or  false,  if  the  churches  would  otherwise  be  deemed  corporations 
by  necessary  implication  of  law,  1  am  at  a  loss  tp  understand,  how  the  fact  or  their  be- 
ing associated  with  other  bodies,  which,  though  sustaining  a  corporate  character,  have 
no  agency  in  their  establishment  or  continuance,  at  all  diminishes  th^  necessity  of  such 
an  implication. 

'*  Suppose  the  legislature  were  to  pass  a  law,  authorizing  any  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Mayor,  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
piloting  vessels  into  the  harbor,  with  power  to  appoint  a  treasurer,  competent  to  take 
and  bold  all  real  and  personal  estate  belonging  to  the  body,  in  perpetual  succession, 
and  al&o  to  elect  new  members  to  supply  the  place  of  those  aying  or  withdrawing^  to 
choose  all  necessary  officers,  and  especially  a  committee  from  time  to  time  to  bring 
the  treasurer  to  account,  and  if  need  be  to  prosecute  actions  for  that  purpose.  Now 
suppose  such  an  association  to  be  formed,  and  to  have  accumulated,  by  its  own  indus- 
try or  the  donations  of  others,  a  large  estate ; — wotdd  it  not  be  deemed,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  rights,  a  corporate  body  1  or  would  it  be  sufficient,  for  the  protection  of 

had 

^ ,  .        .,  «  creation 

of  the  body  originally,  or  in  continuing'its  exutence  afterwards.  ''Under  these  circum- 
stances, might  it  not  well  be  said,  this  association  was  a  voluntaiy  one,  authorised  br 
law ;— every  principle  of  justice  requires  it  should  be  sustained  j— and  the  law  will 
sastain  it,  whether  the  city  desires  tM  preservation  or  not,  by  deeming  it  a  corporation* 
.  **  And  if  the  churches  are  corporations,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  they 
are  incidental  and  subordinate  ones,  even  if  they  are  so,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  any 
abuse  of  their  powers,  amounting  to  forfeiture,  oeibiejodgement  of  forfeiture  has  beeu 
pronooDced/' 
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quire  of  C.  J.  Shaw  in  what  light  he  would  regard  the  cborchee 
of  Massachusetts,  previous  to  their  connexion  with  an  j  incorporat- 
ed societies.  In  what  light  would  he  regard  these  bodies  when, 
before  there  were  any  parishes  in  the  land,  they  raised  money,  by 
"  rates"  and  "  compulsion  by  levies*'  to  build  their  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  "  by  way  of  taxation"  for  the  support  of  their  ministers  t* 
In  what  light  would  he  regard  the  first  church  in  Plymouth  when, 
in  1644,  while  yet  there  were  no  parishes,  and  before  parochial 
power  was  committed  to  the  towns,  it  purchased  of  the  natives 
**  in  the  name  of  the  church"  andHhe  Court  of  the  colony  ''  grant* 
ed  unto  the  church,"  all  the  territory  now  included  in  the  towns 
of  Eastham,  Wellfleet,  and  Orleans  It  Did  not  these  and  the  like 
acts,  which  at  that  time  were  common  to  the  churches,  imply  lbs 
possession  of  corporate  powers  ?  And  if  the  churches  then  were 
corporations,  when,  and  by  what  act,  hare  they  been  disfranchis- 
ed f     When  did  they  become  rinincorporate  ? 

But  C.  J.  Shaw  insists,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  act  of 
1754,  incorporating  the  deacons,  necessarily  implies  that  the 
churches  are  not  themselves  corporations.  Mr.  Strong  draws  di- 
rectly the  opposite  conclusion  from  this  act,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  with  infallible  sequence. 

<*  Upon  any  other  hypotheiit,  the  langua^  of  the  title  and  preamble  and 
other  parts  of  both  statuteB  10  utterly  inexplicable.  Had  churches,  at  the 
pasaing  of  the  first  statute  in  1754,  been  other  than  corporate  bodies  to  some 
extent,  how  naturally  would  the  act  have  been  entitled  "  an  act  for  the  se- 
curing and  rendering  effectual" — instead  of  '*  better  securing  and  rendering 
more  effeptual"  donations  to  pious  and  charitable  uses ,  and  how  obviously, 
too,  would  that  clause  in  the  preamble, — '*  but  doubts  have  arisen  m  wJbiitf 
cages  such  donations  and  grants  mav  operate  so  as  to  go  in  succession,'*  eith- 
er have  given  place  to  some  other  K»rm  of  expression,  or  have  been  expung- 
ed altogether.  The  very  frame  and  fashion  of  the  act,  therefore,  indaoe  a 
Tiolent  presaroption,  that  the  legislature  regarded  the  churches,  at  the  time 
of  passing  it,  as  sustaining  for  some  purposes  a  corporate  chaiacter. 

"  But  that  this  must  be  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  of  1754  is  evi- 
dent also  from  another  consideration.  The  deacons  of  the  several  churches 
are  authorized  to  take  in  succession,  and  are  made  a  body  corporate  ibr  this 
purpose.  But  how  are  they  to  take  in  succession,  without  the  existence  of 
some  body  in  which  is  supposed  to  be  vested  the  power  of  making  successive 
appointments  to  that  office  ?  They  cannot  have  the  power  themselves  of 
appointing  their  successors,  and  their  successors  are  not  to  be  appointed  by 
the  government,  or  any  judicial  tribunal,  ha  trustees  may  sometimes  be  by  a 
Judge  of  Probate,  or  a  court  of  chancer  v.  By  whom  then  are  they  to  be 
chosen  or  appointed  ?  Manifestly  by  the  churches.  The  churches  then  are 
supposed  to  have  a  perpetual  existence,  and  having  no  new  powers  given 
them  for  this  purpose  by  the  act,  they  must,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  leg- 
islature, have  possessed  those  powers,  viz.  the  power  of  self-perpetuation  and 
appointment  to  office,  before  the  act  was  passed." 

"  In  confirmation  of  this  principle,  if  any  confirmation  be  at  all  requisite, 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  other  parts  of  the  same  statute. 

''  The  churches  have  power  to  call  their  deacons,  or  the  new  corporation, 
to  an  account.    These  deacons  take  property,  divided  or  granted  to  them  ia 

*  See  Winthnp's  Hist.  Vol.  iL  pp.  31, 99. 
f  Hist.  CkilL  vS.  viii.  p.  160. 
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pemtoal  mecMtiofiy  mod  the  f  nat  of  the  power  to  ehooee  «  oMunittee  to 
call  them  to  an  aeooonty  if  it  mean  any  tiling,  mint  coniar  a  power,  correa- 
pondin|^,  in  its  extent  or  daration,  with  the  extent  or  duration  of  the  estate 
Tested  in  those  who  are  to  render  it.  But  that  is  an  estate  in  perpetual  sue- 
oession — and  the  power  given,  therefore,  must  be  perpetual^  anid  the  body  bj 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised  must  have  a  perpetual  existence. 

"  Bat  the  committee  thus  chosen  are  authorized  not  only  to  call  the  dea- 
cons, or  other  church  officers,  to  an  account,  bat  if  need  be,  to  eomment$  and 
proteade  miy  tuUSf  UmehiMg  the  same.  Here  then  authority  is  given  by  law 
&r  the  prosecution  of  snits  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  by  agents  of  its 
own  appointment ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  doubted,  whatever  may  be  the  form 
of  action,  that  the  power  conferred  is  a  power  conferred  upon  the  church. 
But  how  are  such  suits  to  be  commenced  ?  In  the  name  of  the  church  ? 
Then  the  church  must  be  a  corporation.  But  if  in  the  name  of  the  commit- 
tee—a  committee  of  what  body  f  chosen  by  whom  ?  The  church.  Their 
character  must  then  be  disclosed  upon  the  record,  and  the  church,  to  this 
Oxtent,  must  possess  corporate  powers." 

To  the  reasoning  in  these  last  sentences  C.  J.  Shaw  replies,  bj 
resorting  to  his  favorite  assumption  of  the  dependent  existence  of 
the  churches,  and  their  indissoluble  connexion  with  some  organ- 
ized society.  "  The  corporate  character  of  the  religious  society 
ascertains  the  church,  the  election  of  this  body  constitutes  the 
committee,  and  the  power  to  sue  vests  in  the  committee,  by  force 
of  the  statute."  As  the  point  here  assumed  is  manifestly  the 
hinge  on  which  the  whole  case  turns,  we  really  think  there  oqght 
to  bare  been  some  effort  made  to  support  it.  It  ought  to  have 
been  clearly  proved. 

C.  J.  Shaw  says  that,  in  the  early  times  of  this  Commonwealth, 
**  churches  were  respected  for  their  piety  and  utility,  and  their 
rights  were  recognized  and  acquiesced  in  by  general  consent, 
wDithoui  being  defined  or  secured  by  law." — Now  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  this  assertion  is  without  foundatioi\;  and  in  showing  it,  it 
will  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  act  of  1754  produced  no  real 
alteration  in  the  legal  state  of  the  churches,  but  was  intended,  as 
expressed  in  the  preamble,  '*  for  the  better  securing"  of  what  was 
comparatively  secured  before,  and  secured  in  much  the  same  way. 
No  one,  who  has  read  the  Cambridge  Platform,  can  doubt  that 
the  rights  of  the  churches  are  there  "  defined  ;"  and  none  who 
know  the  history  of  that  instrument  can  reasonably  doubt  that,  by 
means  of  it,  the  rights  of  the  churches  were  intended  to  be  "  se- 
cured by  law.'*  The  Synod  which  framed  the  Platform  was  not 
a  mere  voluntary  association  of  Ministers  and  Delegates ; — it  was 
constituted  by  order  of  the  General  Court  ;*  the  members  were 
supported,  while  in  session,  at  the  public  charge ;  the  Platform, 
when  framed,  was  "  presented  to  the  Court  for  consideration  and 
acceptance  ;"  and  the  same  "  was  most  thankfully  accepted  and 
mproved."f  **  It  passed  the  test,"  says  Hubbard,  "  of  the  whole 
Uenerai  Court,  both  magistrates  and  deputies,  and  the  practice  of 

*  ''Hie  order  was  sent  to  the  cborches  within  thtt  jorifdictioo ;  and  to  the  eborebet 
in  other  jorisdictiont,  a  letter  was  lent  widiaL''    Winthrop's  Hist.  Vol.  il  p.  SG9. 
t  MatW,  Vol.  ii.  p.  Itt. 
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it  was  cemtmiukd  to  aU  the  ekwrekeM  of  ike  jurisdieiian"  HifL 
p.  550.  This  act,  or  order,  passed  "in  the  month  of  October, 
1648."  In  1680,  the  Platform  was  again  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  '*  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
churches  in  present  and  after  times."  By  these  acts  of  the  CoortSi 
especially  the  first,  the  churches  were  Tirtually  established  and 
incorporated,  with  all  the  powers  and  liberties  granted  to  them 
in  the  Platform.  Accordingly  the  Platform  has  been  customarily 
denominated  our  '*  religious  charter,"  "  the  religious  constituUmi 
of  the  colonies,"  the  "  constitution  of  our  Congregational  church- 
es," &c.*  But  the  Platform  secures  to  the  churches,  through 
their  deacons^  in  like  manner  as  the  act  of  1754,  the  power  of 
receiving,  holding,  and  disposing  of  property.  "  The  office  and 
work  of  a  deacon  is,  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  church,  gifis 
given  to  the  church,  and  to  keep  the  treasury  of  4he  churchy  and 
therewith  to  serve  the  tables  which  the  church  is  to  provide  for, 
as  the  Lord's  table,  the  table  of  the  Ministers  [there  were  no  par- 
ishes  in  these  days  to  provide  for  ministers]  and  of  such  as  are  in 
necessity."  Chap.  vii.  The  act  of  1754,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Congregational  churches,  was  little  more  than  a  confirming  or 
re-enacting  of  this  provision  of  the  Platform.  It  was  simply 
defining  and  confirming  rights  which  had  been  legally  secured  to 
the  churches  more  than  a  hundred  years  before. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  look  at  the  precise  point  in  question 
respecting  church  rights,  ai  narrowed  down  by  the  recent  dis- 
cussions in  regard  to  the  subject.  It  is  simply  this :  Does  the 
church  possess  an  independent  existence  ?  Can  it  enst,  separate 
from  a  parish  or  religious  society  ?  Or  can  it  separate  itself 
from  a  society  with  which  it  is  connected^  and  still  retain  its  «z- 
istence  and  identity  7 — C.  J.  Shaw  answers  these  questions  in  the 
negative. 

"  The  idorttity  of  a  Conffregatiobal  chareh,  used  in  the'  tente  already  ex- 
plained, mnat  be  conlldereid  at  depending  opon  the  identity  of  the  pariah  or 
roligiout  aeciety  with  which  it  if  connected.  In  this  riew,  its  identity  may 
or  may  not  depend  upon  locality.  If  the  religions  society  with  which  it  is 
connected  may  change  its  place  of  meeting  and  worship,  without  affecting 
its  identity,  as  most  societies  may,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  the  same 
change  might  take  place  in  regard  to  the  church,  and  yet  it  would  contimie 
the  same  church.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry  to 
say,  that  when  a  parish  or  religious  society  is,  by  its  constitution,  limited  to 
any  place,  the  church-  of  such  society,  by  whatever  terms  designated,  is 
equally  limited,  being  necessarily  assoetatea  and  indissoliibly  eoKnected  wUk 

•  See  HutchiDton's  HisU  Vol.  ii.  p.  18.    Tramball's  Hist,  of  Coon.  Vol.  i.  p.  f89, 
end  Mass.  Term  Reports,  Vol.  iti.  p.  165.    A  noted  Uoitarian  "  Layman''  of  BosUhi, 
speaking  of  the  Platform,  says, "  A  law  was  necessary  to  call  the  Synod  which  franed^ 
their  " 


it,  and  their  '*  proceedings  wers  considered  of  no  account,  till  atlopted  by  the 
tare,"  The  pLATFenii  ''was  dult  pissed  into  a  law  bt  tHc  LEOiSLATiyE 
▲DoPTiov."  In  the  same  connexion,  he  speaks  of  a  church  as  ''  a  body  eorpordteJ* 
See  ''  Inquiry  into  the  Might  lo  change  the  Ecc.  Constitution  of  the  Cong.  Chuirbcs  cf 
Mass."    PP.S8— 90.    Notes  p.  ii. 
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such  rtli^out  apdety,  and  ineapaiU  of  stihsistmg  independently  of  it.** — 
A^in,  Mf  a  church  is  rightly  deaeribed  as  an  association  of  all  or  part  of 
the  members  of  a  religious  society,  and  united  for  the  celebration  of  Chris- 
tian ordinances,  it  is  necessarily  incident  to  and  inseparably  connected  with 
auck  parish  or  religious  society. ''* 

lo  support  of  these  positions,  which  go  to  the  determinatioa  of 
the  whole  point  at  issue,  there  are  really  no  arguments  in  the  de- 
cision before  us.     The  positions  are  assumed  in  the   definition 
given  of  a  church  ; — but  not  a  word  is  said  to  show  the  correct- 
ness of  this  .definition, — its  accordance  ufith  the  Platjorm^  or  with 
the  established  usages  of  the  country.     It  will  be  easy  to  show 
that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  either.     The  definition  is  as 
follows  :  **  The  church  is  composed  of  those  persons,  beiftg  memr 
btrs  of  **  a  particular "  parish  or  religious  society ^  who  unite 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  sup- 
per."    Or  thus ;  **  a  church  is  rightly  described  as  an  association 
of  all  or  part  of  the  members  of  a  religious  society,  and  united 
for  the  celebration  of  Christian  ordinances."     According  to  this 
definition,  as  in  both  instances  expressed,  and  according  to  the 
use  made  of  it  in  the  argument,  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
a  church  that  it  should  grow  out  of  some  religious  society ;  and 
it  is  essential  to  membership  in  a  particular  church,  that  the  indi* 
viduals  belonging  to  it  should  also  belong  to  the  society  with  which 
the  church  is  connected.     But  can  either  of  these  positions  be 
sustained  ? — The  first  is  refuted   by  the  fact,  that  the  church,  in 
this  country,  was  the  original  institution — that  churches  existed 
here  Jong  before  there  were  any  parishes  out  of  which  they  could 
grow,  or  with  which  they  could  be  connected.     And  in  forming 
new  religious  establishments  in  later  times,  it  has  been  more  com- 
mon, as  well  as  more   in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  first  to 
gathei*  a  church,  and  then  organize  a  society  toco-operate  with  it, 
than  first  to  organize  a  society,  and  then  gather  a  church  out  of  it. 
As  to  the  second  of  the  positions  involved   in   the  definition 
above  given,  viz.  that  it  is  essential  to  membership  in  a  particular 
church,  that  the  individuals  belonging  to  it  should  belong  to  the 
society  with  which  the  church  is  connected;  it  is  plainly  in  con- 
tradiction, both  to  the  Platform,  to  the  general  understanding  and 
usage  of  the  churches,  and  to  previous  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court      In  the  definition  of  a  church,   as  given  in  fhe  Platform 
and  in  our  old  ecclesiastical  writers,  nothing  is  said  about  the 
connexion  of  the  church,  or  of  its  members,  with  any  particular 
religious  society,  nor  is  there  the  least  intimation  that  any  such 
connexion   was  thought  to  be   necessary.     "  A   Congregational 
church,"  says  the  Piatforrti,   **  is,  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  a 
part  of  the  militant  visible  church,   consisting  of  a  company  of 
saints  by  calling,  united  into  one  body  by  a  holy  covenant,  for  the 
poblic  worship  of  God,  and  the  mutual  edification  one  of  another 
m  the  fellowship  of  the   Lord  Jesus."  Chap.  ii.     Suppose  C.  J. 
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Shaw  had  adopted  this  ancieot  and  acknowledged  definition  of  a 
church,  instead  of  framing  one  for  himself,  it  obviously  would 
have  deranged  and  defeated  his  whole  argument 

The  thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  Platform  from  the  sixth  section 
to  the  end,  which  treats  of  "  the  removal  of  church  members 
from  one  church  to  another/'  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  main 
principle  of  this  decision.  According  to  the  decision,  when 
church  members  leave  the  society  with  which  the  church  is  con- 
nected, they  cease  to  be  members  of  the  church.  And  even  if  a 
majority  of  them  leave  the  society,  and  leave  it  by  solemn  vole  as 
a  church,  this  alters  not  the  case  at  all — they  still  leave  the 
church  behind.  But  according  to  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Platform,  when  church  members  leave  a  parish  or  a  religious  so- 
ciety, they  retain  their  connexion  with  the  church  from  which 
they  remove,  until  they  are  dismissed,  and  recommended,  and 
actually  received  into  some  other  church.  And  these  provisions 
of  the  Platform  are  according  to  the  understanding  and  usage  of 
the  churches  of  Massachusetts,  from  their  first  planting  to  the 
present  time.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  is  now  a 
church  in  the  land,  which  has  not  more  or  less  acknowledged 
members,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  society  with  which  the  church 
is  connected.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  members  of  the 
churches  in  the  city  to  reside  in  the  country  ;  or  for  the  mem- 
bers of  a  church  in  one  town  to  reside  in  another.  Committees 
are  often  appointed  by  churches  to  visit  and  confer  with  their 
non-resident  members  ; — and  the  transfers  of  church  relation  by 
dismission  and  recommendation,  which  are  continually  taking 
plflce,  are  all  directly  in  face  of  the  principle,  that  a  person  cannot 
be  a  member  of  a  church  any  longer  than  he  is  a  member  of  the 
society  with  which  the  church  is  connected.  Indtred,  C.  J.  Par- 
sons says,  in  a  sentence  already  quoted,  '*  The  members  of  a 
church  are  generally  inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  but  this  inhabU" 
ancy  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  church  member"  (9 
Mass.  297.)     And  Mr.  Strong  says,  with  truth  and  propriety, 

"  There  is  not  a  church  in  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  any  of  the  leading 
formalitiea  prescribed  by  the  Platform  in  the  adminsion  of  membere  are  ob- 
•erved,  (and  the  number  of  those  abandoning  them  is  exceedingly  amal),) 
which  considora  continaity  of  connection  w  itli  the  congregation  in  public 
worship,  or  with  the  partsli  associated  with  the  church  for  that  purpoae,  as 
at  all  essential  to  the  rights  of  her  members,  or  an  interruption  in  that  con- 
nection as  at  all  absolving  the  church  from  the  duties  she  owes  them.' 


»*» 


*  Even  tbe  two  members  of  the  church  in  Brookfield,  who  remained  wiih  the  par- 
uh,  forgol  for  the  time,  or  did  not  know,  that  the  majority  of  their  brethren,  who  bad 
left  the  parish,  were  no  longer  members  of  tbe  charcb ;  for  C.  J.  Shaw  tells  us  that  they 
have  "  passed  seme  censttre  upon"  these  seceding  brethren,  p.  6.  So  hard  is  it  for 
persons,  whea  they  begin  to  wander,  to  wander  straight !  or  to  avoid,  in  time,  cross- 
mg  their  own  tracK  !  ^Iiese  seceding  iMieihren  were  either  members  of  tbe  church,  or 
not.  If  they  were  members,  they  certainly  were  a  great  majority  of  the  membefs, 
and  (accoroing  to  a1  the  rules  of  voluntary  associations)  must  have  conscimted  Ike 
body.  And  if  they  were  not  members,  wby  did  tbe  two  brethren  and  their  associates 
unjertake  to  cmturt  them  T 
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la  the  course  of  discussion,  C.  J.  Shaw  throws  out  a  sentimeitt 
which  perhaps  he  inteiided  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ple assumed  in  his  definition,  that  in  separating  ftom  a  society,  a 
church  necessarily  loses  its  identity  and  its' existence.  "  Other- 
wise/' says  he,  "  the  anomaly  would  be  presented  of  a  society, 
competent  to  settle  a  minister  and  to  support  public  worship, 
and  yet  incapable  of  having  a  church  or  celebrating  the  Chris- 
tian  ordinances,**  p.  46.  In  reply  to  this  we  need  only  inquire, 
whether — in  a  society  thus  deserted  of  its  church — a  new  church 
might  not  be  gathered  ?  and  whether  this  has  not  often  been 
done  ?  When  the  first  church  in  Dorchester  remo?ed  to 
Windsor,  Conn.,  a  new  church  was  soon  after  gathered.  The 
same  was  done,  after  the  removal  of  the  first  church  in  Cam- 
bridge to  Hartford ;  and  has  been  done  in  many  other  cases. — 
C.  J.  Shaw  sees  no  difficulty,  when  church  members  are  dissatis- 
fied, in  thrir  withdrawing  as  individuals,  and  organizing  them- 
selves anew  as  a  church  and  society  ;  and  we  see  no  more  diffi- 
culty (to  make  the  worst  of  it)  in  case  a  dissatiBed  church  are 
permitted  to  withdraw,  in  gathering  a  new  church  from  aniong 
those  who  remain.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  such  a  meas- 
ure, that  the  name  of  the  seceding  church  might  not,  after  the 
separation,  be  any  longer  appropriate.  But  in  such  case,  it  might 
easily  change  its  name.  **  We  know  not,"  says  C.  J.  Parsons, 
*'  why  corporations  may  not  be  known  by  several  names,  as  well 
as  individuals.''.  (7  Mass.  444.) 

We  now  proceed  to  offer  arguments  to  show,  that  our  churches 
Aave  an  independent  existence — that  they  can  exist  separate  from 
parishes^-or  that  they  can  withdraw  from  the  religious  societies 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  still  retain  their  existence 
and  identity. 

1.  The  pious  founders  ofHhese  churches  intended  to  form  them  ' 
after  the  model  of  the  primitive  Christian  churches.  This  no 
one  can  doubt,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  New  England.  The  subject  of  church  government  was 
in  their  time  an  engrossing  topic  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe,  ft  was  on  the  subject  of 
church  government,  chiefly,  that  our  fathers  dissented  from  the 
church  of  England.  It  was  on  this  account  that  they  were  perse- 
cuted, and  obliged  to  wander  to  these  shores.  Here,  they  pro- 
fessed and  intended  to  organize  their  churches  agreeably — as 
they  used  to  express  it — to  '*  the  pattern  in  the  mount" — accord- 
ing to  the  model  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians.*  But 
who  supposes  that  the  primitive  churches  had  no  independent 
existence — that  they  were  so  connected  with  precincts  and  par- 

*  **1  b«^/'  says  Presidenl  Oakes,  in  an  Election  Sermon  preached  May  7, 1673 
"  tiiat  we  may  keep  the  Kinv't  highway ^  the  way  that  ChrUt  hinuelf  haih  east  ttp 
for  ia,  and  that  oar  wurtby  predeceuorsi  have  travelled  in  before  us ;  the  way  thai 
bath  b**en  slated,  not  in  the  private  modeli  of  tome  fanciful  and  conceited  men,  bat  in 
the  Piatform  of  Church  Discipline',  The  truest  undentanding  of  these  things  is  from 
the  I'latform  deduced  out  of  the  word  of  Ood," 
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isbes,  witli  mere  worldly  corporations — that  they  coold  not  break 
away;  and  live  ?  With  what  parish  was  the  church  at  Rome 
originally  connected !  or  the  church  at  Corinth !  or  the  church  at 
Antioch  1  The  very  idea  of  such  a  connexion  is  preposterous. 
Yet  our  fathers  professed  and  intended  to  form  our  churches  aAer 
the  model  of  those  which  have  been  named.  Can  we  suppose, 
then,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  give  to  the  churches  an  inde- 
pendent existence  ?  that  they  intended  to  make  them  the  mere 
appendages  of  a  parish,  and  not  capable  of  acting  or  existing  by 
themselves?  The  supposition  is  wholly  inadmissible.  But  many 
of  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  have  continued  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  days  of  our  fathers.  What  they  were  then,  tliey 
are  now.  They  have  surrendered  none  of  their  independence,  or 
of  their  original  rights. 

2.  It  is  impossible  that  the  doctrine  now  inculcated  from  the 
bench,  respecting  the  dependent  condition  of  the  churches,  and 
their  inseparable  connexion  with  incorporated  societies,  should 
have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  country,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  already  stated,  the  church  here  was  the  original 
institution.  It  existed  and  flourished  many  years  before  there 
were  any  parishes  in  the  land,  and  before  parochial  power  was  given 
to  the  towns.  C.  J.  Parker  dates  the  commencenient  of  "  lega^ 
obligation"  on  the  part  of  the  towns  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
religious  institutions,  in  1()52.  (16  Mass.  516.)  In  the  oldest 
edition  of  the  Colony  Laws,  the  date  is  1654.*  Previous  to  this, 
not  a  few  of  the  churches  now  existing  in  Massachusetts  had 
been  many  years  established.  But  how  established  ?  Not  in 
connexion  with  incorporated  parishes ;  for  there  were  no  such 
bodies  in  existence,  and  the  support  of  public  worship  devolved 
directly  on  the  churches.* — It  behooves  those  who  hold  the  new 
doctrines  respecting  our  churches,  to  show  tthen  their  independ- 
ent existence  ceased — to  show  when  and  how  they  became  so 
connected  with  the  parochial  incorporations,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
existing  without  them. 

3.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  a  church, 
which  implies  the  necessity  of  its  connexion  with  a  parochial  in- 
corporation, but  much  to  the  contrary.     The  parish  has  no  cou 
cern  in  originating  the  church  ;   or  in  its  continuance  \    or  in 
determining  who  shall,  or  shall  not  be  members.     It  has  no 

*  It  bas  been  common  in  every  period  of  oar  history,  and  is  so  nom*,  for  Congr^pk' 
lional  cbarcbes  to  be  gathered,  previous  lo  the  fornmiion  of  any  society  with  which 
tbev  are  to  co-operate.-«Tbe  pruof  thai  during  the  6rst  SO  >'ears  after  the  seiilement 
of  Massacbasetls,  the  sapport  of  religious  instittttions  devolved  diircily  on  the  churcb- 
es,  it  conclusive.  ^  Gov.  Winibrop  informs  us  that,  in  his  time,  some  churchet  raised 
money,  for  the  building  of  meeting  houses,  ''by  way  of  raf^f/' and  ** cnuputtitm h^ 
levies, •**  and  for  the  support  of  their  pastors,  **  by  way  of  taxation."  This  "  was  very 
offensive  lo  some,''  parttcnlariy  to  tho^  that  were  taxed  who  were  not  church  fn<M- 
bertJ*  (Hist.  Vol.  li.  pp.  31,  93  )  Hubbard  rives  us  (he  same  account  (I list.  p.  412), 
and  Emerson  the  same.  (Hist  of  the  first  Church  in  Boston,  p.  77.)  It  is  further 
evident  from  the  Platform  that,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  in  1649,  the  church  had 
**  to  provide  for  the  tuUe  of  the  minUtertJ* '  Chap.  7.  Set.  &. 
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power  to  compel  a  person  to  join  the  church ;  or  the  church  to 
receive  one.against'its  will ;  or  to  hinder  the  church  from  receiv* 
ing  whom  it  pleases ;  or  to  control  the  church  in  any  of  its  appro- 
priate acts  or  concerns.  If  the  church  is  disposed  to  censure  or 
excommunicate  a  disorderly  member,  or  to  put  an  end  to  its  own 
existence  by  a  voluntary  dissolution  ;  the  parish  has  no  preventive 
power.  Where,  then,  is  the  necessary,  indissoluble  connexion 
between  these  bodies  7 

We  find  nothing  of  this  connexion  in  the  Platform,  but  every 
thing  working  the  other  way.  The  Platform  every  where  takes 
for  granted,  that  the  church  is  an  independent  association,  capable 
of  subsisting  and  acting  by  itself. 

That  which  forms  or  constitutes  a  church  is  \iA  covenant.  (See 
Platform.  Chap.  IV.)  And  where  is  the  church  covenant  in 
which  it  is  implied,  that  this  spiritual  body  is  the  mere  appendage 
of  a  parish,  and  cannot  exist  in  a  state  of  separation  7  We  know 
not  how  some  Unitarian  churches  may  have  lately  modified  the 
language  of  their  covenants;  but  we  challenfre  inquiry  into  the 
ancient  covenants  of  our  churches,  and  hazard  nothing  in  assert- 
ing that  not  one  will  be  found,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  necessary 
dependence  upon  the  parish  is  expressed  or  implied.  Individuals 
associate,  on  the  ground  of  a  common  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  for  mutual  watchfulness,  and  edification,  and  for  cel- 
ebrating the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  They  worship,  perhaps,  or 
the  most  of  them,  in  connexion  with  some  parish  or  religious  socie- 
ty ;  but  they  have  never  given  themselves  up,  as  a  body,  to  this  so- 
ciety, nor  is  there  any  thing  expressed  or  implied  in  their  articles 
of  agreement,  which  bind  them  to  it.  How  then  do  they  become 
bound  7  They  have  not  bound  themselves,  and  who  eise  has 
power  to  bind  them  7  They  have  not  covenanted  with  one  an- 
other, or  with  the  society,  that  they  would  take  it  for  better  or  for 
worse,  and  would  not  separate  themselves  from  it;  and  if  they  are 
pleased  to  vote  a  separation,  who  shall  hinder  them  7  Who  shall 
say  that,  in  so  doing,  they  have  forfeited  their  existence  as  a 
church  7 

4.  The  new  doctrines  in  regard  to  the  legal  dependence  and 
Tassalage  of  the  churches  have  already  resulted,  and  will  result, 
ill  cases  of  great  injustice  and  oppression. — Here  is  the  church, 
a  spiritual  body,  intended  to  be  formed  according  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Christ,  and  professing  subjection  to  him  alone  ;  but  really 
subject  to  a  body  of  men  "  who  neither  indulge  the  hopes,  nor 
submit  themselves  to  be  controlled  by  the  faith  and  obligations  of 
Christians." 

"  Let  a  parish,  with  which  a  church  thus  stripped  of  her  suppoeed  ri^hta 
is  coonected,i>ecome  ever  wo  regardlem  of  the  Chri«tian  faith,  or  the  dutiea 
it  tnjoina ; — let  the  teachers  it  sustaiiM  be  ever  eo  oorrapt  in  principle  or  in 
practice ;— *tho  charch  mutt  submit — ^thore  is  no  possible  rMemption.  If 
she  utters  her  complaints,  her  voice  is  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  her  foes; 
for  even  in  this  land  of  the  pilgrims,  the  law  has  given  them,  and  deliberateljr 
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fiTen  them,  the  a«eendeiicy !  And  if  she  attempt!  to  flj,  tke  rery  tRghl  ta 
vhich  ftbe  is  compelled  will  induce  a  forfeiture  of  eTerj  species  of  propertjr 
she  maj  possess,  and  furnish  such  conclusive  eTidenco  or  guilt,  as  will  he 
followed  hy  the  extinction  of  all  her  civil  and  It^c'al  rights ! 

*'  Is  this  the  hody,  we  would  gravely  ask,  which  had  such  "  full  liberty  to 
gather  her  members  into  a  church  estate  ?" — such  "  free  liberty  to  exercise 
all  the  ordinances  of  God  according  to  the  Scripture  f" — such  *'  free  exercise 
of  the  discipline  and  censureti  of  Christ  according  to  the  rules  of  the  word  ?" 
(Col.  law,  1641.)  Are  these  the  churches,  which  are  entitled  **'to  use,  ex- 
eroise  and  enjoy  all  their  accustomed  privileges  and  liberties,  and  to  be  ea- 
couraged  in  the  neaceable  and  regular  enjoyment  thereof.^**  (Pror.  law 
1692  and  Stat,  or  1800.)  And  is  this  a  practical  illostfation  of  the  ralae 
of  that  great  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Rights — that  "  every  denomination  of 
Christians,  demeanmg  themselves  peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  the 
CommoQwealth,  shall  oe  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ?'*    (Art.  3.) 

In  BQch  a  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  that  cases  of  extreme 
opi>re8sioD  and  injustice  should  not  occur.  Not  a  few  of  this 
description  have  occurred  already,  and  in  the  present  state  of  oar 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  more  are  to  be  expected.  Take  the  follow- 
iog  as  a  ?ery  supposable  case  :  Here  is  a  church,  in  which  a  sum 
of  money  has  accumulated  from  the  stated  contributions  for  the 
support  of  the  Lord's  Table.  With  this  money  a  lot  of  land  is 
purchased,  to  be  holden  by  the  church,  and  to  be  used  under -its 
direction  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pastor.  But  soon  after  the  land 
comes  into  possession  of  the  church,  the  Pastor  is  taken  sick  and 
dies.  In  their  attempts  to  settle  a  successor,  the  church  and 
parish  disagree.  A  majority  of  the  parish  are  determined  to  im- 
pose a  pastor  on  the  church  ;  one  of  different  8entinients?^and  fof 
immoral  life.  The  church  remonstrates  and  entreats,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Supported  by  the  late  decisions,  the  unprincipled  part 
of  the  town,  who  have  all  now  become  members  of  the  parish, 
will  have  tl^eir  own  way.  Their  minister  is  settled,  and  the 
church  has  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw.  And  they  cannot 
withdraw,  except  as  individuals, — in  which  case  they  forfeit  their 
existence  as  a  church,  and  leave  all  their  property,  even  to  their 
communion  furniture  and  records,  behind  them !  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, what  shall  they  do  ?  They  know  their  property  is 
their  own.  They  have  purchased  it  with  their  own  money  ;  it  is 
held  in  trust  for  them  by  their  own  deacons ;  and  these  rapacious 
parishioners  have  no  more  right  to  it,  than  they  have  to  the  gar- 
ments which  the  church  members  wear.  But  what  shall  the 
brethren  of  the  church  do  7  They  must  submit  and  suffer,  and 
wait  for  justice  at  a  higher  tribunal  than  that  of  their  country. 

We  may  sup^iose  another  instance.  Here  is  a  feeble  church 
and  society  situated  in  a  large  and  wealthy  town.  They  have 
struggled  through  many  difficulties,  and  against  much  opposition, 
from  the  irreligious  and  profane ;  but  they  have  been  united 
among  themselves,  and  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Gospel.  At  length,  one  of  the  best  and  wealthiest 
members  of  the  church  dies,  and  leaves  a  large  landed  estate. 
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duly  and  legally  secured  to  the  church.  No  trust  is  expressed  ia 
the  legacy,  but  it  is  to  go  in  succession,  and  the  income  is  to  b» 
appropriated  according  to  the  direction  of  the  church.  Immedi- 
ately, a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  seized  with  a 
strong  desire  to  have  the  management  of  this  property.  They 
throw  up  their  certificates,  flock  into  the  society,  turn  out  the 
existing  minister,  and  propose  settling  one  of  their  own  liking. 
The  church  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it,  but  they  are 
disregarded  and  overwhelmned,  and  the  society's  minister  is 
settled.  The  members  of  the  church  have  now  no  other  resource 
but  to  withdraw ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  must  commit  ecclesias- 
tical suicide,  and  leave  their  inheritance  to  their  persecutors ! 
And  the  gifl  of  their  dear  brother,  on  whose  grave  the  grass  has 
not  yet  begun  to  grow,  must  be  perverted  to  the  support  of  a  min« 
istry  which  he  would  have  abhorred  ! 

We  hope,  indeed,  that  instances  like  those  here  supposed,  will 
not  often  occur  in  this  country  under  any  civil  regulations.  But 
why  should  they  ever  ?  And  especially  why  should  they  under 
the  sanction  of  judicial  decisions  which  have  the  force  of  law  ? 
Better  have  no  laws  on  the  subject,  than  laws  which  hold  out,  not 
merely  license,  but  encouragement  to  wrong. 

5.  The  doctrine  that  the  church  cannot  exist  but  in  connexion 
with  some  regularly  constituted  society  is  calculated  to  introduce 
the  utmost  confusion  and  uncertainty  into  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns of  the  Commonwealth.  A  legitimate  inference  from  the 
doctrine  is  this,  that  when  a  parish,  for  any  cause,  ceases  to  exist, 
the  church  must  go  out  of  existence  with  it.  Certainly,  if  ''  a 
church  c€mnot  subsist"  but  in  connexion  with  some  religious 
society,  then  it  can  subsist  no  longer  than  such  society,  and  when 
the  society  is  dissolved,  both  must  die  together.  Now,  in  the 
progress  of  things  in  this  changing  world,  how  very  often  have 
societies  and  parishes  gone  out  of  existence  ?  How  often  in  this 
Commonwealth  have  they  found  it  expedient,  with  a  change  of 
circumstances,  or  a  change  of  laws,  to  shift  their  form  of  organi- 
zation, i.  e.  to  dissolve  J  and  organize  anew  ?  Here  is  a  toum^ 
which  for  many  years  has  sustained  a  parochial  character,  and 
has  had  a  church  associated  with  it.  But  at  leugth  the  town 
drops  this  character,  ceases  to  act  as  a  parish,  and  a  religious 
society  is  organized  to  take  its  place.  In  this  change  of  affairs, 
what  becomes  of  the  church  ?  If  it  dies,  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
parochial  character  of  the  town,  then  how  can  it  revive,  and 
become  united  with  the  new  society,  but  by  a  new  organization  ? 
But,  in  the  progress  of  things,  it  is  found  that  the  new  society  is 
not  established  in  the  most  desirable  way.  It  is  therefore  dis- 
solved, and  another  is  established.  Again  we  ask.  What  becomes 
of  the  church  T  Dying,  as  it  must,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  first 
society,  how  does  it  revive,  and  become  united  with  the  second  ? 

Changes,  such  as  are  here  supposed,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
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io  this  ConnnonweaJtli.  Maoy  are  known  to  hare  taken  place, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Yet  the  churches  have 
not  heen  regarded  as  dying,  in  the  dissolution  of  societies,  nor 
hare  they  heen  reorganized,  in  accommodation  to  such  parochial 
changes,  we  venture  to  say,  in  a  single  instance.  How,  then, 
are  such  churches  to  be  considered  ?  hate  they,  or  have  they 
not,  any  legal  existence  ?  They  retain  their  covenant,  and  re- 
cords, and  hnembers,  and  ordinances,  and  are  in  close  connexion 
with  regular  societies,  and  appear  to  be  really  alive  ;  but  it  would 
seem,  according  to  the  new  order  of  things,  that  this  is  all  an 
imaginary  being,  their  actual  existence  having  long  since  termi* 
nated. 

6.  The  doctrine  that  a  church  cannot  dissolve  its  local  con- 
nexions, and  change  its  place  of  worship,  without  forfeiting  its 
existence,  is  refuted  by  the  frequent  actual  removal  of  Congrega- 
tional churches,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  The  thing 
which  it  is  now  pretended  cannot  be  done,  often  has  been  /lone; 
and  the  record  of  it  is  a  matter  of  indisputable  history.  The 
original  church  at  Plymouth  was  not  formed  after  landing,  bat 
came  into  the  country  in  an  embodied  state.*  This  church  after- 
wards contemplated  and  voted  a  removal  to  what  is  now  Eastham  ; 
but,  on  maturer  consideration,  the  enterprize  was  abandoned.! 
"  The  first  church  in  Boston  was  organized  in  Charlestown,  and 
removed  to  Boston.  The  Old  South  church  was  also  organized 
in  Charlestown."  The  first  church  in  Dorchester  was  formed 
at  Plymouth,  England,  and  removed  in  a  body  to  this  country. 
This  same  church  afterwards  removed  from  Dorchester,  and  was 
established  at  Windsor  in  Connecticut.  The  first  church  at 
Newtown  (now  Cambridge)  also  removed  to  Connecticut,  and 
was  established  at  Hartford.  In  both  these  removals,  individuals 
were  left  behind  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  late  de- 
cisions, these  individuals  were  not  reckoned  the  churches.  The 
churches  were  frone  with  their  pastors,  and  their  majorities,  and 
those  who  remained  were  subsequently  formed  into  churches — at 
Dorchester  by  Mr.  Mather,  and  at  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Shepard.| 
About  the  year  1(>39,  a  church  was  formed  at  Lynn,  which  re- 
moved in  a  body,  and  settled  at  Long  Island. ||  The  first  church 
in  Rowley  removed  in  a  body  to  this  country,  from  some  part  of 
Yorkshire  in  England.^  The  first  church  in  Wenham  removed 
in  1656,  and  commenced  the  settlement  at  Chelmsford.^  The 
church  at  Midway  in  Georgia  removed  from  Dorchester,  Mass. 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.**     The  church  at 

•  Hubbard,  p  117. 
t  Morton's  Memorial,  pp.  S31, 406. 

t  See  Hulchiiisori,  vol.  i.  pp.  98, 418.    Mather,  vol.  i.  pp.  75,  348, 407.    Winthrop, 
vol.  i.  pp.  179, 183, 194. 
n  Habbard,  p.  246. 
i  Winlbrop,  vol.  i.  pp.  278, 279. 
1r  Malber,  vol.  i.  p.  431. 
**  See  Dr.  Holmet'  Anniversary  Sermons,  p.  28. 
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Granville,  Ohio,  was  formed  at  Granville,  Mass.  in  1804,  and 
removed  in  a  body  to  the  former  place.*  And  to  mention  bat 
one  more  instance ;  in  1821,  the  church  in  Granby,  Mass.,  sepa- 
rated itself  from  the  society  with  which  it  had  long  co-operated 
in  the  support  of  religious  institutions,  and  became  connected,  by 
vote,  with  another  society ;  and  yet,  according  to  a  decision  of 
C.  J.  Shaw,  this  church  was  the  same  body  subsequent  to  a  change 
of  relation  that  it  was  before.t     (2  Pick.  403.) 

7.  The  doctrine  that  the  church  has  no  independent  existence 
-—that  it  is  indissolubly  united  to  a  parish,  and  incapable  of  ex« 
isting  but  in  such  connexion,  is  comparatively  a  new  doctrine.  It 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  our  courts,  or  of  any  portion  of  our  clergy, 
or  of  our  citizens,  liberal  or  orthodox,  till  within  a  few  of  the  last 
years. — It  could  not  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Massachusetts,  since,  as  we  have  shown  already,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  settlement  commenced,  there  were  no 
parishes  in  the  land,  but  the  churches  exercised  parochial  power. 
It  could  not  have  been  the  doctrine  of  our  ablest  Jurists  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  as  is  evident  from  the  exhibition 
which  has  been  given  of  their  sentiments  in  the  previous  pages 
of  this  work.  "Lawyers  in  those  days  would  no  sooner  have 
questioned  the  independent  existence  and  powers  of  the  church,^ 
than  they  would  whether  there  were  any  churches,  or  meeting-^ 
houses,  or  ministers  in  the  country."}  It  could  not  have  been 
the  doctrine  of  Unitarian  ministers  and  delegates  so  late  as  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Lamson  at  Dedham,  in  iSliS ;  for  the  Council 
convened  on  that  occasion  say,  that  while  they  "  esteem  the  con- 
currence of  the  church  and  parish  in  the  settlement  of  a  minister 
as  very  desirable,  they  believe  that  each  op  these  bodies  has  a 
RIGHT  to  elect  A  PASTOR  FOR  ITSELF,  wheu  it  shsll  be  Satisfied 
that  its  own  welfare,  'and  the  general  interests  of  religion  re- 
quire the  measure  ;  this  right  being  secured  to.  the  church  by  the 
essential  principles  of  Congregational  polity,  and  to  the  parish  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Commonwealth." ||  The  lan- 
guage here  used  necessarily  implies  the  right  of  a  church  to  dis- 
solve its  connexion  with  a  parish,  and  to  institute  public  worship 
by  itself.  For  suppose  each  of  these  bodies  should  do,  what  it  is 
here  declared  they  have  a  right  to  do, — should  elect  a  Pastor  for 
itself,  and  the  choice  should  not  fall  on  the  same  individual ;  how 
are  they  to  proceed  and  maintain  their  rights,  unless  they  are 
allowed  to  separate  ? 

Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  doctrine  under  consideration 

*  See  Boston  Recorder^  Vol.  xiv.  No.  7. 

t  And  why,  on  the  same  principle,  was  not  the  church  in  Brookfield  the  aame  body, 
gobsequeiit  to  its  change  of  relation,  that  it  was  before,  and  entitled,  as  sacb,  to  letaio 
Its  sacranienlal  furniture. 

i  See  Spiril  of  the  Pilrrims,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6tS — 629. 

IJ  The  Coaimiuee  of  Council  who  prepared  this  Result  ware  Docton  Reed,  Kirk« 
land,  Channing,  and  Lowell,  and  Hon.  John  Davis. 
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was  first  broached  in  the  case  of  Boutell  and  others  vs.  Cowdin, 
in  1612,  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant;  but  no  opinion  was 
expressed  by  the  Court.  (9  Mass.  254.)  It  was  decided  in  the 
case  of"  the  deacons  of  the  first  church  in  Sandwich  vs.  Tilden;'' 
but  the  case  was  not  argued  or  reported.  (16  Mass.  503.  d.)  It 
was  again  decided  in  the  case  of  Baker  and  Fales,  in  1820,  by 
C.  J.  Parker. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,"  says  Mr.  Stronigf,  '*  that  aboat  the  period  of 
this  latter  decision,  principles  were  first  publicly  advanced,  and  baTO  been 
reiterated  in  various  ways  since,  indicatins  great  and  manifest  changes  ia 
the  law  upon  this  subject,  as  that  law  had  bseo  previoasly  understood  hj 
the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  should  those  principles  do  recognized  and 
ostablished,  as  the  law  of  the  land,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  may  be  considered  as  the  comiucneement 
of  a  new  eia  in  the  history  of  our  state  governmant." 

In  the  former  discussions  of  this  subject,  it  has  been  considered 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  prove  the  right  of  the  churches 
to  elect  their  own  Pastors.  This  right,  C.  J.  Shaw  by  implication 
admits. 

**  Using  the  term '  corporation'  in  a  looee  sense,  and  without  technical  ez- 
actness,  it  may  be  true  that  these  bodies  (the  churches),  to  some  extent  and 
for  some  purposes,  have  a  corporate  character.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  various  associations  and  voluntary  societies  formed  in  the  community,  for 
any  charitable,  useful,  or  innocent  object.  They  are  known  and  designated 
by  a  collective  name,  may  hold  meetings,  elect  officers,  pass  votcts,  raise 
money  by  voluntary  assessment,  and  direct  its  disbursement." 

That  churches,  like  all  other  "  voluntary  societies/'  may  be  per- 
mitted to  elect  their  own  officers,  implies  all  that  we  have  ever 
claimed  in  relation  to  this  subject.*  We  do  not  ask  that  the 
church  should  elect  a  minister  for  the  parish.  Indeed,  such  a 
provision,  were  it  freely  granted,  we  should  be  uu willing  to  ac- 
cept. Nor  do  we  ask  that  the  church  should  be  allowed  to  invade 
any  parish  right  whatever.  Only  grant  her  the  privilege,  like 
any  other  voluntary  society,  of  '  holding  meetings,  electing  offi- 
ces, raising  money  by  voluntary  assessment,  and  directing  its 
di8bursemer:t,'  and  we  are  satisfied.     And  why  should  the  church 

*  Alllitiu^h  C.  J.  Shnw  seems  here  lo  admit  all  wc  could  ask,  il  is  doubirul  whether 
lie  meftns  any  thing  by  it,  a«  the  cnune  of  bis  argument  would  go  to  prove  (what  he 
expressly  asserts  in  another  plac")  that  :he  church  can  have  no  Pastor,  no  prrnrfuy 
qficei;  distinct  froin  the  mioiiter  of  the  parish  "  Considering  a  church,  gathered  iu  a 
religious  society,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  and  in  which  alone  it  can  he  used  ia 
this  relation,  it  seems  to  follow  conclusively  from  the  princples  already  staled,  that 
when  a  minister  ceases  to  be  the  teacher  of  piety,  relieion  aud  morality  in  such  so- 
ciety, he  ceases  to  be  the  Pastor  of  such  cliurch."  I'his  sentiment  may  be  com* 
pared  with  the  following  longuage  of  the  late  Gov.  Sullivan :  "  I  consio'^rthe  character 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Gos[)el,  settled  in  the  common  and  ordinary  way  of  New  Ewtand, 

aSTHK   PAhTOR  OP  THK    CHURCH,    and  THK    MIHtSTBR    OP  THE    PARISH.''      He 

proceeds  to  show,  that  a  Pastor  may  be  dismissed  from  his  church,  and  *'  still  be  At 
minuter  of  the  parithf  and  entitled  to  his  salary/'  lte|>ly  to  Thatcher,  p.  SO.  'Ilie 
sentiment  under  consideration  may  also  be  compared  with  the  Result  of  the  Council 
which  ordained  Mr.  Lsmpson  at  Dedtiam,  as  cooled  on  our  last  page.  "  Eadi  of 
thess  bodies"  (the  church  and  Uie  parish)  **  has  a  right  to  tUet  a  Pattar/or  Uteif^  iu. 
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be  denied  this  priTilege,  which  is  freely  permitted  to  all  other 
aflsociatioDB  t  Why  should  a  society,  claiming  to  be  an  institution 
of  Christ,  and  gathered  for  the  noblest  purposes,  be  declared  inca- 
pable of  privileges 'and  rights,  which  were  certainly  enjoyed  by 
the  primitive  churches,  and  by  the  churches  of  our  fathers,  and 
vrhich  are  permitted  to  the  meanest  voluntary  associations  in  the 
land  ?• 

We  have  thus  gone  through  with  an  examination  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Massachu- 
setts, so  far  as  we  think  them  invaded  in  the  decision  before 
us.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  this 
difference  of  opinion  between  our  judicial  authorities,  and  the 
great  body  of  professing  Christians  in  the  Commonwealth.  But 
so  it  is  ;^4ind  what  is  to  be  done  ?  What  is  the  dufy  of  the 
churches  at  the  present  crisis  ?  Are  they  to  acquiesce  in  the 
recent  decisions,  and  acknowledge  that  they  have  no  independent 
existence  and  rights  ?  that  they  cannot  elect  their  own  officers, 
and  manage  independently  their  own  concerns  ?  that  they  are  the 
mere  appendages,  the  shadows,  of  their  respective  parishes,  and 
can  no  more  exist  in  a  state  of  separation,  than  the  shadow  can 
exist  without  its  substance?  An  acknowledgement  such  as  this, 
the  public  may  rest  assured,  neither  the  churches  nor  their  sup- 

*  The  following^  pitby  and  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  are  from  the  (Unitarian) 
Cbrisiian  Kegister  of  Sept.  10th,  1831. 

"  A  congregational  church  is  a  company  of  professed  Christians,  possessing  the 
exclusive  nghl  of  self  government  in  matters  of  religion,  and  so  far  independent  as  to 
be  ameneble  to  no  earthly  tribunal  for  the  exercise  of  its  ri^U  fuid  prero^tives. 

"  Its  rights  are,  to  form  its  owa  terms  of  a|^ement ;  its  own  conditions  of  mem- 
bership J  Its  own  constructions  of  doctrine :  its  own  laws  of  discipline ;  accountable 
only  to  the  great  Head  of  all  C^hristian  cburcnes. 

*'  A  Congregational  church  has,  most  cleaily,  the  exclusive  right  to  determine  who 
may  be  members  of  its  own  body,  and  to  elect  its  own  officers,  f f  others  than  those, 
contrary  to  its  own  consent  could  become  members  and  influence  its  elections,  its  very 
existence  must  oecome  a  nullity.  It  has  the  right  of  electing,  not  merely  its  own 
teacher  of  religion,  hut  its  own  paslor,  its  own  presiding  officer,  its  own  minister  of 
boly  seals.  The  imposition  of  a  pastor  and  presiding  officer  upon  a  church ,  by  a  body 
politic  not  acknowledging  ils  terms  of  agreement,  its  obligations  and  the  sanctity  of 
lis  seals,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  essence  of  tyranny.  A  congregation  or  society 
«»f  Unitarians  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  impose  a  pastor  to  break  the  bread  of 
life  and  administer  government  to  a  Calvinistic  or  Baptist  church,  and  pice  ver»a. 
Societies  who  associate  for  the  support  of  religious  teachers  do  not  consider  them- 
•elvei  Bs  professing  to  be  (Christians.  Their  general  olMect  is,  not  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  obUgations  of  Christians,  but  to  be  inatrucUd  upon  the  general'  subject  of 
religion.  They  give  no  pledge  that  the)r  will  ever  receive  the  seals  of  membership  in 
(be  church,  or  consent  to  its  administration  of  discipline.  I  tiimk  no  enlightened  and 
good  citizen  would  liA  up  his  hand  in  the  election  of  a  teacher  to  be  imposed  on  the 
church  as  its  minister  or  seals — to  break  to  it  the  sacramental  bread.  It  cannot  be, 
reascmably  supposed,  that  what  are  called  religious  societies,  in  electing  their  teachers, 
consider  themselves  as  exercising  a  right  of  membership  in  the  church.  If  the^  sup- 
poaed  this,  would  not  many  persons  ot  tender  conscience,  or  influenced  by  senumeuts 
of  most  senotis  regard  to  Christian  institutions,  be  induced  to  shrink  from  measures  that 
coofoand  together  civil  and  religious  institutions.  Parishes  and  religious  societies  are 
known  to  our  constitution  and  laws  as  bodies  politic  under  the  protection  af  the  State. 
Ifthechivches  be  merged  in  them,  they  either  lose  Uietr  ecclesiastical  existence,  or 
theio  if  a  complete  amalgamation  of  church  and  state.  Or  rather,  the  church  loses  its 
exiateace,  and  the  body  poUtie  assumes  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  all  Um 
attributes  of  ecd^iastical  prerogative.  This  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty." 
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porters  will  ever  make.  They  have  inTestigated  this  sabjeet  for 
themselves.  They  have  endeavored  to  do  it  coolly  and  thorough- 
ly. They  hare  attended  to  what  has  been  offered  on  the  other 
side ;  and  so  far  from  being  convinced,  they  are  the  more  con- 
firmed in  their  former  views.  They  are  satisfied  that  there  has 
been  a  departure,  a  wide  and  manifest  departure,  within  a  few  of 
the  last  years,  from  the  previous  and  general  understanding  of 
the  community  in  regard  to  this  subject*  Others  may  ad<^ 
these  newly  invented  notions,  as  a  matter  of  present  convenience 
and  interest ;  bot  the  Orthodox  -churches  choose  to  adhere  to  the 
good  old  way.  Others  may  go  to  the  civil  authorities  to  learn 
what  a  church  of  Christ  is ;  but  the  Orthodox  churches  prefer  to 
appeal  to  the  New  Testament,  to  the  Apostles  and  their  sue- 
cesscrs,  to  the  Platform,  and  to  the  institutions  of  the  venerable 
fathers  of  New  England.  Some  churches  m^  be  so'  recreant  to 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  of  their  ancient  supporters  as  to 
rejoice  in  the  admission  that  they  have  no  independent  exist- 
ence ;  but  the  Orthodox  churches  will  never  be  of  their  number. 
—There  will  be,  indeed,  no  open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  these 
churches.  Like  the  sufferers  of  old,  they  choose  rather  to  '  take 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,'  than  violently  to  resist  the  powers  that 
be.  fiut  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  be  it  distinctly  known,  that 
the  Orthodox  churches  of  Massachusetts  do  not  acquiesce  in  these 
late  decisions.  They  believe  them  to  be  contradictory  to  the 
Bible,  to  reason,  to  law,  and  to  fact  as  recorded  on  the  page  of 
history ;  and  they  cannot  acquiesce  in  them.  They  can  submit, 
and  suffer,  and  pray  for  those  who  injure  them,  and  wait  the 
restoration  of  their  privileges  and  rights ;  bot  that  they  should 
ticquiesce  in  measures  which  go  to  strip  them  of  their  independ- 
ence, and  throw  them  defenceless  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
is  more  than  ought  to  be  expected  of  them,  and  more  than  they 
can  yield. 

*  So  lale  as  1815,  the  Unitaraiis  ofBostoo  were  ttreiuious  advocates  for  the  Cam- 
bridm  Platfomi.    A  noted  "  Layman"  represented  the  Platform,  at  that  time,  as  our 


religious  cAarfer ;"  as  "  oar  present  church  constitution ;"  as  *'  the  rule  of 
•ad  {Mlladium  of  our  religious  liberties/'  He  even  umd,  that  '*  a  covenant  be  io- 
ittantly  formed,  by  the  Iriends  of  religious  freedom  and  of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  for 
it4  ef^ence  against  all  achemet  nf  irmooation."  Are  You  a  Christian  or  a  Ca]\-iDaL 
pp.  70— -TS. 
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x>R.  Taylor's  reply  to  dr.  Tyler's  examination. 

ft 

Dr.  Tyler  in  his  ^  Remarks  on  my  letter  to  Dr.  Hawes,'  ex- 
plicitly-says,  ^^  That  to  the  eleven  articles  of  my  creed,  he  does 
not  object."  He  more  than  insinuates  however,  that  I  am  en- 
gaged in  ^*  a  gradual,  undermining  process,"  which  tends  to 
introduce  '^  the  great  errors  which  have  infested  the  Christian 
Church,"  and  to  lead  '^  my  pupils  to  renounce  some  of  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Gospel."  The  sole  ground  of  this 
alarm,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Tyler  himself  is,  ^'  that  my  theories  in* 
Tolve  principles  subversive  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
important  articles  of  my  creed." 

In  reply  1  remark, 

I.  That  as  ihe  word  "theory"  is  used  by  Dr.  Tyler,  I  have 
propounded  mne^  which  is  either  novel  or  anti-orthodox.  By 
a  ^  theory,'  Dr.  Tyler  means  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a 
given  fact,  which  professes  to  assign  the  actual  reason  of  that 
feudm 

In  respea  then,  to  the  first  of  the  doctrines  under  considera- 
tion, viz.  the  decree  of  God  respecting  the  existence  of  sini,  I 
have,  in  the  above  imp(»rt  of  the  word,  advanced  fio  theory 
whatever.'  I  have  said,  that  the  theory,  which  affirms,  that 
sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  cannot  be 
PROVED  to  be  true ;  and  have  attempted  to  show,  that  the  ar^ 
guments  used  to  support  it,  are  inconclusive — that  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  proo^ — that  there  are  apparently  unanswerable  objecticms 
against  it.  But  I  have  never  attempted  to  show,  what  the  true 
or  actual  reckon  is,  why  sin  is  permitted  to  exist    In  view  of 
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the  claim,  made  by  Dr.  Tyler  and  others,  that  there  can  be  no 
other  possible  reason  except  the  one  in  question,  I  have  said, 
that  another  reason  may  be  conceived  of  as  possiUe;  and  have 
stated,  what  that  reason  may  be.  I  have  said,  that  sin,  in 
respect  to  divine  prevention,  m^y  be  incidental  to  the  best  pos- 
sible system ; — or,  that  it  may  be  true,  that  if  God  created 
those  beings  and  adopted  that  system  of  measures  and  of  influ- 
ence, which  were  necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
holiness  and  happiness  which  he  could  secure,  sin  would  exisL 
I  have  said,  thai  God  therefore,  may  have  preferred  the  exkit- 
ence  of  sin  rather  than  not  create  these  beings  and  adopt  this 
system.  But  while  I  have  said,  that  such  m,ay  be  the  reason 
why  sin  exists,  I  have  never  said,  that  it  is  the  reason,  nor  that 
some  other,  is  not  the  reason.  Contrary  then  to  Dr.  Tylei's 
repeated  representations,  1  4iave  advanced  no  theory^  which 
professes  to  assign  the  actital  reason  of  the  fact,  that  sin  exists. 

Nor  have  I  attached  any  importance  to  the  above  hypotheti- 
cal statement,  except  as  showing  that  we  are  not,  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  shut  up  to  the  condusion,  '  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good.'  This,  while  no  possible  alterna- 
tive is  presented  to  the  mind,  will  naturally  and  almost  neces- 
sarily be  admitted  as  the  true  reason  for  the  existence  of  sin. 
Hence  many  excellent  men  have  adopted  the  theory  in  qu^- 
tion ;  and  when  pressed  by  Arminians,  UniversaUsts  and  Infi- 
dels, with  the  absurdities  and  contradictions,  in  which  it  involves 
many  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  have  resolved  the  difficultiescreated 
splely  by  their  theory,  into '  inscrutable  mysteries,'  the  scdution  of 
which  must  be  reserved  to  a  future  state.  In  caUing  this  the- 
ory in  question,  I  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  state  scmie  other 
solution  as  possible^ — to  present  some  pcxnt  on  which  the  mind 
might  rest,  before  it  could  candidly  consider  the  objections  to 
the  theory,  ^  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good.'  For  this  purpose,  it  was  not  necessary  to  attempt  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  trtie  reason ;  it  was  sufficient,  if  the  solution  sug- 
gested was  barely  possible.  If  possible^  it  saves  us  from  being 
shut  up,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  a  conclusion,  which  in- 
volves so  much  difficulty  and  contradiction.  It  stands,  Uke  the 
unknown  quantity  in  an  algebraic  equation  as  dkrepresentative 
of  that  which  may  prove  at  last  to  be  the  trile  reason.  It  thus 
presents  "  a  point  of  rest,"  to  the  mind,  in  relinquishing  what  I 
deem  a  groundless  and  pernicious  theory.  It  is  in  this  charac- 
ter alone  that  I  have  offered  this  solution — not  as  actualj  but 
simply  as  possible  truth. 

Should  Dr.  Tyler  reply,  that  in  saying  '  that  sin  in  resped  to 
divine  prevention,  may  be  incidental  to  the  best  system,'  I  liave 
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propounded  a  theory ^  as  he  uses  the  word ;  be  it  so.  I  have 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Bellamy  to  bear  me  out  in  tills.  I  do  not 
say  that  Dr.  Bellamy  has  not  propounded  another  theory ; 
but  I  say,  that  he  heis  also  propounded  and  reasoned  upon 
this  solution.* — Dr.  Woods  aWo,  though  the  professed  object  of 
his  Letters  tbcme,  is  to  defend  the  doctrine,  that '  sin  is  the  nec- 
essary means  of  the  greatest  good,'  has  unequivocally  given  the 
same  solution  which  I  have  supposed  may  be  the  true  one. 
He  supposes  *  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  God  adopted, 
(not  sin) — though  it  would  not  entirely  exclude  evil,  might  ul- 
timately raise  his  kingdom  to  a  higher  degree  of  holiness  and 
happiness  than  any  other,  and  that  in  this  view  (on  this  ac- 
count) God  might  actually  fix  uppn  it't 

As  to  the  theory,  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  great- 
est good,  the  following  remarks  from  Robert  Hall,  ^nll  show 
how  far  it  is  from  being  essential  to  sound  orthodoxy.  After 
speaking  of  *the  malignant  tendency'  of  this 'theory,  he  says, 
"  The  distinction  between  producing  sin,  and  approving  it  for  its 
own  sake,  with  which  the  doctrine  is  attempted  to  be  palliated  is 
perfectly  futile ;  for  this  is  ascriUng  no  more  to  the  Deity,  than  must 
in  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  most  pofligate  of  mankind,  who 
never  conunit  sin  for  its  own  sake,  but  purely  with  a  view  to  cer- 
tain advantages  with  which  it  is  connected."  Speaking  of 
those  whose  sins  have  been  the  means  of  the  greatest  good,  he 
says,  "  Persons  of  this  description,  are  a  species  of  benefactors. 
— They  are  the  scavengers  of  the  universe  ;  and  having  done 
^  great  deal  of  necessary  though  dirty  work,  they  are  entitled  to 
commiseration  at  present,  and  to  proportionable  compensation 
in  another  state  of  being.  How  admirably  are  these  views  fitted 
to  promote  a  horror  of  sin!  What  tenderness  of  conscience, 
fear  of  oftending,  deep  humility  and  penitence  may  we  expect 
to  find  in  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  admirers  ?  Doubtless  their 
eyes  are  a  fountain  of  .tears,  «fcc."  Works  Vol.  2.  p.  329. 

Without  appealing  to  other  authorities,  it  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed, that  a  very  large  part  of  the  orthodox  x^lergy  of  this 
country  reject  the  theory,  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of 
the  greatest  good ;  and  choose  simply  to  say  *we  know  not 
the  reason  of  the  divjne  permission  of  sin.'  This  ground  is 
taken  by  Dr.  Green,  who  may  be  considered,  as  the  representa- 
tive on  this  point,  of  the  old  Calvinists  generally.t  It  is  taken 
also,  by  very  many  of  the  orthodox  clergy  of  New  England ; 

♦  Vide  C.  Sped,  for  1830,  p.  629.  t  Inciter  pi  T7: 

t  He  says,  **  As  Dr.  Woods  has  to  defend  the  principle,  that  sin  is  (he  oecessarj 
aieaiDS  of  the  greatest  good,  which  his  whole  argumept  admits,  it  is  here  that  bis  oppo- 
oeoi  will  have  him  at  an  advantac^ — as  advantagd  which  we  perceive  he  has  already 
Uikeo.''    C.  Adv.  Vol.  viii.  p.  63Z. 
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while  the  theory  of  Dr.  Tyler  though  embraced  by  others,  is 
unifonnly  adopted  by  no  theological  sect  or  class  except  the 
high  Hopkinsians.  As  to  myself,  I  have  never  denied  that 
the  best  answer  to  the  question  'whence  cometh  evil,'  is, 
^  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight.'  It  is 
only  when  the  theory,  that  ^  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,'  is  so  brought  forward  as  to  pervert  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  popular  mind,  and  to  countenance  some  ol 
the  worst  of  errors ;  and  is  insisted  on  as  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  that  it  becomes  needful  to  show,  that  some 
other  solution  may  be  the  true  one.  In  this,  I  have  the  satis- 
&ction  to  kruywy  that  I  concur  with  very  mai^y  of  the  ablest  or- 
thodox divines  in  this  country,  while  with  a  large  majority,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the  true  reason  that  sin  exists,  I 
frankly  say,  I  know  not.  Dr.  Tyler,  Dr.  Woods,  and  others, 
are  the  men,  who  speculate  and  theorize,  and  profess  to  fathom 
these  high  counsels  of  God,  not  I.  Let  them  defend  their 
theory,  if  they  can.  Let  them  convince  the  Christ  ian  com- 
munity if  they  can,  that  men  please  God  better  on  the  whole 
by  eveiT  sin  they  commit,  than  they  would  by  obedience  to 
hjs  perrect  law.  But  let  them  not  cnarge  me  with  a  spirit  of 
bold  speculation,  because  1  do  not  adopt  their  theory.  It  is 
rather  hard  measure,  to  be  reproached  with  subverting  the 
Gospel,  merely  because,  without  professing,  after  their  exam- 
ple to  explore  the  counsels  of  God,  I  have  ventured  to  ques- 
tion the  success  of  their  scrutiny,  and  to  conjecture,  that  them 
may  be  another  reason  for  the  permission  of  sin,  than  that  it  is 
better  on  the  whole  than  holiness  in  its  stead. 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  the  theory  to  which 
Dr.  Tyler  objects,  is  this,  ''  that  mankind  come  into  the  world 
with  the  same  nature  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created, 
and  which  the  child  Jesus  possessed."*  If  Dr.  Tyler  means,  by 
"  the  same  nature,"  the  same  in  degree,  he  is,  as  he  supposes 
he  may  be,  "  entirely  mistaken."  The  very  passage  which  he 
quotes  from  the  Spectator,  (for  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  not 
resi)onsible)  points  out  a  striking  difference  between  Adam  and 
his  posterity,  viz.  the  higher  degree  or  strength  of  propensity 
&c.,  with  which  the  latter  are  first  called  to  moral  action.  If 
Dr.  Tyler  means  the  same  nature  in  kind,  so  that  in  this  res- 
pect we  are  as  truly  human  beings  as  Adam  was,  he  rightly 
understands  my  belief.  As  to  my  orthodoxy  on  this  point,  it 
will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  Dr.  Tyler.    Pres. 

*  How  tbe  Saviour  "  liraa  Id  all  pointf  tempted  like  as  we  •re,'*  \fht  had  ntt,  md 
if  foe/unw,  a  "  cohstitotioiial  propkhsitt  to  snr/'it  may  be  difficult  for  Dr.  Tf- 
lerto  thow.  Probably  be  wiU  not  attempt  to  reconcile  this  apoetoUc  declaraiion  "^ 
hii  own  tbeoiy. 
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Edwards,  to  say  nothing  of  very  many  other  distinguished  di- 
Tines,  has  sounequivocsJly  denied,  what  Dr.  Tyler  maintains; 
— denied  that  there  is  "  any  thing,"^'  by  anj/  means,^^  infused 
into  human  nature, — "  any  quality  which  is  not  from  the 
choice  of  our  minds,  altering  the  natural  constitution,  fac- 
tdties  and  dispositions  of  our  souls  ;"-^he  so  expressly  asserts, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  depravity  of  the  heart  "  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  common,  natural  principles  of  self-love,  natural  appe- 
tite &c.,  which  were  in  man  in  innqcence" — I  say,  this  au- 
thor so  unequivocally  denies  what  Dr.  Tyler  asserts  on  this 
topic,  and  affirms  what  I  have  affirmed,  that  I  need  only  ask, 
was  Pres.  Edwards  orthodox? 

In  raspect  to  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  Dr.  Tyler  objects 
to  my  statement^  "  that  the  grace  of  Ood  is  not  irresistible,  in 
the  primary,  proper  import  of  the  word,  and  that  it  may  be  resist- 
ed by  man  as  a  free  moral  agent.'*  Dr.  Dwight  explicitly  re- 
jects the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace :  and  says  he  is  "  ready  to 
question,  whether  the  language  does  not  lead  to  views  concerning 
this  subject  which  are  radically  erroneous,"  Sermon  72.  Dr. 
Tyler  himself  says,  "  I  am  not  disposed  to  vindicate  the  use  of 
the  word,  as  applied  to  this  subject ;" — meaning  evidently,  that 
he  is  not  disposed  to  vindicate  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  pri- 
mary import.  Thus  he  assents  to  the  very  position  which 
he  seems  to  attack.  He  also  represents  certain  divines,  whose 
views  he  approves,  as  teaching  *  that  sinners  do  always  resist 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  This  certainly  looks  like  resistible  grace. 
Indeed,  in  what  respect  Dr.  Tyler  differs  from  me  on  this 
topic,  I  am  at  some  loss  to  discover. 

Pres.  Edwards  says,  "  The  dispute  about  grace's  being  resis- 
tible or  irresistible  (speaking  of  grace  when  it  is  efiectual)  is  per- 
fect nonsense,  for  the  effect  is  on  the  will ;  so  that  it  is  nonsense, 
except  it  be  proper  to  say,  that  a  man  with  his  will  can  resist 
his  will."*  By  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace  I  suppose  some 
to  mean,  that  the  sinner  under  the  renewing  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  resbts  that  influence  voluntarily  and  with  fixed  purpose, 
until  it  becomes  a  natural  impossibility  for  him  to  resist  it  any 
longer.  But  I  have  expressly  stated  my  belief,  that  though  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  operates  in  accordance 
with  the  constituted  laws  of  mind,  and  is  an  influence  which 
compared  with  natural  power,  may  be  called  resistable,  is  still  an 
influence,  which,  when  exerted  for  the  conversion  of  the  elect, 
is  always  infalUbly  efficacious. 

The  orthodoxy  of  this  sentiment  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 

*  ToL  V.  pp.  448, 47S,  3.  Worces.  Ed. 
*36 
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who  confide  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  President  Dwight,  as  illustrated  in  the  Al- 
lowing extracts. 

'^  Effectual  calling^  is  a  work  of  God's  Spirit,  whereby,  con- 
vincing us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening  our  minds  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  wills,  he  doth  per- 
suade and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  freely  offered  to 
us  in  the  Gospel." — [Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.] 

'^  This  divine  grace  of  regeneration  does  not  act  upon  iQea 
like  stocks  and  trees,  nor  take  away  the  properties  of  his  wiQ, 
or  violently  compel  it  while  unwiUing ;  but  it  spiritually  quick- 
ens, (or  vivifies.)  heals,  corrects,  and  sweetly,  and  at  the  same 
time,  powerfully  inclines  it." — [Synod  of  Dort.] 

"  When  it  is  said,  that  the  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  re- 
newing the  heart  of  man  is  irresistible,  it  is  probably  said,  be- 
cause this  agency  being  an  exertion  of  Omnipotence,  is  conclud- 
ed, of  course'to  be  irresistible  by  humcm  power.  This  seems 
not,  however,  to  be  said  on  soUd  grounds.  That  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which,  St.  Stephen  informs  us,  was  resisted  by  the 
Jews,  and  by  their  fathers,  was  an  exertion  of  the  same  Om- 
nipotence ;  and  was  yet  resisted  by  human  power.  I.  know  ot 
nothing  in  the  regenerating  agency  of  the  same  spirit,  except  the 
fact,  that  it  is  never  resisted,  which  proves  it  to  be  irresistible,  any 
more  than  that,  which  the  Jews  actually  resisted.  That  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  do  any  thing  with  man,  and  constitute  man 
any  thing,  which  he  pleases,  cannot  be  questioned.  But  that 
he  will  exert  a  regenerating  agency  on  the^  human  mind, 
which  man  has  not  a  natural  power  to  resist,  or  which  man 
could  not  resist,  if  he  would,  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  evi- 
dent to  me.  Indeed,  I  am  ready  to  question  whether  this  very 
language  does  not  lead  the  mind  to  views  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, which  are  radically  erroneous. 

"  The  influence  which  he  (Christ)  exerts  on  them  by  his 
Spirit,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  wUls,  instead  of  attempting 
any  resistance  to  it,  coincide  with  it  readily  and  cheerfully ; 
without  any  force  or  constraint  on  his  part,  or  any  oppositioQ 
on  their  own.  That  it  is  an  unresisted  Agency^  in  all  caseSj 
is  unquestionable ;  that  it  is  irresistible  in  any,  does  not  ap- 
pear."— [Dwighfs  Theology.] 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Election,  Dr.  Tyler  first  con- 
cedes that  my  statement  is  *'  full  and  satisfactory."  This  how- 
ever does  not  satisfy  Dr.  Tyler.  He  accordingly  charges  me 
with  holding  the  Arminian  view  of  this  doctrine,  viz.  '^  that  the 
purpose  of  election  is,  simply  God's  determination  to  save  those 
who  he  foresaw  would  accept  the  terms  of  pardon."    This 
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charge  is  not  based  on  any  thing  which  I  have  said,  but  solely 
aoL  what  a  Reviewer,  for  whose  opinions  I  am  not  responsible,  has 
said  in  the  Christian  Spectator.  Here  then  I  might  leave  this 
charge  of  Dr.  Tyler,  simply  askihg  how  he  can  sustain  it,  by 
citing  the  opinions  of  another  man. 

But  the  course  taken  by  Dr.  Tyler  to  sustain  this  charge 
against  the  Reviewer  himself,  deserves  notice.  In  the  first 
^lace  then,  the  charge  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  most  abun- 
dant and  decisive  evidence,  that  it  is  not  true.  The  Reviewer, 
instead  of  maintaining  simply  the  Arminian  view  of  Election, 
states  again  and  again,  that  the  Election  which  he  advocates,  is 
"  an  election  unto  holiness, — an  election  unto  salvation, — aspre-^ 
supposing  God's  purpose  to  secure  the  condition  of  salvation  in 
the  hearts  of  the  elect."  He  also  says  in  direct  oppositioii  to  the 
Arminian  view ;  "  How  come  particular  jjersons  to  be  beUev- 
en  ?  Does  God  actually  in  his  government,  ind  uce  persons  to  sub- 
mit cmd  believe  ?  Does  he  do  any  thing,  which  ne  foresees  will 
actually  secure  the  submission  and  faith  of  those  very  persons^ 
who  become  submissive  believers  ?  In  other  words,  the  question 
is  not  whether  justification  is  dependent  on  the  existence  of  faith ; 
but  whether  God  by  the  dispensations  of  providence  and  grace, 

ACTUALLY  SECURES  ALL  EXISTING  FAITH  ?    That  he  doeS,  WC 

hold  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  great  fact  involved  in  what  is  said 
in  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  of  election." — "  It  was  to  he  be- 
lievers, and  not  as  beUevers,  that  he  chose  them."  Such  are  a 
part  only  of  the  passages  in  which  the  Reviewer  afiirms  most 
unequivocally  the  very  doctrine,  which  Dr.  Tyler  represents 
him  as  rejecting.  Is  it  not  truly  astonishing,  that  with  such 
passages  under  his  eye,  Dr.  Tyler  should  make  so  injurious  a 
charge  as  this  ? 

But  how  does  Dr.  Tyler  attempt  to  support' this  charge?  He 
first  quotes  a  passage  firom  the  Reviewer,  in  which  the  latter 
represents  God  as  saving  all,  who  under  the  best  arranged  sys- 
tem of  measures  and  influence,  accept  the  terms,  &c.  Now 
Dr.  Tyler  surely  will  admit,  that  God  saves  all,  who  under  the 
influence  he  actually  uses,  accept  the  terms  of  life.  But  is 
this  sa3ring,  with  Arminians,  that  God  does  not  purpose,  that 
they  shall  accept  the  terms?  How  then  is  there  any  inconsis- 
tency in  saying  that  God  saves  all  who  repent,  with  what  the 
Reviewer  has  constantly  afiSrmed,  viz.  that  God  has  purposed 
to  secure  their  repentance? 

Dr.  Tyler  cites  another  passage,  in  which  the  Reviewer,  af- 
ter speaking  of  the  influence  which  God  uses,  as  that  to  which 
sinners  can  yield,  and  which  they  can  resist,  says,^'  Election 
iavdlves  nothing  more,  as  it  respects  his  individual  case,  except 
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one  fact — the  certainty  to  the  divine  mind,  whether  the  sinner 
will  yield  &c.,  or  whether  he  will  continue  to  harden  his  heart, 
till  the  measures  of  grace  are  withdrawn." — Dr.  Tyler  then 
proceeds,  '^  Now  what  is  this  but  the  Arminian  view  of  electko, 
founded  on  the  foresight  of  faith  and  good  works  T — I  answer, 
that  there  is  not  a  woi;d  about  such  an  election  in  the  passage. 
The  Reviewer  speaks,  not  of  an  election  to  salvation  on  the 
foresight  of  faith,  which  is  the  Arminian  doctrine  ;  but  exclu- 
sively of  an  election  or  purpuse  of  God  involving  or  securing 
the  certainty^  that  the  sinner  will  yield  &c.,  or  continue  to 
harden  his  heart.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  Dr.  Tyler  sajrs, 
"  this  is  not  a  purpose  to  make  some  willing  to  obey  the  Gocpel 
&c."  Tims  when  the  Reviewer  expressly  asserts  God's  pur- 
pose to  secure  the  submission  of  the  sinner,  Dr.  Tyler  says,  he 

does  not  assert  such  a  purpose  of  God. Here  Dr  Tyler^i 

mistake  comes  out.  Every  thing  which  is  said  respecting  the 
foreknowledge  of  God,  savors  so  strongly  of  Arminianism  with 
Dr.  Tyler,  that  he  confounds  God's  foreknowledge  of  one  thing 
and  a  consequent  purpose,  with  God's  foreknowledge  of  another 
thing  and  a  consequent  purpose.  Thus  the  Reviewer  has  sta- 
ted, that  God  foresaw  that  certain  measures  and  influences,  if 
used,  would  result  in  the  actual  conversion  of  a  part  of  man- 
kind, and  accordingly  purposed  to  use  them,  and  to  secure  the 
actual  result  in  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  mankihd.  And 
this  Dr.  Tyler  strangely  mistakes  for  the  Arminian  doctrine,  cf 
God's  foresight  that  some  would  turn  and  obey  the  Goepel, 
without  any  purpose  of  God,  or  special  influence  of  his  Spirit. 
Surely,  it  is  not  Arminianism  to  maintain,  that  God  foresaw 
what  influences  would  secure  the  conversion  of  the  elect,  when 
he  determined  to  use  them.  A  little  discrimination  would  have 
saved  Dr.  Tyler  from  this  mistake. 

In  the  next  passage  cited  by  Dr.  Tyler,  the  Reviewer  speaks 
of  *  the  purpose  of  God  to  gain  whom,  in  the  methods  of  his 
wisdom^  he  can^  over  to  his  authority  and  his  kingdom.'  I 
might  a^k  Dr.  Tyler,  is  not  this  even  so?  Does  not  God  do 
all  he  wisely  can,  to  save  sinners  1  Does  mfinite  wisdom  re- 
quire something  more  to  be  done,  than  God  has  determined  Id 
do? — But  says  Dr.  Tyler,  speaking  of  this  purpose,  "It  is 
God's  purpose  to  save  as  many  of  the  human  race  as  he  possi- 
bly can."  But  is  this  necessarily  true  ?  Is  a  purpose  of  God  lo 
save  as  many  of  the  human  race  as  he  can  by  wise  methods, 
the  same  thing  as  a  purpose  to  save  as  many  as  he  can,  by 
methods  not  wise  ? — "  But,"  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "  what  election 
is  there  in  such  a  purpose  ?"  I  ask,  what  election  worthy  of 
God  in  any  other  purpose  ?    Must  we  suppose  God  todet^- 
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mine  to  depart  from  the  fn&hods  of  his  wisdom,  in  bringing 
sinners  to  repentance,  or  say,  there  is  no  election-  ? — ^Wlioever 
objected  to  the  sentiment  as  Arminian,  that  God  saves  by  the 
influence  of  his  Spirit  as  many  as  he  can,  consistently 
with  his  glory  and  the  highest  good  of  the  universe  ?  And  yet 
ia  not  this  identically  the  same,  as  that  "  it  is  the  purpose  of  God 
to  gain,  whom  in  the  methods  of  his  wisdom,  he  can  over  to 
his  authority  and  his  kingdom?"  What  is  meant  by  the 
methods  of  his  wisdom  but  to  save  as  many  as  is  consistent 
"with  wisdom  ?  What  then  is  the  difference  between  wisely 
can,  and  consistently  can  ?  Must  writers,  in  these  days,  not 
only  think  exactly  alike,  but  use  exactly  the  same  words, 
to  escape  the  charge  of  heresy  ?  It  is  truly  surprising,  that 
on  such  grounds, — grounds  which  furnish  not  a  shadow  of 
l^usibility  to  his  charge, — and  with  the  Reviewer's  most  un- 
equivocal statements  and  formal  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  Election  before  Dr.  Tyler,  he  should  charge  the  Review- 
er'with  holding  "  simply"  the  Arminian  doctrine? 

I  now  ask  what  theories^  I  have  advanced,  which  are  not 
sanctioned  by  high  orthodox  authorities  ? 

II.  My  second  remark  is,  that  Dr.  Tyler's  attempts  to  con- 
Tict  my  creed  and  my  theories  of  inconsistency  and  contradic- 
tion, are  an  utter  failure. 

1.  His  first  attempt  respects  the  doctrines  of  decrees.  The 
inconsistency  supposed  is,  that  I  hold  that  God  prefers  in  all 
cases  holiness  to  sin,  and  still  admit  that  in  some  cases  he  pre- 
fers sin  to  holiness.  To  remove  this  apprehended  contradic- 
tion, it  is  only  needful  to  understand  the  two  suppositions  made 
by  Dr.  Tyler  and  myself.  Dr.  T.  supposes  sin  to  be  employed 
as  a  means  to  an  end  in  making  the  system  of  God  perfect. 
So  that  without  sin,  it  would  not  be  the  best  system  possible. 
But  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  sin  i^  a  necessary  means  of  the  perfection  of  the  di- 
vine system. 

Now  on  Dr.  Tyler's  supposition,  it  is  plain  that  to  prefer  sin 
as  the  m^eans  of  the  greatest  good — and  at  the  same  time  to 
prefer  holiness  to  sin  would  be  a  contradiction. 

But  to  prefer  the  best  system,  whose  excellence  does  not  de- 
pend on  sin — but  on  its  own  merits  in  other  respects — and  not- 
wthstanding  the  certain  foreseen  existence  of  sin,  does  not 
imply  a  contradictory  preference  of  sin  to  holiness — for  it  is  not 
in  either  case  sin,  which  is  the  object  of  preference — but  in  the 
one  case  the  preference  of  the  best  system  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  evil,  or  in  the  other  the  non-existence  of  the  entire 
system  to  avoid  the  evil  of  sin. 
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Suppose  as  the  condition  of  existence  ot  non-existence — a 
body  were  ofTered  to  a  new  created  mind,  as  its  destined  res- 
idence t]ie  most  perfect  of  its  kind — (i.  e.)  including  the  least 
practicable  amount  of  disease — and  the  greatest  practicable 
amount  of  health.  In  prefering  the  inhabitation  of  this  body 
to  non-existence  would  this  mind  be  chargable  with  the  con- 
tradiction of  prefering  health  to  disease,  and  also  disease  lo 
health — when  his  only  objects  of  choice  were  existence  and 
happiness,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  some  infirmity  and 
pain. 

Suppose  again,  that  Dr.  T.  should  appoint  a  religious  service 
for  his  people  as  the  best  means  of  their  salvation — ^with  the 
perfect  foresight  of  the  conversion  of  the  greater  part — and  the 
perversion  of  it  by  a  few  to  the  augmentation  of  their  sin. 

Would  not  Dr.  T.  prefer  the  existence  of  the  meeting  to 
its  non-existence,  and  yet  would  this  be  to  prefer  the  perversion 
to  the  saving  improvement  of  the  means  of  grace  by  a  few. — 
The  thing  actually  chosen  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  many 
as  the  greatest  good,  notwithstanding  the  foreseen  perversion  of 
means  by  the  few. 

Which  of  the  two  suppositions  is  true,  or  whether  either  ie 
true  is  not  the  question.  But  that  the  one  I  have  fnade  isnol 
contradictory  would  seem  to  be  self-evident. 

In  the  first  instance,  for  a  plain  position  of  mine,  he  substi- 
tutes a  very  different  one  of  his  own.  He  represents  me  as 
maintaining,  "  that  God  prefers,  all  things  considered,  that  an 
should  not  exist ;"  and  also,  "  that  God  has  purposed  that  sia 
shall  exist." — But  I  ask  Dr.  Tyler,  when  or  where  I  have 
said,  '^  that  God  prefers,  all  things  considered,  that  sin  should 
not  exist  T^  Nothing  like  it ;  I  said,  "  that  God,  all  things  con- 
sidered may  prefer  holiness  to  sin  in  every  instance ;"  and  Dr. 
Tyler  strangely  substitutes  for  this,  the  position,  that  God  does  not 

E refer  the  existence  of  sin  on  any  accoimt.  But  God  may  prefer 
oliness  to  sin  in  his  present  system,  and  also  as  a  consequence 
of  other  purposes,  purpose  the  existence  of  sin ;  i.  e.  purpose  its 
existence,  rather  than  to  change  or  not  to  adopt  the  system. 
Does  it  involve  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  Dr.  Tyler  should 
prefer  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  all  his  people  to  their 
impenitence  and  perdition ;  and  also  prefer  that  a  few  should 
pervert  the  means  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  all  the  rest, 
rather  than  not  adopt  these  means  ?  Does  it  involve  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose,  that  a  benevolent  parent  should  prefer, 
under  the  best  system  of  government,  the  obedience  of  his 
.children  to  their  disobedience  in  every  instance,  and  still  prefer 
their    occasional  disobedience  to  perpetual  imprisonment  ot 
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death,  to  prevent  it  ?  May  not  a  voluntary  being  prefer  A 
to  B.  and  still  prefer  B.  to  C?  Nothing  can  b^  plainer.  For 
my  position  then,  that  God  prefers  holiness  to  sin  in  every  ia- 
stance,  Dr.  Tyler  has  most  unaccountably  substituted  a  very 
different  one  of  his  own,  viz,  that  God  does  not  prefer  the  exis- 
tence of  sin  on  any  account  Thus  the  "  palpable  contradiction^ 
on  my  part,  turns  out  to  be  only  a  palpable  mistake  on  the 
port  of  Dr.  Tyler. 

The  next  charge  of  contradiction  by  Dr.  Tyler,  is  founded 
on  begging  some  of  the  main  questions  in  debate.  He  reasons 
thus ;  '  God  must  have  designed  to  bring  to  pass  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  good.  If  then  the  existence  of  sin  is  not 
the  necessary  meems  of  the  greatest  good,  God  would  not  have 
foreordained  its  existence.'  By  ^  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
good,'  Dr.  Tyler  must  mean,  the  greatest  possible  good  through 
the  combined  agency  of  God,  and  of  creatures,  most  perfectly 
employed  for  this  end.  But  in  this  meaning,  he  assumes,  what 
he  cannot  prove  to  be  true.  God  doubtless  designed  to  brings 
to  pass  the  greatest  amount  of  good  possible  to  himself  to 
secure  by .  the  most  perfect  administration  of  the  most  per* 
feet  moral  government  over  intelligent  beings.  All  that  can 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  benevolence  of  any  being  is, 
that  he  will  accomplish  all  the  good  he  can  by  such  a  plan 
and  such  means  as  he  has  wisely  chosen.  While  God  then 
has  designed  to  bring  to  pass  the  greatest  good  possible,  consist- 
ently with  what  it  is  proper  for  him  to  do  in  the  perfect  admin- 
istration of  moral  government,  it  does  not  foUow,  that  there 
would  not  be  more  good,  were  all  his  creatures  to  do  spontane- 
ously all  which  as  free  agents  it  is  proper  for  them  to  do,  and 
which  they  are  under  infinite  obligations  to  do.  Who  can 
prove,  that  a  universe  of  moral  beings,  bearing  God's  perfect  moral 
image,  would  not  be  happier,  than  one  comprising  the  devil  and 
his  angels  1  On  this  supposition  however,  not  sin,  but  holi- 
ness would  be  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.  But 
ss^ys  Dr.  Tyler,  '  then  God  would  not  have  foreordained  the 
existence  of  sin.' — Why  not  ?  He  tells  us — ^"  It  must  be  for 
a  good  or  a  bad  end."  I  answer,  not  so ;  for  he  may  have 
foreordained  sin,  directly  not  at  all,  and  only  as  involved  in  Other 
purposes,  and  not  for  any  reason  dependent  necessarily  on  the 
good  effects  of  sin  ;*  but  simply  and  solely  for  this  reason,  that  the 

*  I  do  not  deny,  bat  admit,  that  God  overruleM  na,  «nd  brings  good  ont  of  the  evil,  bj 
coonteractioc  its  tendAicies  and  by  other  interpositions.  But  there  is  no  proof  that 
ttifl  good  is  tne  greatest  possible,  nor  of  course  that  it  is  the  reason  for  God's  purposing 
tiie  existence  of  sin.  Holiness  mifl^ht  be  better  in  its  stead.  Indeed  to  say,  that  a  thing 
most  be  tfoerruUd  or  counteracted  in  all  its  tendencies  to  secure  a  good  result,  and  alio 
that  it  if  fAe  meeenary  meant  ef  that  result,  is  a  contradiction.  - 
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adoption  of  the  moral  system  best  on  other  accounts  inydved  its 
certain  existence.  Until  Dr.  Tyler  shall  prove,  that  it  may  nei 
be  so,  his  asserticm,  that  God  must  purpose  sin  as  the  necearazy 
means  of  the  greatest  good,  if  he  purpose  it  at  all,  is  beggingtht 
main  question  in  debate. 

Dr.  Tyler's  third  charge  of  contradiction  on  this  point  is 
founded  in  a  fnis-quotation  of  my  language.  He  represents  me 
as  saying,  "  that  I  do  not  believe,  that  a  God  of  sincerity  and 
truth,  punishes  his  creatures,  for  doing  that,  which  on  the  whole 
he  prefers  they  should  do." — Now  instead  of  saying  this  rnerdj, 
I  added  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  this  misapprehensioOy 
•*  and  which,  as  the  means  of  good,  is  the  best  thing  they  eon 
doy  This,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  changes  the  thing,  for 
which  I  said  God  will  not  punish.  But  says  Dr.  Tyler,  reason- 
ing from  his  mutilated  quotation,  "  if  God's  purposes  extend  to 
all  actual  events,  sin  not  excepted,  then  he  does  on  the  whole 
prefer,  that  they  should  do  the  very  things  for  which  they  are 
punished." — He  does  indeed  prefer  a  system  notwithstanding  it 
includes  their  sin  as  better  than  one  in  which  he  should  do  any 
more  than  he  does  to  prevent  it, — ^but  does  it  follow  that  their 
sinning  is  the  best  thing  as  the  means  of  good  which  they  can 
do^  and  that  he  punishes  them,  though  they  did  more  good  bj 
sinning  than  they  would  have  done  by  obeying  ?  The  quee- 
tion  is,  whether  when  God  has  done  all  he  consistently  can  as 
tt  perfect  lawgiver,  the  system  would  be  more  perfect  if  all  his 
subjects  would  also  do  iis  well  as  they  consistently  can  ?  i.  e. 
whether  perfect  laws,  perfectly  obeyed,  would  produce  betltf 
society  and  more  happiness,  than  perfect  laws  extensively  dis- 
obeyed. In  other  words,  whether  the  lawgiver  of  the  universe 
has  commanded  all  his  subjects  to  do,  and  by  the  best  pos- 
sible means  persuaded  them  to  do,  and  then  punishes  them  fer 
not  doing  what  it  would  not  be  most  fcur  his  glory,  and  the  good 
of  the  universe  that  they  should  do?  A  parent  may  punish  a 
child,  for  doing  that  which  he  prefers  the  child  should  do,  rather 
than  change  the  best  system  of  government,  to  prevent  the  act 
But  is  this  punishing  the  child  for  doing  the  best  thing  he  can 
do?  I  acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  but  feel  myself  deeply  injured 
by  this  omission  of  the  very  clause,  which  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  identical  misconception  of  Dr.  Tyler. 

The  fourth  instance  of  contradiction  on  this  subject,  allied 
by  Dr.  Tyler,  results  from  his  again  begging  one  of  the  mmn 
^piestions  in  debate.  I  had  said, ''  that  God,  for  wise  and  good 
reasons,  permits  or  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  ;"  and 
also  "  that  God  may  prefer,  all  things  considered,  holiness  to  sin 
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in  ev^  instance."  Hence  Dr.  Tykr  infers, ''  that  I  represent 
God  as  having  wise  and  good  reasons,  for  not  decreeing  that 
state  of  things  (meaning  universal  holiness)  which  he  prefers.^ 
Now  decreeing  universal  holiness,  is  purposing  its  actual  exis- 
tence. But  a  father  might  not  certainly  purpose  or  decree  to 
secure  universal  obedience,  when  the  adoption  of  the  best  system 
of  government  would  not  secure  it ;  and  still,  might  prefer  uni- 
versal obedience  to  disobedience  under  that  system.  So  it  may 
be  true  that  God  does  not  decree  universal  hoUness  under  the 
best  system  of  government,  because  the  system  involves  the  cer- 
tain existence  of  sin ;  and  still  he  may  prefer  universal  obedience 
to  disobedience  under  this  system.  For  how  does  it  appear 
that  God  cannot  do  in  this  respect,  what  man  can  do  ? — Dr. 
Tyler  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  Gtxl  can  secure  universal 
obedience  in  a  moral  system  ;  L  e.  he  can  reply  only  by  beg- 
ging what  he  knows  to  be  a  main  question  in  debate.  If  he 
may  assume  this  without  proof,  I  may  assume  the  contrary 
without  proof ;  and  then  what  becomes  of  his  alleged  contra- 
diction ? 

Dr.  Tyler  adds,  "  that  I  represent  God  as  preferring  that  (viz. 
universal  holiness  rather  than  sin,)  against  the  existence  of 
which  there  are  wise  and  good  reasons."  Here  again,  I  must  con- 
tradict Dr.  Tyler.  I  have  said,.that  there  may  be  wise  and  good 
reasons  for  God's  not  decreeing  the  actual  existence  of  imiversal 
holiness.  But  does  this  imply,  that  there  are  wise  and  good  rea- 
sons against  the  existence  of  universal  holiness  ?  A  father  has  a 
wise  and  good  reason  for  not  determining  to  secure  the  universal 
obedience  of  his  children,  and  this  reason  may  be,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  best  system  of  inj9uence  will  result  in  disobefdience. 
But  does  this  prove  that  he  does  not  prefer  right  conduct  to  wrong 
in  every  instance  ?  So  God  may  adopt  a  system,  which  will 
result  in  the  existence  of  sin,  and  for  this  reason  not  decree  uni- 
versal hdiness,  and  still  prefer  holiness  to  sin.  If  Dr.  Tyler 
says,  that  God  can  secure  the  conduct  he  pr^ers,  this  would 
oDiy  show,  how  he  constantly  fells  into  that  sort  of  paralogism 
called  begging  the  question. 

Dr.  Tyler's  last  charge  of  contradiction  on  this  topic,  is  found- 
ed in  a  representation  of  my  sentimepts,  to  which  I  cannot  al* 
lude  vfdthout  pain,  even  in  self-defence.  He  charges  me  with 
affirming  in  unqualified  terras,  that  God  could  not  prevent  sin; 
and  with  maintaining,  that  ^'  He  foreordained  that  which  he 
would  have  prevented,  but  could  not."  Now,  it  is  known  to 
every  one  who  has  read  my  statements  on  this  subject,  that  I  have 
uniformly  disclaimed  this  sentiment    Dr.  Tyler's  representa- 
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tioD  is  incorrect  in  two  respects.  He  first  represents  me  as 
making  a  positive  affirmation,  when  I  Jiave  cmly  made  a  meie 
supposition.  This  he  has  done,  after  the  very  error,  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  was  pointed  oat  in  Dr.  Woods ; — the  error 
of  changing  a  mere  supposition  into  an  affirmation  of  a  fiict, — 
a  hypothetical  statement  into  a  positive  assertion  of  a  truth. 
But  this  is  not  all.  I  have  said, '  that  it  may  be  true  that  Giod 
could  not  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system  f  or  *  that  sin,  as 
to  God's  prevention,  may  be  incidental  to  a  moral  tintverse.' 
Now  Dr.  Tyler  in  representing  my  views,  leaves  out  the  words 
in  italics, — the  very  words  on  which  the  main  thing  in  tlie 
statement  depends.  Suppose,  1  had  said,  <that  Dr.  Tyler 
would  have  prevented  the  increased  g^t  of  some  of  his  people 
under  the  privileges  of  a  protracted  meetings  but  could  not,' 
what  would  be  said  of  one,  who  should  leave  out  the  words  in 
italics,  and  represent  me  as  saying  without  qualification,  ^that 
Dr.  Tyler  would  have  prevented  the  evil,  but  could  not ;'  when 
we  all  know,  that  he  could  have  done  it,  by  not  hdding  the 
meeting?  I  ask,  if  the  words  moral  system^  moral  universe.^ 
have  no  meaning  ?  If  they  have,  why  is  that  meaning  disre- 
garded? If  I  had  said, '  that  Dr.  Tyler  could  not  live  an  hour 
under  water^  he  would,  on  hiB  principle,  have  charged  me 
with  saying  absolutely^  that  *•  he  could  not  live  an  hour !' 

I  have  then  in  no  instance,  said  any  thing  that  implies  that 
God  would  have  prevented  all  sin,  if  he  could ;  never  ^  talked 
of  God's  permitting  what  he  cannot  prevent."  I  have  on  the 
contrary  proceeded,  in  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  entirely 
on  these  grounds ;  that  God,  by  not  adopting  a  moral  syaton, 
could  have  prevented  all  sin  ;  and  that  he  could  have  (^evented 
any  particular  sin  individually  and  abstractly  considered ;  and 
even  all  sin  in  this  world  up  to  the  present  time;  and  even 
to  the  end  of  it ;  and  have  only  supposed  that  to  prevent  all 
sin  finally  and  forever,  it  might  have  been  necessary  not  to 
adopt  a  moral  system ;  and  that  to  prevent  any  sin,  which  takes 
place,  might  involve  a  change  in  the  appointed  system  of  influ- 
ence, which  would  result  in  more  sin  than  it  would  prevent 
And  yet  Dr.  Tyler,  with  a  confidence,  which  it  would  seem, 
that  nothing  but  e3q>licit  declarations  on  my  part  could  author- 
ize, without  even  assigning  a  reason  for  so  doing,  and  by  direct 
changes  in  my  language,  represents  me  as  hddiing,  that  God 
couU  not  prevent  sin ! — Why  are  such  statements  made? 

2.  The  next  attempt  of  "Di.  Tyler  to  convict  me  of  inconsist- 
ency, respects  the  doctrine  of  Depravity  by  nature.  The 
amount  of  what  he  says  is,  that  he  does  '  not  see,'  how  depravi- 
ty can  be  ascribed  to  nature,  nor  how  there  can  be  a  connexion 
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between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sin  of  his  posterity,  unless  we 
admit  a  propagated  propensity  to  sin,  in  the  latter.  To  this, 
it  would  be  a  short  and  sufficient  reply,  that  others  can  see^ 
how  both  may  be  true,  without  supposing  a  propensity  to  sin 
infused  into  the  eoul,  by  creation,  cm:  propagation,  or  as  Ed* 
wards  says,  ^  by  any  positive  cause  or  influence  whatsoever.' 
Dr.  Tyler  contends  however,  that  unless  our  sinful  exercises 
spring  from  a,  propagated  propensity  to  sin,  they  must  be  as- 
cribed wholly  to  circumstances,  which  is  the  Arminian  doc- 
trine. To  this,  I  answer,  that,  according  to  tbe  tme  usus  lo- 
quendiy  a  given  result  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  of  any 
diing,  when  that  result  would  be  changed,  by  some  change  in 
its  appropriate  circumstances.  A  result  is^  ascribed  to  the  na- 
ture of  any  tiling,  when  that  result  is  the  uniform,  consequence 
of  its  nature  in  all  its  appropriate  circumstances.  Accordingly 
the  true  Arminian  doctrine  is,  that  by  changing  the  circum- 
stances of  men  in  this  world,  as  they  might  be,  by  a  good  edu- 
cation, by  a  good  example,  by  diminishing  temptation  &c.,  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  would  be  prevented;  and 
tliat  therefore  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
their  circumstances. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  opposed  to  this  is,  that  let  the  appro* 
priate  circumstances  of  men  be  changed  as  they  may,  they  will 
in  all  these  circumstances,  or  without  renewing  grace,  sin  and 
only  sin  ;  and  that  therefore  their  sinfulness  is  truly  and  prop- 
erly ascribed  to  nature  and  not  to  circumstances.  To  say 
then  that  men  are  sinners  by  nature,  is  a  popular  form  of  ex- 
pression used,  not  to  ascribe  sin  to  nature  alone  exclusive  of  all 
*  circumstances,  as  if  temptation  were  not  as  necessary  to  sin  as 
a  nature  to  be  tempted, — not  to  decide  that  men  would  sin 
were,  the  Creator  to  place  them  with  the  same  nature  in  some 
other  possible  circumstances,  especisdly  under  the  supernatural 
influences  of  his  Spirit ;  but  to  denote  simply,  that  such  is  the 
nature  ofTnan,  that  in  all  the  appropriate  circumstances  of 
his  being,  he  will  uniformly  siji ;  the  very  statement,  which 
I  have  made.  This  has  been  shown  so  often,  and  so  conclu- 
sively to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  orthodoxy  and  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  especially  to  be  the  doctrine  taught  by  President  Ed- 
wards, that  Dr.  Tyler's  m£re  opinion  to  the  contrary  deserves 
no  further  notice. 

In  this  view  of  the  subjecty  Dr.  Tyler  says,  "  I  see  not,  that 
there  is  any  connexion  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sin  of 
his  posterity."  This  is  all  he  says  in  the  way  of  argument. 
All  I  now  say  in  reply  is,  that  if  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
his  posterity  uniformly  sin  as  above  'described,  I  do  see  a  con- 
nexion between  his  sin  and  theirs. 
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3.  Dr.  Tyler's  third  charge  of  contradiction,  respecte/A^  doe* 
trine  of  regeneration.  His  object  is  to  show,  that  I  maintain 
what  is  inconsistent  with  my  belief  in  the  necessity  of  divine 
ipfluence.  Thus  I  have  said,  that  ^'  when  grace  becomes  ef- 
fectued  it  is  unresisted ;"  "  that  is,"  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "  the  sinner 
ceases  to  resist  before  the  grace  of  God  converts  him."'  He 
then  asks,  "  what  necessity  is  there  for  the  grace  of  God  to  con- 
vert him,  after  he  ceases  to  resist?" — I  might  reply,  that  ceas- 
ing to  resist  is  not  of  course  holy  love^  and  that  therefore  grace 
might  still  be  necessary  to  secure  this  affection. — But  I  am 
again  compelled  to  say,  that  Dr.  Tyler  has  changed  the  import 
•f  my  language  in  a  manner,  which  I  am  unaUe  to  account 
for,  or  to  palliate.  I  said,  "  when  grace  becomes  effectual,  it  is 
unresisted.".  Dr.  Tyler  represents  me  as  saying,  "  that  the  sin- 
ner ceases  to  resist,  before  grace  becomes  effectual."  How  will 
he  show,  that  cotemporaneousness  is  the  same  thing  as  priority  ? 

Dr.  Tyler  attempts  to  confirm  this  representation,  by  two  pas- 
sages from  the  Christian  Spectator.  In  the  one  he  represents 
me  ad  holding,  "  that  before  God  will  interpose  to  renew  the 
sinner's  heart,  he  must  give  up  his  idols,  submit  to  divine  au- 
thority, and  cease  to  be  a  rebel."  He  then  asks,  '^  But  when 
an  this  is  done,  what  necessity  is  there  for  divine  interposition  V* 
— ^In  the  other,  he  represents  me  as  maintaining,  '  that  continu- 
ance in  sin  is  the  result  merely  of  a  false  intellectual  judgement, 
and  hence  infers  that  a  correction  of  the  mistake  would  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  influence.' 

These  topics  have  been  discussed  before,  by  Dr.  Tyler  and 
myself.  I  have  claimed,  that  he  puts  this  construction  on  my 
language,  in  defiance  of  all  usage,  and  of  abundant  definitions  ' 
and  explanations.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  then  Dr.  Tyler  per- 
verts my  language. — If  I  am  not,  still  Dr.  Tyler  has  been  oj- 
sured,  that  I  reject  the  meaning  which  he,  imputes  to  me. 
Who  then  would  expect  Dr.  Tyler  to  quote  the  language  again, 
and  still  persist  in  giving  it  that  meaning?  Is  not  thbi,  charg- 
ing opinions  on  me  which  he  knows  I  do  not  maintain  ?  He 
can  now*  take  which  side  of  the  alternative  he  pleases.  One  or 
the  other,  in  view  of  the  facts,  he  must  take ;  and  take  which 
he  may,  he  has  charged  me  with  holding  (pinions  with  decisive 
evidence  before  him  that  I  do  not  hold  them. 

A  word  or  two  more  in  explanation  of  what  I  have  said  in 
the  Christian  Spectator.  In  respect  to  the  suspension  of  the  sel* 
fish  principle ;  I  have  maintained,  that  before  the  moral  change 
{before  in  the  order  of  nature,  not  of  time)  the  selfish  princi^e 
or  purpose  ceases  to  prompt  to  appropriate  specific  action^  as 
truly  as  when  the  sinner  is  asleep.     This  suspension  of  selfislx* 
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Jiess  in  its  active  control,  and  influence  in  respect  to  specific 
acts,  I  have  carefully  distinguished  from  the  renunciation  of 
selfishness  ;  and  accordingly  have  represented  the  moral  char- 
acter,— the  heart  of  the  sinner  as  unchanged. — I  have  further 
said,  that  self-love,  or  that '  constitutional  regard  to  happiness 
which  pertains  to  every  sentient  being,  prompts  the  mind  to 
that  kind  of  thoughtfulness  of,  or  manner  of  considering,  the 
objects  of  holy  affection,  to  which  selfishness  would  never 
prompt  I  have  said,  that  this  thoughtfulness,  or  consideration 
of  the  objects  of  holy  afiection,  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise 
of  such  affection.  1  have  further  said,  that  in  correct  usage, 
the  term  regeneration  sometimes  denotes  the  simple  act  of  the 
heart  or  will ;  and  sometimes  the  complex  act,  which  consists 
in  thinking  of  the  objects  of  right  afiection,  in  comparing 
them  with  other  objects,  in  renouncing  the  latter  and  in  pre- 
ferring or  supremely  loving  the  former.  1  have  said,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  specific  states,  or  acts  of  the  sinner's 
mind,  prompted  by  selfishness,  in  any  forms  of  thought,  of 
anxiety,  of  desire,  of  conviction,  prior  to  this  complex  act,  he  is 
still  committing  sin ;  and  that  in  that  instant,  when  this  com- 
plex act  takes  place,  the  moral  change,  (which  consists  in  this 
act,)  takes  place ;  and  that  it  never  does  take  place,  except 
through  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  the 
exception  of  divine  influence,  this  complex  act  is  analogous  to 
every  change  of  supreme  affection  or  contsoUing  purpose  of  the 
mind  ;  e.  g.  to  that  of  a  man,  who  with  a  purpose  to  walk'on- 
ward,  should  meet  a  Uon  in  his  path,  should  instantaneously 
in  view  of  the  reasons  for  it,  renounce  that  purpose,  and  choose 
to  flee  to  a  refuge  at  hand.  Will  Dr.  Tyler  undertake  to  show, 
that  I  have  said  any  thing  which  implies,  that ''  the  sinner 
submits  to  divine  authority  and  ceases  to  be  a  rebel,"  before  the 
complex  mental  act  thus  described,  takes  place  ? 

In  regard  to  the  second  particular,  according  to  the  original 
statement  and  subsequent  explanations  given,  the  position 
which  I  have  taken,  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  what  Dr. 
Tyler  fully  believes,  viz.  that  the  wUl  is  as  the  greatest  ap^ 
parent  good.  Dr.  Tyler  has  been  abundantly  assured,  that 
such  was  my  meaning,  and  yet  ^^harges  me  with  ascribing  the 
sinner's  continuance  in  sin  to  a  mere  intellectual  mistake  ! 

4.  Dr.  Tyler's  fourth  attempt  to  convict  me  of  contradiction, 
respects  the  doctrine  of  Election.  Of  my  statement  of  the 
doctrine,  he  says  "  it  is  a  full  and  satisfactory  statement" — But 
he  proceeds  thus ;  ''  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  other 
statements  I  If  it  be  true  that  God  prefers  holiness  to  sin,  then 
it  must  be  his  choice,  that  all  men  should  become  holy  and  be 
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saved ;  and  his  infinite  benevolence  will  prompt  him  to  do  all 
in  his  power,  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance.     What  then  be> 
comes  of  the  doctrine  of  election?      Who  mcJceth  thee  to  dif- 
fer 1     Not  God  surely. — It  cannot  be  true,  that  he  hath  mercy 
on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  for  he  would  have  mercy  on  all 
if  he  could. — Has  God  done  more  for  the  conversion  of  one 
man,  than  for  the  conversion  of  another  T    I  readily  admdt, 
and  this  on  the  authority  of  Apostles,*  that  God  ^^  would,"  or 
chooses  that  all  men  should,  become  holy  rather  than  continue 
in  sin  and  die.     But  does  this  necessarily  imply,  that  God  pur- 
poses that  all  men  shall  become  holy  in  fact ;  or  that  he  will  do 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance?     Because  a 
fether  prefers  that  a  child  should  obey  his  command  to  attend 
school  rather  than  disobey  it,  does  it  follow  that  he  chooses  in 
the  given  instance  to  secure  his  attendance,  as  he  might,  by 
changing  a  wise  plan  of  government?    Here  then  Dr.  Tyler 
can  see,  how  God  may  prefer  holiness  to  sin  in  every  instance, 
without  doing  or  choosing  to  dd,  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all 
men  to  repentance.     Sucli  an  int^rpo^tion  might  be  inconsis- 
tent with  other  interests  of  his  universal  kingdom. — But  says 
Dr.  Tyler,  "  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  election  ?"     I  an- 
swer.— Suppose  the  father  can  wisely  do  more  to  secure  the  re- 
pentance of  one  child,  than  he  can  wisely  do  to  secure  the  re- 
pentance of  anotl/er  ;  suppose  that  a  higher  influence  in  one 
case,  would  be  safe  and  even  salutary  in  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  his  other  children,  while  in  the  other  case  it  would  in  this  re- 
spect prove  fatal ;  suppose  him   for  these  reasons  to  use  the 
higher  influence,  with  a  design  to  secure  the  obedience  of  cme 
child,  and  to  use  it  with  success ; — is  not  this  election — ^is  not 
this  making  one  to  differ  from  another — ^is  not  this  having 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  m^ercy — and  doing  more  for  cme 
than  for  'another,  and  with  good  rea«K)n  too  ?     Thus  God  may 
do,  and  choose  for  good  reasons  to  do,  more  for  one  than  for  an- 
other, either  in  respect  to  motive  or  divine  influence,  or  both ; 
and  still  prefer,  that  every  subject  under  the  influence,  wisely 
resolved  on  in  his  case,  should  as  he  can,  repent  rather  than 
continue  in  sin. 

But,  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "  If  so,  God  has  not  done  all  in  his 
power  for  the  conversion  of  the  other."  Certainly  not,  in  the 
import  in  which  I  understand  Dr.  Tyler  to  use  this  language. 
Nor  have  I  ever  said  an3rthing  which  implies,  that  God  does 
all  he  can  do,  in  the  import  of  Dr.  Tyler,  to  secure  the  Repent- 
ance of  any  sinner.  I  should  regard  the  language  in  which  he 
is  pleased  to  state  my  opinion,  as  altogether  too  loose  for  logical 
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di9CU88i(»i.  It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  that  in  the  less 
guarded  and  more  popular  language  of  the  Bible,  such  phrase- 
ology  actually  occurs.  "  What  could  have  been  done  more  in 
my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it." — "  For  it  is  impossi- 
ble— ^to  renew  them  again  to  repentance."  Isa.  v.  4.  Heb.  vi. 
4,  6.  There  is  then  some  import^  in  which  correct  usage  \^t11 
authorize  the  unqualified  language,  which  Dr.  Tyler  repro- 
bates. It  is  the  language  of  God  himself  Now  here  is  an  in- 
teresting question  for  Dr.  Tyler  to  answer,  viz.  whether  this 
language,  according  to  the  true  ustis  loquendi,  does  not  express 
the  very  sentiment,  which  he  opposes  ?  Suppose  then  a  father 
bad  done  all  he  could  do,  to  reclaim  and  save  a  wayward  son, 
consistently  with  preventing  the  misconduct  and  ruin  of  other 
children ;  what  language  so  natural,  so  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  common  usage,  as  to  say,  ^  I  have  done  all  I  can  do,  to 
reclaim  and  save  that  child  V — ^I  now  ask  if  the  language  of  the 
Bible  is  not  the  language  of  common  life,  and  to  be  interpreted 
accordingly  ?  If  so,  I  ask  again,  in  which  of  two  meanings, 
the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah  is  to  be  understood?  Is  it  this, 
which  accords  with  my  supposition,  viz.  that  God  had  done  all 
that  could  be  done  to  secure  obedience,  consistently  with  ad- 
hering to  the  system  best  fitted  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
holiness  and  happiness  in  his  kingdom  ?  Or,  is  it  this,  which 
accords  with  Dr.  Tyler's  theory,  viz.  that  preferring  the  contin- 
ued disobedience  of  his  creatures  to  their  obedience,  he  had  done 
all  he  could  to  secure  their  obedience,  consistently  with  actual- 
ly securing  their  disobedience,  as  the  best  thing  of  the  two  ? — I 
express  no  opinion  here,  but  simply  put  a  question  to  Dr.  Ty- 
ler.— It  is  surely  worthy  of  remark,  that  Dr.  Tyler  should  be 
so  fond  of  stating  my  opinion  on  the  present  topic  in  language 
which- 1  have  not  adopted,  and  especially,  when  the  very  form 
of  expression,  which  in  his  view  can  convey  nothing  but  false- 
hood, is  found  in  the  word  of  God. 

I  have  thus  shown,  that  there-  is  nothing  anti-orthodox,  in 
not  receiving  the  theory,  ^  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good ;'  nor  of  course,  in  merely  supposing  another  rea- 
son for  the  permission  of  sin,  as  the  possible  reason.  Here  Dr. 
Tyler  evidently  overlooks  the  fact,  that  very  many,  and  in  my 
own  view,  a  large  majority  of  the  orthodox  divines  in  this  coun- 
try, reject  his  theory. 

I  have  also  shown,  that  there  is  nothing  anti-orthodox,  in  de- 
njring  the  doctrine  of  '  a  propagated  constitutional  propensity 
to  sin,'  while  I  maintain,  that  all  men  are  sinners  by  nature^ 
and  in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression.  Here  again 
Dr.  Tyler  entirely  mistakes  the  fact,  in  regard  to  many  dietin- 
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guished  orthodox  wrilers.  On  this  topic,  he  also  fiJls  into  anoth- 
er mistake;  that  of  entirely  overlooking  the  possibility,  thai 
propensities  for  natural  good,  like  those  which  led  our  first  par 
rents  to  sin,  may,  as  well  as  a  propensity  to  sin  itself  j  prove  the 
occasion  of  certain  sin,  to  all  their  posterity. 

I  have  also  shown,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between 
the  two  positions ;  that  God  prefers,  all  things  considered,  hdir 
ness  to  sin,  under  his  appointed  system  of  influence  ;  and  also 
purposes  the  existence  of  the  sin  which  takes  place,  rather  than 
not  adopt  or  change  that  system.  The  objections  of  Dr.  Tyler 
to  the  solution  which  I  have  offered,  seem  to  resolve  themselves 
into  two.  One  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  accomplish- 
ment o!  God's  providential  purposes,  i.  e.  inconsistent  with  cer- 
tainty. But,  it  is  plain,  that  according  to  this  solution,  an  om- 
niscient God  will  give  existence  to  no  creature,  who  will  do  any 
thing  which  God  does  not  foresee  that  he  wiU  do,  and  purposes  for 
some  good  reason  to  permit  him  to  do.  God  in  his  eternal  coun- 
sels has  appointed  the  law  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  moral  in- 
fluence, under  which  every  on6  of  his  subjects  will  act.  And 
though  these  foreseen  actions  are  the  result  of  a  perfect  legisla- 
tion and  administration  on  the  part  of  God,  and  entire  fiee 
ageqcy  and  accountability  on  the  part  of  man,  the  certainty  ot 
the  foreseen  sinful  actions,  while  it  effects  not  their  character 
and  desert,  is  just  as  great  to  the  divine  mind,  as  if  they  were 
preferred  to  holiness,  or  were  the  result  of  direct  divine  efliciency ; 
and  it  is  just  as  consistent  with  moral  government  and  free 
agency,  as  with  fatality  or  force.  And  therefore,  while  God  pre- 
fers the  obedience  of  all,  to  the  sin  of  any,  he  may  by  purposing 
the  existence  of  such  agents,  and  such  a  government  as  they  act 
under,  purpose  consequently  all  the  sins  which  he  f<»resees  they 
will  commit,  rather  than  not  to  adopt  or  to  change  the  ap- 
pointed system  in  order  to  prevent  them. 

The  other  objection  to  my  supposition  is,  that  it  seems  to 
limit  God's  omnipotence.  This  objection  is  somewhat  strange- 
ly alleged  by  one,  who  holds  that  Omnipotence  is  weakness  it- 
self, in  respect  to  securing  the  greatest  good,  without  sin  as  the 
means  of  this  end.  No.  God  cannot,  by  universal  holiness, 
the  best  means  of  the  best  end,  accomplish  that  end.  He  must 
have  sin,  which  is  commonly  esteemed  the  worst  means  of  the 
worst  end,  or  omnipotence  itself  is  inadequate  to  secure  the 
greatest  good !  How  does  such  a  theory  avoid  limiting  God's 
omnipotence,  even  in  a  manner  the  most  revolting  1  God  can 
secure  the  greatest  good,  not  by  the  best  means,  but  only  by  the 
worst ! — Besides,  what  right  has  Dr.  Tyler  to  assume,  that  God 
con  prevent  all  sin  in  beings  who,  as  free  moral  agents,  must  pos- 
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0686  power  to  sin  1  How  can  he  prove  this  by  a  priori  reason- 
ing ?  How  could  Dr.  Tyler,  if  he  knew  that  fire  possessed  the 
same  power  to  freeze  us,  which  it  does  to  warm  us,  prove  that 
it  would  not  in  fact  produce  the  former  effect  in  some  instances, 
instead  of  the  latter  ?  Plainly,  this  would  be  impossible.  To 
prove  that  fire  mil  not  in  fact  freeze  us,  he  must  first  prove, 
that  it  cannot.  Such  is  the  case  in  hand.  Such  is  the  precise 
point  to  be  met,  by  those  who  affirm,  that  God  can  prevent  all 
sin  in  a  moral  system.  I'here  is  no  way  for  them  to  prove  a 
priori  that  beings  who  can  sin  will  not  sin,  but  by  first  proving 
that  they  cannot  I  Let  them  then  fairly  and  manfully  address 

But  it  will  be  said,  and  it  is  all  that  can  with  truth  be  said, 
^  that  there  is  a  strong  a  priori  probability  from  the  omnipotence 
of  God,  that  he  coiUd  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system.'  This 
I  freely  and  fully  admit.  But  is  there  no  probability, — no  evi- 
dence, to  be  set  against  this  ?  Is  there  no  proof,  even  no  prob- 
abiUty,  that  universal  hoUness  as  the  means  of  good  in  a  moral 
universe,  is  better  than  sin  ?  This  seems  to  bring  us  to  the  gist 
of  this  great  controversy.  It  seems  to  resolve  itself,  into  a  sim- 
ple question  of  probabilities ;  viz,  which  is  most  probable, — ^that 
God  would  have  prevented  sin  in  his  moral  universe,  and  have 
secured  the  perfect  hoUness  and  perfect  happiness  of  every  sub- 
ject, if  he  ccfuld  ;  or,  that  he  could  have  done  this^  but  would 
not  do  it,  because  sin  as  a  means  of  good  to  moral  beings,  is 
to  some  extent  better  than  holiness  in  its  stead  ?  To  this  point, 
provided  there  can  be  no  alternative  but  thaX  now  supposed,  the 
whole  question  seems  to  be  reduced. 

Now,  let  any  candid  man  weigh  these  probabilities.  Let  it 
be  told  what  possible  a  priori  proof  there  can  be,  that  beings, 
who  can  sin  will  not  sin  ;  and  then  let  it  be  told,  what  f^  truth 
— what  is  infallible  truth,  if  it  is  not,  that  perfect  and  universal 
obedience  to  God's  perfect  law,  is  a  better  means  of  happiness  to 
his  moral  universe,  than  sin  ? — What  is  the  law  of  God,  if  it  does 
not  decide  this  to  be  truth  ? 

I  have  thus  examined  all  Dr.  Tyler's  charges  of  inconsistency 
and  contradiction  between  my  creed  and  my  theories.  Nor  can 
I  disguise  the  fact,  that  I  feel  deeply  injured  by  the  design 
of  his  strictures,  and  the  course  he  has  ta!ken  to  accomplish  it 
His  design  professedly  is,  to  hold  me  up  to  the  community,  as  '  a 
teacher  in  theology'  engaged  fa '  a  gradual  undermining  process,' 
lending  to  corrupt  the  opinions  of  my  pupils,  and  to  introduce  the 
worst  errors  into  the  Christian  Chiirch.  This  would  be  a  seri- 
ous charge  in  any  circumstances,  but  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
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wound,  in  view  of  the  facts  in  the  present  case.  How  then  has 
Dr.  Tyler  given  plausibility  to  this  very  serious  charge  ?  By 
substituting  very  difierent  positions  of  his  own  for  mine ;  hy 
begging  every  main  question  in  debate  ;  by  charging  o|rinian8 
on  me  which  he  knows,  1  have  publicly  disclaimed ;  by  mis- 
quoting my  language, — and  by  representing  me  in  my  thecsies, 
as  peculiar,  and  differing  frotn  my  brethren  generally,  when  the 
fact  is  beyond  a  question  that  in  these  very  matters,  I  more 
entirely  accord  with  the  great  majority  of  the  orthodox  clergy, 
than  does  Dr.  Tyler  himself! 

But  suppose  it  were  true,  that  in  rejecting  the  theory  that  sin  is 
the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  and  still  not  {Nretendiag 
to  know  the  reason,  why  God  permits  sin ;  and  also  bl  den3ing 
a  created  or  propagated  constitutional  sinful  propensity,  I  did  in 
fact  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  orthodox  ministry,  what  then 
is  the  case? — Dr.  Tyler  admits,  without  qualification,  my 
soundness  in  (kefaith^  but  objects  only  to  my  theories.  Now 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  respect  to  theories^  there  has  long 
been  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  Calvinistic  clergy  dl 
this  country.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  very  many  of  the  or- 
thodox clergy, — men  distinguished  for  talents,  for  piety,  for  suc- 
cessful labors  in  the  cause  of  their  Master, — men  above  all  sus- 
picion, substantially  hold  the  system  of  Calvinistic  doctrine 
tmder  those  modifications,  which  Dr.  Tyler  opposes.  It  will  not 
be  denied,  that  Professors  in  the  same  theological  seminaries,  differ 
among  themselves  on  many, or  on  all  these  points,  and  yet  toleraie 
each  other,  and  are  tolerated  by  the  guardians  of  these  institution& 
It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  veiy  subject  of  collision  and  contro- 
versy, on  which  the  voice  of  enlightened  piety  is  calling  a  part  of 
the  orthodox  community  to  peace  and  concord  in  thiscou&try,  res- 
pects ^  theories '  in  distinction  from  fundamental  doctrines ;  and 
that  to  join  in  the  outcry  of  danger  and  ruin  to  the  churches,  is 
assuming  the  ^mewhat  peculiar  character  of  an  alarmisU  It 
will  not  be  denied,  that  the  Andover  seminary  was  founded  in  a 
mutual  compromise  in  regard  to  theories,  in  respect  to  which  its 
original  patrons  were  divided  in  opinion. 

I  have  another  thing  to  say,  viz.,  that  the  best  test  of  tenden- 
cy, is  matter  of  fact.  I  ask  dien,  whether  this  diversity  of  tkeo- 
riesj  some  of  which  must  be  false,  has  in  fact  been  followed 
with  the  calamitous  results  predicted  by  Dr.  Tyler  ?  Has  the 
taste  scheme,  or  the  exercise  scheme,  the  supralapsarian  or  the 
flublapsarian  theory,  been  connected  in  fact  with  the  doctrinal 
corruption  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  of  orthodox  churches,  or  of  the- 
ological students  1  I  ask  again,  whether  the  tendency  of  what 
Dr.  Tyler  calls  my  thepries,  has  not  been  tested  by  a  twenty 
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years  ministry,  and  ten  years  instruction  in  this  seminary?  I 
ask  whether,  by  a  course  of  ahnpst  constant  preaching  for  twenty 
years,  I  have  in  any  degree  corrupted  the  orthodox  churches  in 
this  city,  or  elsewhere?  I  ask,  whether  an  individual  student 
from  this  seminary,  has  renounced  the  orthodox  system  of  faith? 
— Have  not  the  labors  of  these  students  been  crowned  with  as 
signal  success,  as  those  of  students  from  any  other  seminary? 
In  view  of  these  consideraticxis,  especially  of  the  acknowledged 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  the  general  toleration  in  respect  to  theo- 
ries, among  the  orthodox' clergy,  why  is  it  that  the  Professors  of 
Yale  College,  ere  singled  out,  as  the  subjects  of  so  much  jeal- 
ousy and  evil  prognostication  ?  Why  is  it  done,  by  one  who 
fiilly  admits  the  soundness  of  their  creed,  and  objects  only  to 
^  theories.^ 

But  I  can  readily  forgive  Dr.  Tyler.  His  fault,  as  I  regard 
it,  is  venial  in  intention,  though  highly  injurious  in  its  tendency 
— injurious  not  merely  to  myself,  but  to  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful  ministers  of  Christ  And  it  is  most  obvious,  that  even  hon- 
esty of  intention  can  furnish  no  sufficient  excuse  for  the  injus- 
tice done  to  the  character  and  usefulness  of  this  class  of  men  by 
pr<qpagating  erroneous  statements  concerning  them ;  or  for  the 
Injury  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  destroying  confidence  in  a 
korge  number  of  pious  and  useful  ministers,  and  filling  the 
church  with  jealousy  and  alarm— diverting  her  attention  from 
revivals  of  religion  to  watch  against  the  anticipated  heresies  <^ 
men  confessedly  sound  in  the  faith — hazarding  the  division 
of  her  ministry  and  members  without  cause,  and  threatening  to 
destroy  the  unity  and  power  of  her  benevolent  associations  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  Most  assuredly,  if  more  careful- 
ness and  accuracy  of  representation  in  controversy,  is  not  ob- 
served generally,  than  has  been  by  Dr.  Tyler,  no  limits  can  be 
assigned  to  the  evil  which  must  ensue. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Tyler's  alarm  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  of  his  singular  misapprehension 
of  my  statements,  I  trust  he  will  yet  see,  that ''  eleven  articles"  of 
sound  Calvinism,  are  at  least  some  security  against  dangerous 
innovatiiNos  in  theological  doctrine.  Or,  if  he  should  still  main- 
tain, that  it  is  essential  to  orthodoxy,  to  believe,  that  God  pre- 
fers on  the  whole  that  men,  to  a  great  extent,  should  do  wrong 
rather  than  right ;  and  that  Ood  punishes  men  for  the-  sin  Si 
which  he  is  the  author  either  by  creation  or  propagati<m ;  he 
will  attempt  to  sustain  his  position,  by  some  other  method,  than 
that  which  he  has  hitherto  adopted.  The  odium  theologicumj 
and  the  hie  niger  est  of  other  times,  can  hardly  meet  with  tol- 
emaoa  in  our  days ;  and  he  who  ventures  to  reason  by  a  r«- 
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ductio  ad  absurdun^  should  be  peculiarly  careful,  that  he  nei- 
ther misunderstands  nor  mis-states  the  opiniKHis  of  an  opponenL 
It  has  been  truly  painful  to  me,  to  make  the  exposures  in  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Tyler,  which  I  have  made  in  replying  to  his  ^  Re- 
marks.' He  has  compelled  me.  I  have  scrupulously  aimed  to 
avoid  every  reproachful  epithet,  and  every  thing  wounding  lo 
the  feeUngs  of  Dc  Tyler.  If  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  bear  the 
exhibition  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  he  must  remember,  that  my 
own  vindication,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cause  of  truth,  demands 
it  Nor  ought  he  to  complain.  To  be  charged  publicly  with 
absurdity  and  contradiction  and  subverting  the  Gospel,  especial- 
ly by  one  who  coins  positions  (ix  me  ad  libituniy  begs  every 
main  question  in  debate,  charges  opinions  upon  me,  which  I  have 
publicly  disclaimed,  and  misquotes  my  language,  may  be  as 
difficult  to  be  borne  on  my  part,  as  the  detection  and  exjxisare 
of  such,  conduct  on  his  own.  Such  charges  as  he  has  made, 
so  utterly  destitute  of  all  pretext,  and  yet  so  confidently  made, 
would  be  in  most  cases,  strong  temptations  to  suspect  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  author.  But  we  all  know,  how  the  excite* 
nient  of  controversy,  and  the  eagerness  to  put  an  adversary 
in  the  wrong,  can  mislead  the  intellect.  Shall  I  then  accuse  Dr. 
Tyler  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  or  criminal  design?  By  no 
means.  This  were  to  dishonor  one,  whom  I  consider  as  honest 
in  his  errors  as  any  man  living.  I  only  say  therefore,  in  a  epiA 
of  entire  good  will  toward  Dr.  Tyler,  that  he  has  fallen  into 
mistakes  so  strange,  that  for  their  solution  I  shall  leave  him  to 
devise  his  own  theory  i  always  excepting,  Hhat  sin  is  the 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good.' ' 

N.  W.  Taylor. 


THE   VISIBLE   CHURCH   THE    SAME    UNDER'    BOTH    DISPEN- 
SATIONS. 

The  relation  subsisting  in  ancient  times  between  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  and  the  Supreme  Being  was  very  intimate 
and  peculiar.  They  had  entered  into  -  solemn  covenant  with 
him,  and  he  had  entered  into  covenant  with  them.  Th^ 
had  ^  avouched  the  Lord  to  be  their  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways, 
to  keep  his  statutes,  his  commandments,  and  his  judgements, 
and  to  hearken  to  his  voice ;  and  the  Loid  had  avouched  them 
to  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he  had  promised  them.'  Deut  xxvL 
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17,  18.  AcCorcUngly  Qod  speaks  of  the  Israelites  throughout 
the  Old  Testament  as  his  people,  his  ovm  people ;  and  they 
speak  of  him  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  their  God.  They  were 
the  depositaries  oi  the  true  religion ;  had  made  profession  of 
this  religion ;  and  were  manifestly  a  church--^  visnble  church. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  a  church  in  the  New  Testament. 
*^  This  (Moses)  is  he  that  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilder- 
ness." Acts  viL  38.  My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  show,  that 
the  visible  church,  under  both  dispensixtions,  hcLS  been  sub- 
stanHaUy  the  same  ;  or  that  the  general,  visible  Christian 
community  is  but  a  continuation  and  enlargem^ent  of  ^  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel  I  do  not  mean,  indeed,  that  there 
have  been  no  changes :  there  certainly  have  been  changes  in 
circumstantial  things.  While  the  people  of  God  were  looking 
forward  to  a  Saviour  to  come,  they  needed  types,  and  rites, 
and  bloody  sacrifices,  which  have  since,  for  the  best  reasons, 
been  taken  out  of  the  way.  Still,  the  abolishing  of  these 
things,  and  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  dispensation,  did  not 
affect  the  id^itity  of  the  church.* 

1.  The  identity  of  the  visible  church  under  botb  dispensa- 
tions may  be  argued  fr6m  the  identity  and  perpetuity  of 
the  real  church, — The  real  church  on  earth  consists  of  all 
the  true  friends  of  God  existing  in  the  world.  It  embodies  all 
the  true  religion,  the  piety,  which  is  at  any  time  to  be  found 
among  men.  It  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  this  body  has 
been  perpetually  the  same.  The  real  friends  of  God  have 
always  sustained  the  same  relatior^  to  him,  and  to  one  anoth- 
er ; — ^they  have  always  belonged  to  the  same  holy  family,  and 
this  fiimily  is  the  church. — But  if  the  real  churcti  has  been 
in  all  periods  the  same,  so  has  the  visible  church.  What  is 
the  visible  church?  It  consists  of  all  those  who,  by  a  crediUe 
outward  profession,  appear  to  bel<Mig  to*  the  real  church — 
appear  to  be  truly  sanctified  persons.  The  visible  church  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  real  church  bodied  forth,  made 
visible  to  the  apprehension  of  men  ; — so  that  we  can  no  more 
conceive  of  two  distinct  visible  churches,  while  we  admit  the 
identity  of  the  real  church,  than  we  can  conceive  of  any  thing 
else  ad  visibly  two,  which  yet  appears  to  be  one  and  the 
same. 

2.  Under  both  dispensations,  the  church  has  professed  the 
sasne  religion. — No  one  can  doubt  that  true  religiou  has  been 

*  John  the  Baptist  and  our  Saviour  preached,  "  Repent  ye«  for  tht  kuHgdrm  of 
fcaaiifw  if  at  hand,''*  Matt.  iti.  S,  and  iv.  17.  The  phrase  kingdom  of  tuaoen  is  used  in 
the  Evangelists  in  a  variety  of  si|(nificatj«ns.  In  the  places  above  raTerred  lo  it 
importt,  not  the  erection  of  a  new  visible  chorch,  bat  the  introdttctaon  of  the  Oatpd 
DUpmmtkm,  to  displace  that  of  the  ritual  law. 
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in  alLperiode  the  same.  There  has  been  but  one  path  ftcm 
eartli  to  heaven — but  one  way  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer, 
This  religion  is  revealed  and  inculcated  in  the  Bible ;  and  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  is  one.  The  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment id  not  distinct  from  that  of  the  New,  like  the  religion  of 
Brumba  or  Mahomet ; — ^in  all  essential  points  it  is  the  same. 
But  the  Israelites  were  professors  of  this  religion  as  truly  as 
Christians  are.  The  Old  Testament  was  committed  to  them, 
and  they  professed  to  receive  it  and  fcdlow  it.  Both  the  Old 
Testiunent  and  the  New  are  committed  to  us,  and  we  prafes 
to  adopt  them  as  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  church,  under  both  dispensations,  has  pro- 
fessed the  same  religion — the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

This  argument  may  be  presented  in  a  different  light,  and 
the  conclusion  derived  from  it  will  be  the  same. — The  reUgion 
of  the  Bible  consists  essentially  in  its  doctrines ;  but  what 
doctrines  does  the  church  now  profess  to  receive,  which  the 
church  of  old  did  not  receive  ?  What  important  doctrines  are 
inculcated  in  the  New  Testament,  which  are  omitted  in  the 
Old  I  The  New  Testament,  to  be  sure,  sets  forth  the  doctrines 
of  relicrion  with  greater  clearness,  particularity,  and  ioxcie  ;  bat 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show,  except  in  matters  of  inferior  im- 
portance, that  it  reveals  any  new  truths. 

Another  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  its  requisitions; 
and  in  these  there  is  a  singidar  uniformity.  The  demands  of 
the  law  have  been  the  same,  under  both  dispensations.  ^'  Thou 
shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  h^eart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  demands  of  the  Gospel  have 
been  also  the  same.  Repentance,  faith,  submission,  hqpe,  all 
the  holy  affections  towards  God,  and  all  the  benev(dence  and 
kindness  to  man,  ^hich  are  .required  of  church  members 
under  the  Gospel,  were  as  strictly  required  of  Israehtes  undtf 
the  former  dispensation. — Indeed  those  directions,  which  go  to 
constitute  the  discipline  of  the  churchy  are  inculcated  in  the 
New  Testament  almost  precisely  as  in  the  Old.  The  direction 
of  Christ  now  is,  "  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and 
tell  him  his  fault."  Formerly  it  was,  ^<  Thou  shalt  not. hate 
thy  brother  in  thine  heart ;  thou  shall  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighbor,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him."  Lev.  xix.  17.  The 
direction  of  Christ  now  is,  "  If  thy  brother  repent,  forgive  him." 
Formerly  it  was,  '  When  the  offender  shall  bring  his  sin«ofier- 
ing,  and  in  token  of  repentance  lay  his  hand  upon  its  head, 
the  victim  shall  be  slain,  and  he  shall  be  forgiven;'  (See  Lev. 
chap,  iv.)    The  direction  of  Christ  now  is,  ^  If  the  offender 
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wU  not  hear  the  church,  but  continues  presumptuously  obsti- 
nate^  let  him  be  cut  off  and  become  to  you  as  an  heathen.' 
Formerly,  it  was,  *  The  soul  that  doeth  aught  presumptuously, 
and  will  not  hearken  to  the  priest,  nor  the  judge,  the  same 
hath  reproached  the  Lord,  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
his  people.'* 

Still  another  part  of  the  religiom  of  the  Bible  consists  of  its 
promises;  and  what  better  promises  has  the  church  under  the 
present  dispensation,  than  those  which  it  formerly  enjoyed  ?  In- 
deed, are  not  the  identical  promises  to  the  ancient  Zion  still 
relied  on  as  valid,  and  as  applicable  to  the  existing  church  of 
Christ  ?  "  Behold  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  my 
hands  ;  thy  walls  are  continually  before  me.  Kings  shall  be 
thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  thy  nursing  mothers.  They 
shall  bow  down' to  thee  with  their  face  toward  the  earth,  and 
lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord."  Is.  xlix.  16,  23. 

It  is  plain,  I  trust,  to  every  reader,  that  the  religion  of  the 
two  Testaments  is  the  same  ;  and  that  the  church  under  both 
dii?pensations  has  actually  professed  the  same  religion.  Of 
course,  in  regard  to  its  outward  religious  profession — its  visi- 
bility^ it  has  been  the  same  church.  ^ 

3.  Numerous  declarations,  which  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  made  to  the  ancient  church,  are  in  the  New  Testament 
applied  to  the  Christian  church.  For  instance,  it  is  said  in  the 
Psalms,  '*  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren ;  m  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  I  will  praise  thee."  Ps.  xxii.  22. 
But  from  the  Epistle  to  th6  Hebrews  we  leari^  that  this  is  a 
declaration  of  Christ  respecting  his  church.  "  Both  he  that 
sanctifieth  and  they  who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one ;  for 
w^hich  cause  he  (Christ)  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren, 
saying,  '  Iwill  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  church  will  I  sing  praise  unto  thee."  Heb.  ii.  11, 
12. 

It  follows,  that  "  the  congregation  "  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms, 
and  "the  church"  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
are  the  same  body. — Again,  God  said  of  his  ancient  church, 
*'  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  people."  Lev.  xxvi.  12.  The  Apostle  quotes  this  lan- 
^age,  together  with  other  expressions  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  applies  them  to  the  church  at  Corinth :  "  As  God 
hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them,  and  I  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  I  will  be  a 
leather  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith 

*  See  Mat.  xviii.  17.    Namb.  xv.  SO.    Deut.  xv'ti.  12. 
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the  Lord  almighty.  Having^  therefore^  these  promise^f 
dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves/'  Ac.  2  Cor.  vi.  16 — 
18.  How  could  Paul  represent  the  Corinthian  church  as  hav- 
ing these  promises^  and  as  being  under  consequent  oUiga* 
tions  to  cleanse  themselves,  unless  he  considered  them  as  a 
branch  of  the  same  ancient  church  to  which  these  promises 
were  made? 

In  the  following  language  Crod  addressed  his  church  under 
the  fonner  dispensation :  ^^  If  ye  will  obey  my  voice  and  keep 
my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people ;  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  and  an  holy  nation."  Ex.  xix.  6,  6.  In  almost  the 
same  language  he  addresses  his  church  under  the  Christian 
dispensation :  "  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people."  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

4.  The  prophecies  of  Scripture  cleariy  show  that  the  pres- 
ent visible  church  is  the  same  with  the  church  of  Israel. — 
John  the  Baptist  predicted  of  him  who  should  come  after  him, 
not  that  he  should  destroy^  but  that  he  should  ^  thorougUy 
purge  his  floor."  Mat  iii.  12.  Accordingly  the  church  was 
purified,  but  not  destroyed,  by  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.* 

Christ  predicted  that  many  should  ^  come  from  the  east, 
and  from  the  west,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  while  ''  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness."  Mat.  viii. 
11, 12.  What  are  we  to  understand  here  by  the  phrase, ''  king- 
dom of  heaven?"  Not  the  kingdom  of  glory,  surely;  for 
none  of  the  children  of  that  kingdom  wiU  ever  ^be  cast  into 
outer  darkness."  The  phrase  must  denote  in  this  place,  as  it 
does  in  many  others,  the  visihle  church.  And  the  prediction 
of  our  Saviour  was,  that  when  the  Jews  were  ejected  for  their 
unbelief,  the  Gentiles  should  come  and  sit  down  in  the  same 
visible  church  "  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob." — ^In  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard  Christ  also  predicted,  that  the  satne 
vineyard  or  church,  in  which  the  Jews  had  done  so  wickedly, 
should  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  Gentiles.  ^'  The 
kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  na- 
tion  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof."  Matt.  xxi.  43. 

In  proof  of  the  point  under  consideration,  I  might  adduce 
numerous  quotations  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment   Indeed  all  the  ancient  predictions  of  the  ingathering  of 

*  The  period  of  Cbrist*i  advent  is  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  Paul  as  "  the  tane  of 
re/ormation."  Heb.  ix.  10.  On  the  theory  here  opposed,  this  must  have  been  to  the 
ancient  church  a  time,  not  of  refonnaiion,  but  dettrucHoH.  RefonnatioB  necessaiily 
implies  a  contimuoice  of  the  thing  refonned. 
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the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  future  proeperity  and  glory  of  the 
chiirch,  were  made,  not  to  a  new  church  to  be  erected  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  but  to  the  Zion'of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— to  the  church  at  that  time  existing  in  Israel.  ''  The 
Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon 
thee,  and  the  Gentiles  shall^come  to  thy  Ught,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising.  Lift  up  thin^  eyes  round  about  and 
see :  all  they  gather  themselves  together,  they  come  to  thee  : 
Thy  sons  shall  come  from  far,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 
nuraed  at  thy  side.  Then  thou  shalt  see  and  flow  tc^ether, 
and  thine  heart  shall  fear  and  be  enlarged,  because  the  abund- 
ance of  the  sea  shall  be  converted  unto  thee  ;  the  forces  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  come  unto  thee.  The  sons  also  of  them  that 
afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  unto  thee  ;  and  all  them  that 
despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy 
feet;  and  they  shall  call  thee  the  city  of  the  Lord,  the  Zion 
of  the  Holy  One  of  IsraelJ^  See  Is.  chap.  ix.  There  is  no 
resisting  the  ^conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  similar 
passages,  hundreds  of  which  might  be  quoted  from  the  Old 
Testament,  but  by  supposing  that  it  is  the  reed  and  not  the 
visible  church  which  is  here  addressed.  But  how  will  those 
who  adopt  this  supposition  interpret  passages  like  the  following  ? 
"  The  children  which  thou  shalt  have,  after  thou  hast  lost  the 
other  J  shall  say  again  in  thine  ears,  The  place  is  too  strait  for 
me,  give  place  to  me  that  I  may  dwell.  Then  thou  shalt  say 
in  thine  heart.  Who  hath  begotten  me  these,  seeing  /  have 
lost  my  children,  and  am  desolate,  a  captive,  removing  to  and 
fro  ?"  Is.  xlix.  20,  21.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  this  predic- 
tion belongs  to  the  real,  as  distinct  from  the  visible  church 
of  God  ?  Has  the  real  church  ever  lost  any  of  her  children  ? 
Has  any  real  saint  ever  fallen  finally  away  ? — It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  and  similar  predictions  relate  to  the  visible 
church  of  Israel,  and  establish  the  fact,  that  converted  Gen- 
tiles under  the  new  dispensation  are  gathered  into  the  saine 
church. 

6.  The  identity  of  the  church  under  both  dispensations  is 
certain  from  the  declarations  of  Scripture. — The  Apostle 
Paul  teaches,  in  the  eleventh  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  (v.  17 — 24.)  that  the  believing  Gentiles  are  graffed 
into  the  same  olive  tree  from  which  the  unbelieving  Jews 
were  broken  off,  and  into  which  the  restored  Jews  shall  be 
graffed  again.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  olive  tree  ? 
Not  Christ ;  for  none  who  are  truly  interested  in  him  are 
ever  broken  off.    Not  the  recil  church  of  God ;  for  the  same 
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reason.  The  olive  tree  represents  the  visible  diuich  of  God,* 
whose  branches  are  attached  to  it  by  a  profession  of  godh- 
ness.  From  this,  the  unbelieving  Jews  were  broken  off.  Into 
the  same,  the  believing  Gentiles  are  graffed.  And  into  the 
same,  the  rest<ved  posterity  of  Abraham  will  at  length  be  graff- 
ed again.  Hence,  the  sameness  of  the  church  under  both 
dispensations  is  in  this  cHapter  incontestably  established. 

in  further  proof  of  this  point,  I  shall  adduce  but  one  pas- 
sage more.  The  Apostle,  addressing  his  Ephesian  brethrm, 
says,  "  Wherefore  remember,  that  ye,  being  in  time  past  Gren- 

tiles  in-the  flesh were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from 

the  cotn/ntonwealth  of  Israel^  and  strangers  from  the  covenants 
of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  th&  world." 
Chap.  ii.  11,  12.  Does  t^his  form  of  expression  necessarily 
imply,  that  the  Ephesians  were  no  longer  ^  without  Christ, 
having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world  ?"  But  it 
implies  with  equal  certainty,  that  they  were  no  longer  '^  aliens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.^  It  is  just  as  clear  from 
this  passage  that  these  Christian  professors  were  now  members 
of  the  commonwealth  or  church  of  Israel,  as  it  is  that  they 
believed  in  Christ,  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  hope,  or  ioved  and 
served  the  God  of  heaven. 

6.  There  is  evidence  from  fact,  that  the  church,  under 
both  dispensations,  has  been  the  same.  During  Christ's  pub- 
lic ministry,  his  disciples  were  members  of  the  Jewish  church. 
They  attended  the  festivals  and  other  instituted  services  of  that 
church,  and  '  walked  in  all  its  commandments  and  ordinances 
blameless.'  After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  we  find  them  pillars 
in  the  Christian  church.  Had  they  in  the  mean  time  been 
cut  off  from  one  church,  and  gathered  into  another?  And  if 
so,  when  and  how  was  this  done  ?  And  what  record  have  we 
in  the  New  Testament  of  any  such  proceeding? — In  the  hour 
of  Christ's  death,  important  changes  were  indeed  accomplished. 
The  old  dispensation  was  abolished,  the  new  one  ushered  in, 
and  the  church  was  purged  of  its  unbelieving  members ;  bat 
the  stock  of  the  dive  tree,  with  its  few  green  branches,  remain- 
ed the  same,  and  into  it  multitudes  were  speedily  engrafted. 

In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  ded- 
ples  belonged  to  the  same  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
afterwards,  to  which  they  belonged  on  the  night  when  ibsj 
ate  the  Passover,  with  their  blessed  Lord.  And  from  this/ooT 
it  follows  conclusively  that  the  church,  under  both  dispensa- 
tbns,  has  been  the  same. 


*  Jeremiah,  addressing  the  churchy  says,  ''The  Lord  called  thy  name  a  creen 
ITK."  Chap.  si.  16.    Of  the  church  in  Israel  the  prophet  Hosea  says,  "  Hu  braochflf 
•hall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  0^ii>e  Iree.'*  Chap.  adv.  6. 
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I  forbear  to  press  the  inferences  which  naturally  result  from 
the  truth  here  estabtished.  It  will  occur  to  every  intelligent 
reader,  that  if  the  church,  under  both  dispensations,  has  been 
the  same,  then  the  covenant  of  the  church  has  been  essentially 
the  same,  and  children  of  church  members  are  entitled  to 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  now^  as  they  were  in  former  tim£s. 
The  prevailing  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
infant  baptism,  has  its  foundation  deep  in  the  constitution  of 
the  church,  and  will  not  probably  be  removed,  until  the  claims 
of  the  IsraeUtish  church  are  better  understood,  and  more  truly 
appreciated. 


DR.    WOODS's   LETTER   TO  DR.   BEECHER. 


DsAR  Brother, 

I  am  ready  to  join  with  you  and  with  others  in  a  sincere 
effort  to  prevent  needless  collision  and  separation  among  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  to  promote  the  spirit  of  mutual  for- 
bearance and  kindness.  And  though  it  is  not  for  us  to  con- 
UoL  the  feelings  of  our  brethren,  or  to^rescribe  the  course  which 
they  shall  pursue ;  we  may  avert  from  ourselves  the  evils  of 
unchristian  strife,  and  secure  the  blessedness  of  those  who  seek 
thepeace  of  the  churches. 

The  interesting  remarks  contained  in  your  letter,  present 
to  my  mind  the  important  inquiry ;  What  can  be  done  to  pro- 
vent  that  cfddnessy  alienation^  and  strife^  which  minor  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are  apt  to  produce  among^  Christian 
ministers?  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  those  differ- 
ences which  have  generally  existed  among  the  most  eminent 
saints,  and  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  consistent  with  a 
sound  belief  of  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  religion.  What 
these  differences  are,  and  what  is  the  line  which  separates  them 
from  differences  which  affect  the  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligion, may  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  at  another  time. 

Nothing  in  this  letter  is  intended  to  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  most  frdthful  eflfcNrts  to  explain  and  defend  what  w% 
deem  to  be  important  religious  truth.  It  is  a  sacred  duty,  en- 
joined by  the  authority  of  God,  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  What  that  faith  is,  and 
what  is  the  oomparative  importance  of  its  different  parts,  we 
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are  to  learn  from  the  word  of  Giod.  And  if  we  are  safficieiidy 
diligent  and  candid  and  patient  in  our  inquiries  <m  this  suh- 
ject,  and  seek,  as  we  ought,  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
we  shall  be  in  little  danger  of  erring  in  judgement  Men  who 
possess  the  right  spirit  will  not  be  likely  to  attach  great  import- 
ance to  small  matters,  or  to  c<xi6ider  those  things  among  the 
essentials  of  religion,  which  are  only  needless  appendages. 
Still,  if  any  one,  through  mistake,  believes  particular  opinions 
to  be  important  which  are  not  so,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
he  acts  consistently^  to  say  the  least,  in  laboring  to  support 
them,  and  to  persuade  others  to  embrace  them.  His  misufce 
may  be  one  which  we  think  to  be  very  obvious,  and  of  hurtful 
tendency ;  and  we  may  with  propriety  endeavor  to  convince 
him  of  it.  But  we  must,  after  all,  allow,  that  he  is  free  from 
blame,  and  acts  a  just  and  honorable  part,  in  contending  for 
what  he  sincerely  believes  to  be  fundamental  truth,  provided  he 
does  it  without  any  thing  faulty  in  the  manner. 

Nor  is  any  thing  in  this  letter  intended  to  preclude  free  in- 
quiry or  debate  on  any  subjects,  whether  more  or  less  import- 
ant Only  let  debate  be  kind  and  temperate,  and  let  it  be  car- 
lied  on  for  the  discovery  or  defense  of  truth,  not  for  victory ; 
for  the  detection  and  confutation  of  error,  not  for  the  injury  of 
those  who  maintain  it ;  with  moderation  and  fairness,  not  with 
violence,  artifice,  or  obstinacy  ;  and  much  good  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  result.  The*  usefulness  of  this  result  does  not 
always  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  points  discussed.  A 
candid  and  tliorough  examination  of  a  subject  of  secondary 
consequence,  and  a  just  decision  upon  it,  frequently  invdves 

E'nciples,  which  will  lead  to  a  just  decision  on  subjects  of  the 
^hest  consequence. 

If  we  would  determine  how  to  prevent  the  smalls  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  are  commonly  found  among  the  min^ 
isters  of  Christ,  from  running  into  angry  dispute  and  schism, 
we  shall  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  consider  some  of  the 
principal  ways  in  which  such  differences  have  led  on  to  such 
results  in  past  times.  By  thus  looking  at  the  source  of  evils, 
we  may  learn  how  to  prevent  them. 

Good  ministers  have,  in  many  instances,  contributed  to  the 
evils  referred  to,  by  thrusting.little  differences  into  frequent  no> 
tice,  and  giving  them  a  prominence  which  does  not  prcqperly 
belong  to  them.  It  often  happens,  that  a  particular  point,  on 
which  two  men  happen  to  difier,  and  which  at  first  Uiey  both 
inegard  as  of  small  consequence,  quickly  grows  in  their  hands, 
and  at  length  acquires  an  importance  which,  in  their  apprehen- 
non,  entitles  it  to  be  placed  among  the  essential  principles  of 
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religion ;  and  you  will  often  find  tbem  disponed  to  expend  more 
time  and  thought  and  zeal  upon  that  single  point,  ao  insigni* 
ficant  in  the  view  of  all  impartial  men,  than  upon  the  great 
doctrines .  which  constitute  the  foundation  and  the  glorious  edi- 
fice of  Christianity.  To  such  weakness  and  extravagance^  is 
human  nature  liable. 

,  We  may  be  betrayed  into  the  mistaken  conduct  here  intend- 
ed, in  our  more  private  intercourse.  Whenever  some  min- 
isters meet,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  they  immediately  bring  up 
the  disputed  point,  and  remark  with  great  freedom,  if  not  with 
severity,  upon  the  opinion  which  is  opposed  to  theirs,  and  upon 
the  futility  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  to  support 
it'  They  dwell  upon  it,  till  they  become  much  interested,  and 
somewhat  heated,  and. till  they  lose  all  candor  and  patience 
towards  those  who  dissent  from  them  ;  while,  as  to  the  great 
things  of  revelation,  the  high  points  of  doctrine  and  duty  and 
experience,  on  which  the  Apostles  continually  dwelt,  and  which 
have  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  Christians  in 
all  ages, — they  show  but  little  feeling.  If  we  should  listen  to 
their  private  conversation  from  year  to  year,,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  conclude,  that  they  held  all  the  essential  and  glori- 
ous truths  of  revelation  to  be  trivial  matters,  compared  with 
a  few  little,  disputed,  doubtful  points.  Now  if  conduct  of  this 
kind  should  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent  among  Gospel 
ministers,  and  especially  if  they  should  show  a  readiness  to  cast 
a  blot  upon  each  other's  reputation  ;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Them 
would  be  evil  surmises,  and  heart-burnings,  and  resentments. 
Ministers  who  once  loved  as  brethren,  and  who  are  still 
united  in  the  great  things  of  Christianity,  would  become  sus- 
picious of  one  another,  and  from  suspicion  would  proceed  to 
anger  and  bitterness.  And  then,  what  could  they  do  towards 
advancing  the  interests  of  vital  godliness  ?  How  could  they 
pray  for  one  another?  How  could  they  act  tc^ether,  where 
their  joint  influence  is  most  needed,  in  promoting  revivals  of 
religion,  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  the  world  7 
Their  individual  sancdfication,  usefulness  and  comfort  would 
be  impeded^  the  name  of  Christ  dishonored,  and  the  great 
plans  of  benevolence  disconcerted. 

There  are  some  instances,  I  trust  not  many,  in  which  min- 
isters give  undue  prominence  to  points  acknowledged  to  be  of 
small  consequence,  while  engaged  in  the  examinatum  of  can- 
didaies  for  the  sacred  office.  A  particular  minister,  I  will 
suppose,  speculates  differently  from  others  on  some  pcnnts  in 
theology,  which  he  regards  as  non-essentials.    A  young  man 
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comes  forward  for  examination,  and  in  language  clear  and 
scriptural,  declares  his  belief  in  the  principal  doctrines  of  reve* 
lation.  The  minister  referred  to  is  satisfied  that  the  candidate 
is  sound  in  the  faith,  and  qualified  for  the  ministry.  But  he 
is  not  willing  to  let  such  an  opportunity  pass,  without  bringing 
up  his  particular  speculations,  although  no  occasion  could  be 
more  unsuitable.  Accordingly,  he  begins  to  question  the  can- 
didate about  a  number  of  little  points  on  which  he  knom^s  that 
others  differ  fi'om  him,  not  because  he  believes  those  points  of 
any  essential  consequence,  nor  because  he  feels  any  want  of 
satisfaction  as  to  the  orthodoxy,  or  piety,  or  intellectual  furniture 
of  the  man  under  examination, — for  perhaps  he  is  particularly 
acquainted  with  him,  and  with  his  quaUfications,  and  knows 
his  speculations  to  correspond  with  his  own.  But  he  urges  hk 
questions,  because  he  chooses  to  show  how  boldly  he  can  con- 
tend for  his  peculiar  notions  and  his  peculiar  phraseology,  and 
how  fi'ee  he  is  from  the  narrow  prejudices  and  antiquated  no- 
tions held  by  some  present,  and  because  he  wishes  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  can  count  the  candidate  on  his  side.  This  pro- 
ceeding, which  is  both  ungentlemanly  and  unchristian,  ex- 
cites the  feelings  of  others  ;  and  they  foUow^  his  questions  with 
questions  oh  their  part,  endeavoring  to  draw  the  candidate  to 
express  himself  as  favorably  as  possible  to  their  notions,  and  to 
unsay  or  modify  his  previous  answers.  It  now  becomes  a 
dispute  between  different  ministers,  caiTied  on  by  means  of 
questions  and  arguments  addressed  to  the  candidate.  They 
go  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  passing  by  all  that  is  ob- 
vious and  fundamental,  insist,  in  language  not  a  little  ambigu- 
ous, upon  points  of  doubtful  speculation,  which  they  themselves 
profess  to  regard  as  not  making  an  essential  part  of  the  system 
of  orthodox  faith.  To  show  their  size  as  disputants,  and  their 
dexterity  in  carrying  on  a  controversy  over  the  head  of  another 
person,  they  go  iforward  with  their  lists  of  inquiries.  In  this 
conflict,  much  time  is  consumed.  Some  parts  of  the  examina- 
tion of  radical  im  portance  are  precluded.  The  candidate  is 
puzzled  with  hard  questions,  and  instead  of  being  surround- 
ed, as  he  expected  to  be,  with  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  combatants.  The  effect  upon 
by-standers  is,  to  diminish  their  respect  for  the  character  of 
ministers,  if  not  for  the  religion  which  they  preach.  But  the 
effect  is  most  unhappy  in  regard  to  themselves.  Their 
minds  are  disturbed,  and  in  a'  greater  or  less  degree  unfitted 
for  the  solemn  occasion ;  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  prayer 
is  suppressed ;  and  the  whole  scene  results  in  alienation  and 
strife  among  ministers,  and  discredit  to  their  hdy  calling. 
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Forgive  me,  my  brother,  for  enlarging  as  I  have  done,  on 
euch  a  subject.  I  have  done  it  to  show  how  deep  a  conviction 
I  have  of  the  indecorum  and  the  mischief  of  such  a  proceeding 
as  I  nave  described,  or  of  any  thing  like  it  The  ordination 
of  a  minister  is  a  most  solemn  occasion,  and  if  rightly  regard- 
ed, most  delightful  and  profitable.  Ii  furnishes  no  place  for 
disputation,  or  unbrotherly  feeling.  Let  speculative  differences 
on  the  non-essentials  of  religion  be  discussed  freely  on  other 
occasions ;  but  why  should  they  be  brought  in,  with  all  their 
imhallowed  tendencies,  to  interrupt  the  sacred  peace  of  or- 
daining councils  ?  The  holy  doctrines  of  revelation,  the  grand 
points  of  Christian  experience  and  ministerial  duty,  should  be 
made  prominent  in  the  examination  of  the  candidate,  and 
should  be  so  treated  as  to  promote  self-inquiry,  penitence,  love, 
and  the  spirit  of  devotion  among  those  engaged  in  it,  and  to 
jGlt  them  to  engage  in  the  public  services  with  solemnity,  and 
tenderness,  and  fervent  prayer,  and  then  to  return  to  their 
respective  charges  with  increased  affection  for  one  another,  and 
new  purposes  of  fidelity  in  their  sacred  calling. 

The  public  ordination  services  should  be  most  carefully 
guarded  against  all  such  improprieties  as^I  have  alluded  to.^ — 
For  some  time  before  and  after  I  was  introduced  into  the  sacred 
office,  there  was  much  debate  among  ministers  indifferent  parts 
of  New  England,  respecting  what  was  called  the  "  Exercise 
scheme,"  and  the  "Taste  scheme."  Men  distinguished  for 
talents  and  piety  and  usefulness,  were  enlisted  on  both  sides ; 
ajid  some  few  became  so  engro^ed  with  the  subject,  that  they 
were  inclined  to  thrust  it  into  notice  on  all  occasions.  When 
one  who  adopted  the  "  Exercise  scheme,"  was  called  to  preach 
at  an  ordination,  he  took  pains  to  make  the  excellencies  of  his 
scheme,  and  the  absurdities  of  the  opposite,  stand  out  in  bold 
relief.  And  if  it  fell  to  one  who  embraced  the  opposite  scheme, 
to  give  the  charge,  he  sometimes  took  equal  pains,  on  the  same 
occasion,  to  set  forth  the  superior  advantages  of  his  scheme, 
and  the  inconsistencies  of  the  one  he  rejected.  Though  the 
subject  of  controversy  involved  deep,  metaphysical  subtilties, 
which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  common  intelligence ;  both  par- 
ties made  it  a  firequent  topic  of  reasoning  before  popular  assem- 
blies, and  treated  it  as  though  the  interests  of  the  universe  de- 
pended upon  it.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  which  occurred 
not  unfrequently,  besides  being  the  source  of  unmeasured  irri- 
tation among  those  who  were  enlisted  as  combatants,*  broke  in, 
to  some  extent,  upon  the  peace  of  the  churches,  and  hindered 
the  work  of  divine  grace.  And  such  for  a  time  was  the  influ- 
ence of  this  controversy,  that  many  young  ministers  and  theo- 
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students  seemed  to  regard  it  as  involirmg  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  piety,  and  some  were  for  forming  them- 
selves into  two  armies,  Exercise  men,  and  Taste  itsK, 
and,  though  agreed  in  regard  to  every  doctrine  of  reveuttioii, 
and  every  object  of  Christian  benevolence,  were  inclined  to 
carry  on  a  more  active  war  against  each  other,  than  against  the 
grossest  heretics  or  infidels.  But  divine  providence  ordered 
Uiings  favorably ;  and  after  a  while,  that  controversy  gradually 
gave  way  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  to  revivals  cf 
religion,  and  other  paramount  interests  of  the  church,  in  which 
all  hearts  were  happily  united. 

What  I  have  noifv  related  is  only  a  specim^i  of  what  the 
general  history  of  the  church  in  past  ages  lays  qpen  to  view. 
Now  how  lamentable  would  the  case  be,  if,  notwithstanding 
all  the  lessons  which  history  and  observation  and  experience 
have  taught,  any  man  at  this  day  should  be  disposed  to  foDow 
on  in  the  track  of  those  fierce-minded  pdemics  who  have  gone 
before  us,  and  working  himself  up  by  the  heat  of  contva- 
versy  to  think  little  things  great,  mould  thrust  them  into  the 
business  of  ordinations,  attaching  supreme  importance  to  his 
peculiarities,  and  looking  with  defiance  or  contempt  upon  what- 
ever CHpposes.  Liet  those  who  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalam 
keep  tnemselves  at  a  great  distance  from  all  conduct  like  this^ 
and  pursue  the  course  which  is  pointed  out  by  that  pure,  peace- 
able, gentle  wisdom,  which  is  firom  above. 

Bear  with  me,  if  I  go  fcnrward  with  my  design,  and  rqiro- 
sent  still  farther  the  importance  of  avoiding  those  things  which 
would  occasion  the  breach  of  union  and  friendship  among  the 
servants  of  Christ. 

Our  religious  Periodicals  are  professedly  intended  for  the  elu- 
cidation and  defense  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  duties  of 
revealed  religion.  The  great  object  of  ministers  and  others,  who 
contribute  to  these  important  publications,  should  be,  to  honor  the 
word  of  God  as  the  only  perfect  standard  of  &ith,  and  to  search 
out  and  exhibit  what  it  teaches  as  to  the  grand  principles  of 
theoretic  and  practical  Christianity ;  to  expose  the  errors  which 
stand  in  opposition  to  these  principles ;  to  promote  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  and  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  to  set 
forth  the  vast  importance  and  the  most  effectual  means  ct 
growth  in  grace.  And  I  am  happy  to  bear  my  testim<»iy  to 
the  correct  scriptural*  sentiments,'  the  distinguished  ability,  the 
ardent  piety,  and  the  expansive  benevolence,  generally  exhib- 
ited in  these  publications.  But  suppose  they  should  be  turned 
a^ide,  and  betray  unreasonable  fondness  for  any  doubtful,  or 
unimportant,  or  singular  speculations ;  suppose  that,  in  writing 
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for  religious  periodicals,  we  and  others  should  make  it  our  first  ob- 
ject to  support  any  opinions  which  are  not  essential  to  the  Chris- 
tian system,  and  should  show  that  they  are  exceedingly  precious 
to  us ;  and  suppose  we  should  put  in  requisition  whatever  there 
is  that  is  lively  or  powerful,  acute  or  profound  in  the  faculties 
of  our  minds,  to  give  our  JFavorite  notions  currency,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  shallowness  of  tho^  who  dissent  from  us ;  what  would 
be  the  conse<iucnce  of  all  this  7  Evil,  and  only  evil.  The 
pubUcations  containing  these  pecuUaritjes,  would  come  in  con- 
tact with  minds  of  a  difl'erent  mould  from  ours,  not  less 
attached  to  the  holy  truths  of  revelation,  nor  less  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Chri>;t,  but  formed  to  a  different  way  of  thinking 
ou  the  subjects  of  discussion.  In  all  probability  some  of  them 
would  be  provoked  to  write  in  opposition,  espcciiilly  if,  in  main- 
taining our  opinions,  we  showed  undue  confidence  in  ourselves, 
or  any  thing  contemptuous  towards  our  opponents. 

Here  'would  probably  commence  a  warfare  in  Magazines 
and  Pamphlets,  among  those  who  believe  the  same  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  and  love  the  same  great  interests  of  vital 
godliness.  And  well  would  it  be  for  the  dignity  of  theological 
discussion,  formerly  conducted  in  volumes,  if  it  should  not  go 
down  to  the  new^fpapcr  arena,  and  thus  carry  the  agitation 
into  the  bosom  of  society.  This  warfare,  so  unpropitiously 
begun,  and  waxing  worse  and  worse  in  its  progress,  would  tend, 
not  to  remove  errors,  but  to  confirm  them  ;  not  to  subdue  pre- 
judices, but  to  give  them  augmented  power  over  the  minds  of 
men ;'  not  to  unite  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  the  Lord  Je- 
0U8.  but  to  multiply  jealousies  among  them,  and  to  interpose  a 
wall  of  separation.  In  this  way  the  press,  which  should  be 
made  to  contnbute  its  varied  and  mighty  influences  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth  and  love,  would  be  turned  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  error  and  discord. 

Under  the  operation  of  those  various  and  powerful  causes 
which  are  alluded  to  in  your  letter,  who  can  think  himself  se- 
cure from  the  danger  of  being  drawn  aside  to  take  some  part 
in  such  a  warfare  /  I  am  aware  of  the  danger  in  regard  to 
myself,  and  would  not  cease  to  pray,  that  divine  grace  may 
preserve  me,  so  that  I  may  never  be  either  a  principal  or  an  ac- 
cessory in  the  sin  of  thus  invading  the  peace  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
I  would  also  solicit  your  watchful  inspection,  and  that  of  every 
minister  of  Christ.  If  at  the  present  day,  when  such  great 
things  are  to  be  done,  and  the  Lord  is  hastening  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  world,  you  should  ever  see  me  expending  zeal 
upon  things  of  Uitle  or  no  consequence,  or «  doing  what  would 
trad  to  promote  evil  surmises  and  alCercatioii  amoog  Chris- 
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iians ;  freely  admonish  me ;  if  necessary,  "  smite  me ;  it  ahafl 
be  a  kindness ;  reprove  me ;  it  shall  be  an  excellent  oil  which 
shall  not  break  my  head/' 

I  shall  here  touch  upon  another  subject,  which  my  situation 
renders  specially  interesting  to  my  feelings,  and  in  regard  to 
which  great  circumspecti<xi  and  candor  and  Christian  friend- 
ship are  evidently  necessary,  in  order  that  general  harmony  may 
prevail.  For  twenty-four  years,  I  have  occupied,  though  with 
very  inadequate  qualifications,  an  office  of  peculiar  responsi- 
bility and  difficulty.  The  thought  of  the  good  or  the  evfl 
which  is  likely  in  future  time  to  result  to  the  church  of  Christ 
from  my  cx>nduct  in  this  office,  has  often  filled  my  heart  with 
inexpressible  emotions,  sometimes  of  encouragement  and  hope, 
sometimes  of  fear  and  distress.  And  you,  my  brother,  are  now 
called  by  the  providence  of  God,  to  occupy  a  similar  office  in  a 
very  promising  Theological  Seminary  in  a  distant  part  of  our 
country.  The  Lord  send  prosperity  to  that  rising  Institution, 
and  render  your  labors  in  it  successful  above  all  that  you  ask 
or  tliink.  Now  you  and  I,  together  with  all  those  who  sustain 
a  similar  office,  however  agreed  in  our  views  of  the  essentials  of 
the  law  and  the  Gospel,  may  have  different  shades  of  thought 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  Christian  system. 
What  then  shall  be  done  respecting  these  unessential  difier- 
ences  ?  The  best  answer  to  this  wiH  be  found  in  the  sponta- 
neous promptings  of  that  Christian  love,  which  "sufTereth  long 
and  is  kind ;  which  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her 
own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth 
all^hings,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.'^  Under  the 
influence  of  this  enlightened  and  noble  principle,  we  shall  be 
able  quietly  to  dispose  of  those  differences  which  do  not  affect 
the  substance  of  our  holy  religion.  Sometimes  we  shall  pass 
over  them  in  silence  ;  and  shall  a.lways  treat  them  with  cour- 
tesy and  forbearance.  When  there  is  occasion  for  it,  we  shall 
exercise  a  Christian  magnanimity  in  rising  above  little  provo- 
cations, and  overcoming  coldness  and  suspicion  with  frankness 
and  generosity.  Although  our  brethren  may  not  be  disposed 
to  follow  us  in  all  our  peculiar  speculations,  we  shall  remember 
that  their  character  and  usefulness  are  as  impcfftant  as  our  own, 
and  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  induce  those  around  us  to  treat 
them  with  sincere  respect.  We  and  they  are  engaged  in  a  work 
of  indescribable  moment  Subjects  subhme  and  profound, 
incomprehensible  and  awful,  subjects  involving  the  interests 
of  the  univerBe,  continually  piess  upon  our  attention,  and  the 
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attention  of  those  whose  studies  it  is  our  duty  to  superintend. 
The  application  of  our  minds  to  these  subjects  being  as  intense, 
and  our  zeaj  to  make  them  rightly  understood  as  ardent,  as 
they  should  be,  any  undue  attention  to  unessential  matters  will 
be  precluded.  Our  favorite  points  will  be  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  whole  course  of  theological  instruc* 
tion,  we  shall  labor  to  exhibit  these  in  all  their  magnitude  and 
brightness.  It  will  be  our  determination,  as  much  as  it  was 
Paul's,  '^  not  to  know  any  thing,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cru> 
cified."  On  this  subject,  the  highest  zeal  is  moderation.  Here 
^ve  may  lay  out  all  our  strength  and  fearlessness.  Here,  if 
any  where,  we  are  to  show  the  spirit  of  martyrs.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  turn  aside  from  this  our  great  work.  As  to 
every  thing  else,  compared  with  this,  our  Lord  says  to  us, 
"  What  is  that  to  thee?"  Let  those  who  teach  in  our  Semina- 
ries act  on  this  principle ;  instead  of  seeking  their  own  honors 
and  triumphs,  let  them  seek  to  honor  the  Saviour  and  to  ex- 
tend the  triumphs  of  his  grace ;  and  all  occasions  of  jealousy 
and  strife  among  them  wUl  be  taken  away.  They  will  have 
one  interest,  and  one  heart.  And  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
the  rising  ministry  will  have  the  same  spirit,  and  be  devoted  to 
the  same  interest.  Instead  of  coming  forth  clad  with  the  po- 
lemic armor,  they  will  come  forth  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  clad  with  the  garments  of  salva- 
tion ;  and  great  will  be  the  peace  of  the  churches. 

In  your  letter  you  have  suggested  important  cautions  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  uncharitablencss  and  contention 
among  those  who  agree  in  the  great  principles  of  religion,  but 
have  different  shades  of  opinion  on  matters  not  fundamental. 
I  pray  that  your  suggestions  may  not  be  forgotten.  There 
are  things  evidently  unchristian,  and  various  others  of  a  doubt- 
ful character,  which  miist  be  avoided,  or  harmony  and  love 
cannot  generally  prevail.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  under 
special  obligations  carefully  to  weigh  this  subject ;  as  it  i^  a  well 
known  fact,  that  almost,  all  the  variance  and  contention  and 
party-zeal,  which  have  existed  in  the  Christian  world,  have 
originated  in  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  ministers.  It  will 
probably  be  so  still.  Whatever  evils  come  upon  the  churches, 
will  no  doubt  be  owing  chiefly  to  something  amiss  in  those 
who  sustain  the  sacred  office.  We  are  set  for  the  benefit  or 
the  injury  of  the  church,  for  the  rise  or  the  overthrow  of  many 
in  Israel.  We,  of  all  men,  should  be  most  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  our  hearts  with  diligence,  and  of  haying 
OUT  tongues  and  our  pens  under  the  guidance  of  heavenly 
^irisdom.    The  brotherly  correspondence  which  you  have  in- 
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troduced,  and  in  which  I  shall  with  pleasure  attempt  to  do  my 
part,  will,  I  hope,  in  some  measure,  exemplify  the  ben^ts 
which  may  arise  from  kind  eicplanation,  fraternal  discussioiu 
and  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession,  and  so  contribute,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the 
cause  of  love. 

But  after  adverting  so  frequently  as  I  have  to  differences  of 
opinion  on  subjects  of  little  or  no  consequence,  I  must  say  very 
frankly,  that  I  am  far  from  considering  all  differences  among 
the  professedly  orthodox  to  hte  of  this  character.  Those  who  seem 
to  adhere  to  the  general  principles  of  Christianity,  may  advance 
an  opinion  which,  in  our  sol)er  judgement,  is  totally  irreconci- 
lable with  those  principles.  And  where  the  opinion  is  not  di- 
rectly and  visibly  inconsistent  with  what  we  believe  te  be 
truth,  we  may  honestly  l)elieve  it  to  have  a  tendency,  however 
covert  or  remote,  to  undermine  the  truth,  or  to  shake  men's 
confidence  in  it  If  we  perceive  any  thing  like  this  ; — ^if  we 
are  satisfied  that  a  particular  specuLition  cannot  be  received 
without  displacing  in  the  end  some  fundamental  truth,  or  de- 
tracting from  its  salutary  influence  ;  it  becomes  a  sacred  duty 
for  us  to  treat  that  speculation  as  a  fundamental  error.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  those  who  have  originated  it,  do  not  in  their 
words,  or  even  in  their  thou«chts,  reject  any  essential  truth,  can  be 
no  certain  proof  to  us  that  the  speculation  is  really  harmless,  or 
that  those  who  adopt  it,  and  who  dare  to  be  consistent,  will 
continue  to  hold  fundamental  truth  and  give  it  a  proper  in- 
fluence over  their  minds.  In  all  such  cases,  we  ought  to  be 
awake  to  the  mo5?t  distant  approach  of  danger,  to  be  aware  of 
the  various  and  subtil  arts  by  which  error  may  be  propagated, 
to  point  out  early,  prove  clearly,  and  press  urgently  these 
dangerous  tendencies.  But,  by  all  means,  let  the  opposition 
which  we  make  against  an  apprehended  error,  whether  more 
or  less  related  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion,  be  made 
by  sound -scriptural  argument,  and  by  nothing  else.  The  in- 
strument which  we  use  should  be  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God ;  and  we  should  use  this,  as  the  word 
of  God  directs^  with  meekness  and  gentleness  and  love,  not 
in  strife. 

It  should  be  a  great  object  with  us,  so  to  dispose  of  unim- 
portant and  harmless  differences,  that  we  may  preserve  a  col- 
lected and  tranquil  state  of  mind,  and  thus  be  prepared  for  a 
profitable  discussion  of  subjects  really  important.  I  believe,  as 
you  do,  that  this  may  be  done ;  that  all  unimportant  matter? 
may  be  kept  in  the  subordinate  place  where  they  belong,  while 
those  which  are  of  real  consequence,  either  in  themselves,  er 
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relatively  to  others,  may  undergo  a  free  and  animated  and 
useful  discussion.  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  all 
this  is  practicable. — But  for  me  to  express  my  views  fully  on 
this  subject  would  extend  my  letter  to  an  immoderate  length. 
I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  a  few  additional  remaiks. 
It  is  sometimes  useful  to  loosen  ourselves  from  the  influence 
of  present  times,  and  make  use  of  the  power  which  God  has 
given  us,  of  anticipating  the  future.  And  it  is  useful  sometimes 
to  give  way  to  feeling,  rather  than  keep  ourselves  always  strained 
up  to  reasoning.  And  if  we  can,  in  certain  cases,  let  our  minds 
be  at  their  ease  awhile,  and  let  our  imagination  range  freely 
iato  futurity,  and  can  take  a  high  stand,  such  as  we  may  sup- 
pose a  good  man  will  take  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  hence, 
which  will  be  towards  the  close  of  the  next  century  ;  we  may 
perhaps,  in  that  high  and  commanding  position,  suddenly  be 
freed  from  the  mist  of  past  ages,  and  acquire  a  judgement  and 
taste,  greatly  superior  to  what  men  have  commonly  possessed, 
and  such  as  is  suitable  to  one  who  beholds  the  dawn  of  the  mil- 
lennium. I  have  been  endeavoring,  with  an  imagination  not 
much  accustomed  to  flights,  to  reach  forward  to  that  advanced 
station,  and  thence  to  look,  with  quickened  powers  of  mind 
and  a  brighter  vision,  upon  the  scenes  now  passing  in  this  part 
of  Christ's  kingdom.  As  we  sometimes  find  it  useful  in  deter- 
mining questions  of  present  duty,  to  anticipate  the  end  of  life, 
and  to  ask  ourselves,  how  things  will  appear  to  us  on  a  dying 
bed,  and  what  we  shall  then  wish  we  had  done ;  so  have  I  en- 
deavored to  judge  what  is  prq)er  and  desirable  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  the  church  dt  the  present 
day,  by  translating  myself  in  thought  a  century  and  a  half 
forward,  and  thence  looking  back  upon  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom in  this  my  beloved  country,  and  pressing  myself  with  the 
question;  ^^In  what  light  shall  I  view  things  at  that  time? 
Ho|7  shall  I  then  wish,  that  I  and  my  fellow-laborers  had  pro- 
ceeded in  regard  to  the  present  objects  of  attention,  particularly 
in  regard  to  existing  difierences  of  opinion,  whether  more  or  less 
affecting  fundamental  doctrines.  Allow  me  here  to  bring  out  the 
fdeasing  result  of  my  contemplaticms  at  once.  I  will  suppose 
then  that,  near  the  close  of  the  next  century,  somewhere  about 
A.  D.  L9S0,  some  learned  and  faithful  man  will  write  a  book, 
called,  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
THE  United  States  of  America.  Guided  by  the  prompt^ 
ings  of  my  heart,  and  believing,  or  almost  beUeving,  what  I 
wish  to  be  true,  I  imagine  that  there  will  be  a  short  chapter 
in  that  book,  relating  to  the  present  times,  and  containing 
Bomelhing  like  what  here  frilows. 
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Title  of  the  Ch&pter. 
"  A   SKETCH    OP   THE  HiSTORY   OP  THE    CONGREGATIONAL 

AND  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
OP  America  during  the  former  part  op  the  19th 
century,  and  particularly  prom  a.  D.  1820  to 
the  middle  op  the  century. 

^^  The  church  in  New  England  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  having  been  guided  and  protected  by  the  arm  of  her 
Almighty  Saviour  through  many  seasons  of  darkness  and 
peril,  and  having  often  experienced  times  of  refreshing  from  his 
presence,  stood  forth  in  her  beauty,  clollied  with  the  garmeDte 
of  salvation.  From  A.  D.  1800,  and  before,  the  work  of 
God's  grace  in  revivals  of  religion  became  extensive  and  glo- 
rious. During  the  first  twenty  years  of  that  century,  many 
benevolent  societies  were  formed,  and  many  charitable  and 
pious  institutions  were  established,  devoted  to  the  education  of 
youth  for  the  ministry,  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  re- 
ligious Tracts,  to  the  cause  of  Missions,  and  to  all  -the  other 
interests  of  Zion.  The  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  de- 
fended, error  was  confuted,  and  the  church  rejoiced  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  Redeemer,  and  in  the  sure  prospect  of  his  univer- 
sal reign.  Still  the  coming  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  general 
influence  and  spread  of  the  Chrij4ian  religion,  were  for  a  time 
delayed.  Ministers  and  churches  had  not  yet  attained  to  that 
union  of  allection,  strength  of  faith,  fervency  of  prayer,  or 
faithfulness  in  duty,  which  were  necesisary  to  the  highest  ad- 
vancement of  Christ's  empire.  Their  light  did  not  shine 
before  the  world  with  sufficient  clearness.  Where  the  grand 
doctrines  of  revelation  were  received,  they  were  in  many  in- 
stances received  with  too  little  of  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and 
defended  with  too  little  of  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  loo 
little  submission  to  the  authority  of  God.  And  amklst  the 
glorious  displays  of  divine  power  and  mercy,  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  developing  itself  here  and  there,  exerted  a  pestilential 
influence,  and  brought  innumerable  evils  upon  the  ministry  and 
the  church.  And  the  prospects  of  the  church  were  further  over- 
clouded by  theolc^ical  controversies.  Certain  views  of  Christian 
doctrine  were  exhibited  in  private  conversation,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  from  the  press,  which  were  regarded  by  some  as  important 
improvements,  but  by  most  as  dangerous  innovations,  and  as 
leading  on  to  the  subversion  of  the  settled  orthodoxy  of  the 
churches.  These  views,  which  were  defended  with  no  small 
degree  of  zeal  and  dexterity,  appertained  chiefly  to  various 
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metaphysical  or  phiioBophical  questionB,  connected  more  or  lem 
with  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and,  in  general,  totbe  manner 
of  apprehending,  and  proving,  and  teaching  from  the  pulpit, 
the  Aindamental  principles  of  the  Gospel.  For  several  yeaiB, 
there  was  much  debate,  attended  with  unusual  excitement^ 
and  threatening  to  bring  discord  and  division  in  its  train. 
Some  men  enlisted  in  this  controversy,  who  had  much  of 
the  polemic  character,  and  who  wrought  themselves  up  to  a 
high  pitch  of  warmth.  The  great  things  which  concerned 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul  were  in'danger 
ci  being  overlooked,  and  the  Bible,  of  being  undervalued ; 
while  other  matters,  questions  which  gendered  jealousy  and 
strife,  were  strangely  magnified,  and  were  becoming  the  all- 
^grossing  subjects.  The  controversy  was  likely  to  turn  aside 
the  servants  of  Christ  from  the  great  object  of  their  heavenly 
calling,  and  to  involve  them  in  evils,  over  which  many  genera- 
tions would  weep.  But  while  the  clouds  were  gathering  black- 
ness,  and  showing  fearful  signs  of  a  far-spreading  and  deso- 
lating storm.  He  who  rules  in  the  heavens,  and  whose  power 
can  restrain  the  wrath  of  man,  interposed,  and  scattered  the 
angry  tempest.  He  first  waked  up  his  ministers  to  the  glory 
of  his  character  as  the  God  of  love,  and  to  the  infinite  evil  of 
doing  any  thing  to  offend  him.  Through  the  more  abundant 
eflfusion  of  his  Spirit,  they  attained  to  higher  degrees  of  holi-^ 
ness  and  spiritual  enjoyment.  They  so  contemplated  the 
beauty  and  ^ory  of  divine  things;  they  had  such  com- 
munion with  God,  and  were  so  filled  with  his  fulness,  that 
all  corrupt  and  selfish  affections  died  away,  while  holy  af- 
fections grew  stronger  and  more  perfect.  Here  began  the 
effectual  remedy  of  all  the  evils  which  had  come  upon  the 
ministry.  Those  evils  originated  from  an  extensive  spiritual 
declension.  Ministers  had  practically  neglected  the  word  of 
God.  In  their  feeUngs  and  words  and  actions  they  had  not 
been  careful  to  conform  to  it  as  their  only  standard.  The 
prayer  of  Christ  for  his  disciples,  and  the  various  passages  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  which  inculcate  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  kindness,  they  had  in  a  manner  forgotten.  At  the 
commencement  of  that  happy  period,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  new  moral  world.  The  Bible  became  a  new  book, 
displayed  new  glories,  elicited  new  cdTections,  led  to  a  new 
course  of  action,  and  opened  new  sources  of  enjoyment 
When  they  read  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John's  GO0- 

C»],  the  repeated  and  earnest  prayer  of  Jesus,  that  all  his  fol- 
wers  might  be  one,  and  meditated  on  the  overflowing  be- 
nevolence which  prompted  the  prayer,  and  aa  the  preciousness 
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of  that  Gocdial  uai6D  which  k  wm  the  otyeot  of  the  prmyer  to 
promoie  among  them ;  their  feelings  were  greatly  moved,  and 
they  became  ''kind,  tender-hearted,  forb^iring  one  another 
and  forgiving  one  another."  Their  eyes  were  directed  to  Budi 
panages  as  these :  "  I  therefore  beseech  you,  that  ye  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all  kyw- 
Uness  and  meekness,  with  long^ufTering,  forbearing  one  an- 
other in  love ;  endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace."  (Ephes.  4:1 — 3,)  They  read  also  what 
the  same  Apostle  says,  (PhiL  2:1 — 3.)  "  If  there  be  therefoie 
any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any  comfort  of  love,  if  any  £^ 
lowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies,  fulfil  ye  my 
joy,  that  ye  be  like-minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one 
accord^  of  one  mind.  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  cr 
vain-glory  ;  but  in  lowliness  of  ^lind  let  each  esteem  otheis 
better  than  himself."  While  they  perused  these  inspired  pas- 
sages, they  were  filled  with  a  delightful  surprise,  as  though 
ihey  had  never  seen  them  before  ;  and  an  impression,  exacdy 
corresponding  with  these  heavenly  precepts,  was  made  inddi- 
bly  upon  their  hearts.  And  this  was  the  seccxid  step  towmds 
a  full  remedy  of  the  evils,  under  the  burden  of  which  the  min- 
istry had  long  labored. 

This  purified  and  improved  state  of  moral  feeling  in  minis- 
ters in  relation  both  to  God  and  to  each  other,  soon  manifested 
itself  in  an  improved  mutual  intercourse,  and  a  more  exemplaiy 
conduct  in  the  church.  No  strife  was  any  more  found  among 
them,  except  the  strife  to  excel  in  acts  of  Christian  kindness 
and  generosity.  Formerly  they  found  it  hard  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  New  Tes^tament,  inculcating  humility,  condescen- 
sion, and  love,  or  even  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  thar 
meaning.  Now,  these  precepts  were  easy  to  be  understood,«and 
easy  to  be  obeyed.  In  those  very  circumstances  in  which  pride, 
ill  will,  variance,  and  party-spirit  had  before  showed  their  hate- 
ful forms,  nothing  now  w^as  to  be  seen  but  mutual  candor  and 
generosity,  and  the  spirit  of  conciliation.  This  feeling  of 
Christian  friendship  and  true  liberality  diflused  itself  in  a  re- 
markable measure,  among  the  diflerent  Theological  Schoola 
Each  Professor  cherished  a  cordial  and  warm  affection  towards 
all  other  Professors,  rejoiced  in  their  prosperity,  sympathized  with 
them  in  their  afflictions,  and  sought,  on  all  occasions,  to  pro- 
mote their  reputation  and  usefulness.  If  in  any  instaDces 
there  had  before  been  any  degree  of  suspicion,  emulation,  or 
distance  amcmg  different  schools  of  Divinity,  the  evil  now  dis- 
appeared, and  they  regarded  each  other  with  confidence  a&d 
love.    By  a  free  and  firatemal  interchange  of  thought,  thqr 
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availed  tfaemsdves  of  the  benefit  of  each  other's  wisdom  and 
experience.  Indeed  nothing  of  special  interest  to  the  churches 
was  undertaken  by  either,  without  the  counsel,  the  concurrence 
and  aid  of  all.  Thus  the  various  Theological  Institutions 
in  the  country  came  at  length  to  be,  what  they  always  should 
have  been,  one  great  Christian  establishment,  con- 
sisting indeed  of  different  parts,  but  all  devoted  to  one  and  tlte 
same  great  object,  and  each  striving,  by  diligence  and  fidelity 
in  its  own  proper  work,  and  by  kind  affection  and  kind  ofiices 
towards  all  the  others,  to  raise  itself  and  them  to  the  highest 
possible  point  of  usefulness.  That  was  a  bright  and  happy 
day  among  the  Seminaries,  such  as  no  one  bad  ever  seen  or 
thought  of  before.  The  fears  which  once  existed  respecting 
them  in  the  minds  of  some  good  men,  were  now  gone.  Tha 
dross  was  taken  away.  All  was  holiness  to  the  Lord.  Teach- 
ers, students,  talents,  studies,  acquisitions,  all  were  consecrated 
to  the  glory  of  Zion's  King. 

The  same  noble  spirit  spread  through  the  whole  multitude  of 
Gospel  ministers.  They  loved  one  another  with  a  pure  heart 
fervently ;  and  took  care,  by  the  exercise  of  a  delicate  mutual 
respect  and  courtesy,  to  perpetuate  and  increase  that  love.  If 
in  some  smaller  matters  they  entertained  diflerent  conceptions, 
they  took  care  not  to  thrust  their  differences  into  public  view. 
Or  if  at  any  time,  through  inconsideration,  any  of  them  hap- 
pened to  do  this,  no  one  took  offense.  Of  small  things  they 
made  small  account.  At  the  examination  of  candidates,  at 
ordinations,  in  religious  publications,  and  in  all  their  labors  in 
the  ministry,  they  showed  that  the  whole  field  of  their  vision 
wad  filled  wnth  the  great  things  of  the  law  and  the  Go^el,  in 
which  they  were  all  agreed.  As  to  other  things  on  which  they 
thought  differently, — they  treated  them  as  though  tliey  were 
liot.  Christian  politeness,  an  instinctive  sense  of  propriety,  and 
a  nice  regard  to  each  other's  feelings,  would  have  been  suflv- 
cient  to  influence  them  to  this,  without  any  higher  principles. 
But  they  had  no  occasion  to  rely  on  the  aid  of  these  motives, 
as  they  had  the  illuminating,  purifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  constantly  abiding  and  operating  in  their  minds  and 
hearts,  expelling  wrong  views  and  wrong  feelings,  rectifying 
their  judgement,  and  rendering  them  totally  incapable  of  at- 
tributing great  importance  to  trifles.  That  was  truly  a  bright 
and  happy  day  among  the  ministers  of  Christ,  such  as  they 
had  fiever  seen  or  imagined  before.  And  how  gloriously  did 
the  work  of  God  proceed  ip  the  conversion  of  sinners,  in  the 
growing  hotiness  and  fiiiitfulness  of  believers,  and  in  the  en- 
largement of  Christ's  empire  at  home  and  abroad.    Great  waa 
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the  company  of  Gospel  minklerB ;  and  they  all  kept  steadiiy 
to  the  business  of  their  calling,  having  nothing  within  or 
or  without  them  to  turn  them  aside.  For  a  while,  there  weie 
indeed  a  few  individuals,  who  were  not  prepaied  for  that 
new  and  blessed  era.  Even  after  it  had  evidently  commenced, 
they  held  back,  cherishing  still  some  feelings  of  susfNcioii, 
cleaving  to  former  notions  and  habits,  holding  fieist  iheir 
instruments  of  warfare,  as  though  they  would  be  again 
needed  ;  afraid  to  let ,  their  hearts  go  out  in  a  full  tide  of  af- 
fection and  confidence  towards  their  Inrethren ;  seeing  indeed, 
and  with  some  uneasiness,  that  others  were  more  active 
and  prosperous  and  happy  than  they,  but  choosing  rather  not 
to  partake  of  that  prosperity  and  happiness,  than  to  take 
pains  to  alter  their  manner  of  thinking.  But  at  length  the 
jealousy  and  reluctance  of  such  individuals  yielded  to  the  general 
current  The  purified  and  all-pervading  moral  atmosphere 
brought  a  b^thful  influence  upon  them,  and  the  state  of 
their  minds  was  meliorated,  befove  they  were  aware  of  it 
There  was  a  mighty  tide  of  benevolence  roUing  over  the  land, 
and  their  resistance  became  more  and  .more  feeble,  till  they 
found  themselves  safely  and  delightfully  carried  along  up<m  its 
bosom. 

The  removal  of  all  material  differences  of  opinion  among 
ministers,  was  an  important  step  in  the  efiectual  remedy, 
then  experienced,  of  pre-existing  evils.  Their  improved  state 
of  feeling  prepared  the  way  for  this.  Having  '^  put  away 
wrath,  and  malice,  and  envy,  and  evil  speakings,"  and  every 
selfish  and  party  object,  and  all  feelings  of  self-ccmfidenoe 
and^  self-sufficiency  ;  not  thinking  of  themselves  more  highly 
than  was  just ;  having  a  sincere  respect  for  the  understanding 
of  each  other,  and  cordially  loving  the  truth,  they  were  in  a 
state  to  be  profited  by  free  discussion.  No  one  ckin^d 
infallibility,  or  was  unwilling  to  see  or  confess  his  mistakes. 
All  were  open  to  conviction.  There  was  just  debate  enough 
among  them  to  sharpen  their  faculties,  virithout  producing 
irritation.  They  heartily  welcomed  new  light  respecting 
God's  word  and  providence,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came. 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  tbem  to  feel  and  acknowledge  their 
obligations  to  each  other  for  the  solution  of  their  doubts  and 
difficulties,  and  the  advances  they  made  in  knowledge.  The 
cause  of  divine  truth  was  to  them  a  common  concern.  What- 
ever useful  acquisitions  one  made,  he  was  desirous  of  iihpart- 
ing  to  all.  And  whatever  mistakes  any  one  made,  he  was 
ready  to  have  corrected  by  his  brethren.  The  rashness,  haste, 
or  indiscretion  of  the  ardent  was  counteracted  and  even  turned 
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to  advantage,  by  the  sober  judgement  of  the  more  moderate; 
while  any  coldness  or  tardiness  or  excess  of  caution  in  these,  was 
warmed  and  quickened  and  turned  to  use  by  the  greater  ardor 
of  those.  The  harmonious  commingling  of  so  many  minds 
(rf  such  different  moulds,  and  so  diverse  from  each  other  in 
their  intellectual  habits  and  attainments,  gave  a  new  beauty 
and  vigor  to  piety,  and  evinced  to  the  admiration  of  the  worlds 
what  unthought  of  wonders  could  be  accomplished  h^  the  pow- 
er of  holy  love.  It  was  in  that  em  of  light,  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  liuman  knowledge  and  human  investigation  were  first 
well  understood.  It  was  then  found,  that  within  their  proper 
province  men  could  attain  to  knowledge  vastly  more  clear 
and  perfect  J  than  they  had  supposed  attainable.  And  what 
was  almost  as  important,  it  was  found  that,  beyond  the  proper, 
limits^  far  less  could  be  knoion,  than  had  been  imagined. 
Within  these  limits,  therefore,  where  knowledge  was  attainable 
and  useful,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  were  exerted.  But  be- 
yond these  Umits,  where  men  in  all  ages  had  groped  amid 
shadows  and  phantoms,  and  had  fallen  foul  of  one  another, 
because  they  were  in  the  dark, — into  that  region  of  gloom  and 
danger  these  heaven-taught  men  ventured  not  to  go.  In  the 
bright  and  fertile  field  which. spread  out  so  wide  before  them, 
they  found  employment  enough  ;  and  they  had  no  inclination  to 
travel  into  any  dreary  waste,  or  to  hazard  a  plunge  into  any 
unfathomed  abyss.  No  long  time  elapsed,  before  ministers 
were  delighted  to  find,  that  their  free  and  brotherly  explana- 
tions and  discussions,  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  pro- 
duced a  growing  harmony  of  opinions.  They  learned  to 
think  and  speak  alike,  because  they  learned  to  think  and  speak 
according  to  the  sure  standard  of  God's  word,  and  under  the 
constant  superintendence  of  his  Spirit,  which  they  most  earn- 
estly sought,  and  on  which  they  all  implicitly  relied.  And  so 
they  came  to  be  of  the  same  mind  and  judgement,  and  to  see 
eye  to  eye. 

Thus  were  the  ministers  of  that  period  prevented  from  add- 
ing to  the  many  examples  with  which  the  history  of  the  church 
is  filled,  of  the  evils  of  needless  theological  speculation  and 
strife.  And  thus,  by  exhibiting  mutual  forbearance,  meekness, 
and  moderation;  where  the  exercise  of  these  virtues  is  most  dif- 
ficult, they  made  manifest  the  power  of  divine  grace,  and 
gained  the  approbation  of  heaven.  And  when  the  unholy 
spilit  of  contention  was  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  mini»* 
try  and  the  church,  the  peaceful,  holy  Dove  returned  to  dwell 
there.  As  we  look  back  upon  that  period,  so  signalized  in  his- 
tory, OUT  eye  rests  upon  it  with  delight;  and  we  are  cwipelM 
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to  exclaim ;  "  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  fir 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. — It.is  like  the  dew  of  Her- 
mon,  and  like  the  dew  that « descended  upon  the  mountains  of 
Zion  ;  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  his  blessing,  even  life  for 
evermore."  In  united  strength,  under  one  banner,  the  church 
went  forward,  ^^  dear  as  the  son,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners ;"  and  such  a  work  of  salvation  was 
accomplished,  as  prophets  and  kings,  apostles  and  martyrs  de- 
sired to  see,  but  saw  not,  and  to  hear,  but  heard  not  It  was 
the  dawn  of  the  latter-day  glory." 

Such  is  the  chapter  which  I  have  fondly  imagined  some  fth 
ture  historian  will  find  occasion  to  write,  respecting  that  part  of 
the  church  of  Christ  with  which  we  are  connected,  during 
the  period  of  t^me  referred  to. 

Leonard  Woods. 

Thcol,  Seminary fJindaver,  Aug,  1832. 
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1  Cor.  zv.  24  and  28. 


"  Then  coraeth  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
Ood,  even  the  Father,  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  autborn 
ty,  and  power. 

'<  And  when  all  thingrs  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also 
himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be 
all  in  all."* 

The  subject  of  discussion  in  this  chapter  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  The  two  verses  to  be  examined,  with  the  three 
included  by  them,  are  parenthetical,  containing  an  accoujU  rf 
what  may  be  considered  as  a  circumstance  attending  the  resur- 
rection ; — ^a  circumstance,  however,  involving  a  subUme  and 
most  wonderful  transaction.  Then  cometh  the  end,  it  is  said, 
when  Christ  will  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Fa- 
ther, having  first  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  pow- 
er ; — and  then  will  he  become  subject  himself  also  to  him,  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God,  the  supreme  Jehovah,  may 
be  all  in  all. 

*  These  verses  are  quoted  and  remarked  u^n  in  an  interesting  manner  in  the  Bib- 
lical Repository  for  Oct.  last  Between  the  views  given-  there  and  here,  there  is  a  sim- 
ilarity. It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  remark,  that  this  article  was  written  before  that 
nmnSer  of  the  Repository  appeared,  and  diat  no  part  of  it  has  been  modified  bj  the 
'       llMra  preseaied* 
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« 
1.    In  the  fiiBt  place,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
phrase  ''  the  tndf — ^^  then  cometh  the  end,^^    Some  suppose 
It  to  mean  the  end  simply  of  the  resurrection.    That  they  may 
so  interpret  it  they  place  it  in  immediate  and  close  connexion 
with  the  preceding  verse.     In  that  we  are  told,  that  the  dead 
shall  come  forth,  ^^ every  man  in  his  own  order;  Christ  the 
first  fruits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming." 
^'  Then,"  i.  e.  in  the  progress  of  this  great  work,  ^^  cometh  the 
end ;"  by  which  they  understand  the  finishing  or  completion 
of  the  resurrection.     But  to  connect  the  verse  thus  inseparably 
with  the  preceding,  seems  constrained  and  unnatural, — especi- 
ally, gs  it  cannot  be  disjoined  from  the  four  fdlowing  verses, 
while  it  is  plain  that  in  them  there  is  a  digression.     After  these, 
the  Apostle  returns  to  his  grand  subject,  the  resurrection.     In- 
deed, it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  two  verses  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle, with  the  three  which  intervene,  are  parenthetic.    With 
the  connexion,  then,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  further  than  to 
presume  that  what  the  parenthesis  contains  was  suggested  by 
it.     In  minute  inquiry,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  verses  them- 
selves.    To  what,  then,  do  these  refer,  as  being  now  about  to 
close,  and  what  is  here  denominated  "  the  end  ?"  I  answer, 
not  to  the  resurrection ;  bat  to  that  kingdom  which  Christ  had 
received  by  appointment  of  God ;  in  which  he  had  reigned ; 
and  which  (its  purposes  all  being  answered)  he  was  now  about 
to  resign.     With  the  great  body  of  critics,  I  understand  the 
end  to  be  the  close  of  the  dispensation  of  mercy  to  our  apostate 
world ; — a  dispensation  constituting  a  separate  branch  of  the  Di- 
vine government,  over  which  Christ,  in  the  capacity  of  Mediator, 
reigns. — This  seems  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  further  remark. 

2.  Secondly,  What  is  the  nature  of  this  kingdom ;  and 
what  is  meant  by  its  being  delivered  up  to  God? 

The  mediatorial  kingdom,  or  dispei>eation  of  grace  by  a  Me- 
diator, as  a  part  of  the  government  of  a  holy  God,  is  altogether 
a  peculiarity.  It  was  introduced  in  behalf  of  our  world ;  and 
bemuse  it  was  a  ruined  world.  It  operates,  and  will  operate, 
tb  make  an  illustrious  exhibition  of  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  divine  benevolence,  by  employing  its  expedients  to  recover, 
from  the  ruins  of  earth,  a  countless  throng,  and  raise  them  to 
glory  and  honor  and  immortality ; — and  all  this,  without  sacri- 
ficing any  of  the  claims  of  law^  or  lessening  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion in  any  intelligent  hdug. 

The  general  government  of  God,  as  originally  constituted, 
provided  no  rdief  for  the  transgressor.  It  knew  no  course,  but 
to  measure  out  to  him  his  deserved  portion,  and  move  on, — 
shining  with  more  respkndent  glory,  as  ofien  as  it  cast  forth  a 
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sinner,  and  ejected  from  it^lf  the  pollution  of  his  moB,  Angdb 
sinned,  and  it  took  thb  ooune.  It  yisited  upon  them  the  just 
measure  of  its  indignation,  and  moved  on  undisturbed, — awfaUy 
great,  awfully  holy,  and  dije  obea  of  iocieasing  confidence  to 
all  holy  beings. 

But  when,  tempted  by  these  sinning  ancds,  man  idbeiled,  a 
new  coutse  was  taken.  Here  was  a  world  of  immortal  bangs 
in  ruin.  The  sword  of  the  divine  government  was  drawn,  and 
ready  to  visit  upon  them  deserved  wrath.  But  in  that  fearfid 
crisis,  divine  benevolence  awoke  to  try  its  resources.  The  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  suspend  the  immediate  course  of  law,  witiftoot 
frustrating  any  of  its  ends,  so  that  our  world  might  be  (daoed 
by  itself,  under  some  special  applications  for  its  recovery.  Infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness  were  adequate  to  the  emergency. 
A  scheme  of  mercy  was  projected  and  applied.  Our  worid  was 
set  by  itself.  It  was  disinembered  bom  the  universe,  as  to  con- 
tinuing over  it  the  regular  course  of  the  divine  government, 
and  placed  under  another  economy. 

Over  all  other  worlds,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  govemmeni  of 
God  was  taking  its  unsu^nded  course.  For  ours,  a  remedial 
system  was  introduced.  Here  was  made  a  new  exhibition  of 
the  divine  character.  The  universe  saw  its  great  author  acting 
in  new  circumstances,  for  a  new  object,  and  endearing  himself 
immeasurably  to  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  hcdy,  by 
contravening  the  designs  of  malignant  spirits,  and  bringing 
good  out  of  the  ruin  they  had  caused. 

Jesus  Christ  undertook  the  special  agency  of  this  remedial 
system.  He  took  the  government  of  this  now  separate  world ; 
and  became  head  over  all  things  to  it  He  came  forth  and 
stood  as  a  days-man  between  it  and  the  general  government 
of  God ;  80  that,  while  without  this  arrangement  we  could  no 
nuNre  have  access  to  God  than  fiJlen  spirits,  by  meitesof  it  we 
may  approach  and  find  him  ready  to  h^  reconciled. 

The  application  of  this  system  of  recovery,  which  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  devised,  Christ  is  now  making.  He  is 
hastetiin^  it  on  to  its  final  consummation.  As  the  fruits  of  it, 
a  triumpnant  company,  recovered  from  the  reign  of  sin,  and 
restored  to  the  likeness  of  God,  will  be  prepared  to  come  back, 
and  be  replaced  under  the .  Divine  govermdent,  as  originally 
constituted. 

When  this  shall  be  effected ; — ^when  all  the  purposes  of  this 
mediatorial  dispensation  are  secured,  and  glorbus  trophies  are 
rescued  out  of  a  world  in  ruins; — ^when  sin,by  its  rejection  of  a 
Saviour  offered  and  a  gospel  preached,  is  made  to  appear  exceed- 
ingly sinful,  and  is  prepared  to  go  with  tenfold  shame  to  the 
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prison  of  the  universe ; — when  mediatorial  agency  and  reme- 
dial influence  are  to  be  exerted  no  longer ;  Christ  shall  come, 
with  all  his  holy  throng — and  the  company  shall  be  gieat,  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands — 
and  he  shall  deUver  them  up  to  Grod.  He  shaU  give  them  over 
to  be  kepi  no  longer  under  a  remedial  system,  but  to  be  re* 
placed  under  the  government  of  Qod,  thenceforward  to  operate 
upon  them  according  to  its  original  provisions ; — ^no  longer  to 
be  kept  where  they  shall  hear  of  pardon  on  repentance,  but  to 
come  directly  under  that  original  constitution  which  connects 
life  and  favor  only  with  obedience ; — ^no  longer  to  remain  under 
a  separate  administration,  having  access  to  God  only  through  a 
Mediator,  but  to  be  introduced  into  the  community  of  heaven, 
and  with  angels,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  to  come  near,  and 
cast  their  crowns  immediately  before  the  throne. 

This  is  what  I  understand  to  be  delivering  up  the  kingdom 
to  Crod,  even  the  Father.  The  mediatorial  kingdom,  as  a  sep-' 
arate  dispensation,  shall  subsist  no  longer.  Its  puiposes  all 
being  answered,  the  glorious  fruits  of  it  shall  be  brought  forth 
and  presented  before  God,  and  shall  .then  be  merged  in  the 
great  family  of  heaven,  and  dwell  there,  under  no  peculiar  pro- 
%i3ions  of  government,  but  such  oo\j  as  have  prevailed  from 
eternity. 

3.  But  before  this  grand  consummation  of  Christ's  mediato- 
rial agency,  or  rather  as  a  pretiminary  to  it,  he  is  to  "  put  down 
all  rule,  and  all  authority,  and  power.''  The  meaning  of  this 
is,  that  he  shall  have  triumphed  over  every  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  God — that  he  shall  have  subdued  all  things  to 
himself.  This  interpretation  is  sanctioned  by  the  next  verse, 
which  adds,  '*  for  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet."  Are  there  then  conflicting  powers  at  issue  on 
the  destiny  of  man  ?  So,  beyond  controversy,  the  Bible  teach- 
es. In  this  kingdom  of  grace,  at  the  head  of  which  Christ 
stands,  he  is  embarked  in  a  war&re  with  the  mighty  and  ma- 
lignant powers  of  darkness.  How  mighty  they  are,  we  know 
not.  Perhaps  as  near  to  infinite  as  finite  can  be.  So  near, 
perhaps,  that  they  even  thought  of  equal  conflict,  and  of  hope- 
ful conquest,  when  they  rais^  revolt  in  heaven.  What  they 
have  done,  is  sufiicient  proof  of  power. 

They  could  not,  however,  raise  and  sustain  rebellion  in  hea- 
ven. That  holy  place  cast  them  forth  at  once.  As  by  in- 
stinctive loathing,  it  spued  them  out.  But  over  our  world, 
they  spread  the  wave  of  ruin  dark  and  deep.  They  reared 
their  empire.  By  suflTerance,  they  extifldded  it  Bufba^hat 
they  might  exemplify  more  ftiUy  the  malignity  of  their  spirit. 
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give  opportunity  for  a  more  illustrious  cooquest  over  them,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  more  approving  alleluia,  when  the  smoke 
of  their  torment  shall  ascend  up  forever  and  ever. 

This  suggests  the  remark,  that  the  object  of  Christ's  king- 
dom is  not  merely  to  save  aud  raise  to  heaven,  the  glorious 
throng,  on  whom  the  remedy  of  the  gospel  takes  eflfect,  but  also 
to  prepare  his  enemies  for  a  more  consuming  destruction.  He 
wiU  act  as  Mediator  and  kiog,  till  every  thing  that  oppowth 
and  exalteth  itself  against  God  shall  be  put  down.  By  moral 
exhibitions  from  Calvary  and  from  the  gospel, — renovating  and 
purifying  to  every  thing  but  the  malignity  of  sin,  but  by  that 
resisted,  he  will  bring  to  light  its  true  nature.  He  will  cause  it 
to  act  out  its  inherent  hatefulness.  Thus  will  he  draw  upoo 
the  sinner  the  concentrated  and  unmin^ed  abhorence  of  the 
universe.  Then,  as  the  day  of  consummation  comes,  and  io 
the  universe  there  is  not  a  sinner  but  lies  prostrate,  and  stung 
with  the  agonies  of  eternal  death,  heaven  will  sound  with  alle- 
luias such  as  never  before  were  sung,  and  bell  will  echo  i^ith 
wailings  such  as  never  before  were  heard.  Each  guilty  con- 
science will  smart  with  throes  of  remorse  and  sbame,  such  as 
never  before  were  felt. 

'^  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall 
the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  So  reads  the  second 
verse  imder  examination.  Its  short  import  appears  to  be,  that 
Christ,  as  Mediator,  having  first  subdued  all  things  to  himself^ 
will  then  come  and  present  himself,  and  all  the  results  of  his 
mediatorial  agency,  to  God,  the  Supreme  Jehovah  of  hosts,  by 
whose  appointment  he  had  acted. 

The  first  particular  in  this  verse — "  when  all  things  shall  be 
subdued  unto  him,"  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already 
sufficiently  explained.  The  next  particular,  in  these  closing 
scenes  of  the  work  of  our  redemption  is,  ^^  then  shall  the  Son 
also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him.'' 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  ?  In  order  to  a  right  ap- 
prehension of  it,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  nature  of  that  king- 
dom which  is  to  be  delivered  up,  over  which  Christ  reigns  as 
head  and  king ; — for  evidently  it  is  in  that  capacity,  that  he 
is  to  make  his  resignation,  and  become  subject  to  God. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  mediatorial  dispensation 
is  altogether  a  peculiarity  in  the  government  of  God.  It  has 
respect,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  to  our  world ;  and  exists  in 
relation  to  that,  only  because  it  is  a  world  in  ruins.  Prompted 
by  bineirefence  6od  cdlMSfBived  the  design  of  recovering  it  to  his 
own  glory,  and  causing  the  machinations  of  the  wicked  to  re- 
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coil  upoD  their  own  heads.  This  I  have  already  m  some, 
measure  explained.  A  few  words  further,  touching  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  this  peculiar  kingdom  which  Christ  is  now 
about  to  surrender,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  When  the 
wave  of  ruin  flowed  over  our  world,  and  the  powers  of  darkness 
were  rejoicing  in  its  hopelessness,  and  guilty  man  was  afraid 
and  trying  to  hide  himself  from  his  Maker,  than  it  began  to  be 
revealed  that  there  yet  was  hope.  A  remedy  was  contemplat- 
ed. But  that  it  might  be  applied,  the  regular  coui'se  of  divin« 
government  on  us  must  be  suspended,  and  justice  must  for  a 
season  keep  back  its  penalty.  This  required  an  arrangement, 
such  as  the  wisdom  of  the  world  would  never  have  conceived. 
Christ  must  come  down  from  his  place  in  the  Godhead  into  a 
subordinate  capacity ;  must  take  upon  himself  the  form  of  a 
servant ;  must  be  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  und  thus 
become  what  the  Apostle  calls  the  great  mystery  of  godliness, 
"  God  manifest  in  thefleshP  Perhaps  it  is  asked,  why  must 
there  be  this  wonderful  transaction — ^this  humiliation  of  Christ? 
The  proper  answer  is,  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require  it  And 
this  we  know,  not  because  a  proud  philosophy  has  asceitained 
it — philosophy  can  travel  here  only  as  she  is  led — ^but  because 
God  has  declared  iU  . "  For  verily  he  undertook  not  for  angels, 
but  he  undertook  for  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore,  in  all 
things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren."  The 
language  implies,  that  if  he  had  iindertaken  the  redemption  of 
angels,  it  would  have  behoved  him  to  assume  an  angelic  na- 
ture. '^  It  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that 
he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  per- 
taining to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  his  people." 
And  further,  '^  It  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  in 
bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  me^e  the  Captain  of  ti^eir 
salvation  perfect  through  sufierings." 

As  it  regards  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  method  of  this 
redemption,  and  what  its  application  would  require,  were  all 
present  to  the  divine  mind,  while  yet  the  time  for  its  accomplish- 
ment had  not  come.  Christ  was  yet  '^  vnth  God,  and  was 
God."  The  three  distinctions  of  the  triune  Jehovah  were  act- 
ing in  the  union  and  oneness  of  perfect  Deity.  There  remained 
the  execuUion.  ^  <'  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  shall  go  for 
us  ?"  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  language,  in  concert,  of 
the  '^  three  that  bear  rec<»rd  in  heaven."  Then  said  one  ^ 
them  '^  Lo  I  come,  to  do  thy  will  O  God  !"  Illustration  is  pos- 
sible here,  though  limited  and  imperfect,  because  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  sulgect  from  familiar  analogies.  We  can  conceive 
€i  a  society  of  persons,  who  in  their  associate  capacity,  are 
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strictly  CHie  body.  Let  them  have  an  enieiprise,  in  the  achieye- 
ment  of  which  they  are  interested  as  a  body,  yet  which  re- 
quires, in  many  respects,  only  an  individual  agency.  Now  we 
can  conceive  how  one  of  their  number  might  slep  aside,  and 
address  himself  to  the  body,  and  propose  to  take  the  agency  in 
question,  under  direction  ojf  the  body,  while  yet  his  friace  and 
his  prerogatives  in  it,  continue  the  same  as  they  were  before. 
He  undertakes  the  agency  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  not  at 
his  own  discretjpn.  He  acts  under  the  direction,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  body, — to  which  body  he  still  belongs,  and  in 
all  whose  measures  he  has  the  same  voice  as  before.  As  an  in- 
dividual, however,  he  is  in  a  subordidate  capacity ;  and  his 
power  to  act  is  a  delegated  power,  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
body  ; — in  conferring  which  he  acts  equally  with  the  others. 

Perhaps  this  may  represent,  in  some  feeble  manner,  how 
Christ,  when  he  said  "  Lo  1  come  to  do  thy  will,"  came  faith 
from  his  place  in  the  God-Head.  Our  world  was  in  a  sense 
dismembered  from  the  universe.  He  came  forth,  divindy 
appointed,  and  took  the  government  of  it,  that  he  might  hoM 
it  under  a  separate  and  peculiar  dispensation.  In  doing  this 
he  assumed  a  new  character,  descended  to  a  subordinate  capac- 
ity, and  acted,  so  far  as  his  actions  were  strictly  in  that  capac- 
ity, by  a  delegated  power.  While  power  to  reign  belonged  to 
him  essentially  in  his  original  character,  as  Mediator  it  Was  to 
rest  upon  him  by  appointment,  till  all  the  purposes  of  his  as- 
suming that  character  were  answered.  It  was  certain  also, 
that  by  g(xng  into  this  subordinate  capacity,  he  should  alienate 
none  of  his  claims  to  the  worahip  and  the  exalted  praises  of 
heaven.  "  When  he  bringeth  in  the  first  begotten  into  the 
world  hesaith,  and  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him." 

We  see  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  relation  which  Christ,  as 
Mediator,  sustains  to  the  Supreme  Grod  ;  and  how  he  is  consti- 
tuted head  of  the  kingdom  of  grace — ^that  great  remedial  sys- 
tem which  he  is  applying  to  our  world.  He  is  accomplishing 
a  work  of  God,  He  is  doing  it  for  God.  And  when  that  work 
shall  be  done,— when  he  shall  have  achieved  the  redemption 
of  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom,  and  prepared 
them  to  shine  in  purity  forever,  and  to  go  back  and  be  amalga- 
mated with  the  funily  of  God  under  me  original  provisknis  of 
his  government ; — apd  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shall  have 
broken  the  power  of  his  enemies,  triumphed  over  all  who  op- 
pose  God,  and  the  happiness  of  his  children,  and  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  gospel  upon  them,  shown  what  spirit  they  are  of, 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  an  eternal  song  of  approbation, 
while  the  smoke  of  their  tcmnent  shall  ascei^  up  forever  and 
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ever, — ^then  will  Christ  come  and  deliver  up  the  glorious  and 
matchless  results  of  his  Mediatorial  work  to  God,  (in  which 
name  he  is  himself  embraced ;)  and  with  those  results  he  will 
also  deUver  up  his  prerogatives  as  Mediator.  As  the  mediato- 
rial kingdom  is  no  longer  to  exist,  so  the  office  and  prerogatives 
of  Mediator  can  exist  no  longer.  This  is  the  relinquishment— 
the  subjection  that  is  referred  to  in  the  passage  under  remark. 
Christ  shall  deliver  up  to  God  the  power  and  prerogatives  which 
he  held,  as  by  stipulation,  in  the  capacity  of  Mediator ;  not 
at  all  those  which  belong  to  him  as  one  of  the  adorable  Trinity. 
Thus  the  mediatorial  kingdom  and  office  are  returned  to  God 
— that  God  with  whom  they  originated,  and  from  whom  they 
proceeded — even  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  To  him, 
therefore,  who  is  thus  "  all  in  all,"  be  the  glory  of  our  redemp- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  question  will  here  be  started,  what  will  be  beyond 
this  closing  scene  ?  Will  there  be  no  longer  a  Redeemer  and 
a  redeemed  throng  ?  In  making  a  single  remark  to  this  point, 
I  reply  there  will  be ;  but  they  will  not  subsist  under  the  divine 
government  as  they  now  do.  The  redeemed  will  ever  be  to 
Christ  the  fruit  of  his  atonement,  for  whom  his  soul  travailed 
in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross ; — ^and  he  will  ever  be  to  them 
the  au&or  of  all  former  hope  and  all  present  happiness.  There 
will  be  endearment,  surpassing  that  of  every  other  relation ; 
but  not  as  now  a  separate  reign  and  kingdom.  When -the  son 
ceases  to  be  a  minor,  does  he  cease  sJso  to  be  a  son  ;  and  haa 
he  no  longer  a  father  whom  he  loves?  Washington  did  not 
cease  to  be  the  father  of  his  country,  when  he  resigned  his  official 
character  and  retired  to  private  life ;  nor  did  he  by  that  act 
alienate  the  affections  of  a  grateful  people.  So  long  as  Christ 
shall  bear  in  his  glorified  body  the  marks  of  his  sufferings,  the 
redeemed  as  they  behold  will  not  cease  to  cry  '^  Worthy  is  tht 
Lamb  that  was  slain — ^thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation." 
The  exterior  frame  work  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  may  be 
taken  down ;  but  never  will  cease  the  emotions  with  which 
that  everlasting  anthem  will  be  sung  in  heaven. 

J.  Tenet. 
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1.  Sermons  and  Sacramental  Exhortations.  By  the  late  An- 
drew Thomson,  D.  D.  Minister  of  St.  George's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. First  American  Edition.  Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster. 
1832.  pp.  447. 

The  author  of  these  termont,  who  has  long  been  known  in  thsji  eoontiyii 
among  the  moat  efficient  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  Thomson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  mi 
bom  July  11th,  1779.  Early  in  1802,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel; 
and  in  March  of  the  same  year,  was  ordained  minister  of  Spronston.  U 
1808,  he  was  remored  to  the  East  Church,  Perth ;  and  in  1810,  to  the  New 
Grey  Friars  Church  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  In  1810,  he  ws^  lemovci 
again  to  St.  George's  Church,  a  new  and  spacious  edifice  which  had  been  6r 
some  years  building.  Here  he  continued  to  labor  with  great  diligence,  fidet 
ity  and  success,  ministering  to  an  audience  composed  chiefly  of  the  higher 
classes  in  society,  until  the  9th  of  Feb.  1831,  the  day  of  his  decease.  Hfi 
died  suddenly,  being  in  usual  health  till  the  instant  that  he  fell,  and  wm 
sanmioned  from  this  scene  of  labor  to  his  final  reward. 

Being  a  prompt  and  eloquent  extemporaneous  speaker.  Dr.  Thomson  wm 
not  more  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  than  as  a  man  qfhumeMt  in  the  line  of 
his  profi^ssion.  He  "  belonged  to '  that  party  iii  the  Church  of  ScoUiad 
which  has  defended  the  rights  of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  a  ▼igoroos  en- 
forcement of  the  law  of  patronage ;  and  in  advocating  this  canse  in  tbt 
Church  Courts,  he  displayed  his  unrivalled  talents  as  a  public  speaker,  sai- 
tained  by  an  intrepidity  which  was  unawed  by  power,  and  a  fortitude  wbieli 
was  proof  against  oyerwheiming  majorities.  Of  late  years,  he  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  his  labors  to  the  defence  of  the  pure  circulation  of  the  ScriptoRs," 
ia  opposition  to  those  members  of  the  Bible  Society  iwho  were  for  oixcolating 
the  Apocryphal  books,  and  to  <*  the  emancipation  of  the  degraded  negroei  is 
the  West  Indies.  His  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  and  standards  of 
the  Church  against  some  recent  heresies  and  delusions  afibrd  ahondant  proof 
of  his  readiness  at  all  times  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delireicd 
to  the  saints." — Dr.  M'Crie,  the  historian  of  Knox  and  of  the  Refoonation, 
thus  speaks  of  his  deceased  friend : 

**  Dr.  Thomson  was  by  constitution  a  reformer ;  he  felt  a  strong  snnpathy 
with  these  great  men  who,  in  a  former  age,  won  renown,  by  fifirfi'«"g  tbe 
hydra  of  error,  and  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny ;  and  his  character  puiook 
of  theirs.  In  particular,  he  bore  no  inconsiderable  resemblanoe  to  Lutber, 
both  in  excellencies  and  defects — his  leonine  nobleness  and  potency,  lu 
masculine  eloquence,  his  facetiousness  and  pleasantry,  the  fondness  which 
he  shewed  for  the  fascinating  charms  of  music,  and  the  irritability  and  vehe- 
mence which  he  occasionally  exhibited,  to  which  some  will  add  the  necestf^ 
which  this  imposed  on  him  to  make  retractions,  which,  while  they  threw  a 
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partial  shade  over  hia  iame,  taught  hia  admirevB  the  neediial  leason,  that  he 
was  a  man  sabject  to  like  paaaions  and  infirmities  with  others.  But  the  fact 
is,  thoQgh  hitherto  known  to  few,  and  the  time  is  now  come  for  reTealing  it, 
that  some  of  those  effusions  which  were  most  objectionable,  and  exposed  nim 
to  the  greatest  obloquy,  were  neither  composed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  nor  seen  hj 
him,  antil  they  were  published  to  the  world ;  and  that  in  one  instance,  which 
has  giyen  rise  to  the  most  unsparing  abuse,  he  paid  the  expenses  of  a  prose- 
cution, and  submitted  to  make  a  puMic  apology,  for  an  offence  of  which  he 
was  innocent,  as  the  child  unborn,  rather  than  give  up  the  name  of  the  friend 
who  was  moiully  responsible  for  the  deed ; — an  example  of  generous  self- 
dsTOtion  which  has  few  paraUels.*' 

The  volume  before  us  contains  twenty-two  Sermons,  with  several  Sacra- 
mental Exhortations.  The  Sermons  are  not  so  dircriminating  or  impressive 
as  those  of  Payson,  but  they  are  strictly  evaj^gelical  and  highly  finished  pro- 
ductions. The  following,  from  the  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

<^Tes,  my  friends,  all  earthly  distmctions  are  destroyed  at  death.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  may  appear  to  remain.  One  man  is  honored  with  a 
splendid  and  imposing  burial.  Another  has  a  blazoned  monument  erected 
over  him.  A  third  may  have  historians  to  record  his  name,  and  poets  to  sing 
his  praise.  And  in  contrast  to  all  these,  a  fourth  may  be  laid  in  the  base 
earth,  and  have  not  even  a  stone  jto  tell  where  he  lies,  and  fade  from  the  re- 
inembrance,  almost  as  soon  as  he  passes  from  the  sight  of  that  world,  in 
which  he  did  little  more  than  toil,  and  weep,  and  suffer.  But  let  your  eye 
penetrate  through  those  showy  and  un^bstantial  forms  which  custom,  or  af- 
fection, or  vanity  has  thrown  oyer  the  graves  of  departed  mortals,  and  behold 
how  the  mightiest  and  the  meanest  lie  side  by  side  in  one  common  undistin- 

Sished  ruin.  Striking  is  the  fiict,  and  numerous  are  its  proofs.  £yerv  day 
It  passes  oyer  jrou,  and  eyery  funeral  that  you  attend,  and  every  church 
yard  that  you  yisit,  give  you  tbe  affecting  demonstration.  And  sometimes 
God  in  his  judgement,  or  in  his  mercy,  sends  a  proof  of  it  which  knocks 
loudly  at  the  door  of  eyery  heart,  and  sets  a  broad  and  a  lasting  seal  upon 
the  humbling  truth.  This  proof  he  has  lately  sent  us  in  the  roost  solemn  and 
pathetic  form  which  it  could  possibly  assume.  There  was  one  who  had  all 
that  earthly  greatness  can  confer ;  who  filled  one  of  the  most  elevated  and 
conspicuous  stations  to  which  mortals  are  ever  born ;  who  had  all  of  personal 
dignity,  and  accomplishment;  and  honor,  that  tliis  world  could  afford ;  and 

'  who,  aa  her  best  and  highest  distinction,  sat  en^roned  in  the  heart  of^  her 
country  as  their  admiration  and  their  hope.    Such  she  was ;  but  it  pleased 

'  God,  whose  creature  and  whose  child  she  was,  to  assert  his  own  soyreignty, 
and  to  illustrate  the  emptiness  of  all  terrestrial  grandeur,  by  taking  away  her 
breath,  and  she  died,  and  is  returning  to  her  dust.  And  what,  think  you, 
my  friends,  are  the  distinctions  in  which  she  is  now  rejoicing .'  Not  in  those 
with  which  she  was  surrounded  and  adorned  on  earth ;  these  have  lost  all 
their  importance  and  all  their  charms,  and  even  that  universal  and  affection- 
ate respect  in  which  she  was  held,  appears  to  her  now  a  very  little  thing. 
But  there  are  distinctions  which  death  cannot  touch,  and  which  are  now,  we 
trust,  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  her  departed  spirit.  To  her,  we  trust,  it  is  now 

K'ven  to  rejoice,  that  in  the  high  places  of  thia  wilderness,  she  was  enabled, 
r  divine  grace,  to  confide  in  the  meroy  of  her  God  and  in  the  merits  of  her 
Redeemer ;  that  she  paid  a  practical  regard  to  the  exercises  of  devotion ; 
that  she  reverenced  the  Lord's  day ;  that  she  performed  her  relative  duties 
with  affection  and  fidelity ;  that  ahe  set  an  example  of  piety  and  virtue, 
amidst  strong  temptation  and  abounding  iniquity ;  and  that  with  the  splendid 
'prospects  of  an  earthly  crown,  tftte  did  not  foryet  her  heavenly  hopes,  but 
aspired  after  that  crown  of  righteousness  and  glory  which  fadeta  not  away.'* 
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2.  Lecturtit  on  Vitror  Universalism.  By  A.  Wilsok  McCli7rc. 
Boston:  Peirco  &  Parker.  1832.  pp.  59. 

The  only  question  in  legard  to  theee  Leetares  (a  qoeition  whieb  UniTenaliii 
Editon  uid  minif ten  have  long  ago  decided  in  tbe  affirmatiTe)  is,  whether  it 
ia  proper  to  employ  ridieule  and  satire  for  the  porpoee  of  expoasg  sad  rm- 
ninf  down  what  we  conceiTO  to  be  errors  on  the  svbjeet  of  leliftoa.  If  this 
he  proper,  of  all  the  errors  whick  prevail  aroond  os  we  think  UniTersnliaa 
presents  the  fairest  mark ;  and  of  all  the  satirists  with  whom  we  aie  ae- 
^joainted,  Mr.  M.  has  best  socoeeded  in  assailing  it.  In  his  first  Lectore,  hs 
urges  upon  UniTenalists  the  great  and  important  dntf  of  potting  an  end  ts 
their  mortal  existence,  snd  going  as  speedily  as  possible  to  glory.  In  the 
seeond,  he  weighs  the  <{aestion  as  to  the  sincerity  of  UniTermlista.  In  the 
third,  he  eharacteriws  the  preachers  of  ''  the  blessed  doctrine."  And  in  the 
fourth,  he  '  gathers  up  the  fragments  t^  remain,  that  nothing  be  loot.* — 
Those  UniTenalists,  who  have  so  long  been  tiying  to  make  a  jest  of  the 
truth,  and  all  othen  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  ahe^ 
ton  of  a  most  monstrous  and  ridiculous  as  well  as  dangerous  error,  should 
not  fiuil  to  procure  and  read  these  extraordinary  Lectnies. 

3.  Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Jenkins^  Pastor  of  the 
third  Congregational  Church  Portland^  Me,  Portland :  A.  Shxi- 
ley.  1832.  pp.  407. 

Theae  sermons  are,  in  a  high  degree,  erangelical  in  doctrine  and  in  aptnL 
They  are  written  in  a  style  plain  and  forcible,  and  well  adapted  to  popular  use. 
The  sermons  have  a  good  shsre  of  directness  and  pungency,  and  mark  very 
clearly  the  natural  character  of  man,  and  the  peculiar  eharacteiistica  of  tne 
nligion.  They  are  a  fair  specimen  of  what  has  been  usually  called  **  Mew 
England  preaching." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  sermon  on  "  the  Results  and  Uses  of  Hu* 
man  Depmvity ,"  wiU  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  After  deserihing  the 
enmity  of  the  unrenewed  heart  against  Ood^  the  author  introduces  a  number 
of  reflections.    The  first  is  this. 


^*  7%i9  n^bjett  preseiUg  an  intenaimf  and  nutrmctive  view  9f  tkt  nmbara 

degree  of  num*s  alienaiian  firom  God,  There  is  nothing,  by  which  we  can 
rightly  estimate  moral  or  spiritual  delinquencies  in  creatures,  but  by  refisr- 
ence  to  the  character  of  God,  as  diaclosed  in  his  law,  government,  and  gra- 
cious dispensations.  Jehovah  thus  revealed,  is  the  only  peribct  standard  of 
spiritual  purity.  Bv  contemplating  him,  as  he  unfolds  nis  character  to  the 
dimmed  vision  of  fallen  creatures  in  the  scenes  of  his  visible  woiks,  men 
may  discern  little  or  nothing,  that  would  serve  to  show  them  how  far  they 
have  departed  from  him,  or  how  profound  are  the  depths  of  pollution  into 
which  they  are  sunk.  Accordingly  it  is  found,  that  they,  who  read  his  char- 
acter only  as  they  are  able  to  cTiseem  it  written  on  the  fabric  of  materisl 
things,  whether  they  be  those,  who  are  necessarily  deprived  of  anv  other 
revelation,  or  those,  who  wilfully  refuse  to  seek  the  deep  spiritual  ilfumina- 
tion  ptomised  to  tbe  humble  student  of  the  book  of  God,  are  without  anj  ad* 
equate  conception  ofjktoeir  amazing  deficiencies  of  cluuracfer,  and  of  their' 
positive  BSMiTT  AQAinntkekoly  0ns.  Indeed,  aoaihit  the  Ghod  whom  they 
apprehend — ^the  God  of  nature,  and  of  reason,  of  fancy,  or  of  fiction,  their 
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miii4  if  not  bhiiitt.  Nay,  it  delights  in  the  being  which  ite  own  Titiited 
powen  create.  ^  Bat  let  for  once,  the  true  God,  the  God  of  holinen,  of  joa- 
tice,  and  salvation,  break  in  upon  the  discoveries  of  the  unrenewed  mind,  and 
the  case  becomes  very  different.  AU  indifference,  all  complacency  ceases. 
It  no  longer  retains  its  negative  or  eqaivocal  posture.  It  retires  from  the 
ground  of  an  assumed  neutiality,  where  it  has  been  umiMiny  itself  in  *'  look- 
ing through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  It  finds  it|elf  urged  by  its  inher- 
ent  tendencies,  now  waked  up  to  action,  to  advance  to  a  most  unequal  contest, 
and  to  rush  upon  the  thick  IxMses  of  the  Almighty's  buckler.  The  unrenew- 
ed mind,  thus  forced  to  a  disclosure  of  itself,  thus  made  to  feel  and  to  show 
to  others  its  innate  temper,  lets  us  into  some  right  discoveries  of  what  human 
depravity  is.  ^  It  is  not  a  negative  existence.  It  is  not  simply  a  destituti<»  of 
holiness*  It  is  not  merely  the  being  wiikoMt  Ood,  but  the  being  aoautst 
God.  It  is  the  entire  vitiation  of  the  moral  powers  of  the  mindTtne  strong 
tendency  and  incessant  activity  of  these  powers  in  opposition  to  the  Most . 
High." 

4.  Memoir  of  John  Knill,  a  little  Boy  who  died  of  the  Cholera 
in  St,  PetersJmrg,  July,  1,  1831.  Boston;  Peirce  &  Parker, 
1832.  pp.  36. 

«The  Rev.  Richard  Knill,  father  of  the  lovely  boy  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  was  bom  in  Devon,  England,  and  studied  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bofne,  preparatory  tv  going  as  a  missionary  to  India.  He  went  oat  to.  South 
Itevaaeoie,  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  Blissionary  Society ;  but  his 
heahh  beeame  so  enfeebled,  that  the  only  hope  of  his  recovery  was  in  his  re- 
tnraing  to  a  colder  climate ;  and  he  landed  in  England  about  two  years  fW>m 
his  leaving  it.  Mr.  Knill  was  advised  to  try  the  climate  of  Russia,  and  the 
Missionary  Society  engaged  him  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,"  where  he  has 
siaee  labored,  and  where  his  labors  have  been  followed  with  much  success. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  ravages  of  the  Cholera  in  St  Petersburg,  Mr. 
Knill  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  snatched  from  him  by  that  dreadfU 
pestilence  within  three  days.  John,  the  eldest  of  these  (not  quite  four  years 
old)  ^  was  attacked  in  the  morning,  died  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  was  ear- 
ned to  his  grave."  He  was  an  uncommonly  lovely  child,  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  concerns  of  religion,  and  seems  to  have  felt  its  power  on  his 
heart  The  memoir  of  him  was  written  by  his  afflicted  parents  and  sent  to 
thu  country  to  be  published,  in  hope  that  the  avails  of  the  publication  might 
enable  them  to  print  it  in  the  Russian  and  German  (angoages.  When  the 
friends  of  Sabbath  Schools  among  us  become  acquainted  with  the  work| 
they  will  be  glad  to  contribute    to  so  interesting  an  object. 

5.  The  YoutKs  Book  on  Natural  Theology ,  illustrated  in  fa* 
miliar  Dialogius,  with  numerous  Engravings.  By  Rev.  J.  H. 
GallaudeT)  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.     Hartford;  Cooke  &.  Co.  1832.  pp.  248. 

In  our  previous  numbers,  we  have  noticed  Mr.  Gkdlaudet's  Books  on  the 
Soul.  With  equal  pleasure  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the 
interesting  volume  before  us.  It  is  an  attempt  to  impreu  upon  the  youthful 
nundy  fimn  a  description  of  appropriate  objects  in  the  natural  world,  the  ftm- 
damental  truth  that  tktre  it  a  Ood,    The  argument  is  condueted  after  th« 
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nmhJMf  of  Patey,  and  is  ^zpreMed  in  «Qch  tenut,  and  fo  iDdatnted,  as  to  bt 
eotirelj  ^miliar.  No  youlk  can  attentiTely  read  the  book  withoat  bein^  in- 
■trucied,  aa  well  ai  pleased,  and  withont  lecetTinf  good  impKeaiioiia. 

6.  The  History  of  the  first  Church  and  Society  in  Raynkam, 
in  Itco  Discourses,  delivered  Jan.  1,  1832.  By  Enoch  Sanfobd, 
Pastor  of  the  Church.     Taunton :  Edmund  Anthony,  pp^  24. 

Much  good  may  be  done  by  the  preaching  and  publishing  of  histoncal  d» 
eoorses  such  as  these.  They  famish  opportnnity  to  a  Pastor  t»  poiat  oat 
**  the  old  paths ;"  td  urge  on  a  people  the  worthy  example  of  their 
and  to  enforce  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  past.  Ordinarily,  too,  they 
sess  more  than  a  local  interest.  Facts  are  elicited  of  importanoe  to  tbe 
munity  and  materials  are  furnished  for  the  future  historians  of  our  oountiy. 


7.  Apostolic  Mode  of  Preaching.  A  Sermon  delivered  in 
ton  before  the  Conference  of  Baptist  Ministers,  May  29,  1832. 
By  Daniel  Sharp,  Pastor  of  the  Charles  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Boston:  Lincoln  &,  Edmands.  pp.  16. 

We  know  of  no  subject  of  greater  importanoe  to  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
than  that  briefly  but  happily  illustrated  in  this  discourse— <&s  maftm-  §mi 
mmmtr  of  preaching.  '^The  Apostles  so  sfakb,  that  a  great  miiltitadr 
both.of  the  Jews]and  also  of  the  Greeks  believed."  As  the  Divine  Spirit  op- 
erates through  the  medium  of  our  faculties,  and  in  accordance,  ordumniy, 
with  the  established  laws  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  needed  as  mueh  wis- 
dom and  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  means,  in  order  that  they  may  bo  peno^ 
SATO  and  successful,  as  though  salvation  depended  on  means  alone.  "  What 
we  preach,"  says  Dr.  Sharp,  **  may  be  the  truth ;  but  its  improper  s 
in  our  discourses  from  other  truths  with  which  it  is  natnraUy  allied  may 
der  it  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious ;  or  it  may  be  so  unadapted  to  those 
whb  hear  it,  as  not  to  affect  them  in  the  least ;  or  it  may  be  uttered  with  soeh 
iadiference,  as  to  produqe  no  other  e^ct  but  doubt  and  Inattention.** 


ICrDr.  Woods's  Letters  to  young  Ministers  will  be  suspended  for  the  pics- 
•nt,  on  account  of  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Beeoher. 


THE 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


HERMAS. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  ecclesiastical  writing  still  extant,  en- 
titled "  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas."  It  consists  of  three  Books. 
In  the  first  are  four  Visions  ;  in  the  second  twelve  Commands ; 
and  in  the  third  ten  similitudes.  The  writer  begins  by  saying, 
"  He  by  whom  I  was  educated  sold  a  young  woman  at  Rome^ 
whom  when  I  saw  many  years  after,  I  remembered  and  be- 
gan to  love  her  as  a  sister.  It  happened  sometime  afterwards, 
that  I  saw  her  washing  in  the  river  Tyber,"  &c.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  Vision,  Hermas  is  directed  "  to  write  two  books, 
<ind  send  one  to  Clement,  and  one  to  Grapte ;  for  Clement 
shall  send  it  to  the  foreira  cities."  It  is  inferred  from  these 
passages  that  Hermns  resided  at  or  near  Rome,  was  cotempora- 
ry  with  Clement,  and  that  "  the  Shepherd"  was  written  while 
Clement  presided  over  the  church  in  that  city.  And  with  this 
supposition,  other  passages  in  the  work  entirely  accord.  For 
instance,  Hermas  speaks  of  recent  persecution^,  in  which  Chris- 
tians had  suffered  from  "  wild  beasts,  scourgings,  imprison- 
ments, and  cros.^s ;"  (Vis.  iii.  Sec.  2.)  which  is  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  persecution  under  Nero.  He  also  speaks,  in  several 
places,  of  "  a  great  trial  coming ;"  "  the  great  tribulation  that  is 
about  to  come  ;"  "  the  great  trial  that  is  at  hand,"  <fcc.  which 
may  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  persecution  under  Domitian,  or 
to  that  under  Trajan.  In  one  of  bis  Similitudes,  he  represents 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  as  a  recent  event :  "  These  are 
they  who  have  believed  the  Apostles,  whom  the  Lord  sent  into 
all  the  world  to  preach."    In  another  passage,  in  the  same  Si- 
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militude,  he  speaks  of  the  Apostles  as  already  dead ;  which 
was  the  case  with  them  all,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  the 
Apostle  Johiv 

By  the  general  consent  of  the  ancients,  the  author  of  "the 
Shepherd''  is  the  Hennas  spoken  of  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
last  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  :  '^  Siilute  Asyneritus, 
Phlegon,  Hernias,  &c.  and  the  brethren  which  are  with  them-," 
and  tlie  work  before  us  must  have  been  written  near  the  close 
of  the  first  century. 

Respecting  the  life  of  Hermas  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty, except  what  is  gathered  from  his  writings.  It  appears 
that,  Ixjfoie  conversion,  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  ;  for  it  is  rep- 
resented as  said  to  him  in  one  of  his  Visfons,  "  They  who  are 
rich  in  this  world,  unless  their  riches  are  squared  off,  cannot  be 
made  profitable  unto  the  Lord.  Learn  this  from  thy  own  et- 
perience :  when  thou  wert  rich  thou  wast  unprofitable  ;  but 
now  thou  art  profitable,  and  fit  for  the  hfe  which  thou  hast  un- 
dertaken.'' Vis.  iii.  Sec.  6.  It  further  appears  that  his  own 
conversion  took  place  some  time  previous  to  that  of  his  family, 
who  still  continued  in  the  practice  of  gross  wickedne:^.  In 
these  circumstances  he  seems  to  have  been  indulgent  to  them 
even  to  a  fault,  and  was  often  perplexed  with  anxious  c-ares, 
that  he  might  supply  them  in  their  extravagance. 

"  Thy  household  have  committed  wickedness  against  the  Lord, 
and  against  their  parents.     And  because,  out  of  fondness  for  thy 
sons,  thou  hast  not  admonished  them,  but  hast  permitted  them  to 
live  wickedly,  therefore  the  Lord  is  angry  with  thee.     But  he  ^i-ill 
heal  all  the  evils  that  are  done  in  thy  house ;  for  through   their 
sins  and  iniquities,  thou  art  wholly  consumed  in  secular  aflfairs. 
Wherefore,  cease  not  to  admonish  thy  sons ;  for  the  Lord  knows 
that  they  will  repent  with  all  their  heart,  and  they  shall  be  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  life." — •'  Thy  seed,  O  Hermas,  hath  sinned 
against  the  Lord,  and  betrayed  their  parents  through  their  ^reat 
wickedness.     And  now  they  have  added  lewdness  to  their  other 
sins,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities     But  do  thou  re- 
prove thy  sons  with  all  these  words ;  and  thy  wife  also,  and  let 
her  refrain  her  tongue  with  which  she  calumniates ;  for  when  she 
shall  hear  these  things,  she  will  refrain  herself,  and  shall  obtain 
mercy.     And  thy  sons  also  shall  be  instructed,  when  thou  shalt 
have  reproved  them  with  these  words,  and  the  sins  which  they 
have  committed  shall  be  forgiven."     Vis.  i.  3.     ii.  2. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  passages,  that  the  family  rf 
Hermas  were  at  length  won  by  his  instructions  and  kindness, 
and  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  embracing  and 
adorning  the  Christian  faith.     As  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
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life,  after  this,  we  have  no  particular  account.  From  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  \iTitings,  exhibiting  every  where  a  tender  conscience 
and  a  deep  and  lively  sense  of  sin,*  we  are  warranted  to  con- 
clude that,  like  the  Apostles,  whose  example  he  had  witnessed^ 
he  continued  to  walk  as  the  grace  of  God  teaches,  and  *  that  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by 
the  grace  of  God,  lie  had  his  conversation  in  the  world.'  He 
was  very  faithful,  in  confessing  his  own  sins,  and  reproving 
those  of  his  Christian  brethren  ;  also  in  warning  the  wicked  of 
their  danger,  and  exhorting  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
In  labors  such  as  these,  this  holy  man  filled  up  his  ministry  and 
spent  his  days ;  and  according  to  the  Roman  Martyrology,  his 
end  was  not  unsuitable  to  it ;  for  we  there  read,  that  having 
l>een  "  illustrious  for  his  miracles,  he  at  length  offered  himself 
a  worthy  sacrifice  unto  God."  This  last  is  said,  however,  with- 
out sufficient  authority,  as  none  of  the  ancient  writers  have 
recorded  the  manner  of  his  death. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  only  work  of  his  which  is  ex- 
tant, was  written  in  Greek  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  some 
fragments  preserved  in  the  ancient  Greek  authors  who  have 
quoted  him,  we  have  now  only  a  Latin  translation.  In  the 
greater  part  of  it,  he.  is  represented  as  conversing  with  mystical 
personafi^es,  and  receiving  from  them  revelations ;  but  whether 
he  really  thought  himself  inspired,  or  whether  he  took  this 
method  to  give  to  his  instructions  a  deeper  interest  and  im- 
pression, may  perhaps  be  doubted.  By  many  of  the  ancients 
this  work  was  held  in  very  high  esteem.  Ireneeus  quotes  it 
under  the  name  of  Scripture.t  Origen,  after  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  Hermas  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans was  the  real  author  of  this  book,  speaks  of  it  as  a  most 
useful  writing,  and  one,  as  he  thought,  divinely  inspired.]:  The 
following  is  the  account  given  of  it  by  Eusebius :  "  Forasmuch 
as  the  Apostle,  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  makes  mention,  among  others,  of  Hermas,  who, 
it  is  said,  wrote  the  book  called  the  Shepherd,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed that  this  is  doubted  of  by  some.  Wherefore,  it  ought  not  to 
be  placed  among  the  books  of  unquestioned  authority.  By 
others,  it  is  judged  to  be  a  most  necessary  book,  especially  for 
those  who  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  elements  of  religion. 

*  Beinsr  convinced  on  one  occasion  that  he  bad  indulf^^ed  an  evil  desire,  on  account 
of  which  the  Lord  was  displeased,  he  "  said  within  himself,  If  this  be  laid  against  nie 
for  tin,  how  can  I  be  savea  t  Or  bow  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  entreat  the  Lord  for  my 
many  and  great  sins  7  With  what  words  sbali  I  beseech  him  to  be  merciful  unto  me  I'' 
Vis.  i.  Sec.  2. 

t  Adven.  H seres.  Lib.  4. 

%  Horn,  ia  Rom.  Lib.  z.  Cap.  16, 
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And  \\<^  know  that  it  is  publicly  read  in  the  churches,  and  that 
some  very  ancient  writers  make  use  of  it"* 

Jerome,  in  his  book  of  Illustrious  Men  (Chap,  x.)  says,  ^  Her- 
mas, of  whom  the  Apostle  makes  mention  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  is  afSrmed  to  be  the  author  of  the  book  called  the 
Shepherd  ;  and  it  is  publicly  read  in  some  churches  of  Greece. 
It  is  indeed  a  useful  book,  and  many  of  the  ancient  writers  have 
made  use  of  tes^timonies  out  of  it."  Athanasius  speaks  of  the 
book,  not  as  strictly  canonical,  but  as  one  which  ^^  the  fathers 
appointed  to  be  read  to  tliose  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  the 
faith,  and  who  desired  to  be  directed  in  the  way  of  piety .t  It 
may  be  further  observed,  as  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which 
this  work  was  held  in  primitive  times,  that  it  was  not  onl}'  read 
in  the  churches,  but  is  included  in  some  of  tlie  more  ancient 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament. 

Of  all  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
has  perhaps  the  least  claim  to  be  considered  a  doctrinal  work. 
His  Visions  were  designed  to  reprove  sinful  thoughts,  and  the 
neglect  of  family  government ;  also  to  convey  instruction  re- 
specting the  enlargement  of  the  church,  and  the  great  trial 
which  was  coming  upon  it.  His  book  of  Commands  is  almost 
entirely  on  moral  and  spiritual  subjects ;  such  as  ^  avoiding  de- 
traction and  dissimulation,  and  doing  our  alms-deeds  with  sim- 
plicity ;  of  the  sadness  of  the  heart,  and  of  patience ;  that  we 
must  fear  God  and  not  the  devil ;  thcit  we  must  pray  to  God 
daily,  without  doubting ;  that  we  must  beware  not  to  grieve  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  the  commands  of  God  are  not  impos- 
sible.' The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  Similitudes : 
*  That  seeii>g  we  have  no  abiding  city  in  this  world,  we  ought 
to  look  for  that  which  is  to  come  ;  that  as  the  green  trees  in 
winter  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  dry,  so  neither  can  the 
righteous  from  the  wicked  in  this  present  world ;  that  as  in 
summer,  the  living  trees  are  distinguished,  by  their  leaves  and 
fruit,  from  the  dry,  so  in  the  world  to  come,  the  righteous  shall 
be  distinguished  from  the  wicked  by  their  happiness ;  that  they 
who  repent,  must  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance ;  that 
all  repenting  sinners  shall  receive  a  reward  proportionable  to  the 
measure  of  their  repentance  and  good  works.' 

I  shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  Shepherd,  partly  with 
a  view  to  exhibit  the  sentiments  of  the  writer  on  some  contro- 
verted subjects,  and  partly  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner. — In 
the  following  sentences,  he  teaches  the  proper  Divinity  of  Christ : 
"  The  Son  of  God  is  more  ancient  than  any  creature  ;  inso* 

*  See  Lardncr's  Credibility,  &c.  Part  u.  Chap,  4. 
t  EpUt.  Pasch.  Tom.  ii.  p.  40. 
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much  that  he  was  iii  council  with  his  Father  at  the  creation  of 
-*11  things."  "  The  name  of  the  Son  of  God  is  great  and  with- 
out bounds,  and  the  whole  world  is  supported  by  it."  Sim.  ix. 
Sec.  12,  14.  "  That  holy  soul,  which  was  created  first  of  all," 
(the  human  soul  of  Christ)  "  he  placed  in  the  body,  in  quo  ha- 
bitaret  Deus,  in  which  God  should  dwell ;  in  a  chosen  body, 
as  it  seemed  good  to  him."     Sim.  v.  Sec.  6. 

Hermas  is  very  full  in  his  declarations  of  the  future  and  end- 
less punishment  of  the  wicked.  "  Those  stones  that  fell  into 
the  fire  and  were  burnt,  represent  those  who  have  forever  de- 
parted from  the  living  God ;  7wr  doth  it  ever  come  into 
their  hearts  to  repent,  by  reason  of  the  affection  which  they 
bear  to  their  lusts  and  wickednesses  w^hich  they  commit."  Vis. 
ilL  Sec.  7.  "  Those  sheep  which  thou  sawest  exceeding  joy- 
ful," (enjoying  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season)  "  are  such  as 
hdiye  forever  departed  from  God,  and  given  themselves  up  to 
the  lusts  of  this  present  time.  To  these,  there  is  no  return  by 
repentance  unto  lifeP  Sim.  vi.  Sec.  2.  "  Those  who  have 
revolted  from  the  faith,  and  spoken  wicked  things  against  the 
Lord,  and  betrayed  the  servants  of  God  ; — ^these  aie  condemn- 
ed to  death  ^  there  is  no  repentance  for  them"  Sim.  ix.  Sec. 
19. 

The  Apostle  John  directs  his  brethren  to  "  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  are  of  God ;"  and  we  can  easily  conceive  (in 
those  early  times,  when  many  were  favored  in  some  degree 
with  the  miraculous  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when 
many  false  pretenders  to  this  gift  had  gone  out  into  the  world), 
that  this  direction  and  the  rules  according  to  which  the  trial 
should  be  made,  were  of  great  importance.  It  is  evidence  that 
Hermas  lived  near  those  times,  and  partook  largely  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostles,  that  he  has  an  excellent  '^  Command"  or  Chap- 
ter on  this  very  subject. 

"  Try  the  man  who  hath  the  Spirit  of  Grod :  for  the  spirit  which 
is  from  above  is  humble,  and  quiet,  and  departs  from  all  wicked- 
ness, and  from  the  vain  desires  of  the  present  world,  and  answers 
not  always  when  he  is  asked,  nor  to  every  one  singly ;  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  dolh  not  speak  to  a  man  when  he  will,  but  when 
God  pleases.  When,  therefore,  a  man  having  the  Spirit  of  God 
shall  come  into  the  church  of  the  faithful,  and  they  pray  unto  the 
Lord;  then  the  holy  angel  of  God  fills* that  man  with  the  blessed 
Spirit,  and  he  speaks  in  the  congregation  as  he  is  moved  of  Grod. 
Thus,  therefore,  is  the  Spirit  of  God  known,  because  whoever 
speaketh  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  speaketh  as  the  Lord  will. 

•*  Hear  now  concerning  the  earthly  spirit,  which  is  empty,  and 
foolish,  and  without  virtue..    And  first  of  all,  the  man  who  pre-. 
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tends  to  have  the  Spirit  (whereas  he  hath  it  not  in  reality)  exalt- 
eth  himself,  and  desires  to  have  the  first  seat,  and  is  wicked,  and 
full  of  words,  and  spends  his  time  in  pleasure,  and  receives  the  re- 
ward of  his  divination, — ^which,  if  he  receives  not,  he  does  not  di- 
vine. Should  the  Spirit  of  God  receive  reward  and  divine  ?  It 
doth  not  become  a  prophet  of  God  to  do  so.  Thus  j'ou  see  the 
life  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  prophets  Wherefore,  prove  that  maD 
bj  his  life  and  works,  who  sajs  that  he  hath  the  Holy  Spirit" 
Com.  xi. 
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When  a  person  has  brought  a  stain  upon  his  character  and 
stands  before  the  public  in  tiie  attitude  of  a  delinquent,  the  only 
way  to  regain  his  reputation  and  become  restored  to  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-men,  is  to  repair  all  injury  as  far  as  possible, 
and  conduct  himself  discreetly  in  future.  In  this  way,  he  may 
at  length  recover  himself,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sound 
and  valuable  citizen.  But  if  instead  of  reforming,  he  continues 
his  irregularities,  and  says  lie  shall  still  be  respected,  he  de^ 
ceives  himself  fatally,  and  is  imdone.  The  confidence  of  peo- 
ple shall  no  more  be  placed  in  him.  He  runs  down  and  fells 
lower  and  lower,  till  finally  he  sinks  in  the  deep  waters  of  hope- 
less infamy  and  perpetual  di^jgracc. 

So  it  is  with  the  sinner  in  relation  to  the  future,  eternal  state. 
He  has  already  a  stain  upon  him.  He  is  a  sinner ;  and  to  be  a 
sinner,  is  to  be  a  rebel  against  God.  Now  (here  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  repent ;  and  though  he  can  never  make  amends  for 
what  he  has  done,  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
he  may  be  saved  ;  and  salvation  implies  every  thing  that  can 
make  him  blessed.  But  if  he  repent  not,  and  do  not  believe  in 
Christ.]  if  he  bless  himself  in  his  heart  and  say,  'I  shall  have 
peace  tbfHigk\I  wallt  in  the  hnagination  of  mine  heart ;'  then 
the  Lord  \\  ilt^ot  spare  him,  but  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  bis 
jealousy  shall  gmoke  against  him. 

Self-flattery  in  matters  of  religion  is  as  certain  ruin  to  the 
soul,  as  it  is  in  matters  of  the  world  to  reputation,  w  here  that 
has  been  injured.  And  to  hope  well,  without  reason,  in  tempo- 
ral or  spiritual  things,  is  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  poig- 
nant grief  at  the  last.  Yet  this,  alas,  is  often  done.  '  Let  us 
not  then  be  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked  :  For  whatsoever  a 
'man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,' 
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Sinners  know  very  well  that  their  way  is  wrong.  They  are 
more  or  less  disturbed  in  their  sins.  The  law  is  written  on  their 
hearts,  and  the  voice  of  conscience  is  not  easily  stifled.  Sinners 
know  they  are  guilty,  and  after  all  their  self-flattery,  have  a 
thousand  secret  fears.  In  moments  of  sober  reflection,  even 
4he  stout-hearted  tremble.  They  know  God  does  not  approve 
of  sin,  but  requires  them  to  repent  of  it  They  try  to  keep  up 
good  courage,  and  to  cheer  each  other's  spirits,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  often  express  their  confidence  in  sentiments  which, 
after  all,  they  secretly  distrust.  This  is  what,  on  becoming 
penitent,  they  have  often  confessed, — ^that  whilst  they  were  in- 
.dulging  error,  they  had  painful  suspicions  that  all  was  not  rigbt, 
and  that  what  they  opposed  might  be  the  truth  of  God. 

Sinners  know,  too,  that  there  is  danger  in  their  course.  The 
idea  of  danger  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  sin.  For  God 
is  a  God  of  truth ;  and  we  naturally  and  justly  conclude  that, 
^hile  wandering  from  the  way  of  his  appointment,  we  are  ex- 
posed to  his  wrath.  Sinners  may  flatter  themselves  that  God 
is  good,  and  therefore  that  they  shall  escape ;  but  they  cannot 
altogether  forget,  that  God  is  also  Iioly  and  just,  and  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty.  They  feel  alarmed  in  the  midst  of 
their  conviviality  and  mirth.  A  dreadful  sound  is  in  their  ears. 
A  fearful  foreboding  frequently  troubles  them.  When  awak- 
ened, they  often  anticipate  their  doom. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  siimcrs  prefer  their  course,  and 
persist  in  it.  I  would  it  were  not  so.  But  are  we  not  con- 
strained to  admit  the  fieu^t?  It  meets  us  continually  wherever 
we  turn  our  eyes.  Multitudes  untold  are  to  be  found  in  the 
community,  who  are  examples  of  what  I  here  assert.  They 
know  they  are  sinners,  and  that  till  they  repent  and  l>elieve  in 
Christ,  they  are  in  danger.  Yet  they  move  not  a  step  towards 
repentance.  They  refuse  admonition.  Warnings  from  Provi- 
dence and  the  word  of  God  are  slighted.  They  hear  preach- 
ing, but  go  away  and  soon  forget  what  manner  of  persons  they 
are.  They  live  as  carelessly  as  ever,  as  much  without  prayer, 
and  without  communion  with  God.  They  view  Christians 
with  the  same  jealousy,  and  the  same  evil  eye.  They  flatter 
themselves  in  their  own  eyes,  and  cry  peace^  peace,  to  their 
deluded  souls. 

1  have  referred  to  the  community  in  general ;  but  may  I  not 
be  more  particular?  Impenitent  readers,  how  is  it  with  you? 
Are  you  not  convinced  that  your  course  is  wrong,  and  that  by 
continuing  in  it  you  are  in  danger  ?  And  have  you  not  been 
warned,  and  admonished,  and  entreated  in  vain  ?    Are  you 

,  then,  proof  of  what  I  am  saying,  that  though  sinners  know 
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a  state  of  impenitence  to  be  wrong  and  dangerous,  still  they 

Eersist  in  it?  Alas  !  it  is  so  indeed.  For  why,  if  it  is  not  m^ 
ave  you  not  broken  off  your  sins  by  righteousness,  and  your 
iniquities  by  turning  unto  the  Lord  ?  Why  is  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  wanting  in  your  families?  And  why 
does  the  place  of  personal  retirement  bear  witness  to  your  neg- 
ligence?  Be  assured,  if  you  were  as  you  should  be,  thingB 
would  be  different  with  you.  You  would  not  be  flattering 
your^ielves  in  impenitence,  while  Uving  in  the  neglect  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  what  you  know  is  wrong. 

Sinnei*s  in  general  flatter  themselves  that  all  will  be  well 
with  them  at  last.  If  they  do  not,  how  can  we  account  for  it, 
that  they  should  continue  as  they  are  ?  Could  they  rush  od 
destruction  as  they  do,  if  they  did  not  flatter  themselves,  not- 
withstanding their  convictions,  that  in  some  way  they  shouU 
escape  ?  Their  guilt  and  danger  they  know,  and  the  hopeless 
state  of  the  impenitent  they  dare  not  call  in  question  ;  but  for 
themselves  they  hope,  that  some  way  of  deliverance  \%nll  be 
opened.  Say,  sinner,  if  thi<  is  not  the  case ;  and  if  this  thought, 
secretly  indulged,  be  not  the  very  thing  which  keeps  you  quiet 
Could  you  remain  so,  if  you  admitted  the  truth  in  relation  to 
yourself,  with  as  little  qualification  as  you  do  in  relation  to  men 
in  general  ?  O,  then,  be  undeceived !  It  is  the  deception  of 
self-flattery  that  keeps  you  qui^t  in  your  sins.  And  the  Lord, 
we  arc  assured,  will  not  spare  the  self-flatterer,  but  his  anger 
and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  him,  and  all  the  curses 
that  are  written  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  come  upon  him, 
and  the  Lord  shall  blot  out  his  name  firom  under  heaven. 

While  sinners  flatter  themselves  in  their  own  eyes,"  judge- 
ments are  preparing  for  them.  The  word  and  attributes  of 
God,  the  honor  of  his  law,  and  the  welfare  of  his  universal 
kingdom,  all  conspire  to  render  their  destruction  sure,  unl^s 
they  repent.  This  must  be  the  inevitable  result ;  for  God  has 
settled  it  forever  in  heaven,  that  no  sinner,  however  he  may 
flatter  himself  to  the  contrary,  shall  ever  enjoy  him,  or  be  hap- 
py in  his  presence,  without  repentance  and  submission  to  lus 
will. 

What  then  is  it  for  a  man  to  bless  himself  in  his  heart,  and 
say,  '  I  shall  have  |)eace,  though  I  walk  in  the  imagination  of 
my  heart  V  It  is  but  to  proclaim  his  own  folly.  It  is  but  to 
prejudge  and  declare  himself  an  heir  of  perdition.  '  I  can't  re- 
pent and  be  sorry  for  my  sins.  I  can't  be  serious  and  com* 
mence  a  life  of  prayer.  I  can't  break  off  this  and  that  habit, 
and  forsake  this  and  that  vicious  companion.  I  can't  submit 
lo  gertain  doctrines  and  duties,  so  close  and  strict    I  choose  to 
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live  on  as  I  am.  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  diiTerent  wilh  me, 
but  I  hope  for  the  best.  At  least,  there  are  many  worse  than  I 
am,  and  some  who  profess  to  be  good,  I  suspect  are  no  better.' 
— Such  is  the  language  of  one,  and  another,  and  in  all  of  mul- 
titudes. But  O,  their  end  !  Eternity  will  declare  it.  And 
then,  when  in  turn,  God  shall  refuse  to  Hsten  to  their  cry,  as 
now  they  refuse  his  call,  O,  then,  their  doom  will  open  !  May 
the  writer  of  these  paragraphs,  and  he  who  shall  read  them,  be 
preserved  from  the  self-flattery  of  the  impeijitent,  and  from  their 
awful  end !  H. 


DR.    BEECHER's    second    LETTER    TO    DR.    WOODS. 
Dkar  Brother, 

It  has  been  my  deliberate  opinion  for  many  years,  derived 
from  extensive  observation,  and  a  careful  attention  to  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  various  differences  which  have  agitat- 
ed the  church,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Orthodox  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
are  all  cordially  united  in  every  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  have  been  regarded 
and  denominated  fundamental ; — and  that  the  points  wherein 
they  differ  do  not  subvert*  or  undermine  any  one  of  these  doc- 
trines, or  justify  the  imputation  of  heresy,  or  the  withdrawment 
of  confidence,  or  co-operation  in  every  good  work.  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  say,  that  I  think  the  points  of  difference  to  be 
in  every  case  of  little  consequence ;  or  that,  by  being  made 
centres  of  assault  and  defence,  they  may  not  be*  driven  to  hurt- 
ful extremes  ;  nor  yet  that  earnest  discussion,  conducted  with 
Christian  courtesy,  is  to  be  deprecated.  Without  something  of 
this  kind,  the  public  intellect  might  fall  asleep,  and  truth  be 
transmitted  by  tradition,  through  the  memory :  and  an  un- 
thinking theology,  cold  as  winter  and  powerless  as  the  grave, 
might  extend  a  "  dead  Orthodoxy"  over  the  land, — a  sure  pre- 
cursor, as  in  Germany,  of  a  coming  age  of  heresy  and  infidelity. 
It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
contained  in  the  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  Platforms,  and  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  early  days  of 
New  England,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  are  the  same  document,  and  nearly  verbatim ;  and 
,  that  the  Westminster  Catechism  has  in  all  generations  been 
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held  in  estimation  by  the  minL«^ers  and  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land, next  after  the  Bible.  A  simple  subscription  to  these  sym- 
bols has  not  been  required  as  the  condition  of  licence  or  oniina- 
tion ;  but  a  practice  much  more  trying  and  thorough  has  been 
universal  and  immemorial,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends ; 
viz ;  a  strict  personal  examination  upon  every  one  of  the  fun- 
damental points  contained  in  these  symbols,  and  a  cordial  avow- 
ed belief  in  them. 

That  some  shades  of  variation  have  been  given  to  these  Fyv^ 
bols  in  New  England  and  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  is  well 
known.  The  entire  ministry  of  the  same  age  have  never  ex- 
plained precisely  alike  all  the  gieat  points  in  which  the^^  were 
substantially  agreed ;  and  in  every  succeeding  age  their  expo- 
sition has  received  some  stiades  of  modification  by  the  change 
of  circumstances.  The  Reformers  and  Puritan  fathers  were 
men  of  powerful  minds.  But  in  their  arduous  conflict  with  the 
Papacy,  they  had  not  time  to  discriminate  exactly  between  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  those  expositions  which  resulted  from 
the  principles  of  the  received  philosophy.  They  laid  hdd  upon 
the  fundamental  truths  with  an  iron  grasp,  and  wielded  them 
with  giant  strength :  but  to  say  that  in  their  ardor  they  grasped, 
with  their  weapons  of  heavenly  temper,  neither  wood  nor  hay 
nor  stubble,  would  raise  them  above  the  primitive  ministry,  as 
described  by  Paul,  and  make  them  more  than  men.  In 
marshalling  the  truth  against  the  Papists  in  an  exigency,  they 
gave  doubtless  to  some  points  (and  properly)  a  place  and  pro- 
portion, which  need  not  be  maintained  when  this  controversy 
has  passed  away :  while  new  arrangements  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  untiring  and  ever-varying  assaults  of  error.  And  if 
any  minor  defects,  embodied  in  these  writings,  have  been  de- 
tected by  ingenious  adversaries,  if  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the 
unprofitable  material  has  been  given  up,  and  its  place  supplied 
with  solid  gold. 

It  is  these  different  theoretical  expositions  of  the  fundamen- 
tal truths,  however,  which  constitute  the  delmteable  ground  in 
the  controversies  which  are  now  agitating  the  church  ;  and  it  is 
especially  with  reference  to  the  temper  and  practice  displayed  in 
these  controversies,  that  I  am  pained  and  alarmed.  For  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  heresy  of  a  bad  temper  and  unchristian  prac- 
tice has  always  been  one  of  the  worst  heresies  which  has  deso- 
lated the  church  of  Christ.  The  cautions  on  this  subject  con- 
tained in  your  letter  are  worthy  of  deep  consideration ;  and  if 
any  influence  which  we  possess  may  avail  to  withhold  from  the 
historian  of  1980,  the  sad  materials  of  acrimonious  controversy, 
loss  of  confidence,  alienation  and  strife,  the  grieving  of  the 
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Spiiit,  the  suspension  of  revivals,  and  the  paralysis  of  missiona- 
ry and  benevolent  institutions,  and  to  provide  the  materials  of 
that  bright  page  which  your  benevolence  has  imagined,  it  would 
be  a  consummation  worthy  of  the  consecrated  energies  of  all 
our  remaining  days.  I  doubt  not  but  that  we  might  so  Uve  as 
to  leave  the  church  in  the  blaze  of  a  controversy,  which  the 
generation  following  might  not  Uve  to  see  extinguished.  But 
O  !  my  brother,  how  different  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  in  the  eye 
of  m£^n,  in  our  own  eye  on  a  death-bed  and  on  the  record  of 
eternity,  will  be  the  appearance  of  a  great  pacification  or  a  great 
conflagration,  achieved  by  our  instrumentality, — leaving  the 
church  either  torn  and  enfeebled  by  internal  conflict,  or  pouring 
out  the  whole  energy  of  her  power  in  prayers,  and  charities,  and 
high  enterprize  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

The  danger  to  which  at  the  present  time  we  are  most  ex- 
posed, is  the  strength,  and  I  must  even  say,  the  severity  of  feel- 
ing which  has  already  in  some  instances  broken  out  in  this 
controversy,  and  broken  over  alike  the  rule  of  common  decency 
and  christian  courtesy,  in  rude  denunciations,  or  in  exposing  to 
ridicule  the  supposed  inconsistencies  of  conduct  or  argument  of 
Christian  brethren.  This  is  what  even  sanctified  human  na- 
ture  cannot  bear,  and  what  is  not  allowable  in  the  controversy 
of  Christian  with  Christian,  and  is  never  lawful,  except  where 
reformation  is  hopeless,  and  sharp  rebuke  is  authorized,  and 
answering  a  fool  according  to  his  folly  enjoined,  for  a  warning 
to  others. 

It  is  manifest  that  our  religious  periodicals,  of  the  more  grave 
as  well  as  the  more  ephemeral  class,  are  not  wholly  exempt 
from  the  danger,  and  will  do  well  to  take  good  heed  on  this 
subject — while  some  of  them  have  already  fallen  into  the  deep 
and  muddy  stream  of  editorial  petulance  and  invective,  of  sar- 
castic argument,  and  theological  tale-bearing — embalming  the 
failings  of  good  men,  which  it  were  quite  enough  for  them  to 
have  manifested  once  in  their  nanow  sphere ;  and  giving  to 
them  a  speedy  resurrection  and  a  tiresome  pilgrimage  over  the 
whole  land,  for  the  sake  of  the  cat-tigation  of  the  offender,  and 
the  peace  and  spiritual  edification  of  the  whole  church :  as  if 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  had  never  been  revealed, 
and  the  whole  world  had  been  constituted  the  tribunal  of  the 
church,  and  public  opinion  the  supreme  executive,  and  the 
newspaper,  attorney  general,  witness,  judge,  and  jury.  Unless 
a  public  sentiment  shall  be  spontaneously  formed  to  overrule 
such  public  violation  of  the  laws  of  Christ  and  outrage  upon 
our  common  Christianity,  the  church  herself  will  soon  become 
like  the  troubled  sea  which  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up 
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mire  and  dirt.  It  must  be  remembered;  that  the  public  char- 
acter of  an  editor  does  not  emancipate  him  from  the  obligations 
of  personal  meekness,  and  of  adorning  iii  all  things  the  Goq)d 
of  Christ :  and  that  in  bodies  of  men  professing  godliness,  the 
rights  of  an  evil  temper  and  a  lawless  tongue  can  never  be  ac- 
quired by  numbers. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  Orthodox  Congregar 
tional  and  Presbyterian  ministry  are  agreed  in  what  have  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  system,  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  your  consideration, 
such  an  outline  of  these  doctrines  as  will  be  admitted  to  be  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  as,  in  my  apprehension,  would  be  adopted  by  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  ministry  of  the  two  denominations,  if  nol 
by  nearly  every  man. 

1.    Beiho  and  Attributes  or  God. 

God  is  a  Being  of  infinite  perfections,  both  natural  and  moral, 
and,  in  consistency  with  his  unity,  exists  in  three  persona, 
Fatlier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

» 

2.    Decrees  and  Protidevce  of  God. 

The  design  of  God  in  all  his  works  is  the  manifestation  of 
his  glory  in  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  a  moral  kingdom. 
His  plan  for  the  execution  of  this  design  comprehends  the  crea- 
tion of  a  universe  of  free,  rational,  accountable,  and  immortal 
beings,  under  the  government  of  perfect  laws  perfectly  admin- 
istered. 

The  purposes  of  God  are,  like  his  nature,  eternal,  wise,  just, 
good,  immutable,  and  universal,  extending  to,  and  implying 
the  certainty  of,  whatsoever  comes  to  pass ;  and  yet,  by  his 
providential  administration,  events  are  so  ordered,  that  they 
.  "  fall  out  according  to  the  nature  of  second  causes,  either  neces- 
sarily, freely,  or  contingently  ;"  and  so  that  "  thereby  God  is 
not  the  author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence  done  to  the  will  of  the 
creature,  nor  is  the  libierty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken 
away,  but  rather  established."  The  providence  of  God  extend- 
eth  itself  to  the  "  sins  of  angels  and  men,  and  that  not  by  a 
bare  permission,  but  such  as  hath  joined  with  it  a  most  wi^ 
and  powerful  bounding,  and  otherwise  ordering  and  governing 
of  them,  in  a  manifold  dispensation,  to  his  own  holy  ends  ;  yet 
80  as  the  sinfulness  thereof  proceedeth  only  from  the  creaturey 
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and  not  from  God,  who  being  most  holy  and  righteous,  neitheif 
is  nor  can  foe  the  nuthor  or  approver  of  sin."* 

3.    O&ionrAL  Rbctitvdk  avd  Fall  of  Man. 

Our  first  parents  were  in  the  beginning  holy,  after  the  image 
of  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  sin  ;  but  by  transgression  they 
lost  all  rectitude,  and  became,  as  depraved,  as  they  had  been 
holy. 

4.    Coirsx^vxirczi  of  thx  Fall  vroir  tbx  Postbritt  of  Adam. 

In  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  all  his  posterity,  front 
the  commencement  of  their  moral  existence,  are  destitute  of 
holiness  and  prone  to  evil ;  so  that  the  atoning  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  special,  renovating  influence  of  the  Spirit  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  salvation  of  any  human  being. 

5.    Obligation,  Frbx-agznct,  and  Accouktabilitt  of  Mab. 

The  obligation  of  intelligent  beings  to  obey  God  is  founded 
on  his  rights  as  Creator  ;  on  his  perfect  character,  worthy  of  all 
love  ;  on  the  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness  of  his  law ;  and  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  which  he  has  given  his  sub- 
jects, commensurate  with  his  requirements. 

^^  God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with  that  natural  liberty, 
that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature 
determined  to  good  or  evil."t 

Man  having  been  corrupted  by  the  fall,- sins  vduntarily,  not 
with  reluctance  or  constraint ;  with  the  strongest  propensity  of 
disposition,  not  with  violent  coercion  ;  with^the  bias  of  his  own 
passions,  not  with  external  compulsion.^ 

"  By  the  fall,  however,  man  does  not  cease  to  be  man,  en- 
dowed with  intellect  and  will ;  neither  hath  sin,  which  has 
pervaded  the  whole  human  race,  taken  away  the  nature  of  the 
nnman  species,  but  it  hath  depraved  and  spiritually  stained 
it"§ 

^  The  moral  law  doth  forever  bind  all,  as  well  justified  per- 
sons as  others,  to  the  obedience  thereof. Neither  doth  Christ 

in  the  Gospel  any  way  dissolve,  but  much  strengthen  this  obli- 
gation."l| 

6.     Atonkmbnt. 

An  atonement  for  sin  was  indispensable  to  reoxidle  the  ex- 

*  CoofessioB  of  Faith. 

t  CoofeMion  of  Faith,  Ctop.  iz.  Sec.  1.  X  Calvin. 

4  Synod  of  Dorl,  Chap.  iii.  and  tv.  Sec.  16, 

I  ConfetiioB  of  Faith,  Chap.  lix.  Sec.  6« 

VOL,  V. — NO.   IX.  42 
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ercise  of  mercy  with  the  maintenance  of  law ;  and  such  an 
atonement  was  made  by  Christ^s  dying  for  us.  ^  This  death 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  a  single  and  most  perfect  sacrifice  and 
satisfaction  for  sins ;  of  infinite  value  and  price ;  and  abund- 
antly sufiicient  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  On 
the  ground  of  this  all-sufficient  atonement,  the  univeraaL  oflier 
of  sedvation  is  authorized  and  made,  and  the  command  to  ac- 
cept it  given  ;  and  ^^  the  promise  of  the  Go^l,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Christ  crucified,  shall  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life, — ought  to  be  announced  and  pr(f)osed  promis- 
cuously and  indiscriminately,  to  all  nations  and  men,  to  whom 
God  in  his  good  pleasure  hath  sent  the  Gospel,  with  the  com- 
mand to  repent  and  believe."  "  But  as  many  who  are  caUed 
by  the  Gospel  do  not  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  but  perish  in 
unbelief,  this  doth  not  arise  from  defect  or  insufficiency  of  the 
sacrifice  ofiered  by  Christ,  but  from  their  own  faulL'^ 

7.      REOKHftRATIOir. 

Regeneration  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  any 
new  natural  faculty  or  capacity  of  the  soul,  without  which  obe- 
dience is  a  natural  impossibility ;  but  as  a  special  act  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  he  ''  maketh  the  reading,  but  especially 
the  preaching  of  the  word,  an  effectual  means  of  convincing  ai^ 
converting  sinners  ;"t  or  that  "  work  of  God's  Spirit,  whereby, 
convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening  our  minds  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  will,  he  doth 
persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  fiieely  ofiered 
to  us  in  the  Gospel.^  But  this  persuasion  of  the  Hdy  Spirit 
in  effectual  calling  is  not  that  moral  suasion  of  man's  exertii^, 
or  sufficient  grace  of  God's  giving,  whose  efficacy  turns  on  t^ 
will  of  the  sinuer,  and  not  on  the  energetic  and  transforming 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — "  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly 
talk  ;"  nor  is  it  of  a  kind,  which,  when  exect^,  the  sinner  fay 
his  fi'ee  will  ever  does  resist ;  ^'  but  it  is  manifestly  an  q)eration 
supernatural,  at  the  same  time  most  powerful  and  most  sweet, 
wonderful,  secret,  and  ineffable  in  its  power,  according  to  the 
Scripture  not  less  than,  or  inferior  to,  creation,  or  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead :  so  that  all  those,  in  whose  hearts  Crod  worin 
in  this  admirable  manner,  are  certainly,  infallibly,  and  eflKca- 
ciously  regenerated,  and  in  fact  believe.  And  thus  their  wiD, 
being  now  renewed,  is  not  only  influenced  and  moved  by  Giod, 
but  being  acted  on  by  God,  itself  acts  and  moves.    Wherefixe 

*  Synod  of  Dort,  Chap.  U.  Sect  9,  b,  6. 

t  AtMmbly't  Shorter  Catechiim,  Ana.  89.  X  Ibid,  Am.  SI .  - 
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the  man  himself,  through  this  grace  received,,  is  rightly  said  to 
believe  and  repent."* 

"  This  divine  grace  in  regeneration  does  not  act  upon  men 
like  stocks  and  trees,  nor  take  away  the  properties  of  their  will, 
or  violently  compel  it  while  unwilling ;  but  it  spiritually  quick- 
ens,  heals,  corrects,  and  sweetly,  and  at  the  same  time  power- 
fully inclines  it :  so  that  whereas  before  it  was  wholly  governed 
by  the  rebeUion  and  resistance  of  the  flesh,  now  prompt  and 
sincere  obedience  of  the  spirit  may  begin  to  reign ;  in  which  the 
renewal  of  our  spiritual  will  and  our  liberty  tmly  consist.  And 
unless  the  admirable  Author  of  all  good  should  thus  work  in  us, 
there  could  be  no  hope  to  man  of  rising  from  the  fall  by  that 
free  will,  by  which,  when  standing,  he  fell  into  ruin."  "  But 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  omnipotent  operation  of  God,  where- 
by he  produces  and  supports  our  natural  life,  doth  not  exclude, 
but  require  the  use  of  means,  by  which  God,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  sees  fit  to  exercise  this  his  power ;  so 
this  fore-mentioned  supernatural  power  of  God,  by  which  he 
regenerates  us,  in  no  wise  excludes,  or  sets  aside  the  use  of  the 
Gospel,  which  the  most  wise  God  hath  ordained  as  the  seed  of 
regeneration  and  the  food  of  the  soul.  For  grace  is  conferred 
through  admonitions ;  and  the  more  promptly  we  do  our  duty, 
the  more  illustrious  the  benefit  of  God  who  worketh  in  us,  is 
wont  to  be,  and  the  most  rightly  doth  his  work  proceed.  To 
T;hom  alone,  all  the  glory,  both  of  the  means,  and  their  benefi- 
cial fruits  and  efiicacy,  is  due  for  everlasting.     Amen."t 

The  dependence  of  man,  as  a  sinner,  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  so 
real,  universal  and  absolute,  that  no  human  being  ever  was,  or 
ever  will  be  saved  without  special  grace,  ,The  natural  ability 
which  avails  to  create  obligation,  and  to  bring  on  the  disobedi- 
ent a  just  condemnation,  never  avails,  either  alcme,  or  by  any 
power  of  truth,  or  help  of  man,  to  recover  a  sinner  from  aliena- 
tion to  evangelical  obedience, — because  of  the  inflexible  bias 
of  his  will  to  evil.  The  necessity  of  the  regenerating  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  lies  wholly  in  the  sinfulness  of  man's  heart, 
or  the  obstinate  obhquity  of  his  will,  which  over-rules  and  per- 
verts his  free-agency  only  to  purposes  of  evil.  "  We  are  op- 
pressed with  a  yoke,"  says  Calvin,  <<  but  no  other  than  that  of 
voluntary  servitude.  Therefore  our  servitude  renders  us  raise* 
rable,  and  our  will  renders  us  inexcusable."  It  is  the  same  im- 
potency  of  the  will  to  good,  and  slavery  to  evil,  of  which  Luther 
speaks,  and  all  who  follow  him.  An  obstinate  wiU  demands 
as  really  and  certainly  the  interposition  of  special  divine  iuflu* 

*  Artidet  of  the  Synod  ofDort,  Chap.  iii.  and  It.  Sec.  12. 
t  Synod  of  Dort,  Chap.  iii.  and  iv.  Sec.  16, 17. 
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enoe,  as  if  the  inabilky  were  natural,  though  the  diSer^noe  in 
to  obligation  and  guilt  and  deserved  punishment  » 


mnnite. 


8^   Elxctioh. 


All  the  subjects  of  God's  special  renewing  grace  were  choacD 
in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  they  dioiild 
be  hdy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love,  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace  ;  not  on  principles  of  law  as  meriting  this 
fiivor,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  repentance,  laith,  or  good  works 
foreseen ;  and  yet  not  without  a  wise  reference  to  the  eflect  rf 
this  discriminating  grace  to  corroborate  the  law,  to  deter  finom 
sin,  and  promote  evangelical  obedience. 

9.      PKmiKTBKAHCB. 

*  All  who  have  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have 
truly  accepted  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  is  offered  in  the  CSospd, 
will  persevere  in  holiness  to  the  end  and  be  saved  ;  not  because 
the  falling  away  of  a  saint,  if  left  to  himself,  would  be  impossi- 
ble ;  but  because  the  unchangeable  love,  and  purpose,  and  pro- 
mise of  God,  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  Christ,  and  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  all  make  it  certain  that  he  who  believeth 
shall  be  saved.'  * 

10.  JcBTiriCATioir. 

Justification  includes  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  aad  the  restora- 
tion of  the  diender  to  the  protection  and  privileges  of  an  obedi- 
ent subject  The  meritorious  ground  of  justification  is  the 
atoning  death  and  righteousness  of  Christ  And  this,  by  God's 
appointment,  is  set  to  our  account,  and  becomes  available  to  our 
salvation,  when  it  is  received  and  relied  upon  by  faivh. 

11.  Good  Wors5. 

Good  works  can  never  be  the  meritorious,  cause  of  our  justifi- 
cation, like  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ ;  nor  the  instru- 
mental cause,  like  faith  ;  and  yet  they  are  a  part  of  that  obedi- 
ence which  is  due  to  God,  the  unfailing  effect  of  faith,  and 
indispensable  as  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  repentance,  aind  as 
the  means  of  adorning  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  gkmfyii^ 
God,  and  stopping  the  mouths  of  gainsayers. 

^<  Works  done  by  unregenerate  men,  although  for  the  matltf 
of  them  they  mav  be  things  which  God  commands,  and  of 
good  use  both  to  themselves  and  others ;  yet  because  they  fmy 

•  SeeSjPiiodofDiort 
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ceed  not  from  a  heart  purified  by  foith,  nor  are  done  in  a  right 
manner,  according  to  the  word,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of 
God;  they  are  therefore  sinfiil,  and  cannot  please  God,  or 
make  a  man  meet  to  receive  grace  from  God  f*  nor  can  they 
be  lawfully  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  immediate  repentance, 
or  as'  a  sort  of  minor  obedience  as  good  as  the  sinner  can  ren- 
der, and  as  having  a  promise  of  special  grace  to  help  out  their 
deficiency. 

13.  FuTUKS  State. 

"  God  hath  appointed  a  day,  wherein  he  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  all  power  and  judge- 
ment is  given  of  the  Father ;  in  which  day,  not  only  the  apos- 
tate angels  shall  be  judged,  but  likewise  all  persons,  that  have 
lived  upon  earth,  shall  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds ;  and  to 
receive  according  to  what  they  have  done  in  the  body,  whether 
good  or  eviL"t 

Now  would  it  be  thought  possible  that  ministers  who  are  sub- 
stantially agreed  in  every  one  of  these  articles,  could  regard  one 
atiother  with  suspicion,  fear,  and  aversion  ?  I  suppose  that  we 
must  admit  that  it  can  be  so,  because  it  is  so.  The  reason  is, 
that  we  apply  to  the  explanation  and  vindication  of  these  doc- 
trines different  theories ;  some  of  which  on  either  hand  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  dangerous  tendencies,  and  threatening  to  terminate 
in  the  subversion  of  the  truth. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  secondary  truths  may  in  their  ten- 
dencies affect,  ultimately,  fundamental  truths ;  and  that  every 
man  possesses  the  right  of  judging  for  himself  concerning  those 
tendencies,  and  of  pointing  them  out,  and  guarding  the  com- 
munity against  them.  But  it  is  a  right,  the  exercise  of  which 
18  environed  with  the  greatest  danger,  and  the  perverted  use  of 
which  is  productive  of  the  greatest  evil.  It  may  open  the  door  to 
charges  of  constructive  heresy,  and  fill  the  church  with  alarm 
and  controversy  about  predicted  tendencie^^,  sacrificing  often  the 
existing  peace,  to  guard  against  imaginary  evils.  For  who 
does  not  know  the  high  estimation  in  which  every  man  holds 
his  particular  theory,  and  how  it  rises,  and  amplifies,  and  beau- 
tifies, and  warms  lus  heart,  as  he  gazes  on  it,  till,  in  hb  estima- 
tion, it  becomes  almost  a  fundamental  doctrine. 

Now,  did  all  men  adopt  the  same  theories,  this  conscientious 
hallucination  idling  upon  them,  would  serve  to  bind  them  fiaist^ 

•  CMteMoa  of  Faitb,  Ghtp.  xvL  8m.  7.  f  Ibid.  Cbap.  xniii.  Sec.  1. 
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er  together.  But,  unhappily,  the  moment  we  leave  the  chart  of 
the  fundamentals  and  step  oifr  from  the  king's  highway,  our  the- 
ories, like  the  language  at  Babd,  iromediatdy  iaegin  to  diftr. 
and  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  with  alarming  tokens  of  aber- 
ration, and  multiplying  tendencies  to  heresy ;  until,  mutual  cau- 
tions having  failed,  discussion  commences,  and  then  controversy, 
and  misapprehensbns,  and  wounds,  and  persona]  alienation ; 
until  conscience,  thoroughly  aroused,  comes  in,  and  sounds  the 
trumpet  and  beats  to  arms.  The  truth  is  in  danger — a  hoet  of 
heretical  tendencies  are  rushing  into  being,  and  must  be  met 
upon  the  threshdd.  And  now,  aU  that  is  good  stands  still,  and 
aU  that  is  evil  riots.  The  fundamental  truths,  instead  of  be- 
coming mighty  through  God  by  use,  are  left  behind  with  the 
baggage,  to  be  contended  about  in  this  war  against  lendencies 
— and  revivals  and  benevolent  institutions  stop— while  the  God 
of  peace  and  love  departs. 

Whoever  reads  the  controversial  pamphlets  of  other  genera- 
tions, udl)  be  amused  and  grieved,  to  perceive  how  they  ampli- 
fied the  evil  tendencies  of  each  other's  specidations,  and  disquiet- 
ed themselves  and  others,  in  eflbrts,  to  prevent  evik  which  never 
came  to  pass.  The  opinions  of  Edwards,  and  Bellamy,  and 
Smalley,  and  West,  wluch  have  marched  in  the  van  of  our  glo- 
rious revivals,  have,  as  you  know,  descended  to  us  through 
ranks  of  opposition  and  notes  of  alarm,  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed Arminian  tendencies. 

The  mistake  originates  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  truth 
more  safe  than  the  condition  of  human  nature  admits  of,  not 
only  to  secure  existing  purity,  but  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of 
enor.     But  while  sanctified  minds  admit  of  an  agreement  in 
fundamentals,   experience    shows  that  they  will  not  endure 
a    minute    agreement    in    respect    to    theoretic    exposition. 
There,  the  more  unity  is  insisted  on,  the  mwe  revul^on  and 
discrepancy  is  created — and  there  is  no  alternative  consistenl 
with  peace,  but  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  with  a  mag- 
nanimous charity,  which  hopeth  all  things,  instead  of  fearing 
all  things ;  and,  if  there  be  danger,  as  no  doubt  there  may  be ; 
the  higbe^it  security,  as  I  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  giving  all 
possible  efficacy   to  fundamental    truths    in  preaching,    reli- 
gious education,  revivals  and  missions ;   creating  such  a  river 
as  shall  make  it  difficult  for  theorists  to  get  out  of  its  channel, 
and  moving  with  such  a  blessed  momentum,  that  if  Uiey  seem 
to  stray  out  on  the  right  or  left,  it  shall  soon  draw  them  back 
upon  its  bosom,  and  carry  all  resistless  in  its  own  benevolent 
career. 

The  united  light  and  power  of  the  church  will  never  be 
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luraed  OQ  this  dark  world,  till  Satan  haa  lost  his  power  of  em- 
broiliag  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  about  little  things,  while  they 
are  tLgrecd  in  respect  to  every  article  of  that  heavenly  armor, 
before  which  he  is  destined  to  fait;  and  whenever  the  time  shall 
oome  that  the  fundamentals  unite  us,  and,  theories  cannot  divide, 
then  his  power  is  broken,  and  the  millennium  is  at  the  door. 

Lyman  Bbecher. 

£afC#ii,  Jtugugt  26, 183S. 


DR.  WOODS's   SECOND   LETTER    TO  DR.   BEEGHER. 
DSAB  BROTHSai 

As  you  have  given  me  opportunity  to  peruse  your  second 
letter  in  manuscript,  I  hasten  to  make  a  brief  reply. 

We  have  already  remeurked  freely  on  the  importance  of  care- 
ildly  tracing  out  and  avoiding  the  causes  of  unnecessary  con- 
troversy. But  to  prevent  all  occasion  of  recurring  to  the  subject 
again,  I  subjoin  a  few  hints  in  this  place. 

A  fondness  far  novel  terms  and  phrases  in  theology  has 
often  been  the  occasion  of  fruitless  debate.  If  our  belief  on 
any  subject  corresponds  with  the  common  belief,  why  should 
we  not  express  our  belief  in  the  common  way  ?  Our  departing 
materially  from  the  language  in  common  use  will  be  very  Uke- 
ly  to  make  the  impression,  that  we  have  departed  from  the 
common  faith.  Of  course,  it  will  excite  painful  apprehensions 
in  the  minds  of  our  brethren,  and  lead  them,  from  the  purest 
motives,  to  stand  forth  as  our  opponents.  But  suppose  the  com- 
mon phraseology  is  so  misunderstood,  that  our  using  it  will  in 
all  probability  convey  erroneous  ideas  to  the  minds  of  others. 
Shall  we  still  use  it  7  I  answer ;  iu  ordinary  cases,  still  use 
the  common  phraseology,  but  take  special  pains  to  explain  it, 
and  bring  others  rightly  to  understand  it.  In  this  way  we 
shall  generally  succeed  much  better  in  guarding  against  mis- 
take and  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  than  by  in- 
troducing new  terms  and  phrases.  We  well  know  that  the 
Christian  community  are  not  easily  induced  to  change  the  cus- 
tomary forms  of  speech.  They  are  tenacious  of  common  usage, 
especially  when  associated  with  the  sacredness  of  religion.  If 
we  change,  a  few  may  follow  us ;  but  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity will  look  upon  us  with  suspicion,  and  by  giving  way  to 
prejudice,  will  bar  their  minds  against  the  good  influence  which 
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we  may  wish  to  exert  upon  them.  Except  in  extmofdmuy 
cases,  I  much  prefer  the  method  above  suggested,  that  is,  re- 
taining  the  common  language,  with  special  care  to  correct  m»» 
takes  and  establish  the  right  meaning.  On  this  subject,  Ed- 
wards and  Fuller,  authors  whom  we  both  esteem  so  highly, 
pursued  a  course  marked  out  by  Christian  wisdom,  and  worthy 
to  be  imitated  by  all  who  publicly  advocate  the  cause  of  truth. 

I  am,  indeed,  no  stickler  for  technical  terms  and  set  phrases 
in  theolo^,  especially  for  those  which  are  not  according  to  the 
word  of  God.  A  bigotted  adherence  to  such  terms  and  phrases 
is  a  hinderance  to  improvement,  and  too  often  a  cloak  for  igno- 
rance and  error.  But  there  are  words  and  phrases,  which  are 
altogether  proper,  and  specially  convenient,  and  which  have  a 
definite  sense  in  religious  discourse ;  such  as  Trinity,  depravity, 
atonement,  election,  regeneration,  divine  sovereignty,  the  spe- 
cial influence  of  the  Spirit,  justification,  Sec.  Some  of  these  ai« 
Scripture  terms,  and  some  not ;  but  they  are  all  suited  to  ex- 
press important  Scriptural  trutlis.  Now  for  any  one  who  adopts 
the  doctrines  commonly  marked  by  these  terms,  studioudy  to 
avoid  them  and  to  substitute  new  terms,  would  betray  an  un- 
pardonable affectation  of  novelty,  and  naturally  lead  us  to  think 
that  he  had  renounced  the  common  faith. — "Appropriate 
terms,"  says  Robert  Hall,  "  become  the  surest  safeguard  of  ideas, 
insomuch  that  a  truth  which  is  never  announced  but  in  a  circu- 
itous form,  will  either  have  no  hdd,  or  a  very  feeble  one  on  the 
public  mind.  The  anxiety  with  whicti  the  precise,  the  appro- 
priate term  is  avoided,  bespeaks  a  shrinking,  a  timidity,  a  distrust 
with  relation  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  it,  which  will  be  interpret- 
ed as  equivalent  to  a  disavowal."  I  would  press  this  thought, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  many  evils  are  likely  to  arise  to 
the  cause  of  truth  firom  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the  commoii 
phraseol(^  of  religious  books  and  of  the  religious  world.  It  is 
however  a  still  greater  offence,  for  any  one  to  retain  the  com- 
mon phraseology,  and  thus  make  a  show*  of  holding  the  com- 
mon &ith,  when  in  reality  he  rejects  it.  If  the  former  is  un- 
pardonable affectation,  this  is  unpardonable  deception. 

Another  fault  of  common  occurrence  and  of  very  hurtful  ten- 
dency, is,  the  use  of  rash  and  unguarded  language.  Wheth- 
er thi^  fault  arises  from  an  excess  of  ardor,  or  fix)m  a  culpaUe 
recklessness  of  character,  or  from  the  want  of  a  nice  discern- 
ment, or,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  from  a  deep  impressioD 
of  a  particular  portion  of  divine  truth,  and  a  desire  to  impress  it 
powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  others ;  it  b  the  occasion  of  no 
small  mischief,  and  ought  to  be  watchfully  avoided  by  aU  who 
would  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  usefiilness.    The  exam- 
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pies  of  the  most  disiinguished  preachers  and  writers  show  it  to 
be  altogether  practicable  to  use  the  most  vivid  and  powerful 
language,  without  any  degree  of  rashness  or  indiscretion. 

A  word  as  to  one  more  fault,  and  then  I  have  done  with 
these  general  remarks ; — I  mean  the  fault  of  appearing  to 
differ  from  others,  when  there  is  really  no  difference ;  or  of  put* 
ting  on  the  appearance  of  greater  di&erence  than  actually  ex* 
ists.  This  may  arise  from  some  eccentricity  of  character,  or 
from  a  disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  giving  false  alarms ; 
which  bves  agitation  and  uproar,  the  noise  of  war,  if  not 
its  violence  and  desolation  ; — an  attribute  of  character  very  un- 
desirable, and  not  a  little  mysterious. 

I  come  now  to  your  statement  of  fundamental  doctrines,  in 
which  I  cordially  agree  with  you.  I  apprehetid  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  ministers  of  the  Orthodox  Congr^ational  church 
in  New  England,  together  with  most,  if  not  all  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  through  the  Un\^  States,  will  give  their 
fiill#assent  to  this  statement.  The  cordial  belief  of  these  doc- 
trines is,  I  think,  a  solid  basis  of  ministerial  fellowship  and  co» 
operation,  though  there  may  be  a  variety  of  opinions  on  other 
subjects,  and  on  some  subjects  which  are  by  no  means  unim* 
portant. 

I  am  specially  gratified  that,  in  exhibiting  the  essential  arti* 
des  of  our  common  faith,  you  have  so  far  adopted  the  language 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  the  Synod  of 
Dort.  I  cannot  read  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Cate- 
chisms of  the  Presbyterian  church  without  a  lively  impression 
of  the  ability,  and  the  correct  and  well-balanced  judgement  of 
those  excellent  men  who  composed  them.  And  as  to  the.  arti- 
cles of  religion  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  I 
know  not  by  whom  they  were  ever  expressed  more  lucidly,  or 
with  greater  theoretic  and  practical  correctness,  or  more  skill- 
fully guarded  against  misapprehensbn  and  abuse.  No  one 
can  pretend  that  these  or  any  other  human  productions  are  in- 
capable of  improvement,  or  entirely  free  from  mistakes.  The 
best  uninspired  men  are  fallible ;  and  nothing  which  they  have 
written,  or  can  write,  is  or  ever  will  be  entitled  to  our  implicit 
confidence.  What  I  have  said  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
and  the  Synod  of  Dort,  I  widi  may  be  understood  with  this 
qualification.  But  after  saying  this,  I  am  constrained  to  add, — 
how  defective,  crude,  and  Ulogical,  as  well  as  unscriptural,  are 
many  modem  statements  of  doctrine,  compared  with  the  vene- 
rable symbols  just  referred  to !  As  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned, 
the  ministers  and  churches  of  New  England  early  adopted  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  it  is  the  only  Confea- 
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flion  which  has  ever  been  publicly  adopted  ia  New  England. 
The  use  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  in  fiuniiies  and  churches 
has,  in  my  judgement,  been  immensely  beneficial  in  its  inflit- 
ence.  I  believe  it  has  been  among  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing  apostasy,  and  of  preserving  purity,  union,  and  prosperity,  in 
this  part  of  Christ's  kingdom.  While  I  would  not  cease  to  Uess 
God  for  the  propitious  events  of  the  present  day,  especially  for 
the  increased  attention  given  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  in- 
struction of  youth  ;  it  is  my  serious  conviction,  that  we  sbooid 
have  a  still  brighter  prospect  of  the  prevalence  of  a  pure  and 
scriptural  faith,  and  of  the  increase  of  piety,  if,  in  addition  to  a 
more  diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  people  in  general,  especially 
churches,  Bible  classes,  and  theological  students  would  give  dae 
attention  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  the  longer  as  wdl  as 
the  shorter,  together  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  if  min- 
isters would  make  it  a  part  of  their  public  work,  to  ezfriain  the 
principles  of  religion  as  tl^iere  set  forth. 

Some  expressions  there  are  indeed  in  these  summaries  cf 
doctrine,  which  are  generally,  in  New  England,  deemed  ex- 
ceptionable. But.  it  has  for  some  time  b^  a  question  with 
me,  whether,  in  the  construction  which  has  frequently  beoi 
put  upon  the  language  of  these  symbols,  and  of  many  of  the 
Mer  theological  works,  the  established  rules  of  interpretation 
have  been  duly  regarded.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
rules  is,  that  we  should  take  into  account  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  the  writer,  the  manner  in  which  words  and  phrases 
were  used  when  he  wrote,  the  errors  against  which  he  wished 
to  guard,  and  the  mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning  which  was 
common  in  the  class  of  men,  to  which  he  belonged ;  in  a  word, 
that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
the  writer.  The  neglect  of  this  rule  has  led  to  numberless 
mistakes  respecting  the  theological  lxx)ks  and  Confessions  of  ' 
Faith,  written  by  the  early  Protestant  Divines. 

My  attachment  to  the  Catechism  and  the  religious  books, 
which,  from  my  earliest  years,  I  was  taught  to  reverence,  I 
have  endeavored  to  guard  against  any  mixture  of  bigotry,  being 
fully  aware  that  this  tends  to  produce  narrowness  of  feeling,  and 
to  prevent  improvement.  Most  heartily  would  I  welcome  every 
ray  of  new  lignt  which  may  shine  upon  the  great  sub  ecis  of  rev- 
elation. For  while  I  regard  the  unchangeable  word  of  God 
as  a  perfect  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  I  believe 
that  our  perception  of  its  truths,  and  our  manner  of  explaining 
and  enforcing  them,  admit  of  vast  improvement.  And  although, 
in  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  their  abil- 
ity to  defend  and  illustrate  its  doctrinal  and  practical  principles, 
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the  dder  Divines  seem  to  me  far  superior  (o  the  generality  of 
late  tbeoiogisal  writers,  whether  in  Europe  or  America ;  I  can- 
not but  think  that  some  real  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
last  century,  in  the  right  understanding  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, and  in  the  right  mode  of  setting  forth  its  truths  for  the  con- 
version a(  sinners  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  And  it  is  my 
persuasion,  though  some  may.  regard  it  as  partiality  or  weak;* 
nesB,  that  this  progress  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  labors  of  those 
wiuxn  we  call  New  England  Divines ;  and  I  am  supported  in 
this  persuasion  by  some  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  divine  truth 
in  Great  Britain.  But  while  I  say  this,  I  am  ready  to  deplore 
whatever  has  been  among  us  of  erroneous  opinion,  and  of  un- 
christian feeling  and  practice.  I  cherish  the  pleasing  hope,  that 
the  multitude  of  young  men  who  have  recently  entered  the 
ministry,  or  are  now  preparing  for  it,  will  seek  and  obtain  larg- 
&r  measures  of  divine  illumination,  than  their  predecessors,  and 
that,  in  the  happy  results  of  their  studies  and  labors,  they  will 
exceed  all  former  generations. 

Your  statement  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  aflbrds 
me  peculiar  satisfection,  not  only  because  it  doe@,  in  my  view, 
entirely  accord  with  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  because  it  is  very 
unambiguous,  lucid,  and  comprehensive.  In  point  of  particu- 
larity also,  it  is,  1  think,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  intended. 

But  all  statements  of  this  kind,  such  as  We  find  in  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,  and  Heads  of  Doctrine,  though  very  important 
as  exhibiting  summary  and  connected  views  of  Christianity^ 
and  as  helping  to  mark  and  perpetuate  a  true  Scriptural  fiuth, 
are  still  mere  outlines  or  sketches,  which  are  not  by  themselves 
calculated  to  make  a  iuU  impression  of  divine  truth,  or  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  man's  salvation ;  like  a  skeleton, 
which  shows  us  the  frame-work  of  man,  but  is  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  purposes  of  life  and  action.  It  wants  flesh  and  blood, 
nerves  and  sinews,  intelligence,  feeling,  and  the  principle  of 
life  and  motion.  An  outline  of  Christianity  is  not  Chinstianity 
itself,  that  Uving  body  of  truth,  which  God  has  given  us.  In 
the  Scriptures  we  see  Christianity  in  its  genuine,  original,  in- 
spired form,  as  it  came  from  God.  And  in  relation  to  the  ends 
in  view,  this  form  of  Christianity  is  perfect.  But  here,  as  in  the 
natural  world,  the  good  which  God  designs,  cannot  be  fully  ac- 
complished without  eflTort  on  our  part  An  agency  is  demanded  of 
us,  commensurate  with  all  our  powers.  We  must  diligently  apply 
ourselves  to  the  business,  first,  of  understanding  the  principles  of 
our  religion,  and  then  of  explaining  them,  and  impressing  them 
upon  the  hearts  of  others.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways ; 
but  in  no  way  so  fully  and  efficiently  as  in  the  living  ministry. 
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Here  Christian  doctrinee,  which  a  CoDfesBioii  of  Faith  preaents 
in  general  propoeitions,  are  filled  out,  iUufltrated,  carefully  quab- 
fied  and  balanced,  guarded  against  misapprehension,  and  ap> 
plied  to  the  conscience  and  heart.  As  you,  my  brotber,  lune 
long  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  wkh  a 
success  for  which  you  will  have  abundant  reason  to  Ueas  God 
forever,  I  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  our  correspondeiioe,  yon 
will  bring  out  the  results  of  your  reiectioos  and  your  expmence^ 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  exhibiting  evangelical  doctrine,  and  of 
adapting  it  to  the  ever-varying  circumstances  of  individuals^  aa 
that  it  may  indeed  be  the  power  of  God  to  salvation. 

We  have  now  before  us  what  we  regard  as  the  leading,  fan- 
damental  doctrines  of  the  (gospel,  in  which  tkere  is,  as  we  think, 
an  affreeraent  among  Orthodox  ministers.  But  there  aie  poiniB 
which  are  peculiarly  interesting  at  the  ptesent  day,  and  on 
which  there  is  no  small  difference  of  opinion,  and  no  small  de- 
bate. As  it  is  the  plan  of  our  correspondence  to  enter  now  an 
the  consideration  of  these  points,  withbcdding  nothing  which 
we  deem  important,  and  insisting  upon  nothing  which  is  trifling ; 
and  as  such  an  undertaking  is  diflicuk  in  itself,  and  is  reoderad 
doubly  so  by  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day ;  may  it 
please  God  graciously  to  vouchsafe  to  us  tnat  wisdom  wbidi  ia 

Eofitable  to  direct,  so  that  our  endeavors  may  be  accqteble  in 
s  sight  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  church. 

Leonard  Woods. 

jtMlffMT,  l%»ol»  Summary ^  Jktg.  30, 1838. 
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The  object  of  my  remarks  on  Dr.  Taylor's  letter  to  Dr.  Hawes, 
was  to  show,  not  that  Dr.  Taylor  had  renounced  any  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  Calvinism,  but  ^'  that  his  theories  do  involve 
principles  subversive  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  impor- 
tant doctrines  of  his  creed."  If  this  attempt  is,  as  Dr.  Taylor 
avers,  '^  an  utter  failure,"  it  is  owing  to  one  of  two  things,viz :  I 
have  either  misapprehended  and  misrepresented  his  theories — or 
I  have  reasoned  inconclusively  in  my  deductions.  The  question 
now  is,  has  Dr.  Taylor  convicted  me  of  either  ?  The  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  nothing  which  he  has  said,  is  at  all  rele- 
vant to  the  case,  any  farther  Uian  it  bears  on  one  or  the  other 
of  these  points.    liet  us  then  try  the  question  in  relation  to 
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each  of  the  topics  which  have  been  brought  under  discussion. 

1.     The  doctrine  of  decrees. 

Dr.  Taylor  says  in  his  creed,  "  I  believe  that  the  eternal  pur- 
poses of  God  extend  to  all  actual  events,  sin  not  excepted  ;  or 
that  God  foreordains  whatsoever  comes  to  pass." 

What  I  have  attempted  to  show  is,  that  he  has  advanced 
theories  which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  this  article  of  his 
creed,  and  which,  if  adhered  to,  must  ultimately  displace  it  as 
€Ui  article  of  belief.  For  example,  I  have  understood  him  to 
advance  the  theory,  that  God  could  not  have  prevented  all 
sin  or  the  present  degree  of  sin  in  a  moral  system.  He 
claims,  I  am  aware,  that  he  has  proposed  this  theory  only  as  a 
supposition — that  he  has  not  affirmed  it  to  be  true,  nor  pre- 
tended that  it  is  capable  of  direct  proof.  Still,  however,  he  has 
made  it  the  basis  of  his  reasoning,  and  in  every  argument,  and 
in  every  illustration,  he  has  assumed  it  as  true.  He  has  more- 
over endeavored  to  establish  its  truth,  both  by  direct  argument, 
and  by  attempting  to  overthrow  the  opposite  theory. 

And  here  let  it  be  particularly  noted,  that  if  this  theory  is  not 
true,  the  converse  of  it  is  true ; — that  is,  God  could  have  pre- 
vented  all  sin  in  a  moral  system — or,  he  could  not.  One  of* 
these  positions  must  be  true.  Consequently,  he  who  asserts  one 
of  them  to  be  false,  does,  at  the  same  time,  assert  the  other  to 
be  true  ;  and  he  who  attempts  to  overthrow  one  of  them,  or  to 
show  that  it  is  unworthy  of  belief,  does,  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  other,  or  to  show  that  it  is  worthy  of  be- 
Uef. 

Now,  what  has  Dr.  Taylor  said  in  regard  to  the  theory  that 
God  could  have  prevented  all  sin  in  a  w^oral  system '.'  He 
has  said,  that  "  it  is  a  groundless  assumption, ''^an  assumption. 
the  proof  of  which  "  bids  defiance  to  the  powers  of  human  rea- 
son,"— that  "  no  one  has  a  right  to  assert  it,  or  even  to  think 
it," — that  it  "  ought  never  to  l^e  made  the  basis  of  an  objection, 
or  an  argument," — that  "  so  long  as  (it)  is  admitted  and  rea- 
soned upon,  (it)  must  leave  the  subject  involved  in  insuperable 
difficulties," — ^and  that  it  must  l>e  dismir?sed  from  the  mind,  be- 
fore "  the  character  and  government  of  God  (can)  be  shown  to 
be  free  from  embarrassment."  What,  then,  mu^t  be  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's opinion  of  the  opposite  theory  7  Why,  verily,  that  it  is  not 
a  groundless  assumption — that  it  oucfht  to  be  admitted  and  rea- 
soned upon,  and  be  received  and  relied  on  as  the  true  theory. 
1  ask  Dr.  Taylor,  if  he  can  possibly  conceive  of  any  other  al- 
ternative ?  If  the  theory  which  he  calls  in  question  be  not  true, 
the  one  which  he  suggests,  certainly  is  true.  .  If,  then,  he  dis- 
believes the  one,  must  he  not  believe  the  other  ?     And  if  he 
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undertakes  to  refute  the  one,  does  he  not  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  other  ? 

If  he  should  say,  that  although  one  or  the  other  must  be  true, 
yet  he  does  not  pretend  to  say  which — ^he  has  no  belief  on  the 
subject — either  of  them  may  be  true,  for  aught  he  can  teQ — I 
would  then  ask,  why  he  calls  one  "  a  groundless  aasumpdon," 
and  "  a  groundless  and  pernicious  theory,"  which  "^  involves 
many  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  absurdities  and  contradicUons," 
while  he  reasons  upon  the  other  as  if  it  were  true  ?  Has  he  a 
right  to  affirm  that  a  thecMry  is  groundless  and  pernicious,  wheo 
he  knows  not  but  it  may  be  true ;  and  especially  when  he  does 
not  even  profess  to  believe  that  it  is  false  ? 

Dr.  Taylor  informs  us  that  he  proposed  his  theory  as  ^'a 
point  of  rest  to  the  mind,  in  relinquishing  a  groundless  and 
pernicious  theory.''  But  how  can  it  present  a  point  of  rest  to 
the  mind,  unless  it  be  regarded  as  true  l  Can  the  mind  give 
up  one  theory  as  groundless  and  pernicious,  and  then  rest  in 
the  only  conceivable  theory  different  from  this,  as  having  a 
bare  possibility  of  truth  ?  Can  a  man  be  very  certain  that  he 
is  not  sick,  and  yet  regard  it  not  '^  as  an  aaual,"  but  only  '^  pos- 
sible" truth,  that  he  is  in  health  ? 

Now,  in  view  of  what  Dr.  Taylor  has  said  in  regard  to  the 
theory  that  God  could  have  prevented  all  sin  in  a  moral 
system,  is  it  unjust  to  represent  him  as  having  advanced  and 
endeavored  to  establish  the  opposite  theory  ?  Suppose  a  man 
should  say  that  the  position  which  affirms  the  existence  of  a 
God,  is  a  groundless  assumption — an  assumption,  which,  so 
long  as  it  is  admitted  and  reasoned  upon,  involves  the  subject 
in  insuperable  difficulties,  absurdities,  and  contradictions; — 
should  I  be  guilty  of  slander,  in  pronouncing  that  man  an 
Atheist  ?  Suppose  a  man  should  affirm,  that  all  proof  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  rests  on  a  groundless  assumption ; 
— should  I  do  him  an  injury  to  say  that  he  denies  their  'uxspt- 
ration  ? 

Again — Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  I  have  said  that  the  theory  which 
affirms  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good^ 


*  What  is  the  theory  which  aflSnns  that  tin  is  the  nectBuary  muant  of  tkt  _ 
^[ood  f  I  fit  be  what  Dr.  Taylor  sometimes  represents  it  to  be,  viz.  that  sia  in  its 
■ature  tends  to  good — and  that  when  sinners  commit  sin,  "Otey  do  the  beat  thing  f4ef 
<an  do ;"  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  when  thev  commit  sin,  they  do  their  dnty, 
and  of  course  do  not  sin  at  all ; — so  iiir  from  beinr  "a  common  asMimpUon,"  it  b  a 


Tliey 

Taylor  says  he  does  not  den^,  bat  admits, ''  that  God  overrules  sin,  and  brings  good 
out  of  &e  evil  by  counteract  mg  its  tendencies."  They  suppose  that  be  so  overmles  i^ 
that  he  will  brine  to  pass,  eventually,  a  ^ater  amount  ofeood,  than  would  have  beea 
realized  if  sin  bad  never  existed.    This  is  the  theory  of  Bellamy,  of  Hopkins,  and  of 
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cannot  be  proved  to  be  true,  and  have  attempted  to  show  that 
the  arguments  used  to  support  it  are  inconclusive — ^that  it  is  in- 
capable of  proof — that  there  are  apparently  unanswerable  ob- 
jections against  it"  Yet  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Woods  he  says,  "  If 
God  can  secure  universal  holiness,  and  if  universal  holiness 
would  result  in  the  highest  happiness,  then  why  does  he  not 
secure  universal  hoUness?  This  is  the  question  for  Dr.  Woods 
to  answer.  No  alternative  remains,  but  either  to  admit 
that  sin^  in  respect  to  the  divine  prevention^  is  incidental  to 
the  best  system,  or  to  adhere  to  the  position  that  sin,  in  every 
instance  of  its  occurrence,  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  holiness 
in  its  stead," — that  is,  (unless  he  means  to  misrepresent  the  sen- 
timents of  his  opponents,)  sin,  in  every  instance  of  its  occur- 
rence, wiU  be  so  overruled  and  counteracted  in  its  tendencies, 
as  to  be  made  ultimately  the  means  of  the  greatest  good. 

Here,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  Dr.  Taylor  asserts  in  the 
most  positive  terms,  that  the  theory  which  he  rejects,  or  the  one 
which  he  proposes  as  '*  a  point  of  rest  to  the  mind,"  must  be 
true,  and  that  we  must  admit  the  one  or  the  other.  If  we  re- 
ject one,  "  no  alternative  remains^  but  to  admit  the  other. 
Consequently,  unless  Dr.  Taylor  does  admit  what  he  csdls  'Hhe 
revolting  dogma,"  and  the  "  groundless  and  pernicious  theory" 
that  sin  is  tho  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  goody — a 
Iheory  which  he  says  "  cannot  be  proved,"  and  against  which 
^^  there  are,  apparently,  unanswerable  objections,"  he  must  ad- 
here to  the  position,  that  sin,  in  respect  to  the  divine  preven- 
tion, is  incidental  to  the  system  ; — ^in  other  words,  that  God 
could  not  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system. 

Besides — Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  We  do  not  distort  the  views  of 
our  opponents.  God,  they  maintain,  permits  sin,  when  he  can 
prevent  all  sin,  and  when  he  would  prevent  it,  were  it  not  for 
showing  his  mercy  and  justice  by  means  of  it.*  Revolting  as 
the  dogma  is  in  its  real  form  and  aspect,  its  advocates  must  do- 
fend  it  as  it  is."  Who  can  read  this  statement  and  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  whether  the  writer  meant  to  maintain  and 

the  Orthodox  generally.  In  this  sense  only,  have  fhey  mainlainecl  that  sin  is  the  ac- 
cessary means  of  the  greatest  good.  But  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  To  spy  that  a  thing  must 
be  tnemded  or  counteracted  in  all  its  tendencies  (o  secure  a  good  result,  and  eiso  that 
it  it  the  neteM$ary  meant  of  that  result,  is  a  cMitradiction.'^  1  shall  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  this  declaration  is  true.  My  only  remark  is,  that  if  it  be  true,  then  none  of  tba 
Orthodox  have  ever  maintained  the  theory  that  tin  U  the  neeeteary  means  of  the  great- 
est good,  and  Dr.  Tajrlor  is  enturely  mistaken  when  he  sa3rs  it  is  **  a  coounon  assnmp- 
tioo.''  For  he  may  be  challenged  to  show  that  any  OrtHodox  divine  ever  maintained 
that  sin  it  the  means  of  good,  except  as  it  is  '*  omrnded  and  counUraeted  in  its  tendea- 


*  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath  and  make  his  power  known,  endured 
Krilfa  much  long-suffering,  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction ;  and  that  he  might 
wake  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  oo  the  resseJa  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  pre* 
pared  onto  glory.''    Paul. 
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defend  the  position  that  God  cannot  prevent  all  sin  in  the  moni 
universe  ? 

Further — Dr.  Woods  had  stated,  that  "  God  does  not  do  «?- 
ery  thing  he  can  to  make  his  creatures  virtuous  and  happy.^ 
At  this  declaration,  Dr.  Taylor  professes  to  be  exceedingly 
shocked.  He  says,  ^^  A  benevolent  God  does  not  do  tch€U  he 
can  to  make  his  creatures  virtuous  and  happy  1  We  think 
that  tliis  position  might  be  i^afely  left  to  answer  for  itsdf.'^ 
What  is  this  but  a  virtual  declaration,  that  to  his  mind,  it  was 
a  perfectly  plain  case,  that  a  benevolent  God  must  do  erery 
thing  he  can  to  make  all  his  creatures  \drtuous  and  happy, 
and  that  since  he  has  not  made  them  all  virtuous  and  happy, 
it  must  be  because  he  cannot? 

Once  more — In  the  note  to  the  sermon  in  which  he  first  pro- 
posed this  theory,  he  has  a  formal  argument  by  which  he  at- 
tempts to  establish  its  truth.  He  says,  '^  Would  not  a  moral 
universe  of  perfect  holinecis,  and  of  course,  of  perfect  happinesB, 
be  happier  and  better  than  one  comprising  sin  and  its  liiiseries  1 
And  must  not  infinite  benevolence  accomplish  all  the  good  it 
can  ?  Would  not  a  benevolent  God  then,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible TO  HIM  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  THINGS,  have  secured  the 
existence  of  universal  holiness  in  his  moral  kingdom  ?"  Here 
is  a  direct  argument,  (founded,  it  is  true,  on  an  as?5umptioii  of 
the  point  in  debate,)  to  prove  that  the  reason  why  God  has  not 
prevented  sin,  and  secured  universal  holiness  in  his  moral  king-> 
dom  is,  that  it  was  not  "  possible  to  him  in  the  nature 
OF  THINGS."  Nor  is  this  all.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  those 
who  deny  this  position  are  guilty  of  Umiting  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  asks,  "  Who  does  most  reverence  to  God,  he  who 
supposes  that  God  would  have  prevented  all  sin  in  his  moral 
universe,  but  caitld  not ;— or  he  who  affirms  that  he  could 
have  prevented  it,  but  would  not  ?" 

Now,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  how  Dr.  Taylor  could  say, 
"  I  have  advanced  no  theory  which  professes  to  assign  the  ac- 
tual reason  of  the  fact  that  sin  exists,"  I  shall  leave  it  for  him 
to  explain.     I'o  me,  it  is  utterly  inexplicable. 

But  supposing  that  Dr.  Taylor  has  propounded  his  theory 
only  as  an  hj^thesis,  or  possible  truth ;  yet  if  it  is  inconsisCent 
with  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  it  must  tend  directly  to  subvert 
that  article  of  his  creed  : — for  how  can  he  consistently  believe 
a  doctrine,  while  he  strenuously  maintains  that  a  theory  utterty 
inconsistent  with  it,  may  be  true.  Suppose  a  man  should  say, 
it  may  be  true,  though  I  will  not  affirm  it  positively,  that  Jesos 
Christ  is  a  mere  man ; — could  he  consistendy  and  undoubting- 
ly  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?    Or  suppose  a  num 
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ehould  believe  it  may  be  true,  that  all  men  will  finally  be  re- 
stored to  holiness  and  happiness ; — couH  he  believe,  without 
wavering,  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  ?  Just  so  far  as 
he  believes  that  the  one  may  be  true,  he  must  believe  that  the 
other  may  be  false. 

Again — Dr.  Taylor  has  said,  "  I  do  believe  that  it  may  be 
true,  that  God,  all  things  considered^  prefers  holiness  to  sin  in 
all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place."  This  I  have  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  the  position,  that  God  does  prefer,  all 
things  considered^  that  sin  should  not  exist.  But  Dr.  Taylor 
professes  to  regard  this  as  a  misrepresentation.  He  says,  ^^  But 
I  ask  Dr.  Tyler  when  or  where  I  have  said  that  God  prefers, 
all  things  considered^  that  sin  should  not  exist.  Nothing  like 
it.  I  said  that  God,  all  things  considered,  may  prefer  holi- 
ness to  sin  in  every  instance  ;  and  Dr.  Tyler  strangely  substi- 
tutes for  this  the  position,  that  God  does  not  prefer  the  existence 
of  sin  on  any  account." 

Now,  I  would  ask,  if,  in  all  the  instances  in  which  sin  takes 
place,  holiness  should  exist  in  its  stead,  would  there  be  any  sin 
in  existence  ?  And  if  God  does  prefer,  all  things  considered^ 
holiness  to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place, 
IS  not  this  the  same  as  to  prefer,  all  things  considered^  that  sin 
should  not  exist  in  any  instance  How  is  it  possible  for  God 
to  prefer,  "  on  any  account,^^  the  existence  of  sin,  m  any  in- 
stance, if,  all  things  considered,  that  is,  on  all  accounts,  he 
prefers  something  else  in  its  stead,  in  all  instances  ?  Will 
Dr.  Taylor  be  so  good  as  to  inform  us  ?  Until  he  shall  do  it,  I 
shall  continue  to  maintain,  that  his  statement  is  equivalent  to 
the  position,  that  God  does,  all  things  considered,  prefer  that 
sin  should  not  exist. 

The  reader  can  now  judge,  whether  I  have  given  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  theories  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  relation  to  the  topic 
under  consideration. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  have  I  reasoned  conclusively  in  my  de< 
ductions. 

I  said,  '^  If  it  be  true  that '  God,  all  things  considered,  fM«- 
fers  holiness  to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes 
place ;'  it  cannot  be  true  that  God  has  purposed  or  foreordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass : — for,  according  to  this  representa- 
tion, it  was  from  eternity  Grod's  will  or  choice,  all  things 
considered,  that  sin  should  not  exist  in  a  single  instance. 
Consequently,  it  could  not,  in  any  sense,  be  his  purpose  or 
choice  that  it  should  exist  To  say  that  God  prefers,  cUl  things 
considered,  that  sin  should  not  exist,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
say  that  he  has  purposed  or  foreordained  that  it  shall  eidaiy 
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is  a  palpable  contradiction.    It  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  God 
chooses,  and  does  not  chouse  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time.'' 

To  this  Dr.  Taylor  replies,  "To  prefer  the  best  system, 
whose  excellence  does  not  depend  on  sin,  but  on  its  own  merits 
in  other  respects,  and  notwithstanding  the  certain  foreseen  ex- 
istence of  sin,  does  not  imply  a  contradictory  preference  of  dn 
to  hoUness : — for  it  is  not  in  either  case  sin  that  is  the  ob- 
ject OF  PREFERENCE."  Very  true — this  is  what  I  maintain;. 
that,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  sin  is  not  the  object  of 
f reference^  and  consequently  it  b  not  tbe  object  of  a  divine 
purpose  or  decree  ;  and  it  is  not  true,  that  God  hath  foreor- 
dained whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Whatever  Grod  has  ptar- 
posed  or  foreordained,  be  does  in  some  sense  prefer  ;  and  to 
say  that  he  has  purposed  that  sin  shall  exist  in  all  instances  in 
which  it  does  exist,  and  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  he  prefers, 
all  things  considered,  that  something  else  should  exist  in  its 
stead,  in  every  instance,  is  to  my  mind  a  manifest  contradictioiL 
r^or  has  Dr.  Taylor  shown  that  it  is  not  a  contradiction.* 

The  sense  in  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  God  to  have  de- 
creed the  existence  of  sin,  will  be  seen  by  attending  to  scHne  of 
his  illustrations.     Notice  the  following. 

"  The  wheels  of  a  watch  are  a  necessary  means  of  regulat- 
ing the  motion  of  its  hands ;  the  friction  of  those  wheels,  is 
necessarily  incidental  to  the  existence  of  such  a  machine.  E^ch 
wheel  in  its  character  of  a  means,  constitutes  an  integral  part 
of  the  system  of  machinery,  devised  and  executed  by  the  artist 
Friction  is  no  part  of  that  system  ;  it  is  an  evil  to 
which  he  submits,  a  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  his  skill,  re- 
sulting from  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  tbe  watch  is 
made.  The  direct  tendency  of  every  wheel,  if  properly  adjust- 
ed, is  to  produce  the  desired  result.  Tliere  is  no  such  tenden< 
cy  in  friction  ;  it  is  an  evil  to  be  encountered,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  set  aside." 

This  illustration  is  intended  to  show  the  relation  which  Dr. 
Taylor  supposes  sin  to  bear  to  God's  moral  system,  viz.  the 
same  relation  that  friction  bears  to  the  machine  of  the  artisL 
It  constitutes  no  part  of  the  system,  but  is  necessarily  incidental 
to  it.  It  would  be  avoided  if  it  were  possible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  is  submitted  to  merely  because  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

Now,  I  ask,  who  would  ever  think  of  affirming,  that  the  art- 
ist purposed  or  foreordained  the  existence-  of  friction  ? — espe- 
cially since  it  is  "  7to  part  of  the  system  of  machinery  devis- 
bd"  (that  is,  contrived,  planned^  purposed)  by  him ;  but  is  an 
evil  which  he  never  chose — which  he  would  gladly  avoid — 

*  See  (he  corrections  at  the  end  of  this  fio.-^AssUt.  Ed, 
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and  to  which  he  submitd  solely  because  he  cannot  avoid  it. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  given  us  another  illustration.  He  says, 
"  Suppose  Dr.  Tyler  should  appoint  a  religious  service  for  his 
people  as  the  best  means  of  their  salvation,  with  the  perfect  fore- 
sight of  the  conversion  of  the  greater  part,  and  the  perversion  of 
it  by  a  few.  to  the  augmentation  of  their  sin — ^would  not  Dr. 
Tyler  prefer  the  existence  of  the  meeting  to  its  non-existence  ? 
— and  yet,  would  this  be  to  prefer  the  perversion  to  the  saving 
improvement  of  the  means  of  grace  by  a  few  ?"  And  I  would 
ask,  would  it  be  proper  to  say  under  such  circumstances,  that  I 
purposed  or  foreordained  this  perversion  of  the  means  of 
grace  by  a  few  ?  If,  as  the  statement  of  the  case  supposes,  it 
was  my  desire,  all  things  considered^  thoi  every  individual 
should  receive  saving  benefit ;  and  if  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
effect  this  object ;  and  if  those  who  perverted  the  means,  diJ  it 
against  my  will,  and  in  defiance  of  my  utmost  eflbrts  to  pre- 
vent them  : — I  ask,  would  it  be  proper  to  say  that  they  fulfilled 
my  will  and  executed  my  purpose  1 

And  if  God  does  desire,  all  things  considered^  that  sin  should 
not  exist  in  the  moral  universe,  and  if  he  has  done  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  it,  and  it  has  come  into  being,  because  its  en- 
tire prevention  in  a  moral  system  is  impossible,  even  to  Om- 
nipotence : — is  it  proper  to  say,  that  God  determined  to  permit 
it — or  that  he  hath  purposed  or  foreordained  its  existence? 
Is  it  proper  to  use  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  to  say  in  any 
case,  that  persons,  while  committing  sin,  have  done  what  God?8 
hand  and  counsel  determined  before  to  he  done  7  In  other 
words,  can  Dr.  Taylor,  consistently  with  his  theory,  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  decrees,  as  taught  in  the  Bible  ? 

If  "  God  prefers,  all  things  considered^  hoUness  to  sin  in  all 
instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place ;" — then  he  preferred, 
all  things  considered^  that  David  should  not  number  Israel, 
even  when  he  moved  him  to  number  Israel.  He  preferred, 
all  things  considered^  that  the  Jews  should  not  crucify  Christ, 
although  they  executed  his  determ,inate  counsel^  and  did  what 
his  hand  and  counsel  had  determined  before  to  be  done.  He 
preferred,  all  things  considered^  that  the  kings  of  the  earth 
should  not  agree  and  give  their  kingdom  to  the  beast,  al- 
though he  put  it  in  their  hearts  thus  to  fulfil  his  will.  And 
he  prefers,  all  things  considered^  that  none  of  the  sinful  con- 
duct of  men  which  fulfils  his  purposes,  shall  take  place,  (for  it 
would  not  take  place,  if  holiness  should  exist  in  its  stead,)  which 
is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  prefers,  all  things  considered^ 
that  his  purposes  should  not  be  fulfilled,  bu,t  defeated.  If  this  is 
not  a  contraidiction,  I  know  not  how  a  contradiction  can  be  ex- 
pressed  in  language. 
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Dr.  Taylor  asks,  '^  Does  it  inv<^e  a  contradiction  to  suppon 
that  a  benevolent  parent  should  prefer  under  the  best  system  of 
government,  the  obedience  of  his  children  to  their  disobedienos 
in  every  instance,  and  still  prefer  their  occasiiHial  disobedience,  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  ex-  death  to  prevent  it  ?"  To  this  I  rs- 
ply : — To  suppose  a  parent  to  prefer,  all  things  considered^ 
the  obedience  of  his  children  to  their  disobedience  in  every  in- 
stance ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  prefer  their  occasional  disobedi- 
ence on  any  account,  that  is,  any  thing  considered,  does 
invdve  a  contradiction. 

Besides — Is  it  proper  to  say  that  a  parent  l^as/oreordainedj 
purposed,  or  decreed  the  disobedience  of  his  children,  merdy 
because  he  did  not  destroy  their  lives  as  soon  as  they  were  bom, 
or  shut  them  up  in  perpetual  imprisonment  l  And  is  it  prqia 
to  say  that  God  hath  foreordained,  purposed,  or  decreed  the 
sinful  conduct  of  men  merely  because  he  did  not  create  them 
machines,  or  refuse  to  give  them  existence  ?  Is  this  the  doctrins 
of  foreordination  taught  in  the  Bible  ? 

If  Dr.  Taylor  can  maintain  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  con- 
sistently with  the  theories  which  he  has  advanced,  every 
Arminian  may  consistently  maintain  this  doctrine.  The 
grand  objection  of  Arminians  to  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  is, 
that  it  represents  God  as  having  foreordained  the  existence 
of  sin ;  and  yet  they  take  precisely  the  same  ground  that  Dr. 
Taylor  does,  in  accounting  for  the  existence  of  sin,  viz.  thai 
God  could  not  prevent  it  in  a  moral  system.  They  ad- 
mit that  God  foreknew  all  the  sinful  actions  of  his  creatures ; 
and  th^  admit  in  the  same  sense  as  Dr.  Taylor  does,  that  he 
determined  to  permit  them  : — that  is,  he  determined  to  permit 
them,  because  he  could  not  prevent  them  and  have  a  moral 
■ystem.  If  then  Dr.  Taylor  is  a  consistent  predestinarian,  eve- 
ry intelligent  Arminian  is  a  consistent  predestinarian.  How 
tnen  has  it  happened,  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  "  five  points"  by  which  Cal- 
vinists  are  distinguished  from  Arminians  ? 

I  said  in  my  remarks,  that  if  God  foreordained  the  existenoe 
of  sin,  it  must  have  been  for  a  good  at  a  bad  end.  To  this 
Dr.  Taylor  replies,  "  I  answer,  not  so."  Indeed  !  Has  God 
foreordained  the  existence  of  any  thing  for  no  end  whatever? 
This  is  to  suppose  him  to  act  without  motive,  and  of  coarse 
without  wisdom  or  benevolence.  But  Dr.  Taylor  proceeds— 
"  He  may  have  foreordained  sin  directly  not  at  all,  and  only  as 
involved  in  other  purposes."  If  he  foreordained  it  directly  or 
indirectly,  it  must  have  been  for  some  end  ;  and  to  say  there- 
fore tliat  he  did  not  foreordain  it  for  a  good  or  a  bad  end,  is  the 
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same  as  to  say,  he  did  not  foreordain  it  at  all ;  and  this  is  to 
deny  that  God  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 

But  Dr.  Taylor  goes  on  to  say  that  God  might  have  foreor- 
dained sin,  *^  simply  and  solely  for  this  reason,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  moral  system,  best  on  other  accounts,  involved  its 
certain  existence.^' — That  is,  it  could  not  be  prevented  in  a 
moral  system ;  and  God  decreed  its  existence  in  the  same ' 
sense,  that  a  man  decrees  that  his  son  shall  be  a  drunkard, 
"when  he  finds  he  cannot  prevent  it  unless  he  takes  away  his 
life,  or  locks  him  up  in  a  dungeon ! 

According  to  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  the  great  God  is  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  two  evils.  He  cannot  ac- 
complish as  much  good  as  is  seen  to  be  desirable  even  by  the 
worms  that  dwell  on  his  footstool ; — much  less  can  he  accom- 
plish what  his  own  infinite  mind  perceives  to  be  desirable.  He 
18  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  having  no  moral  system,  or  of 
having  one  exceedingly  imperfect — one  in  which  he  will  find 
much  everlastingly  to  regret.  While  he  does  all  in  his  power 
to  stay  the  progress  of  iniquity,  and  to  secure  universal  holi- 
ness, he  finds  he  has  made  a  world  which  he  cannot  govern^ 
and  is  obliged  to  see  his  benevolent  designs  continuaUy  defeat- 
ed. To  use  the  language  of  another ; — "  The  mighty  One  of 
Jacob  is  thus  involved  in  a  perpetual  contest  of  strength  with 
the  creatures  of  his  power,  who  have  their  foundation  in  the 
dust,  and  are  crushed  before  the  moth,  and  is  baffled  by  them 
in  every  instance  in  which  they  commit  a  transgression." 

Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  Dr.  Tyler's  third  charge  of  contradiction 
on  .this  point,  is  founded  in  a  mis-quotatmi  of  my  language. 
He  represents  me  as  saying,  ^  that  I  do  not  believe  that  a  God 
of  sincerity  and  truth,  punishes  his  creatures  for  doing  that 
which,  on  the  whole,  he  prefers  they  should  do.' — Now  instead 
of  saying  this  merely,  I  added  for  the  very  purpose  of  prevent- 
iDg  this  misapprehension,  and  which  as  the  means  of  good  is 
the  best  thing  they  can  do!  " 

Now  I  can  assure  Dr.  Taylor,  I  did  not  intend  to  mis-quota 
his  language,  nor  misrepresent  his  meaning,  nor  am  I  yet  con- 
vinced that  I  have  done  it.  The  passage  which  I  quoted  con* 
tains  an  entire  proposition  by  itself,  nor  does  it  express  mora 
than  Dr.  Taylor  has  repeatedly  expressed  in  other  passages. 
The  additional  clause  I  supposed  to  be  thrown  in  as  a  com- 
ment upon  the  preceding ; — that  is,  I  supposed  that  Dr.  Tay- 
lor meant  to  say,  that  when  men  do  what  God  on  the  whde 
prefers  they  should  do,  it  is  the  best  thing  they  can  do,  and 
thus  to  represent  those  who  hold  that  all  sin  will  be  overruled 
for  good,  as  teaching  that  when  men  commit  sin  they  do  tha 
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beet  thing  they  can  do  (uhich,  by  the  way,  is  an  entire  miaep- 
resentation  of  their  sentiments.)  I  am  confirmed  in  this  c^n- 
ion  by  the  following  passage  in  the  review  of  Dr.  Woods'  let- 
ters. '^  Ought  he  [the  sinner]  to  mourn  that  he  had  done  the 
best  thing  he  could  do— even  the  very  thing  which  God  him- 
eelf  preferred  he  should  do  ?"  Here  Dr.  Taylor  tells  us  expresB- 
ly,  that  for  the  sinner  to  do  the  best  thing  he  can  do,  is,  in  hk 
estimaticm,  only  to  do  what  God  prefers  he  should  do.  The 
clause,  therefore,  which  I  omitted,  was  not  intended  to  add  to 
the  meaning  of  the  one  which  I  quoted,  but  only  to  express  ths 
same  meaning  in  diflerent  terms.  I  shall  leave  it  for  the  read- 
er, therefore,  to  judge  whether  Dr.  Taylor  has  cause  to  "  fed 
(himself)  deeply  injured  by  this  omission  ;"  or  whether  his  op- 
ponents have  not  cause  to  feel  injured,  that  he  should  have 
added  this  clause  with  a  view  so  grossly  to  misrepresent  their 
gentiments.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  Dr.  Tyler's  last  charge  of  con- 
tjadiction  on  this  topic,  is  founded  on  a  representation  of  my 
sentiments  to  which  I  cannot  allude  without  pain  even  in  self- 
defence.  He  charges  me  with  atBrming  in  unqualified  cenns 
that  God  could  not  prevent  sin,  and  with  maintaining  that  he 
foreordained  that  which  he  would  have  prevented,  but  coold 

not." "  I  have  said  that  it  may  be  true  that  God  could  not 

prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system,  or  that  sin  as  to  God's  pr»> 
vention,  may  be  incidental  to  a  tnoral  universe.  Now  Dr* 
Tyler  in  representing  my  views  leaves  out  the  words  in  ital- 
ics." 

I  will  thank  the  reader  just  to  turn  to  my  Remarks,  and 
examine  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  its  connection. 
He  will  find  it  written : — "  It  is  a  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  theory 
that  ^  God  could  not  prevent  all  sin  or  the  present  degree  of  sin 
in  a  moral  system.^  '  He  would  have  prevented  all  sin  m 
his  TnorcU  universe,  but  could  not'  Yet  he  foreordained  what- 
ever comes  to  pass :  that  is,  he  foreordained  what  he  would 
have  prevented  if  he  could."  Have  I  left  out  the  words  in 
italics?  It  is  true  I  did  not  repeat  them  in  the  last  sentence ; 
but  they  are  evidently  understood  ;  and  considering  the  cloa» 
connection  of  that  sentence  with  the  preceding  in  which  Dr. 
Taylor's  own  language  is  quoted  verbatim,  no  impartial  read- 
er could  possibly  mistake  my  meaning,  or  understand  me  to 
misrepresent  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Taylw.  But  suppose  the 
words  in  italics  had  been  repeated  in  the  last  sentence  and  it 
flhould  read,  ''  he  foreordained  what  he  would  have  prevented 
in  his  moral  universe  if  he  could,"  does  this  make  the  contra- 
diction any  the  less  palpable? 

^'  If,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "Dn  Tyler  says  that  God  can  secoie 
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the  conduct  he  prefers,  this  would  only  show  how  he  constant- 
ly falls  into  that  sort  of  paralogism,  called  begging  the  ques- 
tion." And  Dr.  Taylor  as  constantly  falls  into  the  same  sort 
of  parallelism ;  for  all  his  reascxiings,  and  all  his  illustrations 
assume  the  fact,  that  God  cannot  secure  the  cotiduct  he  prefers. 
But  to  prevent  further  charge  of  assuming  the  point  in  de- 
l)ate,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  "  God  can  secure  the  con- 
duct he  prefers" — ^in  other  words,  that  he  can  control  at  plea- 
sure the  moral  actions  of  his  creatures. 
I  argue  this 

1.  From  the  fact  that  God  is  almighty.  Almighty  power 
is  power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned.  It  is  power  to  do 
any  thing  which  does  not  imply  contradiction.  Now  that  it 
does  not  imply  a  contradiction  to  suppose  God  to  control  the 
moral  actions  of  his  creatures,  we  know ;  because  he  has 
done  it  in  thousands  of  instances.  If  then  he  is  Almighty  he 
can  do  it  to  any  extent  he  pleases. 

2.  The  Scriptures  explicitly  teach  us  that  God  can  and 
does  control  at  pleasure  the  moral  actions  of  his  creatures.  The 
Icing^s  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of 
waieVy  he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will.  The  way  of  man 
is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct 
his  steps.  The  heart  of  man  deviseth  his  way^  but  the 
Lord  directeth  his  steps.  The  wrath  of  men  shall  praise 
thee :  the  remainder  of  %orath  shalt  thou  restrain.  /  This 
text  establishes  both  of  the  positions  which  Dr.  Taylor  has 
branded  as  groundless  assumptions.  It  teaches  us  that  the  sin 
which  exists  will  be  made  to  praise  God,  or  be  overruled 
for  good;  and  that  the  remainder — all  which  cannot  be  made 
to  praise  God,  will  be  restrained  or  prevented.  This  clearly 
implies  that  God  could  prevent  all  sin  in  his  moral  kingdom, 
if  it  were  his  pleasure ;  and  that  the  reason  he  does  not  do 
it,  is,  that  he  sees  it  will  be  more  for  his  glory  to  permit  its 
existence,  than  it  would  be  to  exclude  it  from  his  kingdom. 

3.  .If  God  cannot  "secure  the  conduct  he  prefers,"  or 
control  at  pleasure  the  moral  actions  of  his  creatures,  there  is 
no  encouragement  to  the  duty  of  prayer.  For  what  can  we 
pray  ?  We  may  pray  that  God  would  govern  the  natural 
world ;  but  we  cannot  pray  that  he  would  exert  any  influ- 
ence upon  our  own  hearts  or  the  hearts  of  others.  We 
cannot  pray  that  God  would  keep  us  from  sin,  and  cause 
us  to  walk  in  his  statutes,  for  this  would  be  to  control  our 
moral  conduct.  We  cannot  imitate  the  Psalmist  when  he 
prays,  create  in  me  a  clean  hearty  O  God,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  mthin  me — McJce  me  to  go  in  the  way  of 
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thy  comma7idment9 — Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimo- 
nies and  not  unto  covetousness — Ltead  me,  O  Lord,  in  thy 
righteousness — Keep  back  thy  servant  cUso  from  presump- 
tuous sins.  Nor  can  we  pray  for  our  fellow  men,  that  €rod 
would  restrain,  awaken,  renew  or  sanctify  them.  That  it  k 
proper  to  pray  for  thetse  things,  no  man  who  believes  the  BiMe 
will  deny: — ^and  every  man  who  prays,  whatever  theories 
he  may  profess  to  adopt,  does  implicitly  admit  that  God 
can  and  does  influence  the  will  and  control  at  pleasure  the 
conduct  of  men,  without  impairing,  in  the  least  degree,  their 
moral  agency. 

4.  If  God  cannot  control  at  pleasure  the  moml  actkxB 
of  his  creatures,  he  cannot  fulfil  his  predictions  and  promi- 
ses ;  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  depends  on  innumerable  volun- 
tary actions  of  men. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  God  foresaw  what  men  would  do, 
and  made  all  his  predictions  and  promises  to  correspond  vnth 
what  he  foresaw — I  reply,  this  is 'representing^  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  divine  administration  as  dependent  on  the  conduct 
of  finite  beings.  "  It  is  representing  the  Creator  as  subject 
to  the  will  of  his  creatures,  rather  than  creatures  as  subject  to 
their  Creator."  According  to  this  view  of  the  case  God  does 
not  govern  the  world  as  he  would  be  glad  to  do,  if  he  could ; 
but  as  he  is  obliged  to  do,  by  the  ungovernable  wayward- 
ness of  his  creatures. 

Besides — How  could  God  know  what  the  actions  of  hb 
creatures  would  be,  if  they  are  independent  of  his  control  ? 
If  no  influence  which  he  can  bring  to  bear  on  their  minds, 
will  infallibly  "  secure  the  conduct  he  prefers ;"  how  is  it 
possible  that  he  should  foresee  what  they  will  do?  Is  it 
said,  God  is  Omniscient?  Granted.  But  Omniscience  can- 
not foresee  that  of  which  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence, 
any  more  than  Omnipotence  can  accomplish  natural  impos- 
sibilities? And  what  evidence  can  there  be  even  to  the 
Divine  Mind,  that  creatures  acting  independently  of  his  cott- 
trol,  will  act  in  a  given  manner  ?  If  there  are  creatures 
whose  actions  Omnipotence  cannot  control ;  there  are  crea- 
tures whose  actions  Omniscience  cannot  foresee. 

5.  If  God  cannot  "secure  the  conduct  he  prefers,"  he 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
being  as  perfectly  happy,  unless  aU  his  desires  are  grati- 
fied. But  if  "  God  does  prefer,  all  things  considered^  ho- 
liness to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes  place,^ 
he  does  desire,  all  things  considered,  universal  holiness  in 
his  kingdom.     Consequently  his  desirce  are  not  all  gratified. 
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If  his  creatures  were  all  holy,  he  would  be  more  happy 
than  he  now  is — and  if  he  could  be  more  happy  than  he 
is  now,  then  he  is  not  now  perfectly  happy.  Besides — ac* 
cording  to  the  theory  1  am  opposing,  an  infinite  variety  of 
events  are  occurring  every  hour  and  every  moment,  which 
he  would  prefer^  all  things  considered.^  should  not  take 
place — events  too  of  infinite  moment,  connected  with  the 
most  fearfid  consequences,  and  such  as  must  cause  infinite 
regret.  And  it  will  be  so  forever.  Accordii^g  to  this  the- 
ory, then,  bow  is  it  possible  that  the  divine  being  should 
not  be  infinitely,  and  eternally  unhappy?  And  is  it  so? 
Does  Jehovah  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  look  down 
on  his  creation,  only  to  pass  eternal  ages  in  fruitless  lam- 
entations over  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  the  system 
against  his  will,  and  which  aU  his  wisdom  and  power  are 
incompetent  to  remedy? 

6.  That  God  can  and  does  control  at  pleasure  the  moral 
actions  of  his  creatures,  is  implied  in  the  duty  of  submission. 
That  the  evils  which  we  suffer,  are  to  be  regarded  as  af- 
flictions and  judgements  sent  upon  us  by  God,  and  to  be 
subfnitted  to  as  such,  is  a  dictate  both  of  reason  and  reve- 
lation. But  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  evils  are  brought 
upon  us  by  the  agency  of  men.  How  then  arc  they  to  be 
regarded  as  divine  judgements,  if  men  act  independently  of  the 
divine  control  ?  Is  there  evil  in  the  city  and  the  Lord  hath 
not  done  it  ?  Most  certainly,  if  the  actions  of  men  are  be- 
yond the  divine-  control,  there  is  evil  in  the  city  (and  not  only 
moral  evil,  but  natural  evil)  which  God  not  only  hath  not 
done,  but  which  he  never  would  have  suffered  to  be  done,  if  he 
could  have  prevented  it  in  a  moral  system.  A  vast  proportion 
of  the  evils  which  we  suffer  are  of  this  description.  And  are 
they,  then,  to  be  regarded  as  righteous  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence? But  how  is-  this  subject  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures? 
Read  the  history  of  Job.  The  Sabeans  stole  his  oxen  and 
slew  his  servants.  The  Chaldeans  stole  his  camels  and  slew 
the  servants.  And  yet  Job  said.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away^  blessed  he  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
In  all  thi^  Job  sinned  not^  nor  chars^ed  God  foolishly. 
What,  did  not  Job  sin,  and  chars:e  God  foolishly  in  ascribing 
those  events  to  him  which  were  brought  to  pass  by  the  agency 
of  wicked  men  ?  How  often  have  Calvin ists  been  charged 
with  the  most  horrid  blasphemy,  for  ascribing  such  events  in 
any  sense  to  God  !  When  Shimei  cursed  David,  the  pious 
monarch  exclaimed,  let  him.  cnrse,  for  the  Lord  hith  bid- 
den him.     Wh[xt,  did  God  bid  Shimei  to  commit  such  an  atro- 
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cious  crime  as  io  cafBe  the  Lord's  anointed  ?  I  needtioiiBQki- 
ply  examples.  Any  one  who  has  read  the  Scriptures  with  the 
feeust  attention,  cannot  but  have  observed,  that  God  is  often  rep- 
resented as  inflicting  judgements  upon  his  creatures,  when  those 
judgements  are  brought  to  pass  by  the  voluntary  actkuBcf 
men. 

7.  That  Ood  can  and  does  control  at  pleasure  the  monl 
actions  of  his  ceatures,  is  implied  in  the  duty  of  gratitudCi 
That  every  blessing  which  we  receive  is  a  gift  of  God,  and 
ought  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  will  not  be  disputed  by 
any  one  who  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  Christian  character.  Bat 
a  great  part  of  our  Uesinngs,  come  to  us  through  the  instramea- 
tality  of  men ;  and  if  they  act  independently  pf  the  divine 
omtrol,  how  are  we  indebted  to  God  for  them  7  How  do  wt 
know  that  the  individuals  whose  actions  have  conferred  gnat 
blessings  upon  us,  were  not,  while  performing  those  actioos,  do- 
ing what  God  preferred,  all  things  considered^  they  should  net 
do  1  How,  then,  can  we  be  under  obligation  to  thank  God  fif 
these  blessings  ? 

Finally — ^If  God  cannot  "  secure  the  conduct  he  prefere," 
there  can  be  no  certainty  that  any  of  the  subjects  of  hjs  mond 
government  will  be  preserved  from  utter  and  final  apostasy. 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  Free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong  undff 
every  possible  influence  to  prevent  it.  The  possibility  of  a  ood- 
tradiction  in  supposing  them  prevented  from  doing  wrong,  ib 
therefore  demonstrably  certain.  Free  moral  agents  eon  do 
wrong  under  all  possible  preventing  influences.  Using  thar 
powers  as  they  may  use  them,  they  will  sin,  and  no  one  can 
show  that  some  such  agents  vrill  not  use  their  powers  as  they 

may  use  them." ^^  But  this  possibility  that  free  agents  w3i 

sin,  remains  (suppose  what  else  you  will)  so  long  as  moral 
agency  remains ;  and  how  can  it  be  proved  that  a  thing  trtfi 
not  bjB,  when  for  aught  that  appears,  it  may  be  7  When  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  and  evidence  of  the  case,  it  remains  true 
that  it  may  be^  what  evidence  or  proof  can  exist  that  it  mil  fut 

Apply  this  reasoning  to  a  particular  case.  Gabriel  is  a4ee 
moral  agent  Gabrid  therefore  can  do  wrong  under  every 
possible  influence  to  prevent  him.  It  is  demonstrably  certain, 
that  to  suppose  him  prevented  from  doing  wrong,  may  imply  a 
contradiction.  Using  his  powers  as  he  may  use  them,  he  viB 
sin ;  and  no  one  can  show  that  he  will  not  use  his  powere  as 
he  may  use  them.    .The  possibility  that  he  will  sin  remains 
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(8ai^x)8e  what  else  you  will)  while  bis  moral  agency  remains ; 
and  how  can  it  be  proved  that  a  thing  will  not  be,  when  for 
aught  that  appears,  it  may  be  ?  When  in  view  of  all  the  facts 
and  evidence  of  the  case,  it  remainstrue  that  Gabriel  may  sin  ; 
what  evidence  or  proof  can  exist  that  he  toUl  not  sin  ?  The 
same  may  be  said  of  every  saint  on  earth,  and  every  saint  and 
angel  in  heaven.  "  What  evidence  or  proof  then  "  can  ex- 
ist" that  Xhe  whole  moral  universe  will  not  yet  be  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  revolt,  and  present  a.  scene  of  unmingled  and  inter- 
minable wo  ?  Do  you  say,  that  the  purposes  and  promises  of 
God  secure  a  different  result?  But  how  can  God  execute  bis 
purposes  and  fulfil  his  promisej,  unless  he  can  control  at  pleas- 
ure the  moral  actions  of  his  creatures?  Whither  then  are  we 
driven  ?  Into  what  a  dark  unfathomable  chaos  are  we  plung- 
ed !  Give  up  the  doctrine  that  God  can  "  secure  the  conduct 
he  prefers,"  or  control,  at  pleasure,  the  moral  actions  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  and  the  destinies  of  the  universe  are  left  in  awful  un- 
certEunty,  apd  no  intellect  can  conjecture  what  may  be  the 
issue  of  events. 

Am  I  not  now  authorized  to  say,  that  the  thecny  of  Dr* 
Taylor  (viz.)  that  '^  God  cannot  secure  the  conduct  he  prefers," 
or  that  "  God  could  not  have  prevented  all  sin,  or  the  present 
degree  of  sin,  in  a  moral  system,"  i^  ^'  a  groundless  assump- 
tion"— ^that  it  "  ought  never  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  objec- 
tion or  an  argument" — that  ^^  so  long  as  (it)  is  admitted  and 
reasoned  upon,  (it)  must  leave  the  subject  invcdved  in  insupera- 
ble difficulties," — ^and  that  it  must  be  dismissed  from  the  mind, 
before  the  character  and  government  of  God  (can)  be  shown  to 
be  free  from  embarrassment." 

(To  be  contiiMMd.) 
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Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  bt  George  Ghrib- 
TiAN  Knapp.  TranslcUed  by  Leonard  Woods,  Jt.^ Ab- 
bot Resident  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andcver, 
Mass,  hi  two  Volumes,  Vol.  L  New  York :  Published 
by  G.  &  G.  &  H.  Curvill.  Andover :  P^mted  at  the  Cod- 
man  Press,  by  Flagg  ic  Gould.     IS31.    pp.  539. 

The  spirit  of  religion  in  this  country  is  active  rather  than 
contemplative.  The  nature  of  our  institutions,  gives  full  scope 
to  action,  and  the  bustling  character  of  our  population  is  moie 
favorable  to  doing  tban  to  thinking.  Every  thing  is  submitted 
to  the.  judgement  of  the  people  ;  the  standard  of  exceUence  is 
fixed  by  them  ;  and  they  can  more  justly  appreciate  the  active 
laborer  than  the  profound  thinker.  Whatever  visibly  contri- 
butes to  immediate  good  is  highly  valued,  and  the  zealous  pro- 
moter of  any  scheme  of 'this  kind  is  sure  of  his  reward  ;  but 
^at  which  is  more  remote  or  hidden  in  its  beneficial  results, 
however  excellent  and  even  necessary  as  a  principle  for  future 
action,  is  apt  to  be  sUghted,  apd  the  author  neglected. 

During  the  struggles  in  the  mother  country  for  religious  and 
political  freedom,  the  developement  of  Christianity  amon^  our 
Puritan  ancestors  was  eminently  a  practical  one.  The  princi- 
ples of  religion  were  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  men  in  real  life  ;  they  were  employed  as  means  for  the 
increase  of  physical  comforts  and  the  uphdding  of  civil  rights. 
This  disposition  was  brought  into  this  country  by  its  first  set- 
tlers, and  it  has  rapidly  increased  with  our  growing  strength. 
Hence  the  number  of  oiu  benevolent  institutions,  and  the  heroic 
energy  with  which  their  measures  are  conducted  ;  hence  the 
,  passion  for  the  study  of  statistics  and  for  new  schemes  for  doing 
good.  Hence,  too,  the  persevering  and  indefatigable  character 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  our  public  charities;  who,  though 
generally  theologians  by  profession,  have  studied  things  more 
than  books,  and  are  not  scholars  so  much  as  men  of  businesBL 
They  make  but  httle  use  of  classical  learning,  and  choose  nei- 
ther Demosthenes  nor  Cicero  for  their  models  of  impressive 
speaking ;  but  their  minds  are  richly  stored  with  appropriate 
facts,  and  they  are  eloquent,  because  they  have  an  object  befoie 
them  which  they  thoroughly  understand,  and  are  intensely 
anxious  to  see  accomplished. 
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Who  will  deny  that  this  peculiarly  practical,  active  character 
of  our  religion,  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  government  perfect- 
ly free,  and  the  habits  of  a  people  accustomed  to  estimate  every 
thing  by  its  visible  results,  htas  been  productive  of  immense 
good,  and  is  in  fact  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  very  genius 
of  Christianity  ?  The  actual  achievements  of  odr  numerous 
associations  for  the  spreading  of  the  Bible  and  religious  books, 
for  the  support  of  missions,  for  the  education  of  indigent  youth, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  all 
show  that  this  spirit  of  activity  has  not  been  productive  of  mere 
bustle  and  noise.  Who  ever  before  dreamed,  that  the  power  of 
humble  men,  when  they  unite  their  efforts  for  a  good  purpose, 
is  80  great,  so  irresistible,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be,  by  actual 
experiment,  in  our  own  country,  since  the  last  war  ?  For  all 
this  we  are  indebted  to  the  democratic  tendency  of  the  Calvin* 
ism  of  our  ancestors.  Christianity  itself,  indeed,  is  essentially 
democratic :  it  has  in  its  own  spirit  all  the  freedom  and  thrilling 
excitement  and  unceasing  activity  of  democracy.  But  democ- 
racy is  always  turbulent :  and  is  Christianity  therefore  turbu- 
lent ?  By  no  means  ;  nor  would  democracy  be  so,  were  it  not 
for  that  deep-rooted  depravity  in  man,  which  always  turns  the 
best  things  to  the  worst,  and  obliges  God,  as  a  wise  and  benevo- 
lent moral  governor,  to  give  us,  not  those  things  which  are  in 
their  own  nature  the  best,  but  those  which,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  be  the  least  Ukely  to  abuse  to  our  own 
ruin. 

The  Christian  religion,  in  all  ages  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, is  essentially  the  same  ;  and  it  is  always  a  religion  of 
action.  Still  it«  is  not  action  exclusively  ;  and  unless  the  con- 
templative spirit  keep  pace  with  the  active,*  religion  loses  its 
spirituaUty  and  heavenUness.  In  this  case,  religion  drops  that 
unsuspecting  frankness  and  fearless  simplicity,  which  are  the 
products  of  a  habit  of  constant  communion  with  the  spiritual 
"world,  and  becomes  too  much  a  matter  of  calculation  and  con- 
trivance ;  and  men  seek  to  promote  its  interests  in  ,the  same 
spirit,  and  by  somewhat  the  same  means,  that  they  would  en- 
deavor to  increase  an  estate.  The  Ufe  of  faith  gives  way  to  the 
life  of  sense.  The  active  spirit,  without  the  contemplative,  leads 
to  intellectual  barrenness  and  leanness  of  soul ;  the  contempla- 
tive without  the  active,  to  empty  sentimentalism  and  supersti- 
tion. Those  mjuds  in  which  these  two  characteristics  have 
been  equally  developed,  have  always  produced  the  most  lasting 
benefit  to  the  church.  Such  were  the  minds  of  the  best  English 
thecdiC^ical  writers  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Common- 

wealth ;  and  such,  in  our  own  country,  were  the  minds  of  Ed- 
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wards  and  Brainerd.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  in  whom  one  <^ 
these  characteristics  has  been  strongly  developed  to  the  partial 
or*  ahnoet  total  suppression  of  the  other,  however  good  their  in- 
tentions or  praisewoithy  their  zeal,  have  gena^Uy  done  as  muck 
evil  as  good.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  elements,  (hat  has 
gTven  to  English  theology  the  advantage  over  every  other  in 
writings  on  practical  religion.  In  what  other  language  shall 
we  find  books  of  this  sort  combining  so  much  sound  sense  ^d 
practical  wisdom  with  such  fervent  piety  and  deep  devotion,  as 
we  see  in  Baxtei-'s  Call  and  Saints'  Rest,  in  the  Discourses  of 
John  Howe  and  the  Commentaries-  of  Leighton  ?  Nor  have 
our  own  times,  or  our  own  nation,  been  destitute  of  writers  of 
this  class. 

Not  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  American  theology  owe  their 
origin  to  the  circumstance,  that  we  are  situated  in  a  new  coun- 
try.    We  have  no  ancient  universities,  nor  extensive  librarieay 
nor  liberal  foundations,  which  afford  the  opportunity  and  the 
means  for  extensive  literary  investigation.     The  wants  of  the 
country  and  the  wants  of  the  students,  many  of  whom  do  not 
commence  study  till  late  in  life,  call  our  educated  men  immedi- 
ately to  active  service,  after  what  must  be,  at  best,  but  a  hasty 
and  superficial  preparation  :  and  in  after  life,  their  engrossing 
occupations  leave  them  but  little  leisure  or  inclmation  to  com- 
pensate for  their  imperfect  acquirements  by  a  cour&^e  of  study, 
which  requires  thorough  intellectual  training  and  access  to 
many  books  in  various  languages.     If  our  divines  can  read  a 
httle  Latin  and  less  Greek,  and  spell  out  a  Hebrew  text  with 
the  help  of  the  Manual  Lexicon,  they  are  rather  al>ove  the 
common  standard : — but  if,  in  addition  to  these  accomplish- 
ments, they  have  a  smattering  of  French,  and  an  ability  to  read 
German  commentary,  some  good  folks  are  almost  afraid  that 
such  prodigious  learning  must  be  a  hindrance  to  their  piety ! 
Is  this  picture  too  highly  colored  ?     1  would  ask,  how  many  of 
our  ministers  in  good  standing  can  read  the  original  of  even 
Calvin's  Institutes,  without  construivg  ?   This  is  not  reproach- 
fully spoken  :  such  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our  siluatioa 
in  a  new  country,  where  there  are  comparatively  few  books,  but 
little  time  for  study,  and  a  great  abundance  of  work.     Nor 
would  we  by  any  means  intimate  that  a  mere  knowledfire  of 
languages  is  the  real  es>'ence  of  intellectual  greatness.     Homer 
and  Socrates  were  both  intellectually  great,  and  Aristotle  and 
Plato  had  learning  as  well  as  greatness,  though  their  kiiow- 
ledge  of  languages  was  probably  limited  to  their  mother  tongue. 
It  is  the  depth  of  study,  and  not  the  extent  of  it,  that  gives  a 
man  intellectual  power.     Still,  at  the  present  time,  when  ths 
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human  miod  has  developed  itself  so  variously  in  the  difTerent 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  a  man  must  seek  in  various  lan- 
guages for  that^ort  of  information  which  was  formerly  confin- 
ed to  one  or  two,  or  bis  view^  of  the  actual  advancement  made 
in  human  knowledge  will  be  narrow  and  partial.  The  ability 
to  read  different  languages  ought  to  be  acquired  in  early  life, 
certainly  below  the  age  of  twenty,  before  the  mind  has  become 
too  much  occupied  with  things  to  attend  patiently  to  words. 
But  how  many  there  are  among  us,  who  do  not  even  com- 
mence the  Latin  grammar,  till  the  time  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages is  well  nigh  past !  And  is  it  to  be  expected  that  many 
such  scholars  will  ever  make  themselves  familiar  wiih  the 
minds  of  other  nations  than  their  own  ?  Much  more  than  is 
now  done  in  this  way,  however,  might  be  accomplished,  if  pub- 
lic opinion  would  only  demand  a  more  thorough  preparation 
for  college,  a  more  thorough  course  of  study  in  college,  and 
higher  literary  attainments  in  professional  men.  We  are  happy 
to  believe  that  higher  demands  aheady  begin  to  be  made,  and 
that  they  are  daily  increasing. 

But  the  mind,  even  if  cramped  by  a  defective  education  and 
limited  attainments  in  learning,  will  still  demand  aliment.  If 
its  views  be  not  extended  by  an  extensive  course  of  study,  it 
will  seize  with  the  stronger  grasp  those  ideas  which  lie  within 
its  reach.  Our  theol(^ians  have  not  been  idle,  though  they  have 
cultivated  comparatively  a  narrow  field.  In  those  departments 
of  study  which  require  but  little  knowledge  of  the  efforts  of  oth- 
er minds,  and  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  actual  state 
of  theological  science  in  xhe  world,  they  have  produced  works  ^ 
of  great  merit.  Wlio  in  all  Christendom  stands  higher  as  a 
metaphysician  than  Edwards?  The  most  distinguished  phi- 
losophical  and  ethical  writers  of  the  present  day,  among  whom 
we  may  mention  the  Frenchman  Cousin  and  tlie  Englishman 
MackintosI),  venerate  his  talents  and  labors  in  this  science.  A 
foreign  scholar,  educated  at  the  universities  of  Copenhagen  and 
Halle,  who  has  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  metaphysics,  re- 
cently obtained  a  volume  of  Edwards,  whose  writings  he  had 
till  then  never  seen.  Soon  after,  iie  .  observed  to  the  wTiter  of 
this  article,  with  an  expression  of  agreeable  surprise  : — "  Ich 
habe  so  eben  Edwards  gelesen,  und  er  ist  noch  tiefer  wm 
Kant?^  ("  I  have  just  been  reaiding  Edwards,  and  he  is  even 
mcHre  profound  than  Kant.")  A  too  exclusive  attention,  in  our 
country,  to  metaphysical  theology,  and  a  very  limited  acquaint 
ance  with  theological  literature  in  general,  have  been  productive 
€i  no  inconsiderable  evils.  We  have  almost  thought  tliat  met- 
a[Aysics  is  the  whde»  of  theolc^.     Some  theological  theories 
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have  been  regarded  as  original  and  highly  important,  and  in- 
vdving  the  essential  principles  of  religion,  which  a  more  exten- 
sive acc|uaintance  with  dogmatic  history  would  have  shown  to 
be  but  the  apparitions  of  some  antiquated  speculations,  that  bad 
fiided  away  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  insignificance,  aiU 
which  have  power  to  do  neither  good  nor  harm,  only  as  they 
are  made  matter  of  contention.  This  is  a  sore  evil ;  and  to 
remedy  it,  our  theologians  ought  to  be  made  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  theological  writers  of  other  ages  and  other 
nations. 

If  from  our  own  country  we  now  turn  our  attenticm  to  Ger- 
many, we  shall  find  there  a  theological  developement  directly 
the  reverse  of  our  own.  The  German  theologians  have  glar- 
ing faults  from  which  we  are  happily  free,  and  they  have  also 
great  and  striking  excellencies  to  which  we  can  at  present  lay 
no  claim.  The  theology  of  both  countries  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  sifting  the  two  and  mingling  together  the  better  por- 
tions of  each. 

The  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  Germans — perhaps 
also,  to  some  extent,  their  native  temperament — have  led  them 
more  to  the  speculative  than  to  the  practical.  They  have  wit- 
nessed the  failure  of  many  attempts  for  the  renovation  of  their 
country  ;  instead  of  seeing  their  several  Ptates  united  and  finse, 
they  have  seen  little  but  oppression,  discord,  and  blood-sbed  by 
a  brother's  hand.  Their  fondest  hopes  have  been  so  often  dis- 
appointed, that  they  seem  to  have  relinquished  all  present  ex- 
pectation of  applying  speculative  principles  to  the  purposes  of 
practical  utility.  They  live  on  the  history  of  the  past  and  an- 
ticipations of  the  distant  future.  As  a  distinguished  writer  of 
their  own  has  said,  '  they  leave  the  empire  of  the  ocean  to  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  land  to  France,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the 
dominion  of  the  air.'  Literature  and  philosophy  are  the  only 
subjects  on  which  they  can  employ  their,  minds  with  any  pros- 
pept  of  advaritage  ;  and  hence  their  unexampled  diligence  and 
success  in  these  pursuits.  Talents  and  ambition,  which  in  this 
country  would  find  note  in  politics,  or  at  the  bar,  or  in  schemes 
for  internal  improvement,  are  there  all  turned  into  the  field  of 
literary  investigation,  as  the  only  one  which  promises  distinc- 
tion without  incurring  the  jealousy  of  government.  They  may 
qieculate  as  fireely  as  they  choose,  if  they  will  not  apply  their 
speculations  to  the  disturbing  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety upon  the  character  of  the  public  muid.  Knowledge  can- 
not be  carried  into  practice ;  speculation  cannot  be  tested  by 
experience.    Accordingly  there  are  no  limits  to  the  boldnesBi 
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the  freedom,  anil  even  the  extravagance  of  speculation.  The 
deep  feeling  of  the'intrinsic  excellence  and  importance  of  truth, 
'which  always  exists  where  truth  is  a  practical  reality,  is  there 
to  some  extent  lost ;  for  neither  truth  nor  error  seems  essential- 
ly to  affect  the  condition  of  real  life.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge 
becomes  a  pastime,  a  refuge  from  the  irksomeness  of  a  com- 
pelled inactivity ;  it  is  entered  upon  for  the  sake  of  the  employ- 
ment and  the  distinction  it  affords,  rather  than  from  any  hope 
of  becoming  essentially  happier  or  better  by  the  possession  of 
knowledge.  Hence,  in  the  German  writers  there  is  often  want- 
ing that  high  appreciation  and  deep  love  of  truth  for  the  sake 
of  its  practical  results,  that  manUness  of  tone,  and  that  earnest 
determination  to  do  good,  which  gives  such  an  interest  to  the 
works  of  the  best  English  authors. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  almost  necessarily  re- 
sult from  their  condition,  the  Germans  have  excellencies,  too, 
no  less  peculiar  and  important.  They  Uve  much  wjthin  them- 
selves, and  are  accustomed  to  watch  closely  the  operations  of 
their  own  minds.  They  are  meditative,  full  of  a  silent  an3 
quiet,  but  deep  enthusiasm.  They  have  more  of  a  philosophir 
cal  spirit  than  the  English,  and  their  philosophy  is  of  a  higher 
order  and  more  solemn  tone.  The  religious  spirit  in  Germany, 
though  it  may  be  deemed  somewhat  mystical,  has  less  of  earth- 
liness  than  it  has  here.  There  is  generally  a  depth  and  sim- 
pUcity,  and  an  absence  of  all  worldly  calculation  in  the  feelings 
of  a  religious  German,  which  we  seldom  find  among  ourselves. 
Their  learning  is  altc^ether  more  thorough  and  accurate  than 
ours.  Study  i^  the  business  of  their  Uves ;  and  they  accustom 
themselves  from  early  youth  to  habits  of  patient  and  complete 
investigation.  The  original  sources  of  knowledge  in  all  its  va- 
rious departments  lie  before  them^  and  they  are  never  debarred 
access  to  them, through  want  of  ability  to  read  an  ancient  or  a 
foreign  language.  They  can  avail  themselves  of  the  learned 
treasures  not  only  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  modern  Europe, 
but  of  Arabia  and  Syria  and  eastern  Asia. 

These  are  qualities  in  which  we  cannot  at  present  pretend 
to  bear  any  comparison  with  the  Germans ;  and  they  are  qual- 
ities, too,  of  the  highest  importance.  How  then  can  a  greater 
service  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning  in  our 
land,  than  by  adapting  the  best  German  works  to  the  state  of 
things  in  our  own  country,  and  transferring  them  to  our  lan- 
guage '?  Can  we  not  add  our  own  practical  sense  to  German 
erudition,  and  fill  up  our  own  shallowness  by  German  depth  ? 
We  are  able,  surely,  to  reap  the  advantages  of  their  learning 
and  philosophy,  without  adopting  their  skepticism,  or  becoming 
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mystics.  The  best  schcdars  are  English  who  have  completed 
their  education  in  Germany ;  and  the  best  books  are  by  Eng- 
lish writers  who  have  made  a  free  and  discriminating  use  of 
German  helps. 

We  are,  therefore,  grateful  for  every  attempt  to  make  our 
countrymen  familiar  with  the  schdars  of  Germany.  But  men 
translation  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  There  is  often  as 
much  need  of  remodelling  the  form  in  which  the  thoughts  aie 
presented,  and  of  adapting  the  mode  of  philoeophifong  to  the 
state  of  science  in  our  own  country,  as  there  is  of  tramrfening 
the  words  and  sentences  from  their  idiom  to  ours.  The  Bibli- 
cal Theology  of  Storr  and  Flatt  is  written  on  a  plan,  and  with 
a  design,  so  different  from  any  thing  to  which  we  are  accustom- 
ed, that,  profound  and  elaborate  as  it  really  is,  many  of  our 
scholars,  because  they  cannot  take  it  up  and  read  it  through,  as 
they  would  Dr.  Dwight's  Lectures,  wonder  in  what  its  excel- 
lence consj^sts.  Its  excellence  consists  in  its  being  a  scientific 
arrangement  and  thorough  exegesis  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trinal texts  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  philosophical  system  of  the 
materials  of  thought  on  theological  topics :  its  design  is  to  guide 
and  aid  the  student  in  his  own  theological  studies,  and  not  to 
furnish  the  work  ready  done  to  his  hands.  It  is  not  appreci- 
ated, because  it  does  just  what  Bishop  Butler  wished  might  be 
done  in  his  day,  states  the  bare  premises  and  the  conclusioiis, 
without  artificially  linking  them  together. 

Professor  Stuart  adopted  the  right  plan  in  the  beginning, 
and  this  plan  is  followed  up  in  the  Biblical  Repository  with 
great  ability  and  success.  The  w^ork,  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  these  remarks,  is  also  one  of  the  most  successful  at- 
tempts that  have  hitherto^  been  made  in  the  way  of  translatkiQ. 
Nor  is  it  a  mere  translation  ;  for  the  trandator  has  constandy 
kept  his  eye  upon  the  state  of  theological  science  in  our  own 
country,  and  endeavored  to  adapt  his  work  to  it  by  a  series  of 
judicious  notes.  These  notes  are  for  the  most  part  written  with 
great  care,  and  contain  numerous  references  to  the  best  modem 
writers  of  Gerafiany.  As  comparatively  few,  who  will  use  this 
translation,'  can  have  access  to  German  writers,  we  think  it 
would  have  added  much  to  the  utility  of  the  work,  if  the  trans- 
lator had  more  frequently  referred  his  readers  to  the  standard 
English  theologians.  Owen,  Baxter,  Edwards,  LeighUm,  Stil- 
lingfleet.  Watts,  Doddridge,  Horseley,  and  many  other  writera 
in  the  English  language,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  are,  both  as 
scholars  and  theologians,  as  instructive  and  as  worthy  of  notice 
as  Morusy  Reinhard,  Koeppen,  Bretschneider,  Schleiermacher, 
Hahn,  or  any  other  of  the  so  often  quoted  Germans ; 
being  much  more  accessible  to  the  English  student 
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Mr.  Woods  has  enriched  his  translatioD  with  a  very  valuable 
Preface,  which,  as  most  readers  will  be  Ukely  to  think,  gives 
indications  of  even  a  deeper  philosophical  spirit  and  a  more  gen- 
erous flow  of  soul  than  the  original  wwk  itself.  We  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  one  quotation,  in  which 
Mr.  W.  describes  the  consequences  of  what  are  called  liberal 
principles  in  theology. 

''  Theologians,  it  is  wud,  have  no  choice  left  them,  and  must  adopt  the 
•plendid  results  which  are  every  day  disclosed  in  all  departments  of  know- 
ledge \  and  if  they  would  not  suffer  theology  to  fall  into  contempt,  must  ad- 
mit some  compromise  between  its  antiquated  doctrines,  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  light.  To  effect  this  compromise  is  the  office  assigned  to  modern  Kation- 
▲LiSM,  by  one  of  its  ablest  apologists.  Rationalism,  says  Bretschneider,  de- 
signs to  restore  the  interrupted  harmony  between  theology  and  human  sci- 
ences, and  is  the  necessary  product  of  the  scientific  cultivation  of  modem 
Umes. — But  whence  the  necessity  of  this  compromise  ?  It  is  a  necessity 
with  which  the  believer  in  Revelation  caQ  never  be  pressed,  and  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  felt  by  theologians  of  the  old  stamp.  They  had  not  asseited 
their  independence  of  the  Pope  and  the  school-men,  only  to  yield  it  again  to 
the  empiric.  And  as  to  the  advantages  of  this  compromise, — ^what  has  real- 
ly been  accomplished  by  this  far-famed  Rationalism,  after  all  its  promises  ? 
It  professed  friendship  for  Christianitf ,  but  has  proved  its  deadly  foe ;  stand- 
ing within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  it  has  been  in  league  with  the  enemy 
without,  and  has  readily  adopted  everv  thing  which  infidelity  could  engen- 
der, and  as  studiously  rejected  every  thing  which  true  philosophy  has  done 
to  confirm  the  truths  of  Revelation.  It  promised  to  save  Theology  from  con- 
tempt ;  and  how  has  this  promise  been  performed  ?  In  the  days  of  Spener, 
Theolo^  was  the  Queen  of  Sciences,  so  acknowledged  by  the  mouth  of  Ba- 
con, Leibnitz,  Haller,  and  others, — their  chosen  oraclesi  She  wore  the'  in- 
sigoia  of  divinity ;  and  '  filled  her  odorous  lamp*  at  the  very  original  fountain 
of  light.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  she  took  this  flattering  Rationalism  to  her  bo- 
som. Now  stript  of  every  mark  of  divinity,  cut  off  from  her  motive  sources 
of  light,  and  thrust  out  into  the  dark,  this  Foolish  Virgin  is  compelled  to  say 
tb  her'sister  Sciences,  <  Give  me  of  your  oil ;  for  my  lamp  has  gone  out.*  " 

Mr.  W.  has  read  extensively  and  studied  deeply,  and  we 
hope^hat  tliis  is  but  the  beginning  of  his  labors  for  the,  theo- 
h^cal  Uterature  of  our  country.  He  has  our  most  heaity  wish- 
es for  bis  continued  success  and  happiness  in  the  prosecution  of 
studies  so  delightful  in  themselves  aod  of  such  deep  interest  to 
the  moral  welfare  of  mankind. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  original  work,  as  a  system  of  theology, 
we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  speak  after  the  second  vohime 
has  made  its  appearance.  Thus  far  it  seems  characterised  by 
a  method  perspicuous  and  scientific,  by  great  simplicity  of 
thought  and  language,  thorough  examinatiou  of  texts,  judicious 
selection  of  arguments,  and  gentle,  unostentatious  piety.  The 
literature,  also,  of  theology,  and  the  history  of  its  principal  doc- 
trines, are  given  with  great  clearness  and  fidelity,  and  with 
copious  references  to  authorities.  In  reference  to  the  present 
state  of  theolc^cal  science  in  our  country,  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  work. 
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We  do  not  find  in  Dr.  Knapp  the  strong  inteOectual  neire  of 
Doederlein,  nor  the  rich  philosophical  spirit  of  Tholudc ;  bat 
his  plain  good  sense,  his  skill  in  exegesis,  his  acuteneas  in  unr 
ravelling  the  sophisms  of  error,,  his  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  theological  literature,  his  Christian  goodness  of 
heart,  adapt  his  work  admirably  to  the  present  wants  of  our 
theological  community.  We  look  for  the  appearance  of  the 
second  volume  with  eager  anticipation. 


Discours  8ur  Fitude  de  Vhisioirt  du  Chrisiianisme  ei  son 
pour  Vepoque  actueUe — PrononcSe  d  Gcmeve^  dans  la  setmu 
d'ouverturi  dun  cours  sur  Chistoire  de  la  Reformation  ei  dts 
Reformateurs  de  PAlUmande  au  seizieme  siecle^  par  .U.  Merit 
D'  Aubigne,  Ministre  du  Saint  EvangiU  dans  V  JEglise  re- 
formie  et  ancitn  Pasteur^  President  du  Consisioire  de  tegUse 
protestante  de  Bruzelles.     Geneve.     1832. 

The  name  of  Geneva  is  connected  with  a  thousand  interest- 
ing ait;>ociat4ons,  as  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  the  asylum 
of  liberty,  and  the  residence  of  distinguished  Divines  and  schol- 
ars for  many  ages.  But  it  is  now  still  more  interesting  as  the 
scene  of  an  approaching  contest  between  truth  and  error,  \ivhich 
will  draw  upon  it  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian  church.  The 
apostasy  of  her  ancient  Seminary  and  Company  of  Pastors  is 
well  known.  After  having  passed  through  the  same  stages 
of  concealment  and  evasion,  which  form  the  invariable  liistory 
of  defection  from  the  truth,  they  at  length  openly  avow  that 
system  of  belief,  or  rather  dij?belief,  which,  under  all  the  raulti- 
forious  forms  and  titles  which  it  assumes,  has  ever  this  charac- 
teristic, that  it  exalts  reason  to  the  place  and  authority  of  de- 
throned revelation.  But  though  the  avowal  of  these  doctrines 
has  been  comparatively  recent,  yet  they  have  long  exerted  an 
influence  not  the  less  pernicious,  because  it  was  diffused  in  se- 
cret and  covered  by  the  mopt  artful  dissimulation.  A  rapid  de- 
cay of  piety  must  ever  follow,  when  the  vital  energy  of  the 
word  of  God  is  withdrawn.  It  was  thus  with  the  church  at 
Geneva.  She  soon  fell  into  the  most  deplorable  lukewarmness. 
— The  things  which  remained  were  ready  to  die. — But  God 
never  suffered  a  total  extinction  of  piety.  The  visits  of 
Haldane  and  Drumm6nd  and  other  pious  Enj^lishmen,  and  of 
our  own  Bruen  and  Mason  fanned  the  expiring  spark  which 
is  now  blazing  up  into  a  glorious  and  far-seen  beacon,  awaken- 
ing throughout  Christendom  the  hope  that  a  new  Reforma- 
tion is  about  to  break  forth  from  Geneva — a  reformation  not 
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leas  necessary,  and  we  trust,  destined  to  prove  not  less  complete, 

than  that  in  which  the  church  emerged  from  the  darkness  and 

'  superstition  of  popery — a  reformation  from  deadly  apathy  to 

'  aU  genuine  religion  and  sneering  contempt  of  its  most  sacred 

and  vital  truths. 

Christians  at  Geneva  (hitherto  overawed  by  an  ecclesiastical 
organization  wedded  to  the  state  and  wieldin]^  its  power— a 
power  of  which  they  have  made^  and  still  make,  the  most  un- 
generous use)  hav,e  at  length,  become  convinced,  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  make  a  more  decided  and  conspicuous  avowal  of  their 
fiiith,  and  to  act  on  the  offensive  against  the  prevailing  error 
and  indifference.  The  first  result  of  this  movement  was  the 
formation  in  the  last  year  (we  believe)  of  the  Evangelical  So- 
ciety, designed  to  serve  as  the  centre  and  organ  of  Christian 
and  benevolent  operation.  This  Society  has  exerted  itself  in 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  in  Switzerland,  but 
in  the  neighboring  departments  of  France.  It  has  established 
at  Geneva  a  weekly  lecture  (already  most  numerously  and  re- 
spectably attended,)  where  those  evangelical  doctrines  are 
preached  which  are  no  longer  to  be  heard  in  the  temples 
of  the  estabhshment  But  their  most  important  step  has  been  the 
establishment  of  "  the  New  EvangeUcal  School  of  Theology.^' 
It  was  founded  in  September  1831,  and  was  announced  in 
the  same  month  by  one  communication  addressed  to "  the 
Syndics  and  Council  of  State  of  the  Republic  and  Canton  of 
Geneva,"  and  another  "  tothc  Churches,  Universities  and  all 
the  faithful  of  Protestant  Christendom."  Both  These  docu- 
ments contain  an  able  and  temperate  expositioi;  of  the  motives 
ivhich  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  School. 

The  interesting  location  of  this  Seminary,  the  distinguished 
men  who  fill  its  various  departments  of  instruction,  above  all, 
the  great  and  important  emergency  in  which  it  originated,  all 
tiave  caused  its  establishment  to  be  regarded  as  the  rising  of 
the  morning-star  on  Europe.  It  will  probably  exert  a  wide  and 
salutary  influence  on  Switzerland  itself,  of  which  Geneva  is 
the  principal  canton  and  head  of  influence.  But  it  is  as  a  means 
of  evangelizing  France,  that  it  awakens  our  deepest  interest 
and  highest  expectations.  What  a  vast  field  does  that  country 
open  to  Christian  enterprise  in  a  firee,  ingenious  and  enlighten- 
ed, but  dissolute  and  infidel  population  of  33,000,000  ? — A  pop- 
ulation, too,  effectually  emancipated  from  papal  bigotry,  and 
weary  of  political  experiment^,  which  in  fulfilment  of  their 
matgnificent  promises,  have  produced  nothing  but  the  abortive 
and  fruitless  agonies  of  revolution — and  thus  prepared  by  un« 
precedented  sufferings  and  disappointments,  to  appreciate  and 
embrace  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  Uessed  God.     The  actual 
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success  of  the  Gospel  at  this  time  in  France,  as  il  is  prenched 
by  itinerants  supported  by  private  patronage  is,  perhaps,  unex- 
ampled since  apostolic  times.  An  individual,  supported  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  this  country,  has  in  nine  months  collected  at  Cher- 
bourg, a  congregation  large  enough  to  demand  a  salary  from  gov- 
ernment, a  church  of  sixteen  members,  and  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing Sunday  school.  His  place  is  now  occupied  by  an  evan- 
gelical preacher  of  the  established  Protestant  church,  and  the  in- 
defatigable pioneer  has  gone  to  break  ground  in  the  same  man- 
ner at  Brest.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  many  others  of  which 
intelligence  has  reached  us  within  a  few  weeks.  But  wheie 
are  the  laborers  to  gather  in  the  harvest  which  now  whitens  the 
fields  of  that  vast  country  ?  Great  numbers  of  young  m^a,  it 
is  true,  are  offering  themselves,  eager  for  employment  and  sat- 
isfied with  the  bare  means  of  subsistence — but  where  are  they 
to  receive  their  education  ?  Shall  they  lesort  to  the  Semina- 
ries of  Montauban,  or  Strasbourg,  or  the  old  Seminary  of  Gen- 
eva, where  they  must  hear  the  Divinity  of  their  Savioor 
denied,  and  the  quaintnesses  and  alledged  discrepanci^  iA 
Scripture  held  up  to  perpetual  ridicule  in  the  lectures  of  thdr 
Professors  1  Yet  such  is  the  only  instruction  to  which  they 
have  had  access.  These  are  the  only  seminaries  in  French 
Europe — they  arc  the  only  avenues  to  the  pulpits  of  the 
French  Protestant  churches.  And  though  all  founded  aud  en- 
dowed to  perpetuate  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the 
Reformation,  they  are  now  arrayed  in  direct  hostiUty  to  both. 
Such  was  the  exigency  which  demanded  the  establishment 
of  the  "  New  Evangelical  School  of  Theology." — Tt  is  well  de- 
scribed in  one  of  the  circulars  issued  by  the  Evangelical  Socie- 
ty, as  follows, 

'^  We  have  just  said,  and  it  is  too  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  this  school  was  necessary.  If 
the  young  men  who  repair  to  the  Academies  of  Fraiice  and 
Geneva  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the 
word  of  Ufe  are  there  imbued  with  erroneous  doctrine ;  if  the 
professors  are  hostile  to  those  trutlis,  for  instruction  in  which 
all  our  pulpits  were  erected,  all  our  schools  opened,  edl  our  in- 
stitutions endowed ;  if  the  course  of  study  at  those  schoob 
is  not  free ;  if  pupils  who  are  attached  to  the  faith  of  the 
Reformers  and  Apostles  have  there  no  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing those  instructions  which  answer  to  their  wants  and 
which  satisfy  their  consciences ;  if  pious  parents  who  wish  to 
devote  their  sons  to  the  ministry,  must  condemn  them  to  posB 
the  four  finest  years  of  their  youth  in  studies  which  undermine 
the  foundations  of  our  faith ;  in  a  word,  if  it  is  true  that  Arian- 
ism  overturns  the  Gospel  from  its  base ;  then  certainly,  the 
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tablishraentof  this  school  was  indispensable. The  churches 

are  themselves  convinced  of  it     We  only  recall  an  acknowl- 
edged fact,"  ifcc. 

No  location  could  have  been  selected  for  this  school,  perhaps 
on  the  continent,  combining  so  many  advantages  as  Geneva. 
Its  excellent  climate,  its  polished  and  elevated  society,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  men  of  the  highest  distinction  in  almost  every 
department  of  science,  the  purity  of  its  vernacular  French,  the 
very  moderate  expenses  of  living,  and  not  least,  perhaps,  its 
venerable  and  inspiring  associations — all  invest  it  with  attrac- 
tions which  will  not  only  render  it  a  place  of  general  resort  to 
theological  students  from  France,  but,  as  in  the  days  of  her  own 
renowned  Calvin^,  will  probably  invite  occasional  pupils  from  dis- 
tant countries. 

^  Still  more  substantial  attractions,  however,  are  presented  in  a 
corps  of  highly  endowed  Professors.  The  department  of  Exe- 
gesis is  filled  by  men  from  the  right  quarter,  from  Germany, 
Germany  as  it  now  is ;  men  who  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Tho- 
luck  and  Neander.  Men  who  have  passed  through  the  intox- 
ication of  Rationalism  and  have  sobered  themselves  by  deeper 
draughts  at  the  foimtains  of  knowledge.  At  the  head  of  this 
department  is  M.  Steiger  of  Berlin,  of  whom  Professor  Tho- 
luck  says.  "  If  he  has  access  to  the  necessary  means,  he  will 
render  the  present  day  an  epoch  in  the  learned  world."  JVfr. 
Steiger  is  known  in  Europe  as  the  author  of  the  best  refutation 
of  German  Rationalism  and  of  a  valuable  commentary  on  the 
first  Epistle  of  Peter.  His  associate  in  this  department  is  M. 
Havernich,  whose  commentary  on  Paniel  is  mentioned  by  Tho- 
luck,  is  an  important  accession  to  the  biblical  literature  of  the 
day.  He  is  farther  characterized  by  a  distinguished  scholar  of 
Berlin  as  follows,  "  The  publications  of  M.  Havernich  would 
serve  to  restore  the  Theol(^y  of  Protestant  France,  and  would 
increase  the  reputation  of  the  Seminary  in  France,  Germany, 
and  even  in  Eng^land  and  America,  where  they  have  been  for 
8ome  time  translating  the  pernicious  works  of  Gesenius,  for 
^aant  of  better  J^  The  department  of  practical  Theology  and 
pastoral  care  is  filled  by  M.  Galland,  and  that  of  d(^matical 
Theology  by  M.  Gaussen,  the  well  known  pastor  of  Satigny, 
though  degraded  from  his  charge  and  his  pastoral  ofiice  within 
a  few  weeks  by  the  liberal  party  of  the  venerable  company  of 
pastors  for  being  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  this  Semi- 
nary. "  He  is,"  says  a  countryman  of  his  own,  "  the  Calvin 
of  our  times ;  Calvin,  with  more  winning  manners  and  a 
more  expansive  charity." 

The  discourse  of  which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  is  the  first  fruits  of  this  institution.    It  was  deliv- 
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ered  at  Geneva  in  January  of  the  present  year  by  M.  Merle 
D'Aubign6,  Prcfeasor  of  Eiccleaiaatical  History  in  the  New 
Seminary.  He  held  the  pastoral  office  successively  at  Berlin 
and  Brussels,  and  sustains  a  high  reputation  in  the  European 
churches  for  his  eloquence  and  piety.  It  was  introductory,  as 
its  title  imports,  to  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  "  history  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  the  Reformers  of  Germany  to  the  IGth 
century,"  not  forming  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction  of  the 
Seminary,  but  separate  and  preparatory,  and  ^'  attended,^'  as  a 
note  informs  us,  "  not  by  an  auditory  of  students,  but  by  ah  as- 
sembly composed  of  persons  of  various  ages  and  of  lx)th  sexe." 
It  is  dedicated  to  Neander,  the  intimate  personal  friend  of  the 
author,  and  the  father  of  Modem  Ecclesiastical  History. 

This  introductory  discourse  has  given  us  the  impression  that 
Professor  Merle  D'Aubigne  is  admirably  qualiiSed  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken,  viz.  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  adapted  to  popular  instruction  and  impres- 
irion.  To  do  this,  on  any  subject  connected  with  religion,  in 
the  present  thoughtless  and  skeptical  condition  of  European  so- 
ciety, is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  To  accomplish  it,  a 
man  must  be  learned,  deeply  learned ;  but  this  is^  noC  alL 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  generation  which  regarded  mere 
learning  with  less  respect,  than  our  own.  To  ihe  treasures  ac- 
quired by  solitary  research,  he  must  add  the  acutenesd,  versatil- 
ity and  readiness  of  mind,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  actual 
and  wide  intercourse  with  the  living  world.  He  will  be  less 
occupied  in  meeting  argument^  than  insinuations.  He  must 
be  able  to  reply  to  sarcasms  with  dignity.  He  must  have  a  pro- 
found insight  into  the  spirit  of  his  own  times,  and  be  able  to 
bring  the  results  of  past  ages  to  combat  its  errors  and  rectify  its 
speculations  ;  above  all,  his  heart  nmst  be  thoroughly  warmed 
with  his  subject,  and  he  must  speak  with  the  force  and  ardor, 
which  can  only  proceed  from  an  entire  and  honest  con\ictioD 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  what  he  utters.  We  repeat  our 
conviction,  that  the  author  of  this  Discourse  possesses  these 
rare  qualifications  in  a  superior  degree — an  evidence  of  which 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  largdy 
quoted  with  high  encomiums  by  one  of  the  weekly  papers  of 
Paris.     We  present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts. 

After  showing  the  superior  interest  of  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity over  the  history  of  politics  and  of  literature,  and  answer- 
ing, in  a  masterly  manner,  the  sarcastic  objections  to  this  history 
arising  from  the  spirit  of  infidel  mockery,  he  thus  replies  to  the 
more  serious  objection,  that  Christianity  has  shackled  the  human 
mind  and  kept  our  race  in  perpetual  infancy. 

*'  We  shall  not  even  speak  of  the  blessings  which 
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tianity  bestows  in  a  future  life,  though  these  are  its  principal 
objects;  but  we  shall  meet  our  adversaries  on  their  own  ground. 
Let  a  map  of  the  world — a  statistical  table  of  the  nations,  de- 
cide the  question.  Where  is  light?  Where  is  darkness? 
Where  is  liberty?  Where  i<  slavery?  Mark  the  obscurity 
which  envelopes  all  unconverted  countries,  and  the  Ught  which 
rests  upon  those  where  Christianity  is  found.  What  has  rent 
asunder  the  dork  and  murky  veil  which  so  long  overspread  the 
islands  of  Otaheite,  of  Eimeo,  of  Hawaii  ?  Christianity.  Nay 
more,  mark  with  a  pencil  upon  this  map,  by  successive  shad- 
lags,  those  countries  where  there  is  most  light,  morality,  and 
freedom.  You  will  find  but  one  scale  of  progression — that  of 
Christianity  itself.  Wherever  the  Gospel  enjoys  the  highest 
respect,  there  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  true 
blessings  of  humanity.  The  United  States  of  America,  Great 
Britain,  other  evangelical  countries,  where  the  Ught  of  the 
Word  shines  in  its  greatest  purity,  will  be  at  the  summit  of  the 
scale ;  and  those  deepening  shades  of  the  transition  by  which 
you  are  conducted  from  Christian  nations  to  those  which  are 
not  so,  will  be  found  on  those  regions  of  the  earth  where  Chris- 
tianity exists,  it  Ls  true,  but  is  neutralized  by  the  human  ele- 
ments which  are  blended  with  it.'' 

The  concluding  remarks  are  exceedingly  impressive  and  no- 
ble, and  discover  a  familiarity  with  the  far-reaching  views  of 
prophecy  which  are  peculiar  to  Hengstenberg  and  the  modern 
prophetical  school  of  Germany. 

"It  is  the  reign  of  Christ  which  has  brought  unity  to  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  and  to  their  history;  and  by  it,  the  disjointed  mem- 
bers ar3  formed  into  one  body.  One  of  the  most  essential  and  im- 
portant ideas  of  the  epoch  in  which  we  live,  which  perhaps  has 
only  slightly  traced  itself  on  many  minds,  but  which  will  ever 
become  the  fundamental  thought  of  those  who  meditate  and  be- 
lieve, is,  that  in  the  new  period  which  opens  before  us  there  ought 
not  so  much  to  be  a  personal  history,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  peoples, 
as  a  general  history  of  humanity.  Our  epoch  is  the  point  where 
numerous  filaments,  coming  from  different  quarters,  unite,  and 
from  whence  they  proceed  in  a  single  cord.  And  what' is  this 
new  period,  if  it  be  not  the  consummation  of  the  purposes  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  While  a  few  philosophers  have  feebly  discerned  of  late 
something  of  this  vast  centralization  of  human  races.  Christian- 
ity points  the  world  to  the  annunciation  this  great  event  of  hu- 
manity addres:!ied  two  thousand  years  before  the  actual  era  to 
the  Chaldean  Abraham,  and  to  the  still  more  surprising  expres- 
sion of  it"^  founder,  ^'  There  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  Shep- 
herd." The  religions  of  antiquity  rendered  impossible  this  vast 
assemblage  of  nations.  Like  the  kmguages  of  Babel,  they  were  so 
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many  walls  which  separated  the  oaiioiis  from  each  other.  They 
were  national  gods  whioh  were  adored  by  the  tribes  oif  the  earth ; 
they  pertained  only  to  the  people  who  had  made  them;  they  had 
DO  points  of  contact,  none  of  sympathy,  with  any  other  nation. 
Falsehood  has  a  thousand  strange  faces  which  have  no  omimoQ 
resemblance.  Truth  alone  is  one,  and  can  alone  unite  the  races 
of  the'  earth.  The  idea  of  a  universal  kingdom  of  truth  and  pa- 
rity, remained  unknown  to  the  ancient  world ;  and  if  some  wise 
men  had  a  vague  and  obscure  presentiment  of  it,  it  was  to 
them  only  an  ideal,  without  the  possibility  of  their  even  con- 
ceiving what  could  convert  it  into  a  reality.  Christ  appears, 
and  soon  accomplishes  what  the  religions  and  the  sages  of  the 
world  had  not  been  able  even  to  foresee.  He  founds  a  spiricii- 
al  kingdom,  to  Which  all  nations  are  invited ;  he  overturns,  in 
the  energetic  language  of  the  Apostle,  the  "  enclosures,''  the 
^'  middle  walls  of  [Partition"  which  separated  the  nations,  and 
unites  them  together  to  form  one  body,  one  new  man^  before 
God.  Christianity  is  not,  Hke  the  ancient  religions,  a  doclhne 
adapted  only  tp  a  certain  degree  of  developement  of  the  nations ; 
it  is  a  truth,  descended  from  heaven  to  earth,  which  can  act, 
at  once,  on  men  of  every  climate  and  every  grade  of  culture. 
It  imparts  to  human  nature,  whatever  be  its  asperities  or  the 
various  modifications  which  letters  and  pliilo^hy  have  caused 
it  to  undergo,  the  principle  of  a  new  and  truly  divine  life.  And 
it  is  this  life  which  must  lie,  at  once,  the  great  means  of  devel- 
opement for  all  nations,  and  the  centre  of  their  unity.  No 
sooner  has  it  appeared,  than  the  true  cosmopolism  begins  to 
exist  in  the  world.  The  citizens  of  Judea,  of  Pontus,  of  Greece^ 
of  Egypt,  of  Rome,  till  that  hour  enemies  to  each  other,  em- 
brace as  brethren.  Christianity  is  that  tree  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture, ^'  the  leaves  of  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  natioos.^ 
It  acts  at  once,  on  the  most  opposite  conditions  of  human  socie- 
ty. It  regenerates;  it  vivifies  the  corrupted  world  of  the  Cffisara, 
and  shortly  after  subdues  and  civilizes  the  barbarous  hordes  of 
the  Nor(h.  And  tat  the  hour  when* I  write,  it  produces  the 
same  effects  on  the  citizens  of  London,  of  Berlin,  of  Paris,  and 
on  the'savns:e  of  Greenland,  of  CafTraria,  and  of  Sandwich. 
The  net  is  thrown  over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  day  is  not  (Us- 
tant,  when  a  divine  hand  will  draw  captive  within  it,  all  the 
races  of  men." 

We  are  unable  to  follow  our  author  in  his  developement  of 
these  important  thoughts,  and  in  his  spirited  and  masterly  refu- 
tation of  tlie  objections  which  they  may  be  expected  to  excite 
from  French  Infidelity  and  Genevese  Liberalism.  The  whole 
conclusion  (of  which  we  have  given  a  very  inconsiderable  part) 

♦  tl.  IK.  ^ 
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-18  rich  with  profound  and  ori^nal  thought.  Every  line  of  it 
deserves  to  he  read  and  pondered.  Indeed,  the  Discourse  is 
well  worthy  of  being  presented  entire  to  the  American  public  in 
a  translation  ;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  we  shall  probably  give 
some  further  extracts  in  a  future  number. 


Baptism  in  its  Mode  and  ^ubjzct^,  considered^  and  the  Ar- 
guments of  Mr,  flwing  and  Dr,  Wardlaw  refuted.  By  Alex- 
ander Carson,  A.  M.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel ^  Edinburgh, 
Together  with  a  Review  of  Dr,  Dwight  on  Baptism,  By  F. 
L,  Cox,  LL.  D.,  of  London,  New  York  :  C.  C.  P.  Crosby. 
1832.     pp.  395. 

The  subject  of  Baptism  seems  to  have  excited  an  nnnsual  de- 
gree of  attention  of  late,  among  the  Dissenters  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  principal  writers  on  the  one  side  have  been  the 
Rev.  Greville  Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw ;  and  those  on  the  other^ 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Carson  and  Dr.  Cox.  The  publication  be- 
fore us  is  the  latest  on  the  subject  which  has  been  received  in 
this  country,  and  is  almost  entirely  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Carson. 
A  few  pages  are  added  by  Dr.  Cox,  animadverting  on  some  of  the 
positions  of  Dr.  Dwight.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  go  into  a 
full  examination  of  the  work ;  and  yet  we  are  unwilling  to  pass  it 
altogether  without  notice. 

1.  Mr.  Carson  makes  several  important  concessions,  such  as  have 
not  been  often  made  by  writers  on  that  side  of  the  question.  In 
the  first  place,  he  admits  that  the  word  panio),  from  which  pan' 
r^Co)  is  formed,  literally  signifies  to  dye  as  well  as  to  dip^  and  to 
dye  or  color  "  in  any  manner,*^  whether  the  operation  be  perform- 
ed by  dipping  or  not.*  This  ptoposition  he  supports  by  several 
iDOontestablc  examples.  And  after  adducing  them,  he  says, 
*'  Having  such  evidence  before  my  eyes,  I  could  not  deny  this  to 
my  opponents,  even  were  it  a  difficulty  as  to  the  subject  of  the 
mode  of  baptism.  In  a  controversialist,  nothing  can  compensate 
for  candor;  and  facts  ought  to  be  admitted,  even  when  they  ap- 
pear unfavorable." 

2.  Mr.  C.  admits  that,  in  some  points,  '^  the  baptism  of  John 
was  essentially  different  from  the  baptism  of  the  Apostolic  com- 
mission. John  did  not  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  did  not  baptize  into  th« 
faith  of  Christ  as  come,  but  as  about  to  be  made  manifest." — 
"  John's  baptism,"  he  further  adds,  "  did  not  serve  for  Christ's. 
Paul  baptized  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  because  they  had 
not  been  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ; 

*  "  03Lim»  signifies  to  dye  hp  smrinklmg  u  properly  u  by  dipping,  though 
originally  it  was  confined  to  the  latter."    p..  &. 
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and  becaase  they  had  been  baptized  only  id  the  iaith  of  the  Mea* 
siah  to  come." 

3.  It  has  been  commonly  arged  against  the  baptism  of  infanta, 
that  this  practice«is  not  tiprtssly  tnjoined^'m  the  New  Testament 
Positive  institutions,  it  is  said,  are  never  left  as  matter  of  infer- 
ence, l)ut  are  always  enforced  by  express  commands.  But  Mr.  C. 
says,  ''  I  do  not  object  to  inference.  On  the  contrary,  I  receive 
what  is  made  out  by  inference,  just  as  I  receive  the  most  direct 
statement."  He  adds,  however,  with  great  propriety,  that  '*  an 
inference  is  not  a  guess,  or  conjecture,  or  probability,  or  conceit, 
drawn  at  random,"  but  "  the  necessary  resuk  of  the  principle 
from  which  it  is  derived." 

4.  Mr.  C.  represents  the  lAbrahamic  covenant  as  **  having  a 
letter  and  a  spirit."  According  to  the  spirit  of  it,  he  admits  that 
*'  all  believers  are  the  children  of  Abraham  ;"*  that  the  promise 
to  Abraham,  '  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,' 
is  '*  fulfilled  in  (he  spirit,  by  God's  being  a  God  to  all  believers;" 
and  that  the  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  is  '*  in  the  spirit  ful- 
filled to  the  true  Israel,  in  the  possession  of  the  heavenly  inheri- 
tance." "  The  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  with  its  officers,  laws, 
worship,  6lc,  is  a  visible  model  of  the  invisible  kingdom  of  Christ." 
(Of  course,  it  is  the  visible  church,)  "  The  typical  ordinances, 
which  exhibited  the  truths  of  the  gospel  in  figure,  form  one  of  the 
most  conclu^ve  evidenced  of  Christianity  ;  and  present  spiritual 
things  to  the  mind  in  so  definite  and  striking  a  manner,  that  they 
add  the  greatest  lustre  to  the  doctrines  of  grace."  He  says  in 
another  place,  **  The  covenant  with  Abraham  is  everla&ting  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  by  it,  all  Abraham's  spiritual  seed 
are  blessed  with  him,  by  having  their  faith  counted  for  righteous- 
ness to  the  end  of  the  world."  pp.  344,  351. — We  know  not 
when  we  have  recorded  sentences  with  more  pleasure  than  these. 
They  are  full  of  truth,  and  of  very  extraordinary  truth,  to  fail 
from  the  lips  of  a  Baptist. 

5.  Commenting  on  the  passage,  Rom.  iv.  II,  in  which  cir- 
cumcision is  called  a  '  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,'  Mr.  C. 
observes,  **  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  seal  of  spiritual  blessings ;  but 
not  a  seal  to  the  individuals  circumcised  that  they  were  personally 
interested  in  these  blessings.  //  seals  the  truth  of  the  gospel^ 
namely,  that  there  is  righteousness  in  the  faith  of  Abraham  ;  or 
that  all  who  have  Abrnham's  faith  have  righteousness."  Again 
he  says,  that  **  the  spiritual  or  emblematical  meaning  of  circun»- 
eision  is  the  change  of  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  "  '  pp.  359, 
364.  This  is  precisely  that  for  which  Pedobaptists  have  been 
long  contending  :  and  on  which  they  found,  as  they  think,  a  con- 
clusive argument,  to  show  that  baptism  has  come  in  the  place  of 
circumcision. 

We  must  now  leave  the  concessions  of  Mr.  C.  and  turn  to  other 

*  *'  By  that  covenant,  he  (Abraham)  was  constituted  ibe  father  of  believers  ia  all 
,»    p.  348. 
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parts  of  his  work  which  are  leas  agreeable.  He  advances  somo 
things  which  will  be  new  to  most  readers,  and  which  certainly 
are  very  extraordinary .-*-He  supposes,  for  instance,  that  John's 
baptism — '  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins'-— 
bad  the  same  design  and  meanings  when  received  by  Christ,  ai 
when  received  by  :(he  other  Jews.     His  language  is  as  follows : 

"  If  John's  baptism  implied  repentance  and  coniVssion  of  sin,  how  could 
JesQfl  submit  to  it  ?  This  apparent  inconsistency  struck  John  himself  so 
forcibly,  that  he  even  presumed  to  forbid  him.  '  I  have  need  to  be  baptise^ 
of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ?*  But  it  was  necessary  for  Jesus  to  observe 
all  the  Divine  institutions  incumbent  on  his  people.  And  if  this  was  neces- 
sary, there  must  be  a  propriety  in  the  thing  itself.  If  he  submits  to  the  bap- 
tism of  repentance,  there  must  be  a  point  of  view  in  which  it  suits  him.  And 
w^t  is  that  point  of  view  ?  Evidently,  that  ^ough  he  is  himself  holy,  yet, 
M  one  with  us,  As  is  defiled.  Just  as  by  our  oneness  with  him,  we  can  say, 
'  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  V  by  his  being  one 
with  us,  he  can  confess  himself  a  sinner.  The  oneness  of  Christ  and  his  peo- 
ple is  not  a  figurative  way  of  speaking.  It  is  a  solid  and  oonsoling  truth. 
By  it,  we  die  in  Christ's  death,  and  are  acquitted  as  innocent ;  by  it  Christ  i« 
made  sin  for  us,  who  in  his  person  knew  no  sin.  Christ's  baptism,  then,  is 
no  exception  from  what  is  implied  in  John's  baptism.  It  has  the  same  fueaik- 
mgf  as  well  as  the  same  figure,  to  him  as  to  us." 

Again,  Mr.  €r  insists,  that  though  infants  are  saved  by  Christ, 
they  are  not  saved  by  the  gospel,  and  that  the  gospel  has  nothing 
to  do  mth  them,  **  The  gospel,"  he  says  expressly,  *'  has  nothing  to 
do  with  infants,  nor  have  gospel  ordinances,  any  respect  to  them.** 
"  The  salvation  of  the  gospel  is  as  much  confined  to  believers,  as 
the  baptism  of  the  gospel  is.  None  shall  ever  be  saved  by  the 
gospel,  who  do  not  believe  it.  Consequently,  by  the  gospel,  no 
infant  can  be  saved."  Again  he  says,  that  though  "  infants  must 
be  saved  as  sinners ,  and  saved  through  the  blood  of  Christ"  they 
"  are  not  saved  by  the  new  covenant.  There  is  no  such  doctrine 
exhibited  in  any  part  of  the  book  of  God."  pp.  279,345. — How 
infants  can  be  saved,  as  sinners,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  yet 
have  no  interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  gospel  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  will  not  be  so  obvious  to  all  readers,  as 
Mr.  C.  probably  anticipated. 

Mr.  C.  professes  to  be  deeply  skilled  in  Hermeoeutics,  and  he 
delivers  his  canons,  and  makes  assertions,  like  one  entitled  to 
speak  ex  cathedra.  His  assertions,  however,  will  not  in  all  cases 
be  received.  For  instance,  he  lays  it  down  as  indubitably  cer- 
tain, and  insists  upon  it,  that  the  Greek  preposition  i»  ''  always 
aignifies  out  of,**  Now  so  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  out  of 
is  not  the  most  common  signification  of  this  word,  and  is  not  so 
represented  by  the  most  respectable  lexicographers.  A  vast  number 
of  instances  may  be  gathered  from  the  New  Testament  in  which 
this  rendering  is  wholly  inadmissable..  What  sense  would  the 
following  passages  make,  if  the  preposition  «x  were  rendered  out 
of?  "  The  tree  is  known  out  of  its  fruit."  "  Having  agreed 
with  the  laborers  ouiof9i  penny  a  day."  '^  Jesus  knew  out  of  the 
beginning  who  the^re  that  believe  not."    ^*  Many  good  works 
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have  I  showed  you  out  of  my  Father."  '*  A  man  is  not  jostified 
out  of  the  deeds  of  the  law.''  "  They  out  of  the  faith  are  the 
children  of  Abraham."  "  They  are  out  of  the  world ;  therefore 
■peak  they  out  of  the  world,  and  the  world  heareth  them.  We 
are  out  of  God  ;  he  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us.  He  that  is 
not  out  of  God,  heareth  not  us."  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord,  that  they  may  rest  out  of  their  labors." — Obriooalj, 
Mr.  C.  needs  strooj^er  proof  that  Philip  and  the  eunuch  came  op 
out  of  the  water,  than  his  alleged  inrariable  signification  of  the 
preposition  «x. 

Notwithstanding  the  concession  already  noticed  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fianrm,  Mr.  C.  asserts  in  the  most  unquali- 
fied manner,  that  panxiio^^always  denotes  immersion,^  **  ft  never 
has  any  other  meaning."  He  admits,  indeed,  that  he  has  *'al] 
the  lexicographers  and  commentators  against  him  in  this  opinion" 
—a  suspicious  circumstance  to  begin  with — still,  he  insists  that 
"  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  always  the  same,"  and  that  hahifays 
signifies  to  dip"  Well,  how  does  he  prove  thist  Why,  as  many  of 
his  brethren  have  done  before  him.  He  proves  that  the  word 
gometimes  signifies  to  dip,  and  then  assumes  that  it  always  does— 
that  it  can  have  no  other  signifcation.  And  what  if  some  other 
person  should  undertake  to  prove  that  the  word  never  signifies  to 
dip  ?  We  believe  he  might  do  it  in  the  same  way,  and  do  it  as 
conclusively.  Suppose  he  should  take  one  of  the  examples  quot- 
ed from  Aristotle  by  Dr.  Gale,  and  inserted  in  the  work  before  as 
by  Mr.  Carson.  "  The  Phenicians  who  inhabit  Cadiz  relate,  that 
sailing  beyond  Hercules'  pillars  with  the  wind  at  East,  in  fonr 
days  they  came  to  a  land  uninhabited,  whose  coast  was  full  of 
•ea  weeds,  and  is  not  (PanltCtaSai)  covered  with  water  at  ebb,  bat 
when  the  tide  comes  in,  it  is  entirely  overwhelmed."  Here  is  a 
baptism,  but  no  immersion.  The  coast  was  not  plunged  into  the 
tide,  but  the  tide  flowed  over  the  coast.  Mr.  C.  speaks  of  this  as 
figurative  baptism  ;  but  what  necessity  of  supposing  tt  figurative, 
except  what  results  from  his  narrow  interpretation  of  the  word 
ficmnCoi  t 

Take  another  example  borrowed  by  our  author  from  Dr.  Gale. 
Homer,  representing  the  death  of  one  of  his  heroes,  says,  "  He 
struck  him  across  the  neck  with  his  heavy  sword,  and  the  sword 
became  warm  with  blood."  One  ancient  Greek  critic  remarks  on 
this  passage  thus  :  "The  sword  is  represented  as  baptized  tCan^ 
uadri  with  blood."  Another  says,  **  In  this  phrase.  Homer  ex- 
presses  himself  with  the  greatest  energy,  signifying  that  th« 
■word  was  so  (panliodfvxog)  baptized  in  blood  that  it  was  even 
heated  by  it."  But  how  could  a  sword  be  plunged  into  the. blood 
of  a  man,  by  merely  cutting  off  his  head  ?  Doubtless,  it  was 
more  or  less  stained  with  Mood.  By  a  strong  figure,  it  might  be 
said,  to  be  bathed  in  blood.     But  in  this  case,  the  bathing  muM 


*  StiU  bs  sdmitf .  in  iuu>ther  place,  tbst  *'  the  derivativ^^iuioi  so  baroiid  Us 
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'have  been  effected  by  the  blood  flowing  >over  the  swofd,  and  not 
bj  the  sword  being  plunged  into  the  blood,  ilere,  then,  is  anoth* 
er  instance  of  baptism  which  could  not  have  been  performed, 
ttitber  bj  a  literal  or  a  figurative  immersion. 

We  might  ask  Mr.  C.  to  explain,  in  consistency  with  his  defin-  ■ 
ition  of  fivTttttut,  the  current  language  of  several  of  the  early 
Christian  writers,  in  representing  the  martyrs  as  baptized,  some- 
times with  their  tears,  and  in  other  instances  with  their  blood. 
He  will  not  deny  that  such  language  was  often  used,  nor  can  he  ^ 
pretend  that  what  Athanasius  and  others  called  '  the  baptism  of 
tears  and  of  blryMl'  was,  performed  by  immersion. 

But  no  cases  can  be  more  convincing  than  some  of  those  oe*^ 
curring  in  the  Scriptures.  For  instance,  the  children  of  Israel 
"were  certainly  '*  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
0ea  '"  and  they  certainly  went  through  **  the  sea  on  dry  ground,** 
£x.  ziv.  22.  How  then  were  they  all  immersed  in  the  waves  ? 
This,  our  author  insists  again,  was  a  figurative  baptism.  And  so 
all  passages,  by  many,  are  thought  to  be  figurative,  which  do  not 
coincide  with  their  preconceived  views. 

Our  Saviour,  on  a  certain  occasion,  went  in  to  dine  with  a 
a  Pharisee,  and  the  Pharisee  marvelled  that  he  was  not  baptized 
{^iScjtjiodri)  before  dinner.  Luke  xi.  38.  But  was  it  the  custom 
O^  the  Pharisees  to  immerse  themselves  before  dinner  ?  Let  the 
other  Evangelists  answer.  '^  The  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews, 
except  they  wash  their  hands  oft,  eat  not."  '*  Why  do  thy  disci- 
ples transgress  the  tradition  of  the  eiders ;  for  they  wash  not  their 
Aands  when  they  eat  bread  V* 

Again,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  baptizing,  not  only  their 
**  cups  and  pots  9ind  brazen  vessels,"  but  their  Kkivtov  couches, 
Mark  vii.  4.  Is  it  likely  that,  along  with  their  smaller  utensilsi 
they  statedly  tmi2»er5tf(/ their  couches  ?  Mr.  C.  admits  that  this 
would  be  *'  very  inconvenient,"  and  ''  very  foolish ;"  and  yet  he 
insists  that  it  was  done,  because  the  word  ^anri^ia  always  signi- 
fies immerse.  But  this,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  is  the  very 
question.  Dors  this  word  always  signify  immerse?  Does  it  sig- 
nify immerse  here? 

The  account  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  baptism  qf  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  have  ever  regarded  as  entii'ely  convincing.  Be- 
lievers are  said  to  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit.  And  this  baptism 
18  represented  as  performed  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  upon 
them.  For  instance,  the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were 
baptized  with  the  Spirit ;  and  this  baptism,  we  are  expressly  told, 
was  in  fulfilment  of  a  prediction  of  the  prophet  Joel.  "  It  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  ivtxaa  I  will  pour  out  of 
my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh." — Cornelius  and  his  family,  too,  were 
baptized  with  the  Spirit;  but  in  accomplishing  this  baptism  the 
Spirit  «'7r£a< fell  upon  them;  or,  as  it  is  represented  in  another 
place,  iiit%ij(vttti  was  poured  out.  Compare  Acts  10  :  45  and  II: 
15,  16.     Ail  this,  to  be  sure,  is  figurative  language.     But  why 
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was  auch  a  igure  used  t    Not,  sarely,  to  mislead,  but  fi>r  oar  in- 
•stractiou  and  edification. 

These  representations  of  Scripture  respecting  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  teach  us  more  thaa  that  immersion  is  not  theouly  mode 
of  baptism.  They  indicate  satisfactorily,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  more  proper  mode  of  administeriug  this  ordinance  is,  by 
pouritig  or  sprinkling,  *'  I  teili  sprinkU  clean  e>altr  upon  yeu^ 
and  jfe  shall  be  clean."     "  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations" 

After  our  utmost  endeavors  to  divest  our:seIves  of  prcjudicep 
and  to  look  at  the  subject  with  candor,  we  feel  constrained  to 
■ay,  that  Mr.  Carson's  method  of  discussing  the  mode  of  baptisiii, 
is,  to  us,  entirely  unsatisfactory.  Had  he  undertaken  to  prove 
■imply  that  ^unnim  is  someiimes  used  to  denote  immersion,  be 
would  have  accomplished  his  object.  But  this  would  Dot  haie 
been  enough  f  >r  his  purpose.  The  verdict  would  then  have  beea 
on  the  wrong  side.  He  undertakes  to  show  (as  in  duty  bound  to 
those  with  whom  he  is  connected)  that  fiasrli^m  always  signifies  to 
immerse — that  '*  it  never  has  any  other  meaning."  And  having 
given  a  nurpberof  examples,  he  assumes  that  be  has  accomplish* 
ed  his  undertaking.  And  then,  when  cases  occur,  in  which  the 
word  cannot  signify  immerse,  '  Why  these  are  figurative !  Thiey 
wuisl  be  figurative,  because  I  have  before  proved  that  the  word,  in 
its  literal  meaning,  always  signifies  immerse.' ! 

We  design  not  to  go  into  an  extended  examination  of  the  work 
before  us.  Indeed,  we  have  said  already  more  than  we  at  first  in- 
tended. The  writer  evidently  has  ingenuity  and  learning,  and  a 
fluflicicnt  degree  of  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  He  seems  to 
be  one  ,of  those  ready,  oflT-hand  geniuses,  who  form  decisions  ea- 
sily and  with  great  positiveness,  but  who  are  oflen  under  the  disa- 
greeable necessity  of  reversing  their  decisions,  and  unsaying 
things  which  they  had  before  said.*  No  one  who  reads  his  book 
will  question  the  honesty  or  goodness  of  his  intentions;  and  yet 
he  sometimes  treats  those  on  whom  he  remarks  with  great  and  al- 
■MMl  unpardonable  severity. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  add,  that  our  author  is  strictly 
evangelical  in  sentiment,  regarding  the  differences  among  breth- 
ren in  respect  to  ordinances  as  a  mere  trifle,  compared  with  those 
ffreater  differences  which  separate  Evangelical  Christians  from 
Unitarians  and  other  Liberalist  He  also  takes  high  and  strong 
ground  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath.  "The  Sabbath,''  he  says, 
"  rests  on  pillars  as  firm  as  those  of  creation,  being  appointed  be* 
fore  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  grounded  on  reasons  that  are  lasting 
as  the  world.  And  tho  particular  day  is  ascertained  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  fi^st  day  of  the  week,  and  the  Lord's  Day." 

*  Mr.  Canon  avows  (hat  he  was  once  a  PedobapUst. 


CORRECT lONS.—Tn  the  No.  for  August,  on  pafre  433, 6nh  line  rrom  the  bottom^ 
" it  is  not  in  either  case  sin,*'  Stc.  read  "it  is  not  sin  rather  than  holiness,  wiiich  m," 
&c. — On  page  434,  eighth  line,  for  "  when  bis  only  objects  of  choice,"  md  " 
thm  real  objects  of  choice." 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


DR.  Tyler's  reply  to  dr,  taylor. 

[CoDtinaed  from  p.  523»] 
The  Doctrirk  of  Original  Sin. 

Dr.  Taylor  admits  that  I  have  correctly  represented  him  to 
hold,  that  mankind  come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature 
in  kiiidj  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created,  and  which  the 
child  Jesus  possessed ;  and  that  there  is  in  man  no  natural, 
hereditary  propensity  to  sin.  Yet  he  says  in  his  creed,  "  I  be- 
lieve that  all  mankind  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  are 
born  destitute  of  holiness,  and  are  by  nature  totally  depraved," 
— and  that,  "  they  may  properly  be  said  to  be  sinners  by  nc^- 
ture" 

How  these  statements  can  be  reconciled,  he  has  not  shown ; 
and  if  I  mistake  not,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  show.  Adam 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Are  his  posterity  bom  into 
the  world  in  the  image  of  God  ?  Adam  was  by  nature  holy — 
80  was  the  child  Jesus.  Are  all  mankind  by  nature  holy? — 
and  also  "sinners  by  nature^''  and  "6y  nature  totally  de-' 
praved?" 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  language,  when  it  is  af- 
firmed that  mankind  are  sinners  by  nature  1  Dr.  Taylor  says, 
"  It  is  a  popular  form  of  expression,  used,  not  to  ascribe  sin  to 
nature  alone,  exclusive  of  all  circumstances,  as  if  temptation 

were  not  as  necessary  to  sin,  as  a  nature  to  be  tempted but 

to  denote  simply  that  suA^h  is  the  yuUure  of  man,  that  in  all 
the  appropriate  circumstances  of  his  being,  he  will  uni- 
finrmly  sin.^ 
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But  what  are  the  apprq>riate  circumstances  of  his  being  1 
Were  not  the  circumstances  in  which  Adam  was  placed,  ap- 
propriate to  his  being  ?  And  why  did  not  he  ^  as  sooa  as  he 
comtnenced  his  moral  existence  7  And  why  did  not  the  child 
Jesus  sml  Was  there  any  thing  in  his  circumstances,  so  far  as 
his  human  nature  is  concerned,  inappropriate  to  the  being  of 
man  ?  If  he  possessed,  in  his  human  nature,  the  same  consti- 
tutional propensities  that  other  children  possess,*  why  did  he 
not  exhibit  the  same  moral  character  ? 

Suppose  it  could  be  said  with  truth,  that  stick  is  the  nature 
of  a  part*  of  the  human  race,  that  in  all  the  appropriate  circum- 
stances of  their  being,  they  are  uniformly  holy — and  such  is 
the  nature  of  another  part  of  the  human  race,  that  in  all  the 
appropriate  circumstances  of  their  being,  they  unifarmly  sin. 
If  this  could  be  said  with  truth,  it  would  be  proper,  according 
to  Dr.  Taylor's  statement,  to  say,  that  part  of  the  human  race 
are  by  nature  holy ; — and  part  are  by  nature  sinful.  But 
could  this  be  true,^if  the  natures  of  all  were  alike  1  If  all  come 
into  the  world  with  the  same  propensities — ^if  those  who  uni- 
formly sin,  possess  no  more  natural  bias  or  inclination  to  evi 
than  those  who  are  uniformly  holy ;  most  surely  nature  is  in 
no  sense  the  cause  or  reason  of  this  distinction  of  character ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to  something  else. 

I  said  in  my  remarks,  ^^  I  have  always  supposed  that  when 
it  is  said,  that  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam  all  have  be- 
come sinners,  the  language  is  intended  to  convey  the  sentiment, 
that  there  is  a  real  connexion  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and 
that  of  his  posterity  : — ^and  that  when  it  is  said,  all  are  by  na- 
ture sinners,  the  meaning  is,  that  there  is  something  in  our 
nature,  which  is  truly  the  cause  or  reason  why  all  men  are  sin- 
ners :— consequently  that  human  nature  is  not  what  it  would 
have  been  if  sin  had  not  existed,  but  has  undergone  sasab 
change  in  consequence  of  the  original  apostasy.  When  we 
say,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  lion  to  eat  flesh,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ox  to  eat  grass,  we  mean  that  their  natures  are  not  alike. 
And  when  we  say,  that  one  moral  being  is  by  nature  sinful 
and  that  another  is  by  nature  holy,  we  must  mean,  if  we 
mean  any  thing,  that  their  natures  are  not  alike.  If  they  are 
alike,  then  nature  is,  in  no  sense,  the  cause,  or  reason  that  one 

*  Dr.  Taylor  says,  **  How  the  Saviour  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  if 
h€  had  not,  and  we  have  a  coruHtuiional  propeit sitt  to  sis,  it  may  be  difficnU  lor  Dt. 
Tyler  to  show."  ]f  Dr.  Taylor  had  stated  what  be  conceives  to  be  the  precise  difficul- 
ty in  this  case,  I  should  know  better  bow  to  frame  an  answer.  At  present  I  lun  oot 
able  to  see  any  difficulty  at  ail  in  the  case.  Does  the  fact,  that  differeat  indiridiials 
sure  made  the  objects  ot  nimilar  temptations,  prove  that  they  roust  possess  the  aame  aa- 
ture  ?  Christ  was  tempted — yet  wii}umt  sin.  If  be  was  by  nature  as  much  inclined 
to  •vil  as  we  are,  why  did  be  not,  like  us,  yield  to  temptation  t 
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is  holy  and  the  other  sinful.  To  say  that  it  is,  would  be  to  as- 
cribe two  directly  lopposite  effects  to  the  same  cause.  Now  the 
question  is,  is  the  nature  of  man  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been,  if  sin  had  never  entered  the  world  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  human  nature  which  is  hereditary^  and  the  conse* 
quence  of  the  original  apostasy  ?  Or  is  every  thing  pertaining 
to  the  nature  of  man,  the  immediate  production  of  creative 
power  ?  And  do  mankind  come  into  the  world  now  with  the 
same  nature  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created,  and  which 
the  child  Jesus  possessed  ?  If  so,  then  mankind  are  not  6y 
nature  sinners.  Their  nature  is  in  no  sense  the  cause  or  rea- 
son of  their  sinning  ;  for  Adam  was  not  by  nature  a  sinner, 
nor  was  the  child  Jesus.     They  were  by  nature  holy." 

Now  what  reply  does  Dr.  Taylor  make  to  this  reasoning? 
None  at  all.  He  does  not  even  deign  to  notice  it.  He  remarks, 
indeed,  that  I  have  said  nothing  "  in  the  way  of  argument"  on 
the  subject. 

But  iet  us  look  again  at  the  position  of  Dr.  Taylor : — "  Such 
is  the  nature  of  man,  that  in  all  the  appropriate  circum- 
stances of  his  beings  he  will  uniformly  sin?''  But  what  is 
the  cause  or  reason  that  he  will  uniformly  sin  ?  What  consti- 
tutes the  certainty  that  this  will  be  the  fact?  Is  it  the  nature 
which  he  possesses,  or  these  appropriate  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed  ?  Not  his  nature  surely,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Taylor : — for  what  is  there  in  his  nature  which 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  would  sin  rather  than  be 
holy  ?  Do  you  say,  he  is  a  mora;l  agent,  und  therefore  can 
sin  ?  I  answer — he  is  a  moral  agent,  and  therefore  can  be 
holy  ;  and  if  he  "has  no  more  bias  or  propensity  to  sin  than  to 
holiness,  the  fact  that  he  uniformly  sins,  is  to  be  attributed  in 
no  degree  whatever  to  the  nature  which  he  possesses,  but  enr 
tirely  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed-  If  all  man* 
kind  come  into  the  world  with  tlie  same  nature  as  that  with 
which  Adam  was  created,  and  which  the  child  Jesus  possess- 
ed ;  then  the  only  reason  that  they  do  not  exhibit  the  same 
character,  must  be  that  -they  are  placed  in  diiferent  circum- 
stances. It  cannot  be  owing  at  all  to  the  nature  which  they 
possess.  Consequently,  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  by  nature 
sinners.  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  therefore,  is  at  war  with  hia 
creed. 

Again — If  mankind  come  into  the  world  with  no  propensity 
to  evil,  but  with  the  same  nature  as  that  with  which  Adam 
was  created,  what  connexion  is  there  between  the  sin  of  Adam 
and  that  of  his  posterity  ?  Suppose  that  Adam  had  never  sin- 
ned.    Would  not  his  posterity,  in  that  case,  have  come  inte 
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the  world  .with  the  same  nature  as  that  with  which  he  was 
ated  ? — the  same,  of  course,  which  Dr.  Taylor  supposes  them 
now  to  possess  ?  What  influence  then,  lias  the  fall  exerted 
upon  the  posterity  of  Adam  ?  And  why  is  it  not  jusi  as  pro- 
per to  say  that  aU  mankind  have  become  sinners,  in  coose- 
quence  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  it  is  to  say  that  they 
have  become  sinners  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall  ? 

If  Dr.  Taylor  does  see,  as  he  says  he  does,  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  sin  of  Adam  and  that  of  his  posterity,  why  has  he 
not  told  us  what  that  connexion  is,  and  explained  it  so  that  his 
readers  can  see  also  i  This,  I  apprehend,  he  will  find  to  be  a 
difficult  task.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to 
show,  according  to  his  theory,  that  the  sin  of  Adam's  posterity 
is  in  catisequence  of  his  sin,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  he 
sinned  first,  and  they  sinned  afterwards. 

I  would  now  ask,  (not  invidiously,  but  as  a  question  of  fiict.) 
in  what  respect  does  the  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor,  in  rdation  to 
the  native  character  of  man,  differ  from  that  advanced  by  Pe- 
lagiuB,  1400  years  ago.*  And  in  what  respect  does  it  difler 
firom  that  advanced  by  Dr.  Ware  in  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
Woods?  Dr.  Ware  says,  "Man  is  by  nature — ^innocent  and 
pure,  free  from  all  moral  corruption,  as  well  as  destitute  of  aB 
positive  holiness." — "  He  is  by  nature  no  more  inclined  or  dis- 
posed to  vice  than  to  virtue,  and  is  equally  capable,  in  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  his  faculties  and  with  the  common  assistance 
afforded  him,  of  either.  He  derives  from  his  ancestors  a  frail 
and  mortal  nature  ;  is  made  with  appetites  which  fit  him  for 
the  condition  of  being  in  which  God  has  placed  him ;  but,  in 
order  for  them  to  answer  all  the  purposes  intended,  they  are  so 
strong  as  to  be  very  liable  to  abuse  by  excess.  He  has  passions 
implanted  in  him  which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  but  which  are  equally  capable  of  impelling  him  into  a 
wrong  or  right  course.  He  has  natural  affections,  all  of  them 
originally  good,  but  liable,  by  d  wrong  direction,  to  be  the  oc- 
casion of  error  or  sin."  If  the  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor  differs  in 
any  respect  from  that  which  is  here  advanced,  will  he  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  us  in  what  respect  1 

*  The  following'  are  some  of  the  expressions  of  Pelagias  and  Cdestius,  cbancterit" 
tic  of  their  doctriue,  and  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aoeustine  and  the  Catliolic  fathers  ia 
ffeneral.  "  Feccatum  Adae  solum  ipsum  Icsit/'— 7^  sm  of  Adam  hurt  moboihf  kmi 
himself.^'**  Omue  bonum  ac  malum,  quo  vel  laudabiles  vel  vitoperabiles  swutts.  dob 
Dobiscum  orilur,  sed  agitur  a  nobis ;  capaces  utriusqae  rei,  ol  sine  virtate,  iia  et  siae 
Titiis  procreamur :  atqup  ante  actionem  propriee  voluntatis,  id  solum  in  bomine  est, 
quod  Deus  condidil/' —  Tlu  good  or  evil,  by  wkieh  we  deserve  either  predse  or  Aiamn^ 
▲RX  50T  BORN  WITH  US.  BUT  ARK  DONK  BY  US ;  being  tmuU  copobie  either  ofvirtm 
or  of  vice  f  toe  are  bom  equally  without  the  one  as  without  the  other;  and  bejbrt  the  ac- 
tum ofman^M  own  will,  that  alon^  belongs  to  him,  which  God  himself  has  made.-"**  fVe- 
featum  non  uaturse  delictum,  sed  voluntatis/'— 5m  isnotiht  fault  of  noterc.  bta  of 
ihewll. 
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The  following  declaration,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Pres.  Edwards,  wall  be  not  a  little  surprising. 
"  This'author  so  Unequivocally  denies  what  Dr.  Tyler  asserts 
on  this  topic,  and  affirms  what  I  have  affirmed,  that  I  need 
only  ask,  was  Pres.  Edwards  orthodox  ?"  Where  has  Pres. 
Edwards  affirmed  that  mankind  come  into  the  world  with  the 
same  nature  as  that  with  which  Adam  was  created,  and  which 
the  child  Jesus  possessed  ?  And  where  has  he  affirmed  that 
mankind  do  not  possess  a  native,  hereditary  propensity  to  sin  ? 
So  far  from  having  affirmed  any  thing  Kke  this,  he  has  affirm- 
ed the  contrary  again  and  again.  I  will  quote  only  a  few  pas- 
sages out  of  many  that  might  be  cited. 

"  The  natural  stat^  of  the  mind  of  man  is  attended  with  a 
propensity  of  nature^  which  is  prevalent  and  effectual  to  such 
an  issue ;  and  therefore  their  nature  is  corrupt  and  depraved 
with  a  moral  depravity  that  amounts  to  and  implies  their  utter 
undoing."     Treatise  on  Original  Sin,  p.  9. 

"  Thus  a  propensity  attending  the  present  nature  or  natural 
state  of  mankind,  eternally  to  ruin  themselves  by  sin,  may  cer- 
tainly be  inferred  from  apparent  and  acknowledged  fact."  Id. 
p.  21. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved, 
don't  consist  in  any  particular  exterbal  circumstances,  that 
some  or  many  are  in,  peculiarly  tempting  and  influencing  their 
minds ;  but  is  inherent,  and  is  seated  in  that  nature  which  is 
common  to  all  mankind,  which  they  can*ry  with  them  wherev- 
er they  go,  and  still  remains  the  same,  however  circumstances 
may  differ."     Id,  p.  22. 

"  That  propeiisity  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  all  mankind,  must  be  a  very  evil,  depraved  and  perni- 
cious propensity ;  making  it  manifest  that  the  soul  of  man,  as 
it  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  corrupt,  fallen,  ruined  state."     Id,  p,  27. 

"  A  propensity  to  that  sin  which  brings  God's  eternal  wrath 
and  curse  (which  has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  nature  of 
man)  is  not  evil,  only  as  it  is  calamitous  and  sorrowful,  ending 
in  great  natural  evil ;  but  it  is  odious  too,  and  detestable,  as  by 
the  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  moral  evil,  by  which  the  subject 
becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable,  as  such,  to  be 
condemned,  and  utterly  rejected  and  cursed  by  him."  Id,  p. 
28. 

^'  If  there  be  not  a  strong  propensity  in  man's  nature  to  sin 
— ^what  should  hinder,"  &c.     Id,  p.  34. 

In  commenting  on  Job  xv.  14,  16,  16,  Edwards  says — 

'^  In  this  place  we  are  not  only  told  how  wicked  man's  heart 
k,  but  also  now  men  come  by  such  wickedness,  even  by  being 

*46 
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of  the  race  of  mankind  by  ordinary  generation.^ **  Tk 

most  plaiu,  \h.X  man's  being  born  of  a  woman  is  given  as  a  reefr- 

son  of  his  not  being  clean." "  And  without  doubt  David 

has  respect  to  this  same  way  of  derivation  of  wickedneas  of 
heart,  when  he  says,  Psalm  li.  5 — Behold  1  was  shapen  in 
iniquity  J  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  meJ^  Id.  pp. 
194,  195. 

In  view  of  these  quotations  the  reader  can  judge  whether 
Pros.  Edwards  unequivocally  aflSrms  what  Dr.  Taylor  has  af- 
firmed on  this  topic.  Does  Pres.  Edwards  deny  that  there  is 
in  man  a  native  propensity  to  sin,  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child  by  ordinary  generation  I  Does  he  affirm  that  man- 
kind come  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind  as  thai 
with  which  Adam  was  created  ?  Did  he  maintain  that  the 
nature  of  Adam  at  his  first  creation,  was  "  corrupt  and  deprav- 
ed with  a  moral  depravity" — that  there  was  in  his  nature  "^'a 
very  evil,  depraved,  and  pernicious  propensity^  making  it  man- 
ifest that  (his)  soul  as  it  (was)  by  naiure,  (was)  in  a  corrupt, 
fallen,  and  mined  state  ?"  So  far  from  this,  every  one  who 
has  read  his  chapter  on  original  righteousness,  knows^  that  he 
maintained  that  Adam  was  created  perfectly  holy. 

Dr.  Taylor  thinks  that  I  have  fidlen  into  the  mistake  *'of 
entirely  overlooking  the  possibility  that  propen^ties  for  natural 
good,  like  those  which  led  our  first  parents  to  sin,  may,  as  well 
as  a  propensity  to  sin  itself  prove  the  occasion  of  certain  sin 
to  all  their  posterity/'  The  reader  is  desired  to  compare  thia 
nith  the  following  language  of  the  great  champion  of  Armini- 
anism,  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich. 

"  Adam's  nature,  it  is  allowed,  was  very  far  from  being  sdn- 
ful ;  yet  he  sinned.  And  therefore  the  conmion  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  is  no  more  necessary  to  account  for  the  sin  thai 
hath  been  in  the  world,  than  it  is  to  account  for  Adam's  sin.'' 

"  When  it  is  inquired,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  appe- 

Utes  and  passions  are  now  so  irregular  and  strongs  as  that  noi 
one  person  has  resisted  them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and 
innocent ; — if  this  be  the  case,  if  such  as  make  the  inquiry 
will  tell  the  world  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  Adam's  appetites 
and  passions  were  so  irregular  and  strong,  that  be  did  not  re- 
sist tliem,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent,  when,  upon 
their  principles,  he  was  far  more  able  to  have  resisted  them ;  I 
also  will  tell  them  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  his  posterity  donlt 
resist  them.  Sin  doth  not  alter  its  nature  by  being  general ; 
and  therefore,  how  far  so  ever  it  spreads,  it  must  come  upon  aS 
just  as  it  came  upon  Adam."  See  Edwards  on  Original 
Sin,  pp.  100,  101. 
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To  this  Edwards  i;pplie8 ; — and  his  reply  is  certainly  worthy 
of  very  serious  consideration. 

"  These  things  are  delivered  with  much  assurance.  But  is 
there  any  reason  in  such  a  way  of  talking  ?  One  thing  im- 
plied in  it,  and  the  main  thing,  if  any  thing  at  all  to  the  pur- 
pose, is,  that  because  an  effect's  being  general  don't  aher  t^e 
nature  of  the  effeCt,  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  argued  con- 
cerning the  cause,  from  its  happening  constantly  and  in  the 
most  steady  manner,  than  from  its  happening  but  once.  But 
how  contrary  is  this  to  reason  !" "  'Tis  true,  as  was  observ- 
ed before,  there  is  no  effect  without  some  cause,  occasion,  ground, 
or  reason  of  that  effect,  and  some  cause  answerable  to  the  effect. 
But  certainly  it  will  not  follow  from  thence  thut  a  transient 
efiect  requires  a  permanent  cause,  or  a  fixed  influence  or  pro- 
pensity. An  effect's  happening  once,  though  the  effect  may 
be  great,  yea,  though  it  may  come  to  pass  on  the  same  occa- 
sion in  many  subjects  at  the  same  time,  will  not  prove  any  fix- 
ed propensity,  or  permanent  influence." ^^  We  see  that  it  is 

in  fact  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  to  argue  fixed 
principles,  tempers,  and  prevailing  inclinations,  from  repeated 
and  continued  actions,  though  the  actions  are  voluntary,  and 
performed  of  choice ;  and  thus  to  judge  of  the  tempers  and  in- 
clinations of  persons,  ages,  sexes,  tribes,  and  nations." "  From 

these  things  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  alledged  cencerning  the 
first  sin  of  Adam,  and  of  the  angels,  without  a  previous  fixed 
disposition  to  sin,  can't  in  the  least  injure  or  weaken  tlie  argu- 
ments which  have  been  brought  to  prove  a  fixed  propensity  to 
sin  in  mankind  in  their  present  state.  The  thing  which  the 
permanence  of  the  cause  has  been  argued  from,  is  the  perma- 
Idence  of  the  efiect.  And  that  the  permanent  cause  consists  in 
an  internal  fixed  propensity,  and  not  any  particular  external 
circumstances,  has  been  argued  from  the  effects  being  the 
same  through  a  vast  variety  and  change  of  circumstances." 
Id,  pp.  101—104. 

« 
TbS  DOCTRIMK   or  RlGEirKKATIOir. 

"  In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,"  says  Dr.  Taylor, 
"  Dr.  Tyler  objects  to  my  statement,  that  the  grace  of  God  is 
not  irresistible  in  the  primary,  proper  import  of  the  word,  and 
that  it  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free  moral  agent."  This, 
however,  is  not  the  statement  to  which  I  objected.  The  posi- 
tions to  which  I  objected  were,  that  "in  all  cases  it  [the 
grace  of  God]  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free  moral  agent, 
and  that  when  it  becomes  effectual  to  conversion  it  is  unresist- 
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<ei."  I  said  expressly,  '^  I  am  not  dispoeed  to  vindicate  the  nse 
of  the  term  irresistible^  as  applied  to  this  subject."  All,  there- 
fore, which  he  has  said  to  show  the  impropriety  of  using  thk 
language,  akid  his  long  quotation  from  Dr.  D wight,  are  alto> 
gether  irrelevant.  But  while  I  agree  with  Dr.  Dwight  in  dis- 
carding the  use  of  the  terms  irresistible  grace,  I  agree  with 
him  also,  and  with  Oalvinists  generally,  iif  maintaining  the 
sentiment  which  this  language  has  been  employed  to  inculcate^ 
by  those  divines  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  By 
the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace  I  have  understood  them  to 
mean,  not  what  Dr.  Taylor  supposes,  '^  that  the  sinner  under 
tEe  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit,  voluntarily,  and  with  fixed 
purpose  resists  that  influence  till  it  becomes  a  ncUural  unpossir 
Hlity  for  him  to  resist  it  any  longer ;" — but  that  the  sinner  re- 
sists, till,  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  his  obstihacy  is  over- 
come, and  he  voKmtarily  submits ;  and  that  the  resistance  of 
the  sinner  is  ixever  so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  fcff  God 
to  bring  him  thus  voluntarily  to  submit 

This  I  understand  Dr.  Taylor  to  deny ;  for  it  is  a  part  of  his 
system,  that  the  reason  why  God  does  not  secure  universal  ho- 
liness in  his  moral  kingdom,  is,  that  it  is  not  "  possible  to  him 
in  the  nature  of  things."  "  Free  moral  agents,"  he  says,  "  can 
do  wrong  under  all  possible  preventing  influence.  Using  their 
powers  as  they  may  use  them,  they  will  sin ;  and  no  one  can 
show  that  some  such  agents  will  not  use  their  powers  as  they 
may  use  them."  He  says  also,  "  What  finite  being,  then,  we 
ask,  can  know  that' a  universe  of  free  agents,  who  possess,  of 
course,  the  power  of  sinning,  could  have  been  held  back  fiom 
the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  every  possible  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances, even  by  all  the  influences  to  obedience  whkk 
God  can  exert  upon  them,  without  destroying  their  free- 
dom P  ^  In  view  of  these  statements,  the  reader  can  be  at  no 
loss  as  to  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Taylor's  position,  that  "  in  all 
cases,  it  [the  grace  of  God]  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free 
moral  agent."  His  meaning  evidently  is,  that  it  may  be  so 
resisted,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  God,  by  any  influence 
which  he  can  exert  upon  the  sinner,  to  bring  him  to  repent- 
ance. Consequently,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  sinner,  if  he 
should  be  so  inclined,  to  render  it  impossible  for  God  to  con- 
vert him.  Who,  then,  can  tell  Ihat  another  sinner  ever  wiD 
be  converted  ?  Sinners  are  free  moral  agents ;  and  "  free  mo- 
ral agents  can  do  wrong  under  all  possible  preventing  influ- 
ence. Using  their  powers  as  they  may  use  them,  they  wilP 
persist  in  "  sin."  And  who  can  show  that  they  "  will  not  use 
their  powers  as  they  may  use  them '?"    "  When,  in  view  of  all 
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the  facts  and  evidence  in  the  case,  it  remains  true,"  that  the j 
may  render  it  impossible  for  God  to  convert  them ;  "  what 
evidence  or  proof  can  exist,"  that  they  wiU  not  render  it  thus 
impossible  ? 

Again — Dr.  Taylor  says,  *'  When  it  [the  grace  of  God]  be- 
comes effectual  to  conversion,  it  is  unresisted^  If  by  this  he 
means,  that  the  grace  of  God  in  renewing  the  heart,  overcomes 
the  obstinacy  of  the  sinner,  and  brings  him  voluntarily  to  sub- 
mit ;  this  is  what  has  always  been  maintained  by  those  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace.  But  this  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with-what  he  has  elsewhere  advanced.  Through-  ■ 
out  his  whole  treatise  on  the  means  of  regeneration,  he  main- 
tains, that  before  the  sinner's  heart  is- changed,  the  selfish 
principle  is  suspended,  and  he  ceases  to  sin.  Consequently,  he 
does  maintain  that  "  the  sinner  ceases  to  resist,  before  the  grace 
of  God  converts  him."  But,  as  I  said  before,  "What  necessity' 
is  there  for  the  grace  of  God  to  convert  him,  after  he  has  ceased 
to  resist  ?"  "  I  might  reply,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  that  ceasing 
to  resist,  is  not  of  course  holy  love,  and  that  therefore  grace 
might  still  be  necessary  to  secure  this  anection."  But  if  ceas- 
ing to  resist  does  not  imply  the  exercise  of  holy  love,  what  is 
the  character  of  the  man  after  he  has  ceased  to  resist,  and  b^ 
fore  he  has  become  cordially  reconciled  to  God  ?  He  is  uot  a 
rebel,  for  he  has  ceased  to  rebel.  He  is  not  a  saint,  for  he  has 
not.  been  born  again.  But  our  Lord  has  decided  this  pointy 
He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  m£.  No  man  in  the  exer- 
dse  of  his  rational  powers,  sustains  a  neutral  character.  Eve- 
ry man  is  either  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  God.  He  is  either 
a  rebel,  or  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King  of  kings.  To  cease  to 
rebel,  therefore,  is  cordially  to  submit ;  and  cordial  submission, 
implies  the  exercise  of  holy  love. 

But  Dr.  Taylor  claims,  that  what  he  has  maintained  in  re- 
gard to  the  suspension  of  the  selfish  principle  before  a  change 
of  heart,  is,  that  it  is  "  before  in  the  order  of  nature,  not  of 
time."  Be  this  however  as  it  may ;  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
maintained,  and  has  written  a  long  treatise  to  prove,  that  sin- 
ners do  use  the  means  of  regeneration,  and  that  they  must  use 
them,  or  they  never  can  be  regenerated.  He  has  also  main- 
tained that  they  never  do  use  these  means,^  till  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple is  suspended.  If  then,  there  is  no  time  between  the  sus- 
pension of  the  selfish  principle,  and  a  change  of  heait,  there  is  ^ 
no  tims  in  which  sinners  use  the  means  of  regeneration  : — 
and  if  there  is  no  time  in  which  they  use  them,  then,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  never  use  them ;  and  Dr.  Taylor's  elaborate 
treatise  on  this  subject,  is  "  an  utter  failure.^  It  is  an  attempt 
to  prove  a  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  at  the  same  time. 
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That  Dr.  Taylor  has  difvivowed  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 

Ero^es^ive  retreneration,  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge.  But 
ow  he  could  consistetitly  do  this,  without  at  the  same  time  le- 
tractin^  much  which  he  has  written,  many  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  see.  That  this  doctrine  does  follow  irresistibly  from 
Erinciples  which  he  has  advanced,  and  is  involved  in  many  of 
is  statements,  I  think  I  have  fully  demonstrated  ;  and  befare 
Dr.  Taylor  shall  charge  me  again  with  perverting  his  lan- 
guage, he  is  requested  to  answer  the  reasoning  in  my  Vindica- 
tion; particularly  from  the  36th  to  the  5()th  page.  Let  him 
expound  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted  from  his  writings^ 
and  sho^r  if  he  is  able  to  do  it,  that  they  will  bear  any  other 
construction  than  that  which  I '  have  put  upon  them,  exoepL 
"  in  defiance  of  all  usage."  Positive  assertions,  and  heavy 
charges  of  misrepresentation,  will  not  satisfy  the  Christian  pub- 
lic. He  must  meet  the  question  fairly,  and  show  by  candid 
and  conclusive  reasoning,  that  his  language  has  been  miaih 
terpreted.  If  he  has  taught,  as  1  maintain  that  he  has,  the 
doctrine  of  progressive  regeneration,  and  yet  does  not  believe 
the  doctrine ;  it  is  surely  not  a  subject  of  loud  complaint  against 
his  readers,  that  they  see  his  inconsistency. 

In  my  Remarks,  I  quoted  two  passages  from  the  treatise  on 
the  means  of  regeneration  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  and  statp 
ed  what  appears  to  me  to  l^e  their  obvious  import.  In  reference 
to  them.  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  These  topics  have  been  discussed 
before  by  Dr.  Tyler  and  itiyself.  I  have  claimed  that  he 
puts  this  construction  on  my  language  in  defiance  of  all 
usage,  and  of  abundant  definitions  and  explanations.  If  I  am 
right  in  this,  then  Dr.  Tyler  perverts  my  language.  If  I  am 
not,  still  Dr.  Tyler  has  been  assured,  that  I  reject  the  meaning 
which  he  imputes  to  me.  Who  then  would  expect  Dr.  Tyler 
to  quote  the  lan^^uage  again,  and  still  persist  in  giving  it  that 
meaning  V  Now,  I  ask,  when  and  where  has  Dr.  Taylor 
ever  explained  the  passages  in  qyestion,  and  attempted  to  show 
that  they  will  admit  of  a  different  construction  from  that  which 
1  have  put  upon  them  ?  I  ask,  moreover,,  why  he  did  not  now 
explain  them,  instead  of  complaining  of  me  foi'  bringing  them 
again  before  the  public  ?  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  I 
have  not  undertaken  to  give  an  abstract  merely,  of  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  import  of  Dr.  Taylor's  statements ;  but  I  hare 
quoted  his  language  verbatim,  that  every  reader  might  be  abk 
to  judge  for  himself  whether  I  have  given  a  fair  representatioii 
of  his  views.  And  why  is  it,  that  he  should  so  perpetually 
complain  of  being  misunderstood,  and  misrepresented,  and  stifl 
refuse  to  explain  his  language,  lind  to  show,  that  by  any  iegiti* 
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mate  rules  of  interpretation,  it  will  admit  of  a  different  meaning 
$rom  that  wbicli  has  been  given  to  it  ?  I  must  be  permitted 
to  quote  one  of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  again. 

"This  self-love,  or  desire  of  happiness  is  tlie  primary  cause  or 
reason  of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice  which  fix  supremely  on 
any  object.  In  every  moral  being,  who  forms  a  moral  charac- 
ter, there  must  be  a  first  moral  act  of  preference  or  choice. 
This  must  respect  some  one  object,  God  or  Mammon,  as  the 
chief  good,  or  as  an  object  of  supreme  aifection.  Now,  whence 
comes  such  a  choice  or  preference  ?  Not  from  a  previous  choice 
or  preference  of  the  same  object,  for  we  speak  of  the  first  choice 
of  the  object.  The  answer  which  human  consciousness  gives, 
16,  that  the  being  constituted  with  a  capacity  for  happiness,  de- 
sires to  be  happy ;  and  knowing  that  be  is  capable  of  deriving 
happiness  from  different  objects,  considers  from  which  the 
greatest  happiness  may  be  derived,  and  as  in  this  re- 
spect HE  JUDGES  or  estimates  their  relative  value,  so  he 
CHOOSES  or  prefers  the  one  or  the  other  as  his  chief  good. 
While  this  must  be  the  process  by  which  a  moral  being  forms 
his  first  moral  preference,  substantially  the  same  process  is  itir 
dispensable  to  a  change  of  this  preferences^  Christ.  Spect. 
for  1829,  p.  21. 

"  According  to  this  representation,"  I  said,  "  every  moral  be- 
ing chooses  what  he  judges  vnil  be  most  for  his  happiness. 
The  reason,  therefore,  that  the  sinner  prefers  the  world  to  God, 
is,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  true  way  of  securing  his  highest 
happiness.  What  then  is  necessary  to  effect  his  conversion? 
Nothing  but  Ught  to  correct  his  mistake.  So  soon  as  he  shall 
be  convinced  that  more  happiness  is  to  be  derived  from  God 
than  from  the  world,  self-love  will  at  once  prompt  him  to  change 
the  object  of  his  preference.  Where,  then,  is  the  necessity  of 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  the  heart  7" 

Now  what  has  Dr.  Taylor  said  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  fair 
construction  of  his  language,  and  a  legitimate  conclusion  from 
it  ?  He  has  simply  given  us  his  assertion,  that  the  position 
which  he  has  taken,  is  "  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  the 
wUl  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,^^  But  if  he  supposes 
that  this  great  principle  hi  Edwards,  is  fairly  represented  in  his 
statement  above  quoted,  then,  he  entirely  misapprehends  the 
import  of  Edwards's  language,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  my  Strictures.  Where  has  Edwards  ever  laid  down  the 
position  that  every  moral  being,  "  knowing  that  he  is  capable 
of  deriving  happiness  from  difierent  objects,  considers  fi-om 
Tirhich  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived,  and  as  in  this 
B.£SP£CT  HE  JUDGES,  OT  estimates  their  relative  value,  so  he 
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CHOOSES  OR  PREFERS  the  ooe  or  the  other  as  his  chief  Good?* 
So  for  from  having  laid  down  any  such  principle,  hif^  whole 
treatise  on  the  nature  of  virtue,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  ths 
sentiment  which  is  here  advanced. 


Thb  Doctuvb  of  Elsctioit. 

Dr.  Taylor  says  in  his  creed, 

"  I  helieve  that  all  who  are  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
elected  or  chosen  of  God  from  eternity,  that  they  should  be  boiy, 
not  according  to  foreseen  faith  or  good  works,  but  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  will." 

This  I  admitted  in  my  Remarks,  to  be  a  full  and  satisfacloij 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  election.  But  I  attempted  to  Sioir 
that  he  has  adopted  principles  utterly  inconsistent  with  this  ar- 
ticle of  his  creed.  "  This  charge,"'  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  is  not 
baaed  on  any  thing  which  I  have  said,  but  solely  on  what  a 
Reviewer,  for  whose  opinions  I  am  not  responsible,  has  said  in 
the  Christian  Spectator."  If  the  reader  will  just  turn  to  my 
Remarks,  he  will  find  that  my  main  argument  on  this  topic  is 
based,  not  ^'  solely  on  what  a  Reviewer  has  said,"  but  primari- 
ly on  Dr.  Taylor's  own  statements  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Hawes. 
It  is  true,  I  quoted  some  passages  from  the  Spectator,  not  pre- 
tending that  they  we're  written  by  Dr.  Taylor,  but  suppodng 
that  they  did  express  his  views ; — for  I  have  always  understood 
that  the  conductors  of  periodical'  journals  consider  them^ves 
"  responsible''^  for  the  sentiments  contained  in  their  Reviews. 
That  these  quotations  do  express  the  views  of  Dr.  Taylor,  he 
does  not  deny,  but  virtually  admits  ;  for  he  attempts  to  vindi- 
cate them.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  necessary  to  my  purpose, 
that  I  should  refer  to  any  statements,  but  those  of  Dr.  Tayhr 
himself. 

I  said,  "  If  it  be  true,  that  God,  a//  thing's  considered,  pre- 
fers holiness  to  sin  in  all  instances  in  which  the  latter  takes 
place,"  then  it  must  be  his  choice,  all  thing's  considered ^  that 
all  men  should  become  holy  and  be  saved ;  and  his  infinite  be- 
nevolence will  prompt  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all 
men  to  repentance.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of 
election  ?  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  7  Not  God;  surely ; 
for  if  he  prefers,  all  things  considered^  holiness  to  sin,  in  every 
instance,  he  will,  of  course,  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  every 
individual  holy.  It  cannot  be  true,  that  he  hath  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy  ;  for  he  would  have  mercy  on  all  if 
he  could."  To  ihis  Dr.  Taylor  rephes,  "I  readily  admit,  and 
this,  on  the  authority  of  Apostles,  that  God  '  would,'  or  chooses 
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that  all  men  should  become  holy  rather  than  continue  in  sin 
and  die.  But  does  this  necessarily  imply,  that  God  purposes 
that  all  men  shaU  become  holy  in  fact ;  or  that  he  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  bring  all  men  to  repentance  ?"  Most  certainly, 
if  he  chooses,  ail  things  considered^  that  all  men  should  re- 
pent, he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  all  to  repentance.  If 
he  prefers,  all  things  considered^  holiness  to  sin  in  every  in- 
stance, he  would  secure  the  existence  of  holiness  in  every  in- 
stance, if  it  were  in  his  power.  Consequently,  in  every  instance 
in  which  sin  exists,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  God  to  secure  ho- 
liness in  its  stead.  Take  a  particular  case — the  sin  of  Adam, 
for  instance,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  Why  did  not  God 
prevent  this  sin,  and  secure  hoUness  in  its  stead?  It  must 
have  been  because  he  could  not  do  it ; — or  because  he  did  not 
choose  to  do  it.  If  he  did  not  choose  tp  do  it,  then  he  did  not 
prefer,  all  things  considered^  holiness  to  sin  in  this  instance ; 
for  if  this  had  been  his  preference,  he  would  have  prevented 
the  sin,  and  secured  the  holiness.  To  say  that  God  chooses 
not  to  secure  that  which  he  on  the  whole  prefers,  and  which 
he  is  able  to  secure,  is  a  manifest  contradiction.  According  to 
Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  therefore,  the  only  reason  that  hoUness 
does  not  exist  in  the  room  of  sin,  in  every  instance  in  which 
sin  now  exists,  is,  that  God  is  unable  to  prevent  the  sin,  and 
secui'e  the  holiness.  Consequently,  the  only  reason  that  any 
individual  sinner  is  not  converted,  is,  that  God  is  unable  to 
convert  him.  He  desires,  all  things  considered^  that  every 
individual  should  become  holy  and  be  saved ;  and  most  cer- 
tainly, if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would  bring  to  pass  that 
which  he,  on  the  whole,  desires.  But,  according  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  how  is  it  possible  there  should  be  any  such 
thing  as  eletStfon  ?  If  God  does  choose,  all  things  consider- 
ed^ that  cdl  men  should  become  holy  and  be  saved ;  how  fs  it 
possible  that  he  should  choose,  all  thinsrs  considered^  that 
only  a  part  should  become  holy  and  be  saved  ?  Will  Dr.  Tay- 
lor be  so  good  as  to  inform  us  ? 

Besides — If  God  does,  all  things  considered^  prefer  holiness 
to  sin  in  every  instance  ;  and  if  the  reason  that  he  does  not 
secure  the  existence  of  holiness  in  every  instance,  is,  that  he  has 
not  power  to  do  it : — then,  God  doth  not  have  mercy  on  whom 
Ae  wUl,  but  on  whom  he  can. 

Accordinsf  to  this  scheme,  why  do  a  part  Income  holy,  and 
not  all  ?  Not  because  God  does  not  prefer,  all  things  consid- 
ered^ that  all  should  become  holy ;  but  because  he  cannot  influ- 
ence all  to  become  holy.  And  why  can  he  not  influence  all  to 
become  holy  ?    Because  they  will  not  permit  him  to  do  it 
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Some  of  them  resist  his  grace,  and  will  not  be  converted; 
while  others  submit  and  become  the  children  of  God.  Who^ 
then,  makes  the  difference  ?  Not  God,  surely,  for  he  desires 
the  salvation  of  those  that  perish,  as  much  as  the  salvation  of 
those  that  are  saved.  He  prefers,  all  things  considered^  that 
every  individual  should  become  holy  and  be  saved ;  and,  were 
it  ^^  possible  to  him  in  the  nature  of  things,^  he  would  secure 
the  object  of  his  preference.  The  reason,  therefore,  that  ooe  is 
converted  and  another  is  not,  is,  that  one  ceases  to  resist  divine 
grace,  and  suffers  God  to  convert  him,  while  the  other  reaisis 
divine  grace,  and  thus  renders  it  impossible  for  God  to  coDrat 
him.  What,  then,  I  ask,  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  dectkn! 
Suppose  here  are  two  individuals — one  is  a  believer,  the  other 
is  an  unbeliever — to  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  dislinctioD  of 
character  1  Do  you  say,  God  has  done  more  for  one  than  if 
the  other — ^that  he  has  exerted  a  regenerating  influence  upon 
one  and  brought  him  to  repentance,  when  he  might  also  have 
converted  the  other  had  he  chosen  ?  But  why  has  he  not  ex- 
erted the  same  influence  upon  the  other,  and  brought  him  to 
repentahce  ?  Do  you  say,  that  '^  such  interpoedtion  might  be 
inconsistent  with  other  interests  of  his  universal  kingdom?' 
Be  it  so.  Then,  God  does  not  prefer,  all  things  considered^ 
bolfness  to  sin,  in  every  instance ;  for  in  the  case  supposed,  he 
does  prefer,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  his  universal  kingd<mi,  to 
leave  a  sinner  in  impenitence  whom  he  might  bring  to  repent- 
ance. Consequently,  he  does  prefer,  all  things  considerd, 
in  this  instance,  sin  to  holiness.  Otherwise  he  would  have  pre- 
vented the  sin,  and  secured  the  holiness,  as  he  might  haie 
done. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  although  God  does  prefer,  all  things 
considered,  that  the  sinner,  in  the  case  supposed,  should  repent 
himself;  yet  he  does  not  prefer  to  exert  a  regenerating  inflo- 
ence,  as  he  might  do,  to  bring  him  to  repentance  ;  then,  I  say 
again,  he  does  not  prefer,  cUl  things  considered,  hoUoess  to 
sin  in  the  given  instance  ;  for  there  is  one  thing  considered, 
which  leads  him  to  prefer  sin  to  holiness  in  this  instance,  viz. 
— rather  than  exert  a  regenerating  influence,  as  he  might  do^ 
he  prefers  that  the  sinner  should  remain  impenitent ;  which  is 
the  sartie  as  to  say,  that,'  all  things  considered,  he  prefers  diat 
he  should  remain  a  sinner,  instead  of  becoming  holy.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  adopt  the  theory  of  Df' 
Taylor,  and  at  the  same  time,  consistently  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  election. 

"  Because,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  a  father  prefers  that  a  child 
should  obey  his  command  to  attend  schod,  rather  than  disobey 
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it,  does  it  follow  that -he  chooses  in  the  given  instance,  to  secure 
his  attendance,  as  he  might,  by  changing  a  wise  plan  of  gov- 
ernment ?"  I  answer — If  he  does  not  secure  his  attendance,  as 
he  mighty  it  is  certain  that  he  does  not  prefer,  aU  things  con- 
sidered,  that  he  should  attend  ;  for  there  is  one  cons^ideraiior^ 
which  leads  him  to  prefer  that  he  should  not  attend,  viz. — rath- 
er than  secure  his  attendance  as  he  might  by  changing  a  wise 
plan  of  government,  he  prefers  that  he  should  not  attend. 
"  Suppose,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  the  father  can  wisely  do  more 
to  secure  the  repentance  of  one  child,  than  he  can  wisely  do  to 
secure  the  repentance  of  another ;  suppose  that  a  higher  influ- 
ence in  one  case  would  be  safe,  and  even  salutary  in  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  his  other  children,  while  in  the  other  case  it 
would  in  this  respect  prove  fatal ;  suppose  him,  for  these  rea- 
sons, to  use  the  higher  influence,  with  a  design  to  secure  the 
obedience  of  one  child,  and  to  use  it  with  success ; — is  not  this 
election  ? — is  not  this  making  one  to  differ  from  another  ?— is 
nut  this  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  do- 
ing more  for  one  than  for  another,  and  with  good  reason  too  ?" 
I  answer  yes.  But  this  supposition  is.  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor.  For  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the 
parent  might,  by  any  degree  of  influence  which  he  could  exert, 
bring  any  one  of  his  other  children  to  repentance,  who  are  left 
in  impeniteace,  then  he  does  not  prefer,  all  things  considered^ 
the  penitence  to  the  impenitence  of  the  child  supposed.  If  he 
did,  he  would  exert  the  influen'ce  necessary  to  bring  him  to 
repentance.  And  if  there  is  a  sinner  on  earth,  whom  God  is 
able  to  convert,  and  whom  he  has  not  converted ;  then  it  is  not 
true,  that  God  prefers,  aU  things  considered^  holiness  to  sin  in 
every  instance,  for  in  the  case  supposed,  there  is  one  considera- 
tion which  leads  him  to  prefer  sin  to  holiness,  viz. — rather 
than  do  what  he  can  to  convert  the  individual  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, he  prefers  that  he  should  remain  an  impenitent  sinner. 
"  Who  ever  objected,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  to  the  sentiment,  as 
Arminian,  that  God  saves  by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  as 
many  as  he  can  consistently  with  his  glory  and  the  highest 
good  of  the  universe?"  No  one,  surely.  But  does  not  Dr. 
Taylor  maintain  that  God  would  be  more  glorified,  and  the 
universe  be  more  happy,  if  all  should  become  holy  and  he  sav- 
ed, than  will  be  the  case  according  to  the  present  system  ? 
Would  it  then  be  inconsistent  witli  the  wisdom  of  God  to  save 
more  than  will  be  saved,  if  he  were  able  to  do  it  ?  What !  in- 
consistent with  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  bring  a  greater  amount 
of  glory  to  himself,  and  of  good  to  the  universe  ! !  According 
Co  the  theory  of  Dr.  Taybr,  the  reason  that  God  does  not  so- 
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cure  a  greater  amount  of  holiness  in  his  kingdom,  is  not  be- 
cause the  existence  of  a  greater  amount  of  holiness  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  glory  and  the  highest  good  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  because  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  secure  it 

'^  Is  a  purpose  of  God,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  '^  to  save  as  many 
of  the  human  race  as  be  can  by  wise  methods,  the  same  thing 
as  a  purpose  to  save  as  many  as  he  can  by  methods  not  wise?' 
Permit  me,  in  reply,  to  ask,  is  it  not  a  part  of  Dr.  Taylors  the- 
ory, that  it  'would  be  wise  in  God  to  make  ail  men  holy  if  he 
could  *?  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  his  inquiry  on  a  fonner 
occasion, — '^  Would  not  a  benevolent  God,  had  it  been  posn- 
ble  to  him  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  secured  univeisal 
holiness  in  his  moral  kingdom  ?"  What  then  does  Dr.  Tay- 
lor mean,  when  he  speaks  of  a  purpose  of  God,  ^^  to  sa^'e  as 
many  as  he  can  by  methods  not  wise  1"  Does  he  suppose  that 
God  might  save  more  than  he  actually  does  save,  by  adopcio; 
methods  not  wise  ?  According  to  his  theory,  the  reason  that 
God  does  not  conveit  and  save  aill  men,  is  not  that  it  would  be 
unwise  for  him  to  do  it,  if  he  could,  but  that  it  'v*  not  '^possStle 
to  him  in  the  nature  of  things J^  He  saves  all  whom  he  cao 
induce  to  submit  to  his  authority.  It  was  his  purpose  to  bring 
as  great  an  amount  of  influence  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
as  is  possible  without  destroying  their  free-agency.  Ail  whom 
he  foresaw  would  submit  under  this  influence,  he  determined  to 
save.  Those  who  he  foresaw^  would  not  submit,  he  reprobated. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  view  which  Dr.  Taylor's  theory 
gives  of  the  doctrine  of  election  ;  and  I  see  not  that  it  differs 
materially  from  the  Arminian  view  of  this  subject.  The  ir- 
minians  admit,  that  God  has  adopted  the  best  system  of  means, 
which  infinite  wisdom  could  devise  to  bring  sinners  to  repent- 
ance, and  that  he  has  determined  to  save  all  with  w^hom  these 
means  shall  prove  successful.  They  admit  also,  that  God  fore 
saw  who,  under  these  means,  would  comply  with  the  terms  of 
pardon,  and  who  would  not :  and  that  he  fixed  upon  this  sys- 
tem of  means,  with  these  results  full  in  his  view.  If  this  is  all 
that  is  meant  by  the  doctrine  of  election,  then  every  Arminian 
holds  this  doctrine. 

But  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  Surely,  it  is  not  Arminianism  to 
maintain,  that  God  foresaw  what  influences  would  secure  the 
conversion  of  the  elect,  when  he  determined  to  use  them."  Bat 
it  is  Arminianism  to  maintain,  that  the  reason  why  God  elect- 
ed one  individual  in  preference  to  another,  is  the  foresight  of 
the  faith  and  obedience  of  thht  individual.  And  what  other 
reason  can  Dr.  Taylor  assign  consistently  with  his  theory? 
His  theory  is,  that  God  foresaw  that  under  a  certain  system  rf 
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means  and  influences,  some  would  repent  and  believe  the  gos- 
pel, and  others  would  persist  in  sin : — and  that  he  fixed  upon 
this  system,  not  because  it  would  result  in  the  salvation  of  as 
many  as  he  desired  ^  but  because  it  would  result  in  the  salva- 
tion of  more  than  any  other  system  which  he  could  devise  :-— 
and  he  adopted  it  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  conversion 
and  salvation  of  as  many  as  possible  ]  and  determined  to  save 
all,  who,  he  foresaw,  under  this  system  of  means  and  influen- 
ces, would  voluntarily  submit  to  his  authority.  Now,  I  ask, 
why  are  some  elected  in  distinction  from  others  1  What  is  the 
ground  of  preference?  Not  the  sovereign  good  pleasure  of 
God  ;  but  the  foresight  of  repentance  and  faith.  They  were 
chosen  as  vessels  of  mercy,  not  because  God  would  not  as  read- 
ily have  converted  others  if  he  could ;  but  because  he  foresaw 
that  they  would  submit,  and  thus  render  it  possible  for  God  to 
convert  and  save  them,  while  others,  by  resisting  his  grace, 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  convert  them. 

It  is  a  part  of  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  that  '^  in  all  cases,  it  [the 
grace  of  God]  may  be  resisted  by  man  as  a  free  moral  agent," 
and  that  it  never  becomes  effectual  to  salvation,  till  it  is  ^^  unre- 
sisted.^^ ^^  Free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong  under  all  possible 
preventing  influence.  Using  their  powers  as  they  may  use 
them,  they  will  sin,"  in  despite  of  all  the  influence  which  God 
can  bring  to  bear  on  their  minds.  If  this  be  so,  I  ask,  what 
election  can  there  be,  except  what  is  founded  on  foreseen  re- 
pentance and  faith  ?*  To  suppose  God  to  purpose  that  he  will 
bring  to  repentance  certain  individuals,  is  to  suppose  him  to 
purpose  what,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor's  theory,  "  may  involve 
a  palpable  self-contradiction."  How  does  he  know  that  those 
individuals  will  not  resist  his  grace,  and  thus  render  their  con- 
version impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  Mo^t  certainly,  be- 
fore he  can  purpose  their  salvation,  he  must  foresee  that  they 
wiU  cease  to  resist  his  grace.  His  purpose  to  save  them,  there- 
fore, must  be  grounded  on  ihe  foresight  of  their  submission. 

I  shall  nowleave  the  question  to  (lie  decision  of  the  candid 
reader,  whether  my  attempt  to  convict  Dr.  Taylor's  '^^creed  and 
theories  of  inconsistency"  is  "  an  utter  failure.^ 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  expressing  my 
regret,  that  Dr.  Taylor  should  have  allowed  himself  to  indulge 
in  such  complaints  of  personal  injury,  and  reiterated  charges  of 
misquotation,  misrepresentation,  etc.  etc.  To  all  these  allega- 
tions, I  have  only  to  reply,  that  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of 
having  given  any  just  occasion  for  them.   It  has  been  my  aim. 


*  I  might  aJio  ask,  bow  it  i*  powJlle  even  ftr  God  to  fittiee  who  witt  repent  aid 
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in  all  which  I  have  written  in  this  coDtroversy,  to  treat  Dr. 
Taylor  with  the  rei>pect  which  is  due  to  bis  character  and  sta- 
tion ;  and  with  the  kindness  and  affection  which  are  due  to  a 
Christian  brother.  In  pointing  out  what  I  have  deemed  his 
errors,  and  tracing  them  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  candid,  and  to  exhibit  the  faithfulness 
of  a  friend.  In  no  instance,  have  I  misquoted  his  language,  or 
intentionally  misrepresented  his  meaning ;  nor  have  1  irapuusd 
to  him  sentiments  which  he  has  disavowed,  however  irresisiiUy 
they  may  have  appeared  to  flow  from  his  principles.  I  had 
hoped,  therefore,  that  my  remarks  would  have  been  kindly  re- 
ceived by  him,  however  inconclusive  he  might  think  my  rea- 
sonings.    But  in  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  disappointed. 

When  a  man  writes  for  the  public,  and  calls  in  question  prev- 
alent opiniorM,  he  ought  not  to  expect  that  his  views  w  ill  l>e  re- 
ceived without  examination  ;  nor  ought  he  to  wonder,  if  they 
become  the  subject  of  public  discussion.  He  ought,  surely,  to 
concede  to  others  the  right  which  he  claims  for  himself,  and  not 
complain  if  his  own  opinions  are  subjected  lo  the  same  scrutiny 
to  which  he  subjects  the  opinions*  of  others.  Have  he  and  hB 
associates  the  right  to  proclaim  from  the  pulpit  their  peculiar 
views  all  over  the  land — to  publish  them  in  pamphlets,  in  peri- 
odicals and  in  newspapers  ; — and  if  any  one  of  the  multitudes 
who  feel  dissatisfied,  ventures  to  call  in  question  the  correct neas 
of  these  views,  and  lo  prove  by  sober  argument  that  they  are 
erroneous  and  of  dangerous  tendency ;  is  he  at  once  to  be 
branded  bs  a  disturl)er  of  the  public  peace — as  "  assuming  the 
■omewhat  peculiar  character  of  an  alarmist" — as  "destioying 
confidence  in  a  lar&:e  number  of  pious  and  useful  ministers,  and 
fiUing  the  church  with  jealousy  and  alarm,  diverting  her  atten- 
tion from  revivals  of  religion  to  watch  against  anticipated  bere- 
aies  of  men  confessedly  sound  in  the  faith — hazarding  the 
division  of  her  ministry  and  members  without  cause,  and 
threatening  to  clestroy  the  unity  and  power  of  her  benevolent 
associations  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  ?"  "  Most  assur- 
edly," those  who  are  thus  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  controversy, 
ought  to  let  contention  alone  before  it  is  meddled  with. 

On  whom,  I  ask,  does  the  responsibility  rest  of  having  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  New  England  churches  ? — On  those 
who  have  impugned  the  faith  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  those  who 
have  attempted  to  defend  it  ?  Does  not  Dr.  Taylor  know  that 
previous  to  the  publication  of  his  peculiar  views,  it  was  a  time 
of  great  peaee  and  quietness  in  the  churches?  And  does  he 
not  know  that  the  publication  of  these  views,  has  given  great 
and  extensive  dissatisfaction  ?    Now  if  it  is  a  &ct,  as  he  and 
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his  adherents  profess,  that  there  is  nothing  very  important  in 
these  peculiarities — ^nothing  which  at  all  affects  the  great  fun- 
dameutal  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  why  are  such  strenuous 
efforts  made  to  disseminate  them  through  the  land,  with  the 
certain  prospect  of  causing  divisions  ?  Dr.  Taylor  knows  that 
I  do  not  regard  these  peculiarities  as  unimportant.  He  knows 
that  I  consider  them  as  leading  to  dangerous  errors.  This 
opinion  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  frankly  to  express,  and  candidly 
state  the  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded.  And  is  this 
to  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  injure  Dr.  Taylor,  or  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  church  7  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  that 
when  Dr.  Taylor  shall  have  calmly  reviewed  what  he  has 
written,  he  wiU  be  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  bis  charges,  and 
that  he  will  contemplate  them  with  unfeigned  regret.  He  can- 
not, surely,  believe  that  I  have  engaged  in  this  discussion  frcnn 
any  want  of  friendship  to  him,  or  from  any  desire  to  foment 
strife  among  brethren,  or  to  produce  discord  in  the  churches. 
He  has  been  fully  appii2ed  that  nothing  but  an  imperious  sense 
of  duty  could  have  induced  fne  to  take  up  my  pen.  It  has 
been  extremely  painful  to  me,  to  appear  before  the  public,  as 
the  antagonist  of  one,  with  whom  I  have  long  been  in  habits 
of  intimacy,  -  and  whom  I  have  been  happy  to  number  among 
my  personal  friends.  My  sole  object  has  been  to  defend  the 
truth  of  God.  And  cannot  brethren  discuss  points  about  which 
they  differ,  without  ahenation  of  feehng  ?  Must  religious  con- 
troversy necessarily  become  an  angry  personal  crimination  and 
recrimination  1  To  engage  in  such  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Taylor,  or  any  other  Christian  brother,  I  can  never  consent 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  express  the  hope,  that  should  this  dis- 
cussion be  continued,  nothing  may  be  said  on  either  side  indic- 
ative of  undue  excitement  of  feeling,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  May  the  Lord  give  to  both  writers  and 
readers  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  guide  them  by  his  Spirit 
into  all  truth. 

B.  Tyler. 
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NO.    IV. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Revival  Association  in  the  Theo- 

logical  Seminary^  Andover. 

Gentlemen, 

The  exercises  of  hopeful  converts^  is  the  next  topic  od 
which  you  will  expect  me  to  remark,  in  speaking  of  those  n- 
vivals,  concerning  which  I  have  undertaken,  at  your  request, 
to  give  some  account  I  say  hopeful  converts,  because  this 
modifying  word  was  generally  used  by  ministers  of  that  day, 
and  because,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  it  seems  to  me  a  sais 
way  of  expressing  the  thing  intended,  than  any  unqualified 
I^raseology.  On  this  point  I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  in 
another  place. 

The  first  thing  which  I  shall  notice  in  regard  to  those  who 
became  hopeful  converts  in  these  revivals,  is,  that  generaUf 
they  could  not  fix  on  the  exact  time  of  their  own  conversion; 
and  that  in  the  few  cases  which  were  exceptions  to  this  re- 
mark, the  individuab  concerned  did  not  regard  the  change  in 
themselves,  cU  the  time^  as  being  conversion,  but  gradualiy 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  so,  by  subsequent  reflection. 
Of  ttiis  description  I  recollect  but  three  cases  mentioned  in  all 
the  narratives  of  these  revivals.  One  of  these,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten three  months  afterwards,  mentions  the  diay  in  wliicb  hs 
then  hoped  that  he  experienced  the  new  birth.  Of  another  it 
is  said,  that,  ^^  On  returning  from  a  field,  to  which  he  had  ro- 
tired  for  secret  prayer,  all  who  saw  him  perceived  in  him  a 
great  alteration.  He  went  out  borne  down  with  distress,  and 
returned  full  of  joy.  He  now  thinks  [the  account  was  written 
four  years  afterwards]  that  if  ever  he  experienced  a  change  d 
heart,  it  was  at  that  time,  though  he  then  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  any  such  thing."  Another  who  entertained  a 
hope  of  having  experienced  a  saving  change,  in  writing  to  a 
friend,  specifies  the  evening  in  which  this  change  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  taken  place ;  but  adds,  '^  at  this  time,  I  thought  of 
no  such  thing." 

Besides  these  cases,  doubtless  there  were  others,  perhaps  m&r 
ny  others,  who  could  fix,  with  more  or  less  satisfaction,  <hi  the 
particular  time  of  their  supposed  conversion.  But  with  the  sab- 
jects  of  this  work  generally,  it  was  otherwise ;  nor  were  thej 
encouraged  by  ministers,  to  regard  certainty  on  this  point  ai 
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belonging  to  the  evidences  of  piety.  The  most  judicious  min- 
isters viewed  this  matter  much  as  Baxter  did,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  eminent  attainments  In  grace,  and  through  a  long  life  ot 
devoted  piety,  never  professed  to  l^now,  or  to  think  it  essential 
that  he  should  know,  the  ex^t  time  when  he  was  born  again. 
Doubtless,  this  view  of  the  case  is  correct,  according  to  the  com- 
monly received  doctrine,  that  the  regeneration  of  a  sinner  is  an 
instantaneous  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  subject  of  it 
imperceptible f  except  from  the  subsequent  exhibitions  of  the 
character  and  life,  h  was,  besides,  a  very  common  fact,  that 
those  exercises  which  afterwards  appeared  to  have  been  the 
commencement  of  holiness  in  a  sinner's  heart,  were  regarded 
by  himself  at  the  time,  as  a  relapse  into  spiritual  indifference. 
The  reason  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  lost  his  anxiety,  and 
even  forgot  himself,  in  the  all-absorbing  views  of  God  and 
Christ,  and  the  Gospel,  which  took  possession  of  his  soul.  Yet, 
while  the  fear  of  hell  subsided,  a  deeper  feeling  of  personal 
guilt,  and  of  absolute  dependence  on  sovereign  mercy,  was  the 
invariable  consequence. 

Dr.  Charles  Backus,  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  able  minis- 
ters of  this  period,  said,  '^  In  those  who  appeared  to  become  the 
Buhjects  of  saving  grace,  the  first  alarm  was  followed  with  a  more 
foil  discovery  of  their  moral  pollution.  In  general,  they  said  that 
when  divine  truth  first  appeared  in  a  new  and  pleasing  light, 
they  scarcely  thought  of  their  own  safety,  or  whether  they  were 
or  w^ere  not  converted.  They  were  abundant  in  acknowledging 
that  if  Gospel  grace  were  not  free  and  sovereign,  there  could  be 
no  hope  for  such  great  sinners  as  they  were,  who  had  not  made 
any  advances  of  themselves  towards  submission  to  the  wnll  of 
God.    None  manifested  high  confiden4:e  of  their  co?iversion" 

The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  H.  Cowles,  formerly  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  re- 
marked concerning  the  hopeful  conveits  among  his  people,  that 
they  generally  found  relief  from  their  distress,  in  coming  to  just 
views  of  God  and  his  government.  "  On  discovering  tlie  glory 
of  the  divine  character,  they  felt  a  disposition  to  rejoice  in  God, 
whatever  should  become  of  themselves.  Their  minds  were  so 
engrossed  by  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  thought 
little  or  nothing  about  their  own  salvation.  Some  have  said,  it 
seemed  to  them  that  God's  character  would  appear  glorious  and 
lovely,  even  if  they  should  be  cast  off.  Their  love  to  God  and 
his  government  appeared  to  originate  from  a  real  reconciliation 
to  his  holy  character,  and  therefore  to  be  essentially  different 
from  that  selfish  love  which  arises  from  a  belief  that  God  de- 

gigns  to  save  us  in  particulars*^ Accordingly,  it  was  by 

gradually  finding  in  thafltelves  a  new  and  settled  disposition 
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to  delight  ID  the  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  that  they  came 
to  indulge  a  hope  of  their  own  personal  interest  in  the  great 
salvation. 

The  liev.  Alexander  Gillet,  of  Torrington,  said,  ^  Previous 
to  the  new  birth,  the  subjects  of  the  wcH-k  have  had  clear  con- 
victious  of  their  native  depravity, — of  the  pride,  selfishness,  and 
awful  stubbornness  of  their  hearts.  After  they  had  experienced 
the  great  change,  they  appeared  to  themselves  worse  than  ever. 
Then  they  could  exclaim,  ^'  I  thought  I  knew  something  of 
my  heart  before,  but  I  knew  nothing.  "It  appears  to  me  a  sink 
of  all  treachery  and  abomination.  How  can  I  be  a  new  crea- 
ture, and  have  my  heart  filled  with  so  many  vain  thoughts,^' 

&c. Again,  he  adds,  ^  Another  conspicuous  feature  of  the 

work  is,  that  when  God  had  taken  off  their  distressful  burden, 
they  at  first  had  no  suspicion  of  their  hearts  being  renewed ; 
but  were  rather  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  that  the  Sfwit 
of  God  had  forsaken  them,  and  that  they  were  becoming  more 
hardened  than  ever.  In  this  situation,  longing  for  the  return 
of  their  anxiety,  if  asked,  '^  How  does  the  character  of  God  ap- 
pear to  you  ?"  they  readily  answered,  "  Great,  excellent,  glori- 
ous. I  wish  for  no  otlier  God  to  govern  the  world  ; — no  other 
Saviour  but  Christ ; — no  other  way  of  salvation  but  the  Gos- 
pel." They  wondered  what  had  become  of  their  burden.  In 
time,  however,  experience  taught  them  that  their  load  was  tak- 
en off  in  consequence  of  the  heart's  bemg  brought  to  love  thai 
very  religion  w  hich  they  had  been  opposing.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Woolworth,  in  describing  the  subjects  of  the 
same  work  at  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  said,  '  When  reduced  to 
self-Klespair,  they  have  usually  experienced  divine  manifesta- 
tions. These  manifestations,  in  some  instances,  have  been  im- 
mediate and  clear  at  first,  and  connected  with  great  peace  and 
joy  in  God.  But  more  commonly  they  have  been  slow  and 
progressive.  The  person  has  felt  calm,  and  experienced  a  d^ 
gree  of  satisfaction  in  view  of  divine  objects.  But  these  exer- 
cises have  not  been  such,  at  first,  as  to  bring  in  evidence  of  their 
being  new  creatures.  Many  have  continued  in  this  state,  for  a 
considerable  time,  some  for  weeks,  without  any  apprebensi<m  of 
their  being  the  subjects  of  saving  grace.  This  has  been  tbt 
case,  till  increasing  light,  and  a  comparison  of  their  exercises 
with  the  Gospel,  have  led  them  on  to  a  comfortable  hope  of 
their  good  estate.' 

Without  multiplying  these  extracts,  it  seems  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  in  the  narratives  from  which  I  have  taken  them 
there  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  in  the  above  characteriatics, 
as  to  the  exercises  of  hopeful  converts.    And  the  coincidence  is 
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equally  remarkable  between  these  exercises  and  those  describ- 
ed by  Pres.  Edwards,  in  the  great  revival  of  his  time.  He  says, 
'^  It  has  more  frequently  been  so  among  us,  that  when  persons 
have  had  the  Gospel  ground  of  relief  for  lost  sinners  discovered 
to  them,  and  have  been  entertaining  their  minds  with  the  sweet 
prospect^  they  have  thought  nothing  at  that  time  of  their  being 

converted. There  is  wrought  in  them  a  holy  repose  of 

soul  in  God,  through  Christ,  and  a  secret  disposition  to  fear 
and  love  him,  and  to  hope  for  blessings  from  him  in  this  way ; 
and  yet,  they  have  no  imagincUion  that  they  are  now  con- 
verted  ;  it  does  not  so  much  as  come  into  their  minds.^ 

To  those  who  experimentally  know  the  power  of  the  Gospel, 
there  is  nothing  incredible  or  strange  in  these  statements.  It 
results  from  the  nature  of  that  divine  influence  by  which  the 
sinner's  heart  is  transformed  from  sin  to  holiness,  that  the 
change  is  imperceptible  to  himself  at  the  time ;  it  being  after- 
wards manifested,  and  for  the  most  part,  gradually  manifest- 
ed, by  its  fruits.  Besides,  when  the  love  of  God  is  first  shed 
"abroad  in  a  man's  heart,  while  the  same  objects  that  kindle  to 
holy  rapture  the  soul  of  Gabriel,  are  presented  to  his  view,  it 
were  strange  if  he  could  forget  the  God  of  the  universe,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  World,  aud  the  grace  that  exalts  and  honors 
this  Redeemer,  in  saving  the  guilty, — it  were  strange  indeed,  if 
he  could  forget  all  these  objects,  and  limit  his  thoughts  to  his 
own  little  self  The  question  of  his  own  conversion,  at  a  sea- 
son of  such  joyful  and  awful  interest,  is  not  the  chief  object  of 
his  attention  ;  ''  it  does  not  so  much  as  come  into  his  mind." 
Farther  still ;  the  sinner,  while  unsanctified,  may  have  some 
indefinite  notions  of  what  it  is  to  love  God,  and  cordially  to  rely 
on  Christ,  but  he  does  not  truly  know  what  these  things  mean, 
till  be  learns  their  meaning  from  experience.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that,  after  his  conversion,  he  should  exercise,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  what  are  truly  Christian  graces,  without 
knowing  that  they  are  so.  On  the  contraiy,  the  most  ground- 
less confidence  is  commonly  that  which  springs  up  at  once  to 
full  strength,  without  regard  to  evidence. 

I  proceed  to  notice  other  exercises  of  hopeful  converts,  which 
are  only  a  farther  developement  of  those  already  mentioned. 
They  had,  in  general,  a  deep  feeling  of  their  own  guilt  and 
ruin  as  sinners.  I  have  already  said,  that  convictions  of  this 
sort,  which  preceded  conversion,  were  often  greatly  increased 
after  it ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  so?  A  man  in  a  dark 
room,  is  surrounded  with  objects  which  he  does  not  see,  because 
it  is  dark.  Let  in  a  little  light,  and  he  sees  these  objects  ob^ 
scurely  ;  let  in  more, — ^he  sees  them  clearly.     So  it  is  with  ths 
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Christian's  heart.  Why  doe»  he  complaia  so  bitterly  of  sin  in 
himself?  Because  there  is  more  sin  in  his  heart  than  wheD 
he  was  unconverted  ?  No, — but  there  is  more  light.  He  can 
see  what  is  there,  since  ^'  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  his  heart''  This  solva 
the  paradox,  if  such  it  is  to  any,  why  growth  in  grace,  is  also 
growth  in  self-abasement ;  why  the  Christian^B  highest  spiiilr 
ual  happiness  is  conjoined  with  his  deepest  exercises  of  repent- 
ance ;  and  why  the  full  Ught  of  heaven  will  enaUe  him  to  aee, 
more  vividly  than  ever  before,  that  '^sin  is  exceeding  sioM' 
Now  any  theory  of  conversion,  that  encourages  a  sinner  to  think 
himself  born  of  God,  on  account  of  something  that  he  has  fek, 
or  done,  or  "  made  up  his  mind^'  to  do,  while  he  is  still  an  utttf 
stranger  to  the  "  plague  of  his  own  heart,"  is  clearly  contrary  to 
the  whole  current  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  experience. 

I  add  the  following  case,  as  one  among  very  many  illnstn- 
4ions  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  A  man  of  mature  age  and 
sound  understanding,  who  was  numbered  amons:  the  bopeliil 
converts,  closed  an  account  of  his  own  exercises  thus : — "  1  aw 
that  all  I  had  done  to  obtain  salvation  was  wholly  selfish ;  that 
all  my  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  originated  in  pride, 
because  I  was  unwilling  that  God  should  work  in  me  towil 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  Now  I  rejoice  that  he  does  fl^ 
and  yet  find  in  myself  the  unimpaired  possession  of  moral  free- 
dom. Before,  I  thought  that  1  was  right,  and  God  wroo;. 
Now,  I  feel  that  God  is  right,  and  I  wrong.  Having  obtaio^ 
help  from  God,  I  continue  to  this  time,  a  brand  plucked  froD 
the  fire ;  in  myself  a  poor,  miserable,  guilty  sinner, — if  I  am 
ever  saved,  to  God,  through  Christ,  will  be  all  the  glory  for- 
ever." 

It  is  a  sentiment  common  to  all  these  narratives,  though  ex- 
pressed in  a  greiit  variety  of  forms,  that  the  salvcUion  ofa^ 
ner  is  wholly  of  God  i  so  that,  aside  from  the  influence  rf 
sovereign  mercy,  he  never  would  have  done  any  thing  towaii 
submitting  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel.     Often  did  anxious  eD- 

Suirers  resolve,  in  their  own  strength,  to  make  the  concerns  of 
leir  salvation  their  chief  object,  and  ^hen  speedily  relapse  ifllo 
their  former  insensibility.  The  same  resolutions,  perhaps^ 
were  renewed  again  and  again,  with  the  same  result,  till  tbej 
saw  that  nothin  ^  could  subdue  the  obstinate  depmvity  of  their 
hearts,  short  of  special,  sanctifying  grace.  When  they  came 
to  just  views  of  their  voluntary  alienation  from  God,  and  yet  of 
their  dependence  on  his  mere  mercy,  so  as  cheerfully  to  re^igo 
themselves  into  his  hands,  the  agony  was  over,  and  common^ 
was  followed  by  a  delightful  tmnquUhty  and  joy  in  God. 
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The  Rev-  Asahel  Hooker^  one  of  the  ablest  divines,  and  best 
pastors,  that  New  England  has  enjoyed,  in  remarking  on  the 
subject  of  the  revival  at  Goshen,  Conn,  in  1799,  said,  "  In  ma- 
ny instances,  when  their  attention  "was  first  arrested,  they  set 
out  with  apparent  Jhope  of  working  out  their  own  salvation  with 
ease  and  despatch.     But  the  attempt  served  to  show  them  that 
they  were  still  working  out  their  own  destruction.     Those  who 
became  eventually  reconciled  to  the  truth,  and  found  a  com- 
fortable hope  of  their  good  estate,  were  led  to  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  plague  of  their  ow7i  hearts^  as  served  to  subvert 
all  hope  arising  from  themselves  and  their  own  doings.     They 
-were  shown,  that  if  saved,  it  must  be,  not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness, which  they  had  done,  or  could  do,  but  by  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  purpose  and  grace  in  Christ."     He  adds, 
as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work,  that  the  doctrines  of 
grace  were  receivcid  by  its  subjects,  tmiformly  anrf  with  one 
consent ;  though  many  of  them  had  formerly  "  contemplated 
these  doctrines  with  abhorrence.^^ 

In  describing  the  exercises  of  hopeful  converts,  another  point 
which  deserves  attention,  is  the  sources  and  degrees  of  their 
enjoyments.  This  part  of  the  subject  I  must  treat  with  greater 
brevity  than  I  had  intended.  The  most  striking  characteristic 
of  these  religious  enjoyments  nciay  be  described  negatively,*  by 
saying,  that  they  were  not  of  the. selfish  kind. 

By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  true  Christian  is  indifferent 
to  his  own  happiness,  since  the  word  of  God  neither  requires 
nor  allows  him  to  be  so-  Happiness,  as  he  knows  from  the  Bi- 
ble, and  the  testimony  of  his  own  heart,  is  inseparably  conjoin- 
ed with  holiness.  His  hope,  therefore,  to  be  like  Christ,  and  to 
be  with  him,  is,  of  course,  a  hope  of  eternal  blessedness  in  hea- 
ven. But  while  he  is  bound  thus  to  regard  the  welfare  of  hig 
own  soul,  of  which  he  is  made  the  special  and  accoimtable 
guardian,  in  a  manner  which  is  not  true  of  any  other  soul,  it  is 
not  his  duty  to  regard  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  interests  of 
the  universe,  as  subordinate  to  his  own  individual  interests. 
The  system  which  makes  God  the  centre  of  regard,  and  re- 
quires all  to  love  him  supremely,  tends  to  universal  harmony. 
But  the  system  that  allows  every  one  to  love  A /m.v<:7/' supreme- 
ly, and  to  regard  God,  and  all  other  behigs,  only  witli  ultimate 
reference  to  his  oivn  happiness,  is  a  system  of  perfect  and  eter- 
nal discord ; — for  it  makes  as  many  centres  of  supreme  rei^iird, 
as  there  are  moral  agents.  Such  were  not  the  feelins^s  cherished 
in  the  revivals  of  which  I  am  speaking.  The  hopeful  convertt 
were  accustomed  to  distinguish  between  genuine  and  f  ilse  t  a- 
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joyment  in  religioD,  according  to  the  brief  specimen  subjoiDed 
in  the  form  of  dialogue. 

A.  '^  On  what  ground  does  the  true  Christian  submit  to 
God,  and  rejoice  in  him  V 

B.  ^'  From  a  firm  belief  that  he  will  manage  all  things  in 
the  very  best  manner  for  his  great  kingdom.'' 

A.  ^^  Whence  comes  the  fencied  submission  of  the  hypo- 
crite r 

B.  "  From  an  apprehension,  that  by  it,  he  shall  be  a  gain- 
er ; — that  without  it,  there  can  be  no  safety  for  him.  As  a 
refuge  from  evil,  he  throws  himself  into  the  hands  of  God ; 
while  the  true  Christian  confides,  not  from  necessity,  but 
choiceJ^ 

A.  "  What  is  the  object  of  selfish  gratitude  ?" 

B.  "  A  supposed  personal  interest  in  the  partial  goodness 
of  God." 

A.  "In  what  does  the  truly  pious  heart  chiefly  rejoice ?" 

B.  "  In  the  assurance  that  God  will  glorify  himself,  and 
glorify  his  Son,  in  the  salvation  of  sinners ;  and  that  Christ,  in 
dying  for  our  redemption,  has  magnified  the  law,  and  made  it 
honorable." 

The  most  common  source  of  enjoyment  among  those  wliose 
hearts  were  apparently  renewed,  was  found  in  contemplating 
the  perfections  of  God.  Their  feelings  were  often  expressed  in 
language  like  this : — "  God  is  so  glorious,  that  I  wish  oibexs 
might  praise  him  forever,  even  if  I  should  perish." 

The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hallocky  a  patriarch  of  Connecticut  re- 
vivals, described  a  man  who  had  suffered  intensely  under  l^al 
convictions,  but  afterwards  informed  his  minister,  that  he  now 
saw  unspeakable  preciousness  in  Christ ;  that  it  was  his  delight 
to  pour  out  his  heart  in  prayer,  for  Christ's  dear  ministers,  for 
the  cause  of  Zion,  for  the  poor  heathen,  for  his  enemies.  Then, 
after  a  short  pause,  he  said  to  his  venerable  pastor ;  "  I  wish 
you  would  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  converted,  if  God  can 
convert  me  consistently  with  his  glory.  Pray  also  for  my  poor 
children,  that  God  would  convert  them  ;  not  that  they  are  bet- 
ter, or  their  souls  worth  any  more  than  my  neighbors." 

The  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker  says,  in  regard  to  the  religioi^ 
enjoyments,  by  which  the'new  heart  discovered  itself,  "  In 
some,  it  seemed  to  be  first  apparent  by  a  spirit  of  complacency 
in  the  perfection  of  God's  law ;  in  others,  by  a  sense  of  his  jus- 
tice in  the  punishment  of  sin ;  in  others,  by  their  approbation 
of  his  holy  sovereignty  ;  and  in  others  by  complacency  in  the 
glorious  chariacter  and  all-sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer." 

Connected  with  religious  enjoyment,  the  case  of  individuals 
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is  often  mentioned,  who,  after  indulging  for  a  time  some  trem- 
bling hope,  in  their  own  behalf,  have  had  a  sense  of  their  own 
edniiilness,  so  overwhelming,  as  to  lead  them  to  think  it  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  have  any  grace.  The  dawn  of  a  bright 
and  joyful  morning  was  succeeded,  in  the  experience  of  many, 
by  clouds  and  darkness,  of  longer  or  shorter  continuance,  and 
of  various  degrees  of  intensity,  from  painful  doubts  of  their  own 
sincerity  to  almost  total  despair.  Nor  was  it  an  uncommon 
thing,  that  frequent  alternations  of  hope  and  despondence  oc- 
curred in  the  feelings  of  the  same  individual. 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  another  ciiaracteristic  in  the 
exercises  of  hopeful  converts,  was  humility. 

Jn  conducting  these  revivals  so  as  to  avoid  the  fanatical  ex- 
cesses witnessed  in  1740,  &c.  which  had  occasioned  the  most 
lamentable  results,  ministers  deemed  it  important  that  the  sim- 
ple truths  of  the  Gospel  should  be  set  before  the  mind  in  the 
plainest  manner,  without  violent  appeals  to  the  passions.  It 
was  their  object,  indeed,  to  make  deep  impressions  on  the  hearts 
of  sinners,  but  to  do  this  only  by  means  of  the  truth.  Accord- 
ingly, the  whole  tendency  of  things,  was  to  produce  exercises 
of  the  calm,  solemn,  pungent  kind,  rather  than  passionate  and 
clamorous  excitement.  In  very  few  cases,  if  at  all,  were  those 
who  had  recently  entertained  hope  called  upon  to  exhibit  them- 
selves in  a  public  assembly,  by  telling  their  experiences,  or  by 
any  other  mode  of  teaching  others.  Generally,  they  viewed 
themselves  as  so  ignorant  and  unworthy,  that,  instead  of  teach- 
ing others,  it  became  them  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  meanest,  to» 
receive  instruction.  The  great  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  too, 
were  the  chief  topics  of  private  conversation,  in  families  and 
neighborhoods,  rather  than  any  ostentatious  relation  of  personal 
experiences. 

The  narrative  of  the  revival  in  Goshen,  Conn,  says : — "  It  is 
not  usual  for  those  who  are  hopeful  subjects  of  mercy  to  seem 
wise  in  their  own  conceits,  or  to  have  high  thoughts  of  their 
own  experiences  and  attainments  in  religion ;  but  in  foioliness 
of  mind  to  esteem-  others  better  than  themselves.  The  rea- 
son which  accounts  for  the  fact  is,  its  being  a  uniform  charac- 
teristic of  the  work,  that  it  has,  sooner  or  later,  led  the  subjects 
of  it  to  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  them  to  think  that  they  are  more  vile  than  others, 
and  that  they  have  less  evidence  of  being  sanctified^  than  is 
usual  with  true  saints." 

Of  the  hopefiil  converts,  another  narrative  says,  "  They  have 
not  manifested  any  appearance  of  spiritual  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion; and  censoriousness  towards  others,  but  a  spirit  of  humility 
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and  meekness."  The  temper  which  they  generally  manifest- 
©d,  corresponds  remarkably  with  that  descril)ed  by  Pres.  Ed- 
wards. "  When  they  are  lowest  in  the  dust,  emptied  most  of 
themselves,  and,  as  it  were,  annihilating  themselves  before 
God ; — when  they  are  nothing,  and  God  is  all,  are  seeing  their 
own  un worthiness,  depending  not  at  all  on  themselves,  but 
alone  on  Christ,  and  ascribing  all  glory  (o  God ;  then  their 
•ouls  are  most  in  the  enjoyment  of  satisfying  rest ;  excepting, 
that  at  such  times,  they  apprehend  themselves  to  be  not  suflS-  ■ 
ciently  ^If-abascd ;  for  then,  above  all  times  do  they  long  to  be 
lower."  Yet  this  sagacious  judge  of  Christian  character  says 
that  a  spirit  of  censor iousness  was  the  worst  disease  which  at- 
tended the  great  work  in  his  day.  He  speaks  of  some,  whose 
habit  it  was,  very  confidently  to  determine  from  a  little  conver- 
sation with  a  man,  or  from  hearing  a  minister  pray  or  preach, 
whether  he  was  converted  or  not.  And  they  were  not  at  all 
scrupulous  in  expressing  to  others  the  opinion  which  they  had 
thus  formed  concerning  any  one,  whether  he  was  a  Christian 
or  a  hypocrite.  But,  in  the  glorious  work  of  grace,  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  was  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  this  hateful,  self-complacent,  unchristian  spirit 
of  censoriousness.  "  The  loftiness  of  man  was  bowed  down, 
and  the  haughtiness  of  men .  was  made  low ;  and  the  Lord 
alone  was  exalted."  Especially  were  youthful  professors  of 
piety  modest.  Then  there  were  no  beardless  oracles  to  stand 
forth,  after  a  Christian  experience,  at  best  but  very  brief,  and 
say  of  such  venerable  guides  in  the  church  as  Mills  and  Hat- 
lock,  that  they  did  not  imderstand  the  subject  of  revivals,  and 
were  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

I  come  now  to  a  distinct  and  very  important  branch  of  the 
remarks  which  I  proposed  to  make,  respecting  those  who  were 
accounted  subjects  of  grace,  namely,  the  treatment  of  them  by 
miiiisters  and  Christians. 

In  general,  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  adopt  such  a . 
course  respecting  persons  of  this  description,  as  should  not  lend 
to  lead  them  into  fatal  mistakes.  It  was  customary  to  describe 
them  in  a  twofold  manner,  namely,  by  the  views  which  they 
entertained  of  themselves,  and  by  the  views  which  ministers 
and  pious  people  entertained  respecting  them.  According 
to  the  former  method,  such  language  as  the  following  was 
adopted : — "  A  goodly  number  entettain  hope."  "  The  man,  at 
length,  was  brought  to  \aew  himself  as  a  subject  of  grace." 
"  His  wife  has  since  embraced  a  comfortable  hope."  "  As  the 
fruits  of  tliis  work,  forty  are  rejoicing  in  hope."    This  phrase- 
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dogy  expressed  no  opinioQ  of  him  who  gave  the  narrative,  res- 
pecting the  godly  sincerity  of  the  persons  described.  What 
were  their  views  concerning  their  own  spiritual  condition  was 
all  he  undertook  to  state. 

In  using  the  other  mode  of  description,  he  did  express  hi» 
own  views  of  the  persons  concerned,  but  almost  uniformly  with, 
some  hypothetical  adjunct,  denoting  the  caution  which  he 
thought  it  proper  to  use,  on  such  a  subject.  For  example,, 
when  a  minister  was  called  to  speak  of  those  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  being  truly  converted,  he  adopted  some  of  the  various 
terms  in  common  use  to  denote  this,  but  nearly  always  by  pre- 
fixing the  word  hopeful,  or  some  other  of  equivalent  import.. 
Thus  he  said,  "  We  trust  that  seventy  may  be  reckoned  as 
hopeful  converts." — In  other  cases,  the  phrase  was,  "  hopeful 
subjects  of  grace ;" — "  hopefully  renewed ;" — "  hopefully  be- 
come pious  ;"  — "  hopefully  born  of  God ;" — "  apparently  re- 
conciled to  God  ;" — "  in  ihe  judgement  of  charity,  they  have 
become  new  creatures.^'  It  was  not  from  accident,  that,  in  the 
narratives  of  those  revivals,  where  phrases  of  this  sort  are  used 
about  225  times,  the  qualifying  word  hopeful,  or  something 
synonymous,  was  used  by  all  the  writers,  excepting  15  times,: 
in'which  "  converts,^^ — "  new  converts,^ — "  young  converts/^ 
were  spoken  of  absolutely ;  And  three  of  these  fifteen  cases  were- 
in  a  single  narrative,  forwarded  from  Vermont.*  It  should  be 
observed,  too,  that  among  several  thousand  hopeful  conversions, 
the  case  of  only  one  individual  is  referred  to,  as  having  occur- 
red within  the  "  week  past ;"  while  the  descriptions  generally 
apply  to  cases  that  occurred  from  one  year  to  three  years  be- 
fore the  accounts  were  written.  ^ 

Some  of  the  Revival  Association  may,  perhaps,  think  such 
patticularity  quite  needless.  But  I  recollect  that  a  venerable 
father  of  the  EngUsh  dissenting  church,  cautioned  a  young 
minister  not  to  use  the  terms,  "  Thy  servant," — "  thy  hand- 
maid," in  praying  with  ignorant,  unconverted  persons,  when 
dangerously  sick,  lest  they  should  draw  some  groundless  con- 
clusion in  their  own  favor.  For  reasons  far  more  weighty, 
when  professedly  speaking  of  the  spiritual  state  of  men,  whose 
eternal  interests  may  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  a  verbal  mistake, 
the  language  we  use  should  be  such  as^nnot  lead  to  misap- 
prehension. In  two  cases,  at  least,  within  our  own  circle,  de- 
rout  young  men,  of  small  experience  in  revivals,  have  spoken 
to  me,  with  a  numerical  statement  of  the  "  conversions," — 
"wonderful  conversions," — which  took  place  in  a  particular 
neighborhood,  "  yesterday  afternoon,"  and  "  last  evening."    In 

*  If  there  is  nay  failure  as  to  nmuneal  txtdmn,  in  Uuf  itateBeat,  it  unA  be  ip. 
tDfling  as  not  to  affect  the  merits  of  the  case. 
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one  of  tbe:ie  cases,  I  was  obliged  to  know  that  the  "  converts," 
80  unconditionally  announced,  spoke  of  their  own  supposed 
"  conversion,"  with  profane  contempt,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
6sL\a  afUfrwards.  In  the  revivals  of  IbOO,  &c.  it  is  a  prominent 
fact,  that  ministers  used  great  caution  in  giving  opinions  con- 
cerning ihe  spiritual  slate  of  living  individuals,  which  they 
might  apply  to  themselves.  This  remark,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  that  cla<«  of  tempted,  mourning,  (loubting  converts, 
whose  evidences  of  sincerity  were  conspicuous  to  all  but  them- 
selves, and  who  nec^ded  special  consolation  and  encouragement, 
from  their  spiritual  guides. 

You  will  anticipate  another  remark  which  comes  in  connex* 
ion  with  the  foregoing  statements,  that  it  was  not  an  object  with 
the  conductors  of  these  revivals,  to  encourage  early  hopes. 

Their  theory  was,  that  true  religion,  though  it  exist  for  a 
while  without  a  hope,  will  not  perish,  but  will  be  the  salvation 
of  the  soul ;  but  that  a  hope  without  religion,  will  perish,  and 
be  the  ruin  of  the  soul.  One  of  the  narratives  says,  '  It  is  af- 
fecting to  see  how  jealous  the  subjects  of  the  work  have  been, 
lest  they  should  lmbil)e  a  fate  ho|ie.  Some  whose  hopes  have 
been  given  up  and  renewed  several  times,  still  trembled  lest 
they  should  fix  down  on  the  foundation  of  the  hypocrite.  Be- 
fore conversion,  they  had  supposed  a  true  Ijelievcr  to  be  free 
from  sinful  propensities ;  but  when  they  find  in  themselves  a 
heart  deceitful  above  all  things,  doubts  prevail,  God  withdraws, 
and  they  regard  their  liope  as  having  b(*en  a  mere  refuge  of 
lies.'  Another  says,  *  Some  having  a  delightful  perception  of 
the  glory  of  God,  l^egan  soon  "  to  abound  in  hope ;"  but  the 
greater  part  were  brought  very  gradually  to  entertain  a  hope 
that  they  were  reconciled  to  God.'  Another  says,  ^In  some 
instances,  the  enemy  has  attempted  to  divert  people  from  their 
anxiety,  by  premature  hppes.'  Such  was  the  general  fact  as 
to  the  dread  which  was  felt  concerning  a  false  hope  ;  and  the 
case,  let  me  add  once  more,  was  just  the  same,  in  the  time  of 
Edwards,  who  said  concerning  the  class  of  persons  now  in 
view, — "  They  generally  have  an  awiul  apprehension  of  the 
dreadfulness  and  undoing  nature  of  a  false  hope ;  and  there 
has  been  observable  in  most  a  great  caution,  lest,  in* giving  an 
account  of  their  exp^iences,  they  should  say  too  much,  and 
use  too  strong  terms." 

This  is  a  subject  of  immeasurable  impoitance  and  diflSculty, 
concerning  which  Christian  discretion  settles  some  general 
principles,  while  the  details  of  ptistoral  practice  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  endless  variety  of  circumstances  and  character  found 
among  the  individuals  of  a  congregation.    In  what  cases  it  i» 
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safe  to  tell  a  man,  who  has  recently  been  under  solemn  reli- 
gious impressions,  (I  mean,  to  tell  bim  by  words,  or  by  any 
course  of  measuresy)  that  there  is  good  evidence  of  his  being  a 
child  of  God ;  and  what  time  is  requisite,  that  such  evidence 
may  be  exhibited,  are  points  cfn  which  every  minister  must 
judge,  as  to  the  members  of  his  own  flock,  and  judge  under  the 
fearful  responsibihties  of  the  final  day. 

You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  question  has  often  been 
raised  of  late,  what  interval  ^should  there  ordinarily  be,  be- 
tween hopeful  conversion,  and  public  profession  of  religion  ? 
And  you  may  wish  to  know  whether  the  experience  of  the' 
churches  to  which  I  have  been  alluding,  throws  ariy  light  on 
this  question.  It  m  easy  to  state  facts  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted  from  personal  knowledge,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  ministers.  But  the  sta'ement  can  be  only  a  general  one,  it 
being  impossible  to  fix,  with  precisioti,  any  limitations,  that 
shall  apply  to  all  cases.  As  the  continuance  of  legal  convie- 
tions  differed,  from  one  hour  to  many  weeks,  and  even  months, 
in  different  persons,  so  the  evidence  that  a  particular  man  is 
born  again,  may  be  more  complete  in  a  few  days,  than  could 
possibly  be  given  in  a  whole  year,  by  another  particular  man, 
of  very  different  character,  and  intellectual  habits.  But  the 
ministers  of  whom  1  have  been  speaking,  would  not  have  en- 
couraged the  former  man  to  enter  the  church  in  one  week  after 
his  hope  began ;  and  that  because  more  time  for  self-examina- 
tion woulcl  be  important  to  himself ;  and  because  the  other 
man  would  be  thereby  encouraged  to  a  decidedly  premature 
offering  of  himself  for  membership  in  the  church. 

Ministers  urged  it  as  the  immediate  duty  of  all  men,  publicly 
to  profess  Christ ;  but  to  have  themselves,  and  to  exhibit  to 
others,  evidence  of  real  friendship  to  Christ,  they  deemed  indis- 
pensable to  consistency  in  this  solemn  transaction.  The 
churches  in  Goshen,  Norfolk,  Torringford,  and  others  like 
them,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  and  eminent  pastors, 
never  urged  any  one  hastily  to  enter  their  communion.  The 
most  common  tiine  stated  in  the  narratives,  between  hopeful 
conversion  and  public  profession,  was  about  six  months.  In 
one  church,  Rutland,  Vermont,  a  shorter  interval  is  mentioned 
than  in  any  other  case,  and  this  was  tioo  months.  Tliere  is, 
doubtless,  a  liabiUty  to  err  on  both  sides  of  this  subject ;  but  the 
present  liability,  if  I  mistake  not,  id  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much 
haste.  As  I  have  no  time  now  to  give  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
I  shall,  if  God  permit,  resunie  the  subject  of  premature  hopes 
and  professions,  hereafter. 

The  spiritual  watchmen  in  these  churches  generally,  when 
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their  faithful  eflTorts  were  blessed .  to  rouse  sinners  from  their 
deadly  apathy,  took  care  to  iostruct  them,  in  the  conference 
room,  and  in  private  visits,  as  to  the  nature  of  true  rehgioo. 
And  when  they  entertained  hopes,  they  took  care  still  to  in- 
9iTuct  them,  as  to  the  evidences  of  piety.  When  they  became 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  church,  the  usual  method  was, 
for  the  pastor,  in  company  with  the  deacons,  a  committee  <rf 
the  church,  and  such  of  its  members  as  chose  to  be  present,  to 
meet  them  for  prayer  and  examination  into  their  religious  be- 
lief and  experience,  their  motives  in  wishing  to  unite  with  the 
church,  &c. 

When  these  seasons  of  examination  embraced  a  large  num- 
ber of  hopeful  converts,  of  all  descriptions,  from  hoary  age  to 
the  bloom  of  youth ;  especially  when  these  came  forward  on 
the  day  of  pubUc  admission  to  the  church,  no  scene  on  this 
dde  the  judgement  could  surpass  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
My  Umits  do  not  allow  me  to  describe  to  you  the  delightful  and 
awful  interest  awakened  by  such  a  transacticxi,  in  my  own 
congregation,  and  in  other  places.  . 

Having,  as  yeu  know,  but  imperfectly  recovered  from  the 
severe  ejects  of  the  last  winter's  influenza,  I  am  called,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  the  self-denial  of  taking  refrige,  during 
the  approaching  cold  season,  in  a  southern  climate.  Wherever 
my  lot  may  be  cast,  should  sufficient  health  be  granted  me,  I 
•hall  resume  my  pen,  and  send  you  some  remarks  on  the  gefi- 
ercU  resvMs  of  these  revivals,  and  some  reflections  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  our  churches.  In  the  mean  time  may 
God  bless,  with  his  special  presence,  the  instructers  and  stu- 
dents of  our  beloved  Seminary.  May  his  Spirit  sanctify  you, 
guide  your  sacred  studies,  and  prepare  you  to  be  revival  preach- 
ers, quali^ed  to  labor  for  Him  in  the  19th  century. 

Affectionately  yours, 

E.  Porter. 

TheoL  Sem.  Andover,  Oct.  1832. 


ON   MORAL    AGENCY,  WITH    DOCTRINAL    AND    PRACTICAL 

REMARKS. 

''  1  coil  heaven  and  earth  to  record,  this  day  against  you, 
that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death;  blessing  and 
cursing :  therejore  choose  lifeJ^ 
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"  Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve?^ 

"  HoiD  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ? — if  the  Lord 
"  be  Gody  fallow  him  :  but  if  Baal,  then  follmv  himP 

"  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked  ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his 
way  and  live :  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from,  your  evil  tcays  ;  for 
why  icill  ye  die,  O  house  of  hrael  ?" 

"  As  the  Holy  Ghost  saith,  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his 
voice,  harden  not  your  hearts?^  Deut.  xxx.  19  ;  Josh.  xxiv. 
15 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11  ;  Ileb.  iv.  7. 

In  these  passages  of  Scripture,  men  are  addressed  as  rational 
and  accountable  beings ;  as  capable  of  choosing  between  life 
and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  God  and  the  world,  sin  and 
holiness.  In  other  words,  they  are  addresr^ed  as  free  moral 
agents ;  and  the  momentous  responsibility  is  thrown  upon 
them,  of  choosing  that  course  of  life  and  possessing  that  char- 
jicter,  on  which  must  depend  their  eternal  destiny. 

But  as  moral  agency  is  a  subject  on  which  the  views  of  ma- 
ny are  obscure,  I  propose,  in  this  essay,  briefly  to  exhibit  the 
evidence  that  men  are  free  moral  agents :  then,  from  the  dis- 
cussion, deduce  some  doctrinal  and  practical  remarks. 

When  I  say  men  me  free  moral  agents,  I  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  act,  just  as,  upon  the 
whole,  they  choose  to  act — that  all  the  actions  which  they  per- 
form, which  c^u  be  called  good  or  bad,  are  strictly  and  properly 
their  own-r-that  all  the  dispositions,  affections,  volitions,  as  well 
as  the  words  and  outward  conduct  for  which  they  are  accounta- 
ble ;  are  the  result  of  no  force  or  coercion  whatever  ;  but  exist 
in  accordance  with  the  most  entire  freedom  that  can  either  be 
desired  or  conceived. 

1.  First,  on  this  subject,  I  observe,  men  possess  all  the 
faculties  of  mind,  that  are  essential  to  free  moral  agency. 

Possessed  of  a  rational  mind^  we  are  capable  of  knowing 
our  duty.  We  can  understand  the  meaning  of  words,  which 
command  or  prohibit  certain  things.  For  instance,  we  do  as 
perfectly  understand  the  prohibitions,  *  Thou  shall  not  kill ;' 
*  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;'  '  Thou  shalt  not  sw<»ar ;'  as  we  do  the 
propositions,  *  Two  and  two  make  four ;'  *  Twice  four  make 
eight'  We  as  fully  comprehend  the  commands  : — '  Injure  no 
man;'  ^ Love  thy  neighbor ;'  *Love  God;'  'Pray  to  him  and 
obey  him  ;'  as  we  do  the  first  four  rules  in  arithmetic,  or  any 
declarations  expressed  in  intelligible  lanji^uage. 

We  are  also  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong.     To  make  this  plain,  take  a  few  familiar  illustrations. 
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In  order  to  promote  some  selfish  interest,  you  go  and  tell  your 
neighbor  a  deliberate  falsehood,  which  is  greatly  to  his  disad- 
vantage. Can  you  reflect  on  that  with  the  tome  feelings  of 
wprobation,  that  you  do  upon  the  declaration  of  the  truth  1 
You  purposely  injure  a  man  in  his  property  or  character.  Is 
that,  to  your  heart,  the  same  as  if  you  had  done  him  a  faror  ? 
Y(Hi  steal  by  night  into  a  dwelling-house,  and  when  its  inmates 
are  at^leep,  maliciously  plunge  a  dagger  into  their  bosoms.  Do 
you  feel  no  diflerence  betw^een  that  horrid  deed,  and  an  attempt 
to  save  the  Hvcs  of  a  family  exposed  to  a  midnight  assassin? 
Sullen  or  angry,  you  blar^pheme,  the  name  of  God.  Is  that,  to 
you,  the  same  as  humble  prayer  ?  Doubtless  every  human 
Iieart  responds  alike  to  these  questions.  Could  we  put  them 
to  every  human' being  on  earth,  and  have  them  distinctly  un- 
derstood, one  ant^wer,  in  substance,  would  come  from  all.  This 
distinguishing  between  light  and  wrong,  is  what  we  call  am- 
science.  It  pertains  to  the  rational  mind  of  man,  and  is  e»- 
•ential  to  free  moral  agency. 

Moreover,  men  are  capable  of  exercising  affections  towards 
various  objects,  and  by  an  act  of  will  can  choose  or  refuse,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  different  motives.  Place  two  objects 
before  you,  one  of  which  you  may  choose  as  your  own ;  and 
you  will  unquotjtionably  select  that,  which,  all  things  consider- 
ed, you  regard  at  the  time  as  most  valuable.  A  certain  duty  is 
enjoined,  such  as  prayer.  You  must  either  pray  or  neglect  it ; 
and  you  are  voluntarily  to  decide  which  you  will  do.  First, 
you  examine  the  reasons  in  favor  of  prayer ;  then,  consider  the 
objections  to  it.  The  service  is  too  solemn,  it  brings  you  too 
near  to  the  holy  God,  and  makes  you  too  sensible  of  his  awfiil 
presence ; — and  therefore,  for  these  very  reasons,  which  at  the 
time  appear  to  you  stronger  than  those  in  favor  of  prayer ;  you 
voluntarily,  most  freely,  and  most  wickedly,  neglect  iL  God 
and  the  world  are  presented  to  you  as  objects  to  be  loved.  Both 
present  their  claims  and  offer  their  motives  to  d^qide  your  pre- 
ference ;  and  on  whichsoever  your  affections  fasten  as  the  ob- 
ject of  choice,  you  are  equally  free  and  unrestrained. 

Tiie  faculties  of  mind  above  mentioned,  viz. :  understanding, 
conscience,  affections  and  will,  being  possessed  in  common  by 
mankind,  constitute  them  free  moral  agents. 

2.  Men  always  regard  each  other  as  free  moral  agents. 
One  evidence  of  this  is  the  lansniage  which  we  use.  We  have 
many  words  which  would  never  have  been  formed,  had  not 
mankind  believed,  at  least,  that  they  are  complete  moral  agents ; 
and  which  can  have  no  meaning  in  reality,  if,  in  that  belief, 
they  are  deceived.     How  common  are  the  words  volwUary^ 
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free,  choosing,  preferring,  willing.  How  uniformly  do  we 
speak  of  men  as  acting  as  they  please ;  following  their  inclina- 
tions, and  ^  walking  after  the  desires  of  their  own  hearty.'  So 
also  when  we  hear  of  one  acting  in  a  particular  manner,  we 
say  he  has  done  wrong,  he  deserves  to  be  blamed ;  or  in  an- 
other case,  he  has  done  right,  he  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
Now  how  came  such  language  in  use?  On  what  principle 
was  it  formed  ?  Have  the  words  any  meaning  ?  have  they  a 
meaning  which  all  understand,  the  moment  they  are  uttered? 
Then,  surely,  they  express  some  fact ;  they  denote  what  is 
really  true ;  or  else  we  must  conclude  that  we  are  universally 
deluded,  and  believe  ourselves  to  be  what  we  are  not.  But  if 
deluded  in  a  matter  of  universal  agreement — of  what  can  wc 
be  certain? 

Again — men  invariably  use  meatis  to  influence  one  an- 
other. If  you  wish  a  neighbor  to  unite  with  you  in  a  certain 
plan,  or  to  go  to  a  particular  place,  and  he  appears  to  be  reluc 
lant,  you  immediately  lay  motives  before  him;  you  suggest 
reasons  why  he  should  comply  with  your  proposal.  But  why 
adopt  this  course  with  him  ?  Of  what  avail  are  motives  with 
those  who  are  not  capable  of  choosing  ?  You  would  not  pre- 
sent motives  to  influence  a  statue,  nor  a  madman ;  and  the 
reason  is,  you  know  tnat  neither  a  statue  nor  a  madman,  is  free 
and  accountable. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some  that  temptations  are 
compulsory.  But  temptations  can  have  eflfect  no  further  than 
they  present  objects  or  considerations  to  influence  us.  '^  A  man 
is  tempted,"  says  St.  James,  "  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his 
own  lust  and  enticed."  But  that  men  are  wholly  free  in  yield- 
ing or  not  yielding  to  temptation,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
when  they  yield,  they  feel  self-condemned  and  are  blamed  by 
others ;  but  when  they  successfully  resist,  they  are  commend- 
ed. Indeed,  temptations  affect  us  only  as  motives.  They  ap- 
peal to  our  appetites  and  passions,  and  solicit  us  to  sin  in  oppo- 
intion  to  reason  and  conscience.  Thus  Adam  was  tempted  and 
FELL.     Thus  Christ  was  tempted  and  stood. 

3.  Moreover,  we  are  never  conscious  of  any  coercion  or 
compulsion  being  used  with  or  on  our  minds.  Were  anoth- 
er person  to  attempt  to  convince  you,  that  in  regard  to  particu- 
lar actions,  dispositions,  or  affections  of  heart,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  different  objects  of  desire,  you  are  not  free  ;  then  you  ought 
to  appeal  directly  to  your  own  consciousness,  and  ask.  Am  I 
sensible  of  any  compulsion  or  constraint?  In  what  respect  am 
I  forced  ?  Wherein  do  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  these  partic- 
ular exercises  ?    When  does  any  power  constrain  me  which  I 
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nm  unable  to  resbt  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  being  to  be  more  un« 
restrained  than  I  am,  in  what  I  feel,  and  in  what  I  do  ?  These 
questions  afford  intuitive  evidence  of  free  moral  agency. 

4.  Once  more,  God  treats  us  now^  and  will  hereafter 
treat  us,  as  free  moral  agents.  His  commands  imply  that 
we  are  so.  lie  commands  us  to  repent  of  sin ;  to  love  and  obey 
him  ;  and  to  believe  in  <^'hrist.  Are  these  commands  proper 
and  reasonable  7  Is  God  worthy  of  our  highest  love ;  and  is 
sin  so  hateful  that  we  ought  to  repent  of  it?  If  you  say  no; 
then  you  engage  in  a  controversy  with  your  Lawgiver  and 
Judge ;  you  even  charge  him  with  injustice  in  his  requLsiticms. 
But  if  you  admit  that  his  commands  are  just  and  reasonable ; 
then  on  what  grounds  are  they  so?  -Could  they  be  so,  were 
men  in  any  respect  forced,  contrary  to  their  own  disposition,  to 
transgress?  It  will  not  relieve  the  difficulty  to  say,  '  man  once 
had  the  power,  but  lost  it  by  the  original  apostasy' — for  the 
commands  are  addressed  to  us  now ;  and  if  now  we  are  not 
complete  moral  agents,  then  as  it  regards  us,  these  commands 
are  unjust.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  '  that  sincere  Christians 
fail  of  perfect  obedience,  though  they  aim  at  it' — for  the  ques- 
tion arises.  Is  not  their  failure  their  fault?  Are  tliey  in  any 
respect  forced  to  sin  ?  Rather,  as  conscious  of  their  guilt,  do 
they  not  cry  like  the  publican,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

The  promises  and  invitations  of  Scripture  imply  the  same 
fact.  If  sinners  are  so  disabled  that  they  cannot,  as  far  as  the 
powers  of  moral  agency  are  concerned,  accept  the  offers  of  mer- 
cy, if  they  are  not,  in  every  respect  which  implies  accountabili- 
ty, as  free  to  embrace  as  they  are  to  reject  them ;  then  we  de- 
mand, what  do  the  promises  and  invitations  mean  ?  What  is 
the  import  of  such  language  as  this : — '  Coma,  for  all  things 
are  now  ready.'  '  Whosoever  cometh  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.' 
*  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.'  '  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  come ;  and 
let  him  that  heareth  say,  come ;  and  let  him  that  is  athirst, 
come  ;  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  free- 
ly.' Will  it  be  said,  these  evince  the  benevolent  disposition  of 
God  towards  his  sinful  creatures — though  they  are  not  free  to 
oomply  with  them  ?  But  surely  they  are  expressed  as  if  sin- 
ners were,  in  every  respext,  as  free  to  comply  as  to  refuse  ;  and 
if  such  compliance  is  not  strictly  and  truly  in  their  power  ;  then 
must  these  promises  and  invitations  be  insincere  and  delusive ! 
Hence,  too,  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Saviour  to  the  Jews : 
'  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me,  that  ye  might  have  life.'  '  O, 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  !  how  oflen  would  I  have  gathered  your 
children  together^-but  ye  would  not.^ 
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Let  us  now  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  Jincd  judgement^ 
when  the  characters  of  men  will  be  tried,  and  their  destiny  fix- 
ed forever.  On  what  ground  will  judgement  proceed?  On 
the  fact  assumed  and  real,  that  in  this  world  we  were  free  to 
do  as  we  did.  The  books  will  be  opened,  our  characters  dis- 
closed, and  eternal  life  or  eternal  death  allotted  us,  according  to 
^  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.'  Then  will  be  fulfilled  what  is 
written  by  the  prophet :  ^  Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  that  it  shall 
be  well  with  him :  for  they  shaU  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings. 
Woe  unto  the  wicked !  it  shall  be  ill  with  him :  for  the  reward 
of  HIS  HANDS  shdll  be  given  him.' 

If  the  evidence  presented  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that 
men  are  firee  moral  agents ;  then  the  following  remarks,  of  a 
doctrinal  and  practical  character,  will  be  sustained. 

1.  Since  men  are  free  moral  agents,  we  ought  never  to  ex- 
plain other  truths  so  as  to  destroy  or  weaken  our  sense  of 
accountability.  If  free  moral  agency  is  denied,  accountability 
cannot  be  proved.  But  the  fact  that  we  are  acccountable  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  the  duties  enjoined  on  us  by  our  Crea- 
tor ; — and  of  course  is  of  fundamental  importance.  Hence, 
whatever  opinions  tend  to  destroy  or  weaken  our  sense  of  ac- 
countability, must  be  erroneous  :  for  all  truths  have  a  beautiful 
consistency  with  one  another ; — like  the  attributes  of  their  di- 
vine Author,  they  all  harmonize  and  make  one  perfect  whole. 

More  particularly,  I  would  remark,  that  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  God  brings  events  to  pass  in  this  world,  agreeably 
to  a  wise^  benevolent,  fired,  eternal  purpose.     Now,  do  any, 
in  admitting  ^his  truth,  suppose  that  their  free  moral  agency  is 
infringed  ?     Do  they  conceive  that  their  obligations  are  taken 
away  or  diminished?     Do  they  hence  take  liberty  to  sin? 
When  urged  to  repent  and  believe,  do  any  say,  *  1  will  post- 
pone attention  to  my  future  welfare,  till  God,  according  to  his  . 
sovereign  purpose,  operates  upon  me ;'  or  *  if  I  am  to  be  saved, 
I  shall  be,  in  the  end,  let  me  take  what  course  I  please — and  if 
I  am  not  to  be  saved,  no  efforts  of  mine  will  avail  V     But  of 
such  persoiis  I  ask, — What  do  you  do  with  the  other  doctrine, 
that  you  are  free  moral  agents,  accountable  to  God  ?     Do  you 
believe  the  whole  Bible  ?     Then  you  believe  the  latter  truth  as 
well  as  the  former  ;  and  if  you  suppose  that  you  have  nothing 
to  do,  because  God's  purpose  is  fixed ;  then  you  either  err  in 
your  apprehension  of  the  truth,  or  wilfully  pervert  it.     If  the 
question  arises.  How  can  the  two  doctrines  be  cx>nsistent  ?  we 
reply :  they  may  be  consistent,  though  the  manner  of  their 
consistency  cannot  be  shown.     For,  if  we  prove  by  appropriate 
evidence  that  they  are  both  true ;  then  it  is  certain  they  are 
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consistent. — But  further ;  is  it  in  the  compaai  of  almighty 
pou  er  to  create  a  free  moral  agent  ?  Can  Gad  make  a  di- 
pendent  being  accountable  7  We  say  he  can.  He  has  done 
it.  Then  we  say,  however  his  purpose  affects  men,  he  never 
infringes  or  touches  their  free  agency ;  but  accompli;»he8  his 
pui'posos  towards  them  in  perfect  accordance  with  it.  If  a  sin- 
ner is  to  f>e  saved,  that  sinner  must  repent  and  choose  God  as 
hi:)  supreme  good.  Unless  he  does  these  things,  as  a  free  mo- 
ral agent,  he  never  can  be  saved.  It  were  easy  to  go  further 
in  H|)ccuiation  on  this  point,  but  thus  far  the  way  is  plain :  and 
now,  to  gain  a  practical  conviction  of  both  doctrines  at  once,  I 
ur<^e  the  sinner  to  set  about  the  work  of  repentance  ;  break  off 
horn  thy  sins  ;  seek  the  favor  of  God  ;  cry  to  him  for  mercy, 
Uke  the  humbled  publican  or  the  penitent  prodigal;  and  when 
thou  eDJoyest  evidence  that  thy  sins  are  forgiven,  and  thou  hast 
a  title  to  heaven,  then,  with  the  Bible  open  before  thee,  learn 
*  that  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights ;'  and  that  thy  renewed  state  is  because 
'  from  the  beginning  God  chose  thee  to  salvation  through  sane- 
tificution  of  the  Spirit  and  beUef  of  the  truth.' 

Again — The  Scriptures  declare  that  in  some  important  re- 
spert>  the  sinful  character  of  men  is  owing  to  the  apostasy 
of  Adam.  *  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world :'  *  By 
one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners.'  But  it  wiU 
not  do  to  affirm,  on  the  strength  of  these  passages,  that  we  are 
guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  or  that  his  sin  is  imputed  to  us,  so  that  on 
account  of  it  we. are  criminal.  For  such  transfer  or  imputaticm 
destroys  ()ersonal  accountability,  and  is  incompatible  with  free 
moral  agency.  What  agency  could  we  have  had  in  the  trans- 
g[re.<sion  of  Adam,  six  thousand  years  ago ;  or  how  can  wb  feel 
to  blame  for  an  offence  committed  without  our  knowledge  and 
before  our  existence  ? 

When  also  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  *  by  nature  we  are 
children  of  wrath ;  that  the  heart  is  full  of  evil,  only  evil  con- 
tinually'— we  ought  not  to  form  the  opinion,  that  God  has  cre- 
ated siji  within  us,  which  constitutes  us  guilty  without  our 
choice,  and  independent  of  our  moral  agency.  Such  an  opin- 
ion is  repugnant,  not  only  to  the  accountability  of  man,  but  to 
the  moral  character  of  God.  The  ground  which  may  safely 
be  taken  on  this  subject  is, — ^that  human  beings,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  moral  agency,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  capable 
of  accountable  action,  and  voluntarily  persist  in  the  same  till 
the  heart  is  renovated.  *  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law^ 
— a  free  and  unrestrained  act  of  a  moral  agent.  The  stronger 
the  disposition  to  sin,  and  the  more  numerous  the  acts  of  Bio, 
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the  greater  is  the  guflt  chargeable  on  the  soul.  If  one  has  per- 
severed in  a  course  of  transgression,  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years ; 
if  his  heart  is  fully  set  in  him  to  do  evil;  if  his  evil  pab'^mns 
are  so  strong  as  to  break  over  all  resolutions  of  amendment,  and 
to  bear  him  onward  in  opposition  to  commands,  promises,  and 
threatenings  •  still  he  alone  must  sustain  the  mighty  burden  of 
his  guilt,  as  his  conscience  will  testify,  and  God  will  make 
manifest  in  the  day  of  retribution. 

Moreover,  in  onr  views  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  must  guard  against  destroying  or  weak- 
ening our  sense  of  accountability.  Whatever  tlieory  wc  adopt 
respecting  the  mode  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation,  we  must 
agree  in  the  fact,  that  the  change  which  takes  place  in  regene- 
ration, is  a  change  from  the  supreme  love  and  practice  of  sin, 
to  the  prevaiHng  love  and  practice  of  holiness.  But  men  can 
no  more  be  holy  without  their  choice,  than  they  can  be  sinful 
without  it.  To  represent,  therefore,  that  in  the  case  of  the  sin- 
ner, there  is  any  natural  obstacle  to  his  choice  of  holiness ;  or 
any  moral  quality  independent  of  his  moml  agency,  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  most  remove,  necessarily  weakens,  if  not  utter- 
ly destroys,  accountability.  The  view  which  seems  safe  and 
scriptural,  on  this  subject,  is  this : — In  regeneration,  the  Holy 
Spirit  preserves  in  constant  exercise  the  free  moral  agency  of 
men.  When  the  change  takes  place  in  a  sinner,  he  is  active 
in  the  highest  degree ;  it  is  he  himself  w^o  chooses  holiness ; 
and  he  does  it  in  view  of  the  truths  and  motives  presented  to 
him,  and  which  are  rendered  efficacious  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

On  this  subject,  two  pmctical  errors  are  to-be  guarded  against 
One.  is — ^that  some  Christians  seem  to  entertain  such  views  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  render  them  comparatively  in- 
different to  the  use  of  means  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  They 
speak  of '  waiting  God's  time ;'  while  they  are  themselves  slug- 
gish in  efforts  and  unbelieving  in  prayer.  Is  not  this  in  effect 
denying  that  men  are  free  moral  agents?  Is  it  not  giving  up 
the  doctrine  of  human  accountability  ?  Is  it  not  justifying  im- 
penitence until  GocPs  time  comes  ?  Such  views  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  at  war  with  every  command  addressed  to 
sinners,  in  the  Bible — ^with  the  practice  of  all  the  Apoet'es  and 
of  the  Saviour  himself,  who  unceasingly,  and  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  importunity,  urged  immediate  repentance  and  recon- 
ciliation to  God.  Connected  with  these  views,  also,  is  the  se- 
cret feeling,  that  if  means  are  used  with  sinners,  they  will  be 
unmindful  of  their  dependence  on  sovereign  grace,  and  think, 
by  their  own  doings,  to  merit  heaven.  Such  an  effect  may  be 
prevented,  by  exhibiting  their  enormous  guilt,  the  justice  and 
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hdiness  of  God,  and  their  desert  of  endless  punishment  jSm- 
ners  will  soon  learn  their  dependunce,  if  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  their  guilt  and  danger. 

The  other  practical  error  is — keeping  out  of  view  the  real 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  ministers  in  preaching,  by  Christians  in  praying,  and 
by  the  impenitent  in  the  use  which  they  make  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  salvation.  But  this  is  derogatory  to  the  work  of  tbu^ 
Holy  Sbirit,  and  renders  preaching  and  prayer  alike  ineffica- 
cious. Tlie  fact  of  the  Spirit's  agency  is  the  ground  of  all 
successful  effort  in  religion ;  and  should  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. Let  Christians  therefore  depend  upon  and  pray  fer- 
vently for  his  influence  in  their  sanctification  and  in  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners — and  let  the  impenitent  also,  when  stn^gling 
with  their  inexcusable  depravity,  and  trembling  in  prospect  of 
the  wrath  to  come,  know  from  what  source  ^  their  help  cometh.' 
When  the  first  hope  of  pardon  and  salvation  rises  in  their  souls, 
let  them  be  taught  to  ascribe  it  joyfully  to  the  ^  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.' 

Once  more — we  should  be  careful  not  to  explain  the  doctrine 
of  the  saints!  perseverance  so  as  to  weaken  or  destroy  account- 
ability. God  promises  to  keep  believers  from  falling  away  and 
finally  perishing.  But  if,  on  this  ground,  one  takes  liberty  to 
sin  ;^  if  he  says,  '  I  was  once  a  Christian,  and  shall  be  kept 
fi-om  final  misery,  though  I  have  no  present  evidence  of  piety :' 
let  such  an  one  know,  that  he  turns  the  grace  of  God  into  licen- 
tiousness ;  that  he  bears  the  broad  mark  of  a  hypocrite  or  self- 
deceiver  ;  and  that  no  promise  relative  to  the  saints'  persever- 
ance is  applicable  to  him.  God  keeps  believers  indeed — but  he 
keeps  them  Hhroiigh  faith  unto  salvation  ;'  and  consequently, 
he  who  does  not  live  every  day  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
with  present  evidence  of  religion,  can  lay  no  claim  to  any  pro* 
mise. 

2.  The  next  general  remark  deduced  from  this  subject, 
respects  the  manner  in  which  ministers  should  address 
their  fellow  men  on  the  subject  of  religion.  They  should 
address  them  as  accountable  beings,  placed  under  the  moral 
government  of  God,  and  on  probation  for  etjemity.  They 
should  appeal  to  the  understanding,  with  all  the  force  and  au- 
thority of  scriptural  argument ;  should  press  conscience  with 
obligation ;  and  exhibit  evangelical  motives  to  determine  the 
will  and  engage  the  affections.  Ministers  must  urge  men  to 
do  all  their  duty,  and  set  the  conditions  of  life  and  of  death  fair* 
ly  before  them.  Especially  must  they  press  on  impenitent  sin- 
ners the  duty  of  immediate  compliance  with  the  first  requisitioQ 
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of  the  Gospel.  No  plea  or  excuee  for  the  neglect  of  it  a  single 
day  or  even  hour  can  be  admitted.  If  one  throws  in  the  plea, 
that  he  must  go  to  his  farm,  and  another  to  his  merchandise ; 
one  that  he  wants  time,  and  another  ability ;  still,  ministers 
must  urge  upon  all  the  claims  of  the  Almighty.  With  reite- 
rated urgency  they  must  say,  '  Repent  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out.  God  now  commandeth  all  men, 
every  where,  to  repent.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your  evil  ways ; 
for  why  will  ye  die  ?  Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well.  Let 
the  wicked  forsake  his  way  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
^  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have 
mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  par- 
don.' If  ministers  are  in  any  way  embarrassed  or  trammelled 
with  their  theories,  so  that  they  cannot  urge  immediate  repeat- 
ance  in  this  plain  scriptural  manner ;  they  may  be  certain 
their  views  are  erroneous.  As  free  moral  agents,  it  is  the 
duty  of  sinners  to  repent  at  once ;  therefore  the  obligation  to  do 
it  must  be  urged  on  them ;  and  if  impenitence  is  persisted  in, 
they  nmst  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  guilty  of  known  and 
rank  rebellion  against  the  Most  High  God,  and  that  every  mo- 
ment they  live  unreconciled  to  him,  they  expose  themselves  to 
a  more  aggravated  condemnation. 

3.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  moral  agency,  that  if 
any  fail  of  heaven,  it  will  be  wholly  through  their  otpn  fault 
Sin  is  the  only  cause  of  exclusion  from  heaven.  But  sin  is 
the  free  act  of  exercise  of  a  moral  agent ;  and,  if  the  conse- 
quence of  sin  be  the  loss  of  heaven,  no  blame  can  be  imputed 
to  any  but  the  guilty  agent  himself.  When  final  judgement 
is  passed  upon  the  impenitent,  none  will  be  able  to  ascribe  their 
doom,  in  any  faulty  sense,  to  ministers  or  Christians;  for, 
though  they  are  answerable  to  God,  if  unfaithful  in  the  use  of 
means  for  the  salvation  of  others,  yet  unfaithfulness  on  their 
part  is  no  good  reason  why  sinners  should  refuse  to  repent 
Nor  will  any  that  perish  find  a  palliation  of  their  sins,  in  the 
strength  of  temptations,  the  violence  of  natural  passions,  or  the 
influence  of  the  great  adversary  of  souls ;  because,  should  any 
bring  forward  such  pleas,  they  would  be  silenced  and  confound- 
ed by  the  tormenting  consciousness,  that  they  were  free  to  act 
as  they  did.  Nor  can  they  ascribe  their  loss  of  heaven  to  want 
of  assistance  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  they  will  be  convicted 
of  resisting  the  very  motives  which  the  Spirit  makes  use  of  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners  ;  of  stifling  conscience,  and  of  perse* 
▼ering  in  sin  against  the  most  affectionate  entreaties  and  the 
most  solemn  warnings. 

If  simmers  presume  to  ascribe  their  loss  of  heaven,  in  any 
•49 
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ikulty  sense,  to  their  Maker,  he  will  array  their  iniqiiities  be- 
fore them,  rouse  up  conscience,  and  niake  them  feel  fresh  com- 
punctions for  every  guiky  act  He  will  remind  them  of  the 
talent  which  he  gave  them,  and  which  they  huried  or  threw 
away.  He  may  repeat  in  their  ears  some  of  the  invitatioDs 
which  he  kindly  gave  them,  and  some  of  the  threaienings  by 
which  he  would  have  deterred  them  from  transgression.  He 
ma^  address  them,  and  say  to  each,  ^  Did  I  not,  guilty  mortal, 
set  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  fairly  before  thee,  in 
yonder  world  of  probation  l  Did  I  not  urge  thee  to  regard  thy 
own  welfare  and  to  choose  life  ?  Did  I  not  forewarn  thee  of 
the  consequences  of  continued  impenitence,  and  bid  thoe  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Did  I  not'offer  myself  to  thee,  as  a 
satisfying  portion,  and  promise  thee  my  everlasting  friendship? 
Did  I  not  provide  for  thee  a  Redeemer,  to  make  atonement  for 
thy  sins,  and  to  render  thy  pardon  consistent  with  the  holiness 
of  my  character  and  the  honor  of  my  law  J  Did  I  not  assure 
thee  of  salvation  on  condition  of  repentance  and  faith, — the 
lowest  and  most  reasonable  terms  that  could  be  proposed  ?  Yea, 
did  I  not  often  visit  thee  by  my  Holy  Spirit,  and  awaken  in 
thy  heart  serious  thoughts  and  purposes  1  Hast  thou  forgotten 
those  seasons  of  conviction  when  thou  didst  groan  with  inward 
anguish  for  thy  sins,  and  quake  with  fear  of  deserved  w  rath  ? 
Guilty  mortal !  thou  didst  resist  all  the  efforts  of  Infinite  Love 
to  save  thee ! — and  now,  because  I  called,  and  thou  didst  re- 
fuse ;  because  I  stretched  out  my  hands  and  thou  didst  not  re- 
gard ;  beccause  thou  didst  ^t  at  naught  all  my  counsel,  and 
wouldst  none  of  my  reproof: — therefore,  I  also  will  now  laugh 
at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh.  Though 
thou  callest  upon  me,  I  will  not  answer  ;  though  thou  makest 
many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear.  Depart  from  me,  into  outer 
darkness,  where  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  !' 

4.  This  subject  furnishes  a  ground  Jfor  direct  appeal  to 
the  impenitent.  Fellow-sin  nei*8,  God  requires  you  this  day  to 
choose  between  *  life  and  death,  bU^ssing  and  cursing.'  He  de- 
clares, that  unless  you  repent  of  all  your  sins,  and  rely  on  Jesus 
Christ  alone  for  salvation — unless  you  adopt  his  word  as  y($ur 
rule  of  life,  and  aim  to  obey  all  his  commands — unless  you 
make  his  service  your  chief  enjoyment,  and  glorify  him  in  your 
body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  his ; — then  you  shall  bear 
the  curse  of  his  law,  experience  his  frowns  in  death,  and  be 
condemned  at  the  day  of  judgement.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
assures  you,  that  if  you  choose  hb  service,  with  true  repentance 
of  your  sins  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  walk  in  the  path  of 
holy  obedience  while  you  live ;  then  he  will  own  you  as  his 
people,  and  confer  on  you  the  rewards  of  endless  felicity. 
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With  4ife  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing'  thus  feirly  be- 
fore you,  can  you  hesitate  which  to  choose  1  Are  they  so  near* 
ly  alike  in  their  nature  that  you  need  delil)erate  ?  Were  dov- 
erty  and  riches,  disgrace  and  honor,  sickness  and  health  fflu^ed 
before  you,  and  you  must  choose  between  them ;  could  you 
then  hesitate  ?  Or,  were  it  proposed  to  choose  between  a  lin- 
gering death  and  a  hfe  of  unmingled  bliss,  to  continue  fifty  or 
seventy  years ;  could  you  then  hesitate  ?  Come  then  ;  make 
a  choice  between  life  and  death',  both  eternal !  Do  you  need 
persuasion  to  induce  you  to  choose,  life?  If  the  authority  of 
God,  the  invitations  of  Christ,  the  preciousness  of  your  souls, 
and  the  guilt  and  danger  of  protracted  impenitence,  are  not 
sufficient  to  decide  your  choice — then  be  entreated-  to  choose 
life  for  its  own  sake.  In  a  little  while  you  will  be  removed 
from  the  objects  of  your  present  love,  and  be  fixed  in  a  new 
state  of  existence.  Oh  !  what  will  it  be  to  you  then,  to  have 
God  for  your  friend,  and  Jesus  lor  your  Saviour  ; — to  be  wel- 
comed, amid  the  terrors  of  the  judgement,  to  a  throne  near 
your  Deliverer ; — ^to  be  admitted  within  the  gates  of  the  celes- 
tial city,  and  to  occupy  a  mansion  prepared  by  your  Redeem- 
er? What  will  it  be  to  come  unto  '  Mount  Zion,  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born' — to  unite  with  patri- 
archs, prophets  and  apostles — to  join  in  anthems  of  everlasting 
praise  with  angels  ?  Oh  !  what  will  it  be,  to  gaze  on  the  be- 
nignant face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  recognize 
him  as  your  eternal  friend  ?  Then  your  soul  will  swell  with 
joys  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  If  you  look  around,  you 
behold  nothing  but  scenes  of  purity  and  bliss  to  enhance  your 
enjoyment ;  if  you  look  upwards  and  forward  into  futurity,  you 
have  the  certainty  of  increasing  holiness  and  immortal  happi- 
ness. Could  you  now,  while  delaying  your  decision,  hear  th« 
Bongs  of  the  Redeemed  ;  could  a  single  note  sung  by  the  feeb- 
lest saint  in  heaven  strike  on  your  ear ;  could  you  catch  a 
glimpse  of  that  glory  which  lights  up  the  celestial  alx)de ;  could 
you  feel  one  emotion  of  the  joy  that  now  animates  each  of  the 
heavenly  throng — ^would  you,  could  you,  longer  hesitate  ? 
Rather,  would  you  not  desire  to  depart,  and  share  in  their  em- 
ployments and  feel  their  raptures  ?  Well,  fellow-sinners,  choose 
life  to-daj/j  and  in  the  progress  of  immortality,  you  shall  ex- 
perience more  joy  than  the  happiest  saint  in  heaven  now  feels. 
Choosb  life — and  in  a  little  while  you  shall  hear,  not  a  few 
notes  from  that  distant  world,  but 

"  ^— —  a  shout 
Loud  As  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joj," 
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which  fills  all  heaven  with  jubilee ; — and  you  yourselves  shall 
be  in  their  midst,  uniting  in  the  same  hannooious  strains. 

Again,  I  beseech  you,  choose  life ;  foe*  death,  the  only  alter- 
native, is  a  misery  which  none  can  describe  and  none  can  en- 
dure.  Consider  what  banishment  from  God  and  heaven  must 
be  ;  what  exclusion  from  the  presence  of  Christ  and  the  com- 
pany of  the  redeemed  must  be  ;  and  consider  what  is  implied 
in  "  everlasting  punishment !"  Can  your  hands  be  strong  or 
your  heart  endure,  when  the  Almighty  shall  rise  up  against 
you  ?  Can  you  support  that  wrath  which  will  be  kindled  upon 
you  and  burn  forever  %  With  death  in  prospect,  do  you  still 
hesitate  as  to  your  decision  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  a  choice 
must  he  made  7  You  are  at  liberty  to  choose  which  yoa 
please,  ^  hfe  or  death,  blessing  or  cursing ;'  but  you  cannot  he 
neutrcU,  The  soul  that  refuseth  life  embraces  death.  Decide, 
then,  NOW — heaven  bearing  witness — and  let  the  recording 
angel  write  it  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Clericus. 
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"Though  thou  sbouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among 
wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from 
him."  Many  years  since  the  London  (Quarterly  began  its  bit- 
ter ebullitions  aijainst  the  Missionaries  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pa- 
dfic.  The  misrepresentations^  of  which  its  paj^es  became  the 
vehicle,  have  been  repeatedly  exposed  and  refuted.  But  the 
folly,  in  part  at  least,  seems  to  cleave  to  it,  like  a  leprosy.  Not- 
withstanding the  dignified  expostulations  in  the  Letter  of  Mr. 
Ornie,  and  the  full,  unimpeachable  testimonies  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stewart,  which  were  published  with  it ;  notwithstanding  the 
ample  defence  of  the  American  Missionaries  in  {he  North 
American  as  above  cited,  and  the  severe  but  just  castigations 
therein  inflicted  upon  their  calumniators  ;  notwithstanding  the 
multiplied  and  diversified  evidences  given  in  the  pul)lications  of 
the  American  and  English  Missionary  Societies,  amounting  to 
unanswerable  proof,  that  the  Missions  to  the  South  Seas  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results ;  yet  we  still  ob- 
serve marks  of  the  original  propensity  to  vilify  the  missionary 
work  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Captain  Bcechey's  Voyage 
lately  furnished  an  opportunity  to  bring  forward  some  of  the  old 
slander,  and  if  the  boldness  of  the  tone  was  in  this  instance 
considerably  repressed,  it  requires  no  extraordinary  penetration 
to  perceive  the  remains  of  hostile  feeUng.  We  would  hope  that 
the  gentlemanly  appeal  of  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Vindication  and  its 
Appendix,  and  the  explicit  statements  in  the  Journal  of  Tyer- 
man  and  Bennett  may  prove  sufficient  to  silence  hereafter  the 
voice  of  reproach,  and  restrain  the  sneer  of  contempt.  But 
Goldsmith's  schoolmaster  is  not  altogether  a  solitary  in  the 
mysteries  of  logic  ;  for  of  other  reasoners  it  is  true,  that  "  e'en 
though  vanquished"  they  "  can  argue  still"  in  their  own  way. 
And  it  need  not  be  surprising  jf  the  next  letter  from  a  voyager 
in  the  Pacific,  or  a  resident  among  the  "  beauteous  coral  isles," 
should  bring  upon  some  bigoted  anti-bigot  a  turn  of  the  bilious, 
and  the  superabundant  humor  find  an  outlet  for  its  discharge 
in  this  periodical,  or  some  one  of  its  compeers.  For  the  period- 
ical first  alluded  to  is  not  the  only  one,  which  has  condescend- 
ed to  the  work  of  flinging  reproach  upon  the  South  Sea  Mifih 
sionaries.    Not  to  speak  of  the  Westminster  and  others  of 
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considerable  celebrity,  we  refer  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or 
Critical  Journal.  Once,  the  Edin^burgh  reviewers  looked  with 
haughty  contempt  or  philosophical  indifference  upon  every  thing 
connected  with  the  cause  of  humble  piety ;  but  latterly,  for 
flCNue  reason  or  other,  (may  it  not  )je  the  increasing  and  spread- 
ing triumphs  of  that  cause  ?)  they  have  assumed  a  new  tone 
and  air,  and  this  new  aspect  of  theirs^  we  think,  "  does  show 
the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast."  Their  aspersions  upon 
**  the  evanu^elical  class"  haye  been  noticed  in  our  pages.  On 
the  subject  now  before  us,  we  specify  the  Review  of  Beechey's 
Voyage,  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  ElHs,  "  may  truly  be 
said  to  be  the  Umbo  of  all  calumnies  ^cast  upon  the  South  Sea 
Missions." 

It  need  not  be  surprising,  if  the  oft-refuted  slanders  should 
again  be  ivssued,  and  be  endorsed  and  countersigned  by  the 
same  high  authorities.  Palpable  and  demonstrated  facts  havs 
been  arrayed  by  the  friends  of  missions  against  mere  inferen- 
ces, conjectures,  or  suspicions.  But  the  misfortune  is,  the  com 
18  one  where  the  natural  remedy  only  aggravates  the  disease. 
Lamentable  as  it  may  be,  yet  so  it  is  in  poor  human  nature, 
that,  when  the  heart  is  in  love  with  error,  truth  is  rarely  a 
torch  light  to  illumine  the  understanding,  but  too  often  rather 
a  fire-brand  to  enkindle  the  flame  of  passion.  And  then,  it  is 
of  Uttle  matter,  what  pressure  of  logic  or  eloquence  you  apply ; 
it  avails  almost  nothing ;  the  weights  you  lay  on  may  keep 
down  awhile  the  old  predominating  spirit,  but  soon  it  swells 
and  bursts  out  in  despite.  "  Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen 
usque  recurret."  ^ 

The  conductors  of  a  public  journal  cannot,  in  any  case, 
Ihrow  off  their  responsibilities.  It  brings  no  relief  in  conscience 
or  honor,  to  say  that  a  reviewer  may  be  misled  by  his  author, 
especially  in  the  case  before  us.  Just  see  how  it  is.  The  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  sent  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce,  calls  to  refit  his  vessel  or  procure  provisions 
at  an  island  where  a  mission  has  been  established ;  he  remains 
but  a  few  days,  calls  once  or  twice  at  the  missionary  house,  has 
a  few  interviews  of  ceremony  with  the  native  chiefs  and  offi- 
cers, sees  mostly  the  lower  and  more  vicious  class  of  people  that 
crowd  about  a  foreign  ship  on  its  arrival,  goes,  perhaps,  not  a 
mile  from  the  port  to  learn  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
main  part  of  the  population,  understands  scarcely  a  word  of 
the  language,  but  is  obliged  to  employ  an  ignorant,  and,  it  may 
be,  treacherous  interpreter,  and  all  the  while  is  hearing  stories 
from  ofiicious  foreign  residents  incensed  against  the  missionary 
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influence ;  with  such  advantages  for  obtaining  correct  informa* 
tion,  he  puts  down  in  his  note-book  an  account  of  the  island^ 
and  his  impressions  respecting  the  success  and  utility  of  the 
missionary  labors.  Now,  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  impeach- 
ment of  this  man's  competency  as  a  naval  officer,  nor  even  of 
his  general  candor  and  intelligence,  to  say  that  comparatively 
little  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  anj  thing  he  may  thus  re- 
cord against  them.  He  has  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  and  moreover  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  gross  deception 
and  imposition.  Not  so  the  reviewer,  who  notices  this  offi- 
cer's narrative.  He  is  acquainted,  or  ought  to  be,  with  the 
numerous  communications,  ^which  have  already  been  made  to 
the  pubUc  respecting  the  island,  its  history  and  population,  the 
former  condition  and  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the  plans  and 
kbors  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  changes  actually  effected 
through  their  instrumentality  ;  some  of  these  communications, 
let  it  be  remembered,  are  from  intelligent  and  conscientious 
men,  who  have  passed  several  years  on  the  island^  travelled 
over  the  whole  of  it,  written  and  spoken  the  native  language 
with  perfect  ease  and  fluency,  and  have  had  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  all  these  commu* 
nications  distinctly  testify  that  a  great  and  delightful  meliora- 
tion in  the  state  of  the  island  has  been  effected  by  means  of  the 
mission ;  nevertheless,  the  reviewer  not  only  cites  the  narrative 
of  the  captain  without  any  explanation  or  exception,  but  arW 
fully  speaks  of  the  undoubted  integrity  Tind  competency  of  the 
ropposed  eye-witness,  and  then  seizes  the  favorable  moment  to 
&sten  in  the  mind  of  the  unwary  reader,  as  well  grounded  con- 
victions, the  wild  dreams  of  a  heated  imagination,  or  the  morg 
criminal  inventions  of  malignant  hostility ;  the  article  thus  in- 
fused with  poison  is  widely  circulated,  and  effects  its  deadly 
work  among  thousands,  perhaps,  whom  no  antidote  will  reach. 
This  is  no  trivial  thing.  A  dread  responsibility  is  in  it.  There 
are  fictions  enough  of  the  human  brain,  and  foibles  enough  in 
the  human  character,  for  those  men  to  sport  with,  who  hav|i 
no  better  work  for  their  pens  ;  but  to  sport  with  individual  rep- 
utation, wantonly  to  assail  the  innocent  and  rob  them  of  that 
which  is  dearer  than  life,  to  ridicule  the  imperfect  effoits  of  the 
degraded  pagan  to  acquire  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  e»- 
pecially  to  sneer  at  the  infant  simplicity  of  his  hope  of  salvation 
by  the  cross  of  Christ,  stands  high  in  the  gradations  of  guilt. 
And  the  sin  lies  in  its  full  magnitude  and  turpitude  at  the  door 
both  of  the  reviewer  and  the  conductor  of  the  peiiodical ;  ite 
eriminality  cannot  be  divided  between  them,  any  raoie  than 
the  criminality  of  a  joint  murder  can  be  shared  half  and  half 
by  the  two  wretches  that  perpetrated  it. 
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It  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  sources  of  the  opposition  and 
calumny,  under  which  the  missions  in  the  South  iSea  isleB 
have  for  so  many  years  been  suffering?  The  primary  sources 
are  the  two  following,  which  were  long  ago  pointed  out ;  first, 
the  influence  of  the  mission  tends  to  enlighten  the  fiaiive 
mind,  which  renders  it  more  difficult  for  visiters  and  foreign 
residents  to  make  extravagant  and  unjust  profits  in  trade  ;  and 
secondly,  the  influence  of  the  missions  tends  to  purify  the  na- 
tive morals,  which  interrupts  that  Ucentious  intercourse  with 
the  females,  which  formerly  prevailed.  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  unrighteous  abuse  heaped  upon  the  American  mis- 
sionaries at  the  Sandwich  Islands  can  doubt  that  in  these  (acts, 
the  latter  especially,  we  have  the  secret  of  the  hostiUty  towards 
them.  It  was  the  ^  head  and  front  of  their  offending,'  that  by 
their  help  the  ignorant,  abandoned  pagan  had  acquired  both 
knowledge  and  virtue.  It  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  that  vi»> 
iters  from  the  two  countries  which  boastfully  claim  the  highest 
rank  in  the  world  in  point  of  civilization,  liberty,  and  religion, 

"^  actually  surrounded,  in  armed  companies,  the  little  dwelling  of 
ohe  of  these  missionaries,  with  shameless  hardihood,  threaten- 
ing his  life,  unless  the  tabu  were  removed,  which  interfered 
with  their  ungoverned  lust.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  such 
motives  could  influence  only  the  lowest  seaman,  or  some  as- 
knowledged  outcast.  We  blush  to  remember,  that  at  a  naval 
court  in  this  Commonwealth,  where  a  brave  commodore  pro- 
sided,  a  distinguished  living  scholar  was^judge  advocate,  and  a 
well  known  Christian  philanthrq)ist,  out  of  regard  to  the  na- 
tional honor  no  less  than  the  welfare  of  the  islands,  led  tht 
prosecution,  (we  mention  these  circumstances  only  to  show  the 
notoriety  of  what  we  assert,)  it  was  distinctly  testified  that  a 
commander  of  a  United  States  vessel  at  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands openly  boasted  of  having  won  the  favors  of  a  young  na- 
tive previously  immaculate,  and  sought  to  show  his  title  to  the 
infamy  of  such  an  achievement,  in  a  way  w^hich  decency  for- 
bids to  be  mentioned.  It  is  with  pain  that  we  remember,  also, 
that  the  captain  of  an  English  Anp  threatened  to  storm  and 
burn  down  a  populous  seaport  of  one  of  the  islands,  because  the 
governor,  in  rightful  authority,  attempted  to  enforce  the  law 
forbidding  prastitution,  and  actually  opened  from  his  ship  the 
fire  of  a  nine  pounder ;  and  that,  for  this  attempt  of  the  virtu- 
ous chief,  the  English  consul  was  greatly  incensed,  and  called 
him  a  criminal  madman. 

But  there  are  some  other  causes  to  help  the  circulation  of  ca- 

.  lumnies  springing  from  this  loathsome  origin.    There  are  men 
ndel  notions,  and  there  are  enemies  to  those  fundamental 
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dactrines  of  the  Gospel  which  the  mis^onaries  ^embrace  and 
preach ;  there  are  also  those,  whose  practical  irreligion  is  rebuked , 
by  the  fer\-ent  pioty  of  the  native  converts.  Tlie  prejudices  of 
all  such  noen  prepare  them  to  credit  every  idle  tale  of  missiona- 
ry indiscretion  and  failure,  and  stimulate  them  to  give  it  cur- 
rency by  means  of  the  social  narrative,  the  private  journal, 
designed  for  public  use,  the  newspaper  paragraph,  and  th© 
regular  review. 

There  has  also  been  in  this  matter,  we  fear,  some  working 
of  the  leaven  of  sectarianism.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  London 
Quarterly  would  have  discovered  more  of  success  and  less  of 
mistake  in  the  South  Sea  Missions,  if  the  almost  miraculous 
transformations  they  have  wrought,  had  been  effected,  not 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some  obscure  dissenting  preach- 
ers, but  under  the  patronage  of  ^  my  Lords  the  Bisliops*  of  *  the 
Established  Church,'  and  with  the  help  of  ^  our  exxellent  Litur- 
gy.' Besides  many  other  passages,  tlie  following  from  the  re- 
view of  the  Polynesian  Researclies  seems  to  indicate  something 
of  the  bias  we  here  disapprove. 

"  The  people  (of  the  Society  Isles)  themselves  said,  that,  'had  their  chiefs 
been  idolaters  or  wicked  rulers,  it  would  have  been  improper  for  them  to 
have  interfered  in  any  matters  oonnected  with  Christianity  ;  but  now  that 
they  were  truly  pious,  it  accorded  with  their  ideas  of  propriety,  that  in  the 
Christian  church,  they  should,  as  Christian  chiefs,  be  pre-eminent.'  The  mis- 
sionaries replied  to  these  sensible  representations  in  a  manner  more  consist- 
ent with  their  sectarian  principles  than  with  sound  policy.  But  with  such  a 
preparation  in  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  people,  and  with  a  prince  so 
sedulous,  so  able,  and  so  well  disposed  as  Pomare,  a  Bishop  Pleber  would 
have  established  a  national  church  upon  a  foundation,  which  no  storms  could 
shake." 

The  same  review,  after  censuring  the  missionaries  for  their 
influence  in  introducing  a  representative  instead  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  (since  "  the  Jesuits  did  nothing  so  imprudent  as  this 
in  Japan,  nothing  so  rash,  nothing  so  dangerous,")  and  lament- 
ing some  other  otfences  against  royalty,  as  "  still  less  pardona- 
ble,** concludes  with  exhortmg  them  "  to  procure  for  their  church 
the  best  human  security  thai  can  be  obtained,  by  connecting'  it 
with  the  state"  The  missioniries,  however,  have  much  bet- 
ter and  safer  counsel  in  the  farewell  letter  of  Tyennan  and 
Bennett. 

« 
« 

**  To  preserve  the  purity  of  yonr  charches,  h  firm  and  vigilant  discipline 
will  be  essentially  necessary. — That  your  discipline  may  be  scriptural  and 
beneficial,  it  must  be  impartial ;  and,  to  be  impartial,  it  must  extend  alike  to 
aUf  whether  chief s  or  common  people.*' 

There  is  another -circumstance,  which,  in  relation  to  the  mis- 
sions at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  some  degree  aids  in  spread- 
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ing  the  false  reports  of  their  calumniators.  The  missionaries 
there  are  Americans,  and  it  is  apprehended  that  "  their  influ- 
ence will  ultimately  clash  with  that  right  of  guardianship  and 
protection,  which  is  claimed  for  the  Brifish."  We  know  not 
exactly  what  is  implied  in  this  guardianship  or  protection,  nor 
do  we  perceive  any  important  advantage  that  can  accrue  to  the 
United  States,  or  England,  or  any  other  power,  from  having 
these  islands  under  its  guardianship,  whatever  may  be  the 
sense  of  the  term ;  but  certiiin  it  i?,  that  there  have  been  some 
jealousies  on  the  subject  between  England  and  Russia,  as  also 
in  relation  to  the  Society  Isles.  Witness  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Ellis's  Vindication  : 

*^  Speaking  o(  a  report ,  that  the  Tint  of  the  late  king  of  Hawaii  to  this 
country  was  to  implore  the  assistance  of  England  against  the  seizure  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  by  Russia,  Kotzebue  observes,  '  But  from  the  air  of  protec* 
tion,  which  England  has  for  a  long  time  past  assumed  inwards  these  isUnds, 
it  seems  to  me  that  she  herself  secretly  harbors  such  a  design,  and  probablj 
only  waits  a  favorable  opportunity  for  its  execution.'  An  insinuation  of  this 
kind  comes  with  a  good  grace,  indeed,  from  Capt.  Kotzebue,  when  it  is  re- 
collected, that  a  subject  of  Russia  did  build  afurtj  on  one  island  ;  and  put  up 
the  Russian  fla^,  with  the  declaration,  /  take  possession  of  the  island,  in  on- 
otii^r  ;  from  which  he  and  his  Russian  companions  were  only  reluctanUy 
driven  by  order  of  the  chiefs  and  the  attitude  of  determined  resistance  aaBom- 
ed  by  the  people." 

We  think  some  passages  in  Tyerman  and  Bennett's  journal 
indicate  their  conscious  pleasure  in  recognizing  a  British  ascen- 
dancy in  the^?e  islands.  In  one  place  is  given  the  letter  of  king 
Rihoriho  to  George  IV.,  in  which  he  returns  liis  most  grateful 
thanks  for  the  present  of  a  schooner,  called  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  says,  "  the  whole  of  these  islands  having  Ijeen  conquered 
by  my  father,  I  have  succeeded  to  the  government  of  them^ 
and  beg  leave  to  place  them  all  under  the  protection  of  your 
most  excellent  Majesty."  The  journal  thus  describes  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  present  just  alluded  to : 

<*  At  noon,*  Capt.  Kent  formally  delivered  ap  the  schooner,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Port  Jackson,  as  a  present  ^m  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  the 
king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  latter  came  on  board  to  take  posaeasioii. 
When  Capt.  K.  proposed  to  take  down  the  English  colors,  the  king  said  *  No^ 
no ;  I  shall  always  hoist  the  English  flaff.*  In  fact,  he  makes  no  secret  of 
acknowledging  hip  dependence-^for  friendly  protection  at  least  against  all 
other  nations— on  our  coantty  and  its  illustrioos  sovereign." 

Another  record  is  as  follows : 

*'  A  report  has  been  in  circnlation,  that  the  Americans  residing  here  wut 
conspiring  to  take  this  island  from  the  king. — ^The  king  has  had  a  consoHation 
with  his  chiefs  upon  the  subject,  which,  however,  he  affects  to  regard  a^— 
what  no  doubt  it  ift— an  idle  tale,  originating  from  some  impudent  bouking 
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of  certain  citizens^  the  United  States,  who  employ  their  inflaenoe  to  obtain 
a  natioiml  ascendancy  m  these  islands,  for  the  sake,  we  presume,  of  commer- 
cial advantages,  since,  in  a  political  view,  the  absolute  possession  <^  them 
would  be  a  burthen  rather  than  a  benefit" 

Such  possesgtion  would  probably  be  no  less  a  burden  to  the 
British ;  but,  although  it  ipay  be  passing  strange,  that  either 
power  should  covet  empire  over  any  of  "  those  green  specks 
within  the  tropics,"  we  doubt  not,  that  criminations  of  the 
American  missionaries  have  obtained  readier  belief,  with  many 
visiters  and  some  writers,  on  account  of  this  imagined  rivalry. 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  reports  against  the  mis- 
sionaries. Let  us  now  look  at  the  competency  of  those  who 
have  aided  in  circulating  them.  We  mean  their  competency 
to  \yea.T  witness  in  ttie  missionary  question  ;  w^e  shall  not  im- 
peach their  skill  as  mariners,  their  wisdom  as  commanders,  or 
theii'  ability  as  critics  in  matters  of  science  and  literature  gene- 
rally ;  we  only  wish  to  test  their  qualifications  for  judging  cor- 
rectly respecting  the  facts  of  the  case  before  us.  The  great 
disadvantages  under  which  even  an  intelligent,  candid,  and 
diligent  visiter,  whose  stay  is  transient,  like  that  of  a  naval 
commander,  must  obtain  his  information,  have  been  already 
suggested.  But  it  will  more  clearly  demonstrate  with  what 
caution  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  statements  of  the  writers  in 
question,  if  we  point  out  a  few  of  their  mistakes  in  matters  not 
directly  involving  the  subject  of  dispute,  yet  lying  equally  with- 
in their  observation.  We  shall  specify  but  a  small  part  of  what 
has  fallen  under  our  eye. 

The  editor  of  the  Voyage  of  the  ship  Blonde  has  the  follow- 
ing. "  The  Sandwich  Islanders  reckon  by  forties  ;  they  call 
forty,  teneha  ;  ten  tenehas  is  one  lau  ;  ten  lau  is  a  manu  ; 
ten  manu  a  kini  ;  ten  kini  a  lekn  ;  ten  lehu  a  nurwanee  ; 
ten  nurwanee  one  pas.^*  But  the  natives  counted,  in  fac^ 
only  to  Jive  denominations,  going  no  further  than  lehu.  For- 
tunately, the  blimder  out  of  which  the  above  statement  arose, 
has  been  explained.*  • 

**  The  word  narawali  improperly  written  nurwaneef  means  tmknoumf  tm^ 
thought  of;  and  the  word  pau,  wrongly  written  pas,  means  ally  or  the  witole. 
When  the  native  was  questioned ,  either  in  London  or  at  the  islands,  What  do 
ten  lehu  make  f  or  What  comes  next  f  he  doubUess  answered,  Jiarawali ;  by 
which  he  meant,  /  can  go  no  further ,  all  beyond  is  unknown.  The  unsus- 
pecting Englishman,  however,  supposed  he  had  got  a  new  denomination ; 
and  in  fresh  pursuit  of  another  inquired,  What  next  ?  or  What  do  ten  naratoali 
make  f  To  which  the  native  answered,  Pau;  I  have  said  all  I  can  say  ;  and 
this  was  written  down  as  a  regular  nnmerical  denomination ;  so  that  when 
the  Englishman  comes  to  understand  his  own  system  of  notation,  he  will 
find,  tha'  ten  Uhu  make  one  wnknown,  and  ten  unkrurtons  go  for  the  whole." 

*  Od  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  American  Mission.  See  North  American 
Review,  Vol.  XX VL  p.  67. 
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Another  instance  is  furnished,  by  Captain  Beechey,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  a  very  intelligent  and  courteous  officer,  and  who, 
we  would  hope,  never  intended  that  abuse  of  the  missionaries 
of  which  his  work  has  been  the  occasion.  Speaking  of  a  Ta- 
hitian  magistrate,  lie  calls  him  aava  rai,  ''  Ctipt.  Beechey," 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  ^^  would  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  aava 
means  very  sovr,  and  7  ai,  heaven  or  sky  ;  so  that  those  two 
words,  instead  of  meaning  chief  judg'e,  have  no  other  signifi- 
cation than  the  incongruous  compound,  as  so  applied,  of  very 
sour  sky?^ — Grosser  blunders  still  are  made  by  Kotzebue. 

''  His  remarks/*  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  are  oflen  most  ludicrous;  and  tlioee  in 
tJie  prebent  voyage  not  more  so  than  those  in  the  narrative  of  a  former  voy- 
a^y  to  ^hich  he  occasionally  refers.  In  that  account,  speaking  of  the  late 
kmg  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  writes,  *  The  prince,  as  soon  as  admitted  to 
tlie  rights  of  his  father,  receives  the  name  of  IJo-Iio,  that  is,  doff^of  all  dogs, 
and  such  we  really  found  him;' — theie  were  *  several  naked  soldiers,  armed 
witli  muskets,  who  guarded  the  monster.  The  dog  of  ell  dogs  at  last  rose 
▼ery  lazily,  and  gaped  upon  us.'  As  a  specimen  of  the  ignorance  maaiiested 
in  the  above  assertion,  I  shall  only  state,  that  LiOj  in  tne  native  language, 
does  not  signify  a  dog,  but  a  horse.  The  king's  name,  however,  was  not 
Lio-lto,  but  Ribo-riho,  and,  instead  of  signifying  dog  of  all  dogs,  or,  accord* 
ing  to  Kotzebue 's  principle  of  etymology,  horse  of  all  horses,  signified  the 
4ark  or  hUtck  heavens,'* 

Mr.  Ellis  exposes  several  errors,  which  might  awaken  suspi- 
cion of  the  scientific  qualifications  of  the  Post  Captain  in  the 
Russian  Imperial  Navy  ;  we  select  the  following,  because  per- 
tinent to  our  object ;  the  captain  certainly  had  as  good  means 
of  ascertaining  the  course  of  the  tides,  as  of  learning  the  real 
merits  of  the  missionary  work. 

'^  But,  Kotzebue,"  we  take  the  words  of  Ellis,  "  with  the  decision  which 
ought  ever  to  accompany  accuracy  of  investigation,  lays  down  the  following 
general  law  !*  *  Every  noon,  the  whole  year  round,  at  the  moment  the  sod 
touches  the  meridian,  the  water  is  highest,  and  fails  with  the  sinking  sun 
till  midnight.* — Kotzebue  must  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  tides  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  continuing  from  noon  to  '  fall  with  the  sinking  sun  till  midnight,' 
■iler  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  me,  and  continue  rising  till  midnight ; 
•o  that,  in  the  place  of  being  highest  at  noon  and  lowest  at  midnight,  *  the 
whole  year  round,'  the  tide  is  highest  at  both  those  tinges,  and  lowest  about 
sunrise  and  sunset  every  day.  So  uniform  and  well  understood  is  this  ebb 
and  flow  in  the  sea,  tliat  throughout  the  islands,  during  tlie  whole  year,  the 
time  between  evening  twilight  and  midnight,  is  designated  by  a  tenn  ex- 
pressive of  its  advancmg  height;  and  the  hours  from  midnight  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  morning  star  are  distinguished  by  terms  descriptive  of  a  cones- 
ponding  fall."  , 

We  will  specify  another  instance  ;  it  is  of  a  historical  nature, 
and  a  mistake  of  the  greater  importance  because  a  gross  ca- 
lumny against  the  missionaries  is  attached  to  it,  respecting  the 
moral  revolution  in  Tahiti.    Kotzebue  gives  a  detailed  account 

*  Respecting  die  tides  at  the  Society  Islet. 
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of  a.  King  Taio^  which,  as  no  such  king  ever  existed,  ^^  is 
wholly  a  fable,''  as  Mr.  Ellis  asserts,  ^'  and  has  no  foundation 
whatever^  either  in  character  or  events,  connected  with  the  re- 
cent history  of  Tahiti." 

But  some  of  our  reviewers  also  betray  their  incompetency  in 
a  similar  way  ;  that  is,  by  giving  evidence  that  they  have  not 
taken  pains  to  understand  all  they  write  about.  See  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Westminster,  which  has  given  currency  to  Kotze* 
hue's  aspersions. 

"  The  writer  of  the  notice/'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ''  appears  to  be  totally  unaa- 
qaainted  with  the  recent  history  of  the  people,  and  the  very  situatum  of  the 
tdand;  for,  throughout  the  whole  article,  Tahiti  is  represented  as  among  the 
Friendly  Islands,  tliough,  in  fact,  it  i«  nearly  as  far  from  them  as  Westmin- 
ster is  from  St.  Petersburg.*' 

Witness  also  the  first  cited  article  in  the  London  Quarterly, 
(reviewing  the  Voyage  of  the  Blonde  and  Ellis's  Tour,)  which 
asserts, — the  word  Owhyhee  "  by  a  silly  affectation  of  Italian^ 
izingj'^  as  they  call  it,  "  the  language  and  proper  names,  (the 
letter  ?^-in  Italian  !)  the  American  missionaries  are  pleased  to 
spell  Hawaii."     But,  says  Mr.  Stewart, 

'<  The  contempt  lurking  in  this  sentence  fails  of  its  object.  No  missionary 
ever  gave  the  reason  here  assigned — such..a  reason  never  crossed  the  brain  of 
anjT  oi  their  number,  and  silly  indeed  is  the  credulity  of  the  writer  in  believ* 
ing  so  improbable  a  fabrication." — "  It  would  have  been  more  kind  in  the  re- 
viewer, as  a  gentleman,  before  thus  casting  his  contempt  on  the  mission,  to 
hare  informed  himself  from  ike  volume  before  him  (Ellis's  Tour)  of  the  true* 
cause  of  the  change  he  ridicules." 

^^^^^.^Mi^M^      ^MM^      ^BV^is^-a^B^^^^B^^^B^^HB^R^^^^^^^i^^^       — n—r— ■ 1 — 1-      -    --       I     -i^T^M        in    I      i    -      ■- i  n^    ■      i  ,    .       ■__    j ^     aw^  — 

*  It  may  be  an  act  of  justice  to  the  scholanihip  of  the  missioaaries  to  introduce  the 
statement  of  Mr.  *Stewart.  *'  Oue  imporluut  and  salutary  coiii>equence  of  establishing 
a  Christian  mission  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  been  the  introduction  of  letters,  and  a 
first  effort  of  the  missionaries  was  the  reduction  of  the  language  to  a  written  form.  As  - 
soon  as  practicable,  an  alphabet,  containing  the  reouisite  number  of  letters  was  chosen 
from  the  Roman  characters  ;  and,  instead  of  the  Lnglish  sounds  of  the  vowels,  those 
given  to  them  in  the  principal  languages  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  were  adopted.  It 
was  made  a  radical  principle  of  ttiis  alphabet,  tliat  each  letter  should  have  but  one  in- 
variable sound  'y  in  the  oral  lansfuage  it  was  ascertained,  that  every  sjrllable  ended 
with  a  vowel.  And  following  these  three  simple  rules,  the  missionaries,  in  writing  the 
name  under  discu«)sion  as  spoken  by  the  natives,  neceuarilv  and  rightly  spelled  it 
Hawaii  J  a  word  of  ihrec  syllables,  accented  on  the  second,  'fhe  o  which  had  previ- 
ously been  attached  to  the  name,  was  satisfactorily  discovered  to  be  only  the  sign  of  a 
case,  ind  not  a  part  of  the  proper  uoun. — The  missionaries  had  but  slender  helps  in 
forming  their  alpnabet.  The  labors  of  Prof.  Lee^  of  Cambridge,  England,  were  un- 
known to  them ;  Mr.  Pickering's  alphabet  for  Indian  languages  was  not  published.  It 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  intelligence  and  iudffemrnt,  that  the  Hawaiian  alphabet  is 
formed  precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  tne  alphabet  of  the  New  Zealand  languagey 
propos«*d  by  Prof.  Lee,  one  or  the  most  distinguished  philologists  in  Europe.  Tm 
vowel  sounds  are  the  same  also  as  those  in  Mr  Pickering's  alphabet,  which  he  formed 
for  writing  the  Indian  languages  of  the  American  continent.  Those  three  alphabets. 
viz.  Prof.  Lee's,  Mr.  Pickering's,  and  that  of  the  American  missionaries,  were  formea 
independently  of  each  other  \  yet  they  agree  substantially,  if  not  perfectly— all  theii 
vowel  and  dipthonsal  sounds,  at  least,  are  the  same.  On  this  subject,  I  speak  with 
freedom,  as  the  alphabet  was  in  use  previous  to  my  arrival  at  the  islands."  The 
Quarterly  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  innovation,  nor,  as  would  seem,  wholly  recover-^ 
ed  from  the  dream  of  Italianizing. — [See  No.  LXXXlX.  p.  85.] 
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It  has  become  plain  enough  that  the  statements  of  these 
voyagers  and  writers  are  not  to  !je  held  infallible.  And  if  they 
err  in  so  many  matters,  where  truth  and  fact  were  quite  as  easy 
to  ascertain  as  in  relation  to  the  missions,  then,  their  bare  dec- 
larations or  mere  insinuations  ought  not  {o  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  condemn  the  missionaries,  but  should  in  fact  be  allow- 
ed very  little  weight  indeed,  as  they  certainly  would,  if  any 
other  class  of  men  were  the  accused. 

We  will  finally  consider  some  of  the  charges  brought  for- 
waid  ;  first  in  relation  to  the  Society  Isles. — In  the  review  of 
Bcechey's  Voyage,  the  Quarterly  says, 

^*  Our  rraden  will  regret  exceedingly  to  find  such  a  shrewd  and  liberal  ob- 
server as  Captain  Bi>ecLcj  distinct!)'  of  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  Christian!* 
iy  has  not  prospered  in  Qtaheite  to  the  extent  we  had  been  led  to  suppose  by 
other  accounts,  and  in  particular  by  Mr.  Ellis's  delightful  Polynesian  Re- 
searches." 

Admitting  such  to  have  been  Capt.  B.'s  opinion,  what  proof 
does  his  Voyage  aflbrd  of  its  correctness  ?  The  first  sentence 
quoted  by  the  reviewer,  apparently  for  evidence,  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Ignorance  of  the  language  prevented  my  obtaining  correct  information 
as  to  the  progress  that  had  been  made  generally  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  by  those  who  were  converted  ;  but  my  impression  was,  and  I  find 
by  the  journals  of  the  officers  that  it  was  theirs  also,  that  it  was  very  limited, 
and  but  very  few  understood  the  simplest  parts  of  it." 

But  of  what  value  are  the  inipressioris  of  Capt.  B.  and  his 
officers,  allhoutih  forming  ^  a  most  able  and  nccomplishcd  soci- 
ety,' wlu*n,  confrssedly,  they  were  prevented  from  obtainuig' 
correct  information'^  How,  we  ask,  did  they  obtain  the  in- 
formation, which  occasioned  tlnMr  in)})ressions  ?  Did  they  use 
the  pro|M*r  means,  as  far  as  thry  were  in  th- ir  jX)wer?  And 
suppose  they  had  actually  converstMl  with  the  Christian  na- 
tives, and  catechised  them,  and  some  of  the  converts  had  ex- 
pounded texts  in  a  sense  more  spiritu(d  than  accorded  exactly 
with  the  faith  of  either  commander  or  subaltern  in  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  of  Discovery  ;  must  that,  of  course,  convict  the 
islanders  of  not  undcrstandinir  even  the  simplest  parts  of  the 
Bible  7  But,  we  venture  to  ask  further,  did  any  one  of  this 
'  able  and  accomplished  society.'  by  the  help  of  an  honest  and 
competent  interpreter,  interroirate  the  more  intellifrent  members, 
or  any  meinlier,  of  a  native  church,  to  ascertain  fairly  the  de- 
gree of  their  scrifUural  knowledge  7  The  Deputation  sent  from 
the  London  Missionary  Society  did  thus  interrc^te  the  con- 
verts. We  jjive  an  instance.  Speaking  of  a  man  and  woman^ 
who  spent  an  evening  >vith  them  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
then  in  Iluahine,  they  say, 
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"  We  questioned  them  upon  several  passages  of  Scripturei  to  prove  their 
religious  knowledge,  when  their  answers  were  not  only  generally  correct,  but 
ithowed  that  they  had  diligeTUly  read  and  considered  those  portions  of  hoij 
writ,  which  have  been  rendered  into  their  native  tongue." 

Another  item  of  evidence  is  adduced. 

''  Though  their  external  deportment  is  certainly  more  guarded  than  former- 
ly, in  consequence  of  the  severe  penalties  which  their  new  laws  attach  to  a 
weach  of  decorum,  yet  their  morals  have  in  reality  undergone  as  little  change 
as  their  costume.  iNotwithstanding  all  the  restrictions  imposed,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve  that  I  should  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  in  saying,  that  if  opportunity 
offered,  there  is  no  favor,  which  might  not  be  obtained  from  the  females  of 
Otaheite,  for  the  trifling  6onsideration  of  a  Jew's  harp,  a  ring,  or  some  other 
bauble." 

Here  is  a  very  sweeping  charge,  and  one,  too,  of  such  a  cast, 
as,  if  verified,  will  indicate,  not  only  that  *  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity has  not  prospered  to  the  extent  we  had  been  led  to  sup- 
pose,' but  that  it  has  not  prospered  at  all.  But  what  is  there  to 
fubstantiate  this  ffrievous  charge  ?  Can  any  reader  fail  to  per- 
ceive, that,  in  this  extract,  the  facts  acknowledged  disprove 
the  opinion  expressed  J  It  is  believed,  that  there  has  been  no 
change  of  moral  principle,  while  it  is  admitted,  that  there  is 
now  a  sense  of  decorum,  and  new  laws  which  attach  severe 
penalties  to  a  breach  of  it,  and  a  deportment  certainly  more 
guarded  than  formerly.  But,  did  not  Capt.  B.  know,  that  be- 
fore the  influence  of  the  Go??pel  was  felt,  tiitire  was  no  sense  of 
decorum,  and  no  laws  whatever  checking  licentioustiess ,  and 
that  the  external  deportment  even  of  females  was  not  guard- 
ed at  all,  but  openly,  universally,  and  grossly  shameless  7  Was 
he  not  aware,  also,  that  the  largest  and  best  part  of  the  female 
population  had  not  once  been  seen  by  him,  or  his  companions? 
According  to  Mr.  Ellis,  tlie  more  virtuous  part  now  carefully 
avoid  the  observation  of  foreign  visiters,  frequenting  the  ships 
and  their  vicinity  as  little  as  possible ;  of  course,  if  Capt.  B. 
grounded  his  opinion  on  any  actual  observation,  it  was  chiefly 
of  that  portion  of  females,  comparatively  small,  "  from  which  no 
nation  in  the  world  would  consent  that  their  character  shoidd 
be  drawn."  Kotzebue,  who  was  not  dull  in  spying  topics  of 
censure,  admits,  tiiat,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  the  influence  of 
the  missionaries  has  been  salutary ;  he  states,  that  when  th« 
women  occasionally  visited  his  ship,  they  behaved  with  the 
gfeatest  propriety. — We  find  but  one  other  circumstance,  that 
seems  to  be  offered  in  evidence,  from  Beechey,  against  the  mis- 
sionary efforts.  There  is  a  complaint  of  the  indolence  of  the 
natives,  and  '  their  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  their  country,  and  employ  its  productions  to  advantage.' 

''  It  ■eeined  ac  if  the  people  never  had  those  things  revealed  to  them,  or 
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had  lunk  into  apathy,  and  were  diacoorafed  at  finding  each  year  burthened 
with  new  reitrictions  on  their  liberties  and  enjoyments,  and  nothing  in  re- 
turn to  sweeten  the  cup  of  life." 

It  is  not  manifeBt  exactly  what  charge  the  writer  intended  to 
make  in  this  sentence,  or  the  reviewer  to  confirm  by  quoting  it, 
whether  to  accuse  the  missionaries  of  not  revealing  to  their  con- 
verts the  arts  of  civilization,  or  the  converts  of  being  more  indo- 
lent than  ihey  were  under  their  pagan  faith.  But,  in  either 
case,  the  censure  is  exceedingly  unjust,  and  contrary  to  facts. 
'^  Capt.  B.  might,  with  the  greatest  facility,"  says  Mr.  Ellis, 
"  either  while  on  the  spot,  or  since  his  return,  have  obtained 
such  information  as  would  have  shown  the  unfairiiess  of  this 
censure,  in  its  application  to  the  people  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  missionaries."  It  is  too  well  known,  that  indolence 
was  a  universal  trait  of  character  in  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific. 
If  the  missions  have  had  no  influence  in  rousing  them  from 
their  wonted  listless  apathy,  but  have  even  increased  it,  there  is 
indeed  reason  to  doubt,  whether  they  have  pr<^rly  and  effica- 
ciously introduced  the  Gospel.  But  are  these  i^ndera  to  be 
judged  by  tfie  bustUng  exertions  of  European  cupidity,  that 
compasses  sea  and  land  to  fill  its  coffers  with  gold?  We  think 
the  simple  question  is,  have  the  missionaries  pointed  out  the  in- 
dustrious arts  and  the  comforts  of  life,  and  have  the  natives  be- 
gun to  pay  to  them  a  regular  and  sober  attention  ?  We  ask, 
then,  wlio  taught  the  natives  of  Tahiti  to  cultivate  cotton  and 
coffee!  Who  taught  them  to  manufacture  sugar?  to  turn 
wood  with  the  lathe  ?  to  saw  timber,  work  iron,  prepare  lime, 
build  roads  and  cjuays,  houses  instead  of  huts,  and  well  framed 
boats  instead  of  the  shallow  canoe?  The  missionaries.  And 
to  what  cause  is  it  owing,  that  where  not  many  years  since  ap- 
peared only  a  few  miserable  huts,  but  partly  screened  by  cocoa- 
nut  leaves,  cind  a  half  naked  population,  depending  chiefly  on 
the  bread-fruit  tree  for  subsistence,  and  passing  their  time  in 
stupid  idleness  or  disgusting  sensuality,  the  eye  may  now  rest 
upon  smiling  villages,  with  plastered  cottages,  school-houses, 
and  capsicir>us  buildings  for  public  worship,  and  behold  a  hap- 
py population  decently  clothed,  enjoying  the  use  of  various 
household  furniture,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  tools  of 
mechimic  art,  and  generally  engaged  in  some  profitable  manu- 
al labor,  or  diligently  learning  to  read  and  verite  ?  The  Gos- 
pel— received  not  in  vain.  It  is  this  alone,  which  has  roused 
the  savage  from  his  stupor  and  induced  him  to  subject  the  ani- 
mal to  his  rational  nature,  and  renounce  passive, indulgence  for 
regular  exertion,  as  he  has  actually  done,  in  a  manner  and  de- 
gree, which  may  well  excite  admiration. 
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The  preceding  charges  are  urged  with  flaming  vehemence 
in  the  review  in  the  Edinburgh,  to  which  we  have  before  allud- 
ed.   -Here  is  a  specimen.  • 

'<  The  missioDaries  have  managed  to  gain  an  entire  ascendency ;  but  their 
labors,  we  fear,  have  as  yet  been  productive  of  little  good."  **  In  eradicating 
idolatry,  the  missionaries,  from  whatever  cause,  have  failed  to  substitute  any 
better  principle  in  lis  stead  ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  change  produced  has 
been  to  degiadc  Christianity  to  the  level  of  the  most  brutish  idolatry,  without 
making  one  step  towards  raising  these  miserable  idolaters  to  the  rank  of 
Christians.  The  people,  consequently,  are  as  much  barbarian  and  savage  as 
aver,  or  rather  they  are  worse." 

More  need  not  be  quoted.  Did  this  wTiter  fondly  imagine 
that  such  unexampled  dashes  of  the  pen  would  throw  the 
friends  of  missions  into  an  agonizing  dilemma?  The  only 
difliculty  of  their  dilemma  is,  to  decide  whether  it  most  becomes 
them,  as  they  read,  to  pity  a  degree  of  ignorance,  of  which  any 
Sabbath  scholar  in  King  William's  realm  ought  to  be  asham- 
ed ;  or  abhor  a  wanton  and  deliberate  calumny,  which  the 
father  of  lies  might  scarcely  dare  utter,  except  under  covert  of 
an  anonymous  review'. 

(To  bo  contiuoed.) 


Regeneration  not  wrought  by  Light.  A  Sernumy 
by  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Williams 
College-     National  Preacher.     Sermon  118. 

This  Sermon  probably  owes  its  existence  to  the  prevailing 
excitement  in  regard  to  differences  of  opinion  among  Orthodox 
Christians,  and  to  the  discussions  growing  out  of  this  excite- 
ment. These  discussions  have  l)een  the  occasion  of  grief  and 
fear  to  not  a  few  of  the  professed  friends  of  truth,  and  to  none, 
perhaps,  more  than  to  us ;  and  yet  there  are  some  points  of  view 
in  which  they  may  be  contemplated  with  satisfaction  and  even 
complacence. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  they  evince  a  strong  love  of  truth,  and 
a  high  sense  of  its  importance,  on  the  part  of  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians. Among  those  who  set  lightly  by  the  doctrines  of  reU- 
gion,  and  think  it  of  little  consequence  what  a  man  believes, 
these  discussions  never  could  have  arisen.  Such  persons  boast 
of  the  differences  existing  in  their  community,  and  of  their  car- 
ing nothipg  about  them.  But  Orthodox  Christians  have  diffe- 
rent feelings.  They  love  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  They 
0et  an  inestimable  value  upon  that  system  of  truth  which  goes, 
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in  their  estimatioD,  to  constitute  the  Gospel.  They  are  sugpi- 
clous  of  innovations,  and  dread  a  departure  from  this  precious 
system.  Tliey  fear  tlie  introduction  of  principles  which,  in 
their  results,  may  go  to  undermine  or  subvert  it.  Now  this 
feeling  on  tlie  part  of  Orthodox  Christians  is  highly  creditable 
to  them,  as  a  body.  It  shows,  that  in  their  controversies  with 
Unitarians  and  others,  they  have  contended,  not  for  conten- 
tion's sake,  but  from  a  love  of  the  truth.  This  high  regard  fa 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  jecolousy  for  the  purity  and  the 
interests  of  truth  (if  kept  within  proper  limits — if  not  suflerexi  to 
embarrass  inquiry,  and  invade  tho^^e  boundaries  between  which 
Christian  brethren  may  safely  and  innocently  differ)  is  a  godly 
jealousy.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  religion  and 
the  church.  It  is  a  feeling  inseparable  from  piety,  and  one 
which  oujj^ht  to  l)e  encourifj^td  and  strensrthened. 

2.  A  Icadini;  design  of  Providence,  in  the  existing  diffe- 
rences and  discussions,  seems  to  have  been,  to  draw  a  close 
and  interested  atuuiiion  to  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  For  several  years,  the  course  of  things  has  been  such, 
as  to  withdraw  attention  too  much,  as  we  think,  from  doctrinal 
religion,  and  fix  it  on  the  great  enterprizes  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence. Action  licis  been  the  watchword  of  the  times.  Doctri- 
nal discussions  have  l^een  too  much  neglected ;  or  if  attempted, 
they  have  not  been  listened  to  \^'ith  a  proportionate  interest. 
Partly  to  reprove  this  state  of  things,  and  partly  to  remexly  it, 
Gtxi  has  seen  fit  to  wake  up  the  great  Orthodox  community  to 
a  consideration  of  dilFerences  existing  in  its  own  body.  The 
doctrines  of  religion  are  again  brought  into  discussion,  and  un- 
der circumstances  which  is  drawing  to  them  an  absorbing  at- 
tention and  interest. — We  do  not  say  that  in  the  present  state 
of  excited  feeling  there  is  no  danger.  There  evidently  is  dan- 
ger. The  times  require  that  every  Christian  should  Wtitch  his 
heart,  and  every  man  who  appears  before  the  public  should  set 
a  guard  upon  his  tongue  and  his  pen.  There  is  danger  of  in- 
flicting neculless  and  unintentional  injury  upon  some  of  the  real 
friends  of  truth.  And  while  exerting  ourselves  against  suppos- 
ed errors,  there  is  danger  of  our  verging  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
But  if  the  pending  discussions  are  managed  discreetly,  and  the 
state  of  feeling  now  existing  in  the  church  is  wisely -directed  and 
governed,  we  doubt  not  the  result  may  be  highly  advantageous. 
Christians  will  be  led  to  study  the  doctrines  of  religion;  will 
become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them;  will  more 
highly  value  them ;  and  will  learn  better  how  to  understand 
and  apply  them. 

3.  This  brings  us  to  a  third  remark  which  we  proposed  to 
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make  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  As  the  Millenium  ap- 
proaches— those  days  of  increased  purity  and  glory  to  the 
church — it  is  hardly  credible  that  doctrinal  knowledge  should 
be  altogether  at  a  stand.  The  Bible  will  be  more  diligently 
studied,  and  better  understood.  Its  great  facts  and  principles  • 
will  be  more  clearly  unfolded,  and  will  be  fitted  to  bear  with 
greater  weight  and  effect  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men.  Now  in  this  view,  the  present  discussions  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times — as  one  among  a  thous- 
and indications  that  the  latter  day  glory  is  approaching  and 
near.  The  result  of  these  discussions,  if  properly  conducted, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  better  understanding  of  religious  truth. 
Unfounded  interpretations  of  Scripture  will  be  detected  and 
abandoned.  False  and  bewildering  theories,  and  those  systems 
of  philosophy  which  serve  only  to  blunt  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
and  obstruct  the  progress  of  religion,  will  be  exploded.  While 
the  true  doctrines  of  the  Bible — the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesiis,  will 
come  out  from  the  ordctj  to  which  it  is  subjected,  refined  and 
purified,  and  better  fitted  to  accomplish,  iustnnnentally,  that 
great  work  to  which  it  is  destined — the  conversion  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  Ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Griffin.  The  title  of  this  sermon,  "  Regeneration 
not  wrought  by  Light,"  expresses  a  sentiment  which  is  perfect- 
ly true,  and  one  of  great  importance  to  \xi  maintained.  The 
opposite  of  this  sentiment,  or  that  regeneration  is  wrought  by 
light,  without  the  accompanying  and  sj)ecial  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  what  no  per5:on  having  any  just  claims  to  Or- 
thodoxy has  ever  taught. 

Dr.  G.  commences  with  remarking  on  a  sentence  which  he 
had  heard  from  some  one — a  sentence  sufliciently  foolish  and 
extravagant  to  provoke  remark — "  If  I  were  as  eloquent  as  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  could  regenerate  sinners  as  well  as  he.''  Now 
we  cannot  pass,  without  entering  a  solemn  protest  against  lan- 
guage such  as  this.  We  protest  against  it,  not  only  as  untrue 
— representing  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  mere  effort  of 
eloquence — but  as  rash  and  irreverent  in  the  extreme,  painful 
to  the  ears  of  pious  people,  and  justly  calculated  to  excite  suah 
picion  and  alarm.  (It  is  equivalent  to  saying,  *  If  I  were  God, 
I  could  perform  the  works  of  God  !')  By  throwing  out  such 
expressions,  inconsiderate  men  little  think  of  how  much  mis- 
chief they  may  be  the  occasion. 

The  ground  or  theory  on  which  Dr.  G.  undertakes  to  show 
that  regeneration  is  not  wrought  by  light  is,  in  brief,  as  follows : 
'^  There  is,"  in  man,  "  a  taste  or  temper  distinct  from  exercise," 
^  which  is  anterior  to  exerdse,  and  which  gives  rise  to  alt  our 
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feelings  and  passiona"  This  taste  is  illustrated  by  the  bodily 
appetites,  and  by  the  different  tastes  among  men,  which  fit  them 
to  relii^h  a  "  variety  of  objects  in  nature,  in  art,  in  science,  in 
literature,  in  business,  in  amusements,  in  society/*  '-  Allow  me 
one  of  this  family  of  tastes  to  stand  related  to  Divine  subjects, 
and  I  have  found,"  says  Dr.  G.,  "  what  I  sought/'  Regenei^- 
tiou  in  the  strict  sense,  as  distinct  from  conviction  which  pre- 
cede it,  and  conversion  which  is  supposed  to  follow  it,  b  a 
change  of  this  taste  or  temper  from  sinful  to  holy.  ^^  It  is  an 
impression  made  upon  a  passive  subject,"  and  ^*  is  no  part  iA 
the  treatment  of  a  moral  agent."  Consequently  motives  can 
have  no  instrumentality  in  producing  regeneration.  "  Nothing 
can  be  a  motive,"  says  Dr.  G.,  "  which  does  not  meet  a  corres- 

Eonding  taste.     There  must  be  a  corresponding  taste  in  the 
eart,  before  truth  can  move  it  to  love.     The  question  is  about 
the  production  of  this  very  taste." 

We  have  already  expretssed  our  full  acquiescence  in  the  sen- 
timent, tbat  regeneration  is  not  wrought  by  lighi,  but  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  acquiesce  in  this  mode  of  proving  it.     We  design 
not  here  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Taste  Scheme,''  hav- 
ing expressed  our  dissent  from  it  in  a  previous  article.*     We 
respect  and  honor  many  of  our  brethren  who  explain  subjects 
in  this  way,  and  none  of  them  more  than  the  venerable  author 
of  the  sermon  before  us.     But  we  could  not  ourselves  work  in 
such  a  harness.     Having  enthroned  sin  back  of  the  human 
will  and  above  it,  and  represented  a  change  as  indispensable, 
of  which  man  is  the  "  passive  recipient,"  and  in  which  he  is 
not  treated  as  "  a  moral  agent ;"  we  should  be  constrained  to 
regard  the  situation  of  the  sinner  as  rather  pitiable  than  culpa- 
ble, and  should  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  him;  or  do  for  him, 
except  to  make  him  the  subject  of  commiseration  and  prayer. — 
The  author  of  the  sermon  before  us  may  feel  none  of  theet 
difficulties      The  ability  and  faithfulness  with  which  he  has 
long  preached  the  Gospel,  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  labors,  wotild  seem  to  evince  that  he  does  not.     Still,  this 
does  not  prove  that  minds  differently  constructed  would  not 
feel  them,  and  tliat  the  views  here  exhibited,  if  generally  adopt- 
ed, would  not  become  a  serious  incumbrance,  not  to  say  an 
effectual  hindrance,  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel. 

•  Review  of"  New  Divuiity  Tried/'  &Lt.  in  fbe  Number  for  March. 
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To  tU  Editor  rftha  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 

DxAR  Sir, 

As  the  correBpondence  between  Dr.  Beecher  &nd  myself  is  necessarily  sus- 
pended for  a  short  time,  on  account  of  his  ren^oTal  to  Cincinnati ;  I  have,  in 
the  meanwhile,  prepared  for  your  magazine  the  following  rules  for  the  right 
conduct  of  religions  controversy.  They  are  selected,  with  small  variations, 
and  considerably  abridged  fVom  Stapfer*s  Theologia  Elenchtica.  Many  years 
ago  I  procured  their  publication  in  another  magazine.  The  publication  of 
them  in  a  more  condensed  form  will,  1  am  sure,  be  regarded  as  very  season- 
able at  this  time,  and  as  calculated  to  ekert  a  salutary  influence  upon  Hut 
Christian  community.  They  are  entitled  to  the  earnest  and  repeated  atten- 
tion of  those  who  engage  in  theological  controversy. 

LsoHARD  Woods. 

Tkeol.  Sem.  ^ndcver,  Oct.  24, 1832. 

RULES    FOR   THE    RIGHT   CONDUCT    OF  POLEMIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  appropriate  ends  of  polemic  theolc^y  are,  the  demoD- 
stration  of  truth,  and  the  refutation  of  error.  In  thia  science, 
therefore,  every  thing  should  1)e  so  arranged,  as  that  nothing 
may  he  omitted  which  may  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  its 
end ;  and  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  should  be  avoided,  which 
may  impede  the  attainment  of  its  end. 

First  Ruli. 

Jjet  a  person  who  is  disposed  to  undertake  a  controversy^ 
scrutinize  himself;  let  him  examine  the  motive  or  reason 
of  his  undertakififf,  whether  it  be  a  sincere  love  of  truths  or 
T^hether  it  be  ambitiouj  or  a  eejtsorious  spirit^  or  some  othmr 
sinful  passion* 
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If  a  flincere  love  for  the  truth  poasened  the  minds  <rf  aU  who 
hold  the  sacred  office,  most  cootroversies  would  immediately 
terminate  oi  their  own  accord,  ^nd  the  peace,  so  aideotly  desir* 
ed,  would  be  restored  to  the  church.  But  if  erudition  is  prefer- 
red to  piety,  and  religion  becomes  an  art,  the  naniml  and  ofdy 
effects  are  discord  and  debate. 

But  no  one  can  convince  another  of  the  truth,  who,  being 
tinctured  with  false  notions,  has  no  certainty  of  the  truth  him- 
self. 

For  he  who  demonstrates  any  principle,  becomes  conviDoed 
of  its  truth  by  his  own  demonstfation ;  but  if  he  doubts  that 
principle,  it  must  be  that  the  demonstration  was  not  sufilciently 
evident  to  himself:  he  cannot,  therefore,  by  the  same  demon- 
stratbn,  hope  or  expect  to  convince  another. 

Let  no  one  commence  a  controversy  on  a  principle  of  re- 
ligion unless,  having  laid  aside  all  his  preconceived  opin- 
iofis,  he  has  acquired  a  fuU  conviction  of  the  truthyfounded 
on  demonstration. 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  a  wise  man  to  employ  no  means, 
which  do  not  conduce  to  the  end  proposed ;  hence  he  who  un- 
dertakes a  controversy,  ought,  for  his  own  sake,  to  beware  of 
every  thing  in  his  understanding,  or  in  his  heart,  which  may 
obstruct  the  attainment  of  the  end. 

The  human  mind,  on  account  of  its  extreme  imbeciUty  and 
depravation,  is  so  deeply  imbued  with  false  notions  and  preju- 
dices, and  is  so  distracted  by  them,  that  it  often  mistakes  the 
truth  and  defends  error. 

For  preconceived  notions,  arising  from  heedlessness,  or  from 
perverse  education,  or  from  rash  judgement,  or  from  authority, 
have  such  control  over  many  persons,  that  even  those  who  es- 
teem themselves  learned,  frequently  assent  to  the  truth  for  no 
other  reason,  than  because  human  authority  has  given  it  influ- 
ence over  their  minds. 

Indeed,  any  one  who  does  not  derive  the  truth  from  the  very 
fountain  of  truth,  and  does  not  studiously  labor  to  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty, is  guided  only  by  his  prejudices.  He  esteems  any  prop- 
osition true,  either  because  he  has  heard  it  from  some  man  in 
high  repute,  or  because  it  is  extant  in  the  writings  of  some  cel- 
ebrated author.  He  who  is  thus  hurried  forward  by  Mind 
assent,  never  discerns  the  connection  and  harmony  of  truth, 
however  it  may  flow  from  his  own  principles ;  nor  is  able  to 
demonstrate  it  to  the  conviction  of  another.    Nor  can  he  know 
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the  importance  of  defending  a  truth,  unless  he  has  an  intimate 
and  correct  apprehension  of  its  connection  with  fundamental 
principles.  From  the  want  of  this  apprehension  arise  many 
unimportant  disputes,  which  ultimately  terminate  in  a  mere 
strife  of  words. 

.  Afl  the  preservation  of  pure  truth  is  the  ultimate  end  of  po- 
lemic theology,  every  thing  which  is  hostile  to  truth  sliould  be 
laid  aside.     Whence  arises  the , 

Thihd  Rule. 

Sinoe  the  depraved  affections  of  the  hearty  especially  amr- 
bition^  a  spirit  of  persecfition,  and  attachment  to  sects,  are 
very  hostile  to  the  truth,  we  should  entirely  divest  ourselves 
of  them  before  we  enter  upon  religions  controversy. 

It  must  surely  be  granted,  that  such  depraved  affections  as 
ambition,  a  spirit  of  persecution,  and  partiality  for  sects,  are  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  truth.  He  who  is  inflated  with  aiub!* 
iion,  seeks  not  truth,  but  applause.  Hence  those  unhappy  re* 
ligioiis  contests,  in  which  no  one  will  yield  to  another,  lest  he 
should  appear  to  be  in  an  error ;  hence  so  many  logomachies, 
cr  disputes  about  words ;  hence  the  seeds  of  new  disputes ; 
hence  a  fondness  for  contradictions,  and  pertinacity  in  the  de- 
fence of  error ;  hence,  also,  truth  is  lightly  esteemed,  while  ce- 
lebrity alone  is  sought. 

Some  are  influenced  only  by  a  fondness  for  disputation, 
which  flows  from  a  spirit  of  persecution.  He  who  is  imbued 
with  this  spirit,  cannot  tolerate  those  who  dissent  from  him,  but 
regards  every  word  of  theirs  with  suspicion  ;  and,  by  exagge- 
rating their  errors,  infers  heresy  from  any  thing,  although  the 
system  of  truth  is  not  affected.  Hence  new  disputes  originate. 
How  much  the  progress  of  truth  is  thus  obstructed,  scarcely 
admits  of  computation.  In  this  way,  the  mind  is  exasperated 
rather  than  convinced. 

Most  men  are  so  attached  to  that  religion  in  which  they  were 
educated,  that  they  defend  opinions  derived  from  that  source, 
without  ever  examining  their  truth  for  themselves.  Thus  they 
confide  more  in  human  than  in  divine  authority. 

We  ought  to  conduct  our  inquiries  after  the  truth,  as  if  we 
had  not  yet  discovered  it ;  aud  to  manage  our  controversies  as 
if  we  were  indined  to  no  sect 

These  rules,  or  cautions,  respect  the  person  who  undertakes 
a  controversy ;  but  even  in  the  controversy  itself,  or  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  it,  rules  of  prudence  are  no  leas  necessary,  lest  there 
should' be  an  aberration  from  the  end  proposed. 
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Two  things  are  sought  in  a  controversy ;  the  deznonatnLtim 
of  truth,  and  the  refutation  of  error.  Hence  both  the  demon- 
stration and  the  refotation  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  effect 
the  conviction  of  the  errorist,  and  the  preservation  of  truth, 
which  is  the  scope  of  polemic  theology. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  especially  requisite,  that  the  premises 
should  be  infallible.    Whence  arises  the 

FOVCTH    RVLS. 

Since  in  polemic  theology^  truth  should  be  so  denumstrat- 
ed  that  the  results  may  be  certain^  therefore  we  should 
neither  confide  in  our  own,  nor  in  another^s  authority, 

A  demonstration  ought  to  rest  on  premises  which  are  certain ; 
and  such  premises  must  be  derived  from  reason,  or  from  reve- 
lation ;  or  there  must  be  on  earth  some  man  who  is  infallible ; 
whose  judgement,  incapable  of  error,  can  decide,  even  without 
demonstration  on  any  article  of  faith.  But  experience,  inde- 
pendent of  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  affords  suffi- 
cient proof,  that  such  a  man,  who  is  truth  itself,  and  incapable 
of  deceiving  or  being  deceived,  never  existed.  Hence,  in  reli- 
gion, no  ccnifidence  should  be  placed  in  human  authority, 
whether  our  own  or  another's,  except  it  be  supported  by  de- 
monstration. We  should  recur  to  the  simple  principles  of  rea- 
son or  revelation,  where  we  may  find  a  solid  basis  on  which 
we  may  securely  rest  our  feet.  For  both  reason  and  revelation 
acknowledge  God  as  their  author. 

Fifth  Rvlx. 

If  truth  is  to  be  demonstrated  to  the  conviction  of  anoth- 
er^ that  method  should  be  observed  in  communicating  if, 
which  will  certainly  produce  eanvictiotij  unless  the  opponent 
labors  to  be  blind. 

To  convince  another  by  a  demonstration  of  truth,  there  must 
be  some  method  observed  in  the  demonstration.  The  method 
should  be  this :  let  indubitable  principles  be  premised,  and  from 
these,  by  just  connection,  and  correct  reasoning,  lei  others  be 
deduced.  Those  principles,  therefore,  should  always  be  premis- 
ed, from  which  the  subsequent  can  be  understood  and  demon- 
strated. 

This  method  should  be  employed  in  treatises  on  the  doe- 
trines  of  faith,  lest,  by  an  unnatural  and  restricted  meth  kI,  the 
truth  be  founded  on  such  premises  as  the  opponent  still  doubti^ 
which  will  greatly  obstruct  conviction. 

The  doctrines  of  faith  should  therefore  be  taught  in  audi 


coDAeetioD,  that  ose  mny  always  rest  upon  another,  and  th«r 
latter  always  derive  light  from  the  formeir.  For  if  those  prin* 
dides  which  are  especially  fundamental  in  religion,  are  assum- 
ed as  granted,  and  others  are  founded  upon  them ;  all  condu- 
aioiiB  drawn  from  such  principles  cannot  but.be  dpubtful  to  an, 
opposer  of  truth.  But  when  the  foundation  of  the  whole  edih 
See  is  correctly  laid,  the  superstructure  will  be  immoveable. 

All  the  doctrines  of  faith  will  inevitably  be  uncertain  to  him, 
who  errs  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
unless  the  truth  both  of  natural  and  revealed  reUgion,  and  the 
peculiar  foundation  of  the  religion  of  a  sinner,  which  is  perfect 
salvation  by  Christ  alane^  are  well  demonstrated.  These 
fundamental  articles  being  established,  all  the  other  doctrines  of 
faith  may  be  founded  upon  them. 

Hence  these  primary  principles,  on  which  the  certainty  of  all 
the  other  doctrines  depends,  should  never  be  treated  cursorily, 
as  this  would  make  all  the  conclusions  derived  from  them 
doubtful. 

Sixth  Rule. 

In  polemic  theology  all  obscurity  should  be  avoided,  that 
by  the  evidence  of  demonstralion,  the  opponent  may  be  ren- 
dered certain  of  the  proposition  in  debate. 

The  reason  why  the  opponent  should  assent  to  the  truth,  is, 
that  he  perceives  the  connection  and  force  of  the  demonstration ; 
but  while  he  does  not  comprehend  the  demonstration,  he  can- 
not be  drawn  to  assent ;  or  if  he  should  assent,  unless  there  is 
perspicuity  in  the  reasoning,  his  assent  will  be  blind  assent. 
Wherefore  call  obsci^rity  in  the  reasoning  shoidd  be  avoided, 
and  simplicity  carefully  studied,  that  nothing  may  remain 
doubtful. 

Hence,  in  the  first  place,  all  indefinite  phraseology  should  be 
excluded,  and  the  most  simple  diction  employed :  for  obscure 
terms  rather  deceive  than  persuade,  and  are  adapted  only  to 
disseminate  disputes  and  logomachies,  whereby  the  truth  is 
greatly  injured ;  especially  since  under  these  very  terms  much 
meaning  is  frequently  concealed. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  communication  of  truth,  the  argu- 
mentation should  be  so  arranged,  that  the  opponent  may  con- 
eeive  the  connection  between  the  predicate  and  the  subject  in 
debate ;  for  on  this  depends  the  evidence  of  a  demonstraticNd, 
and  wherever  this  is  wanting  there  can  be  no  certainty  with 
respect  to  the  subject  which  is  to  be  pK»red. 

These  rules  must  be  carefidly  observed  in  the  demonstraUon 
irf  tmth,  if  we  would  attain  the  ^id  proposed.    In  the  same 
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manner,  in  the  refutation  of  error,  ail  tboee  means  vUch  cod- 
duce  to  the  end  must  be  employed,  and  aU  those  which  may 
obstruct  it  must  be  avoided.  But  above  all,  unless  we  desigD 
to  wander  from  the  point  in  debate,  the  state  of  the  controversy^ 
or  the  errors  to  be  refuted,  should  be  well  understood.  Hence 
the 

To  refute  the  errors  of  any  sect,  the  whole  system  of  that 
sect  must  he  well  understood  in  its  connection^  so  that  the 
state  of  the  controversy  may  be  correctly  defined. 

Every  sect  has  preconceived  opinions,  and  hypotlieses  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  to  wnich  it  is  extremely  attached ;  but  among 
these  hypotheses,  there  are  certain  primary  opinions,  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  others. 

Now  the  whole  of  any  system  of  error  should  be  examined 
in  connection,  that  we  may  know  how  one  error  is  allied  to 
another,  and  how  every  particular  error  contributes  a  share  to 
establish  a  general  bypotnesis.  In  this  way  only  will  the  sys- 
tem of  the  errorist  be  well  understood ;  and  its  foundation  being 
undermined,  the  whole  edifice  will  inevitably  Ihll.  They  are 
therefore  wanting  in  judgement,  who  manage  contioversies  by 
explaining  and  refuting  individual  errors,  separately  considered, 
having  no  regard  to  the  whole  system  and  to  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  one  error  to  another ;  because  the  import  and  scope  of 
most  errors  can  be  understood  only  in  connection  one  with 
another.  As  therefore  errors  are  to  be  refuted,  and  errorists 
convinced  of  the  truth,  the  entire  system  of  truth  should  be 
very  well  known.    Whence  arises  the 

EioBTH   Rule. 

No  one  can  refute  the  errors  of  another,  and  demonstrate 
to  him  the  truths  unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of  every  thing 
which  tends  to  establish  the  truth,  and  thus  understands 
the  whole  system  of  truth. 

As  it  is  lughly  important  that  the  real  sentiments  of  our  op- 
ponents should  be  known  by  us,  so  it  is  equally  important,  be- 
fore we  attempt  a  refutation,  that  we  should  understand  the 
system  of  truth  in  its  various  relations  and  connections.  And 
first ;  the  divine  oracles,  the  fountain  of  all  saving  truth,  must 
be  studied  with  diligence  and  meditation,  that  instruction  and 
wisdom  being  derived  from  them,  all  cavilings,  all  &lse  phi- 
losophy, all  objections,  and  all  sophisms  of  the  rebellious  heart, 
may  be  easily  detected  and  unfolded.  We  murt  acquire  so 
correct  and  extensive  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  in  the  sacred 
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oracles,  that  we  may  perceive  the  coosistency  and  c(»iDectk»a 
of  all  essential  truths ;  how  each  flows  from  its  primary  princi« 
pies,  and  how  each  accords  with  the  general  system. 

Secondly.  Since  even  those  principles  are  to  be  refuted  in 
pdemic  theology,  which,  being  avowedly  repugnant  to  the  re* 
vealed  principles  of  religion,  can  be  repelled  only  by  the  princi- 

Eles  of  philosophy  : — therefore  a  knowledge  of  this  science  is 
ighly  useful  in  polemic  thedogy.  For  true  philosophy  great- 
ly assists  the  human  mind  in  its  researches  after  truth,  teaches 
it  to  form  clear  and  definite  ideas,  and  habituates  it  to  decide 
with  caution.  This  science  assists  the  mind  to  apprehend  the 
truth  with  correctness,  and  to  detect  and  demolish  error  with 
&cility.  These  general  advantages  and  qualifications  should 
be  sought  by  the  theologian  in.  proportion  to  his  obligation  to 
secure  himself  from  error,  and  to  labor  for  the  acquisition  of  in- 
dubitable certainty. 

Furtlier,  philosophy  teaches  smne  truths  which  revealed  the- 
ology  pr^upposes  to  have  been  demonstrated ;  such  are  the 
existence  of  God ;  his  attributes,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
all  religion ;  his  providence  and  universal  government ;  the 
nature  and  spontaneity  of  the  soul,  subjected,  however,  to  di- 
vine guidance ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  truths. 
The  more  intensely  the  theologian  labors  to  acquire  certain  and 
indubitable  knowledge  in  this  science,  the  greater  will  be  hb 
ability  and  skill  in  refuting  errors  derived  from  this  source. 
And  it  would  conduce  not  a  little  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  es- 
sential truth,  if  the  systems  of  theologians,  and  even  the  mysti- 
cal books,  should  be  examined  with  attention. 

But  polemic  theolo<^y  is  not  to  be  solicitous  concerning  every 
error :  hence  we  form  the 

NiiTTB  Rule. 

In  the  selection  oj  errors,  there  is  need  of  consummate 
wisdom — lest  we  refute  those  only  which  are  unimportant ; 
or ,  falling  into  the  other  extreme,  spare  those  which  are  di- 
rectly hostile  to  essenticd  truth  ;  or,  lest  we  esteem  those  prin- 
ciples erroneous,  which  are  a  part  of  the  truth  itself 

Errors  are  of  different  kinds.  Some  lie,  as  it  were,  entomb- 
ed vidth  the  ashes  of  their  authors,  and  are  forgotten ;  some  are 
more,  and  some  less  important,  while  many  principles  appear 
erroneous  which  are  really  true.  Hence  a  selection  of  errors 
should  be  made,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  authors,  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  sentiments.  Nor  should  all  the  errore,  which  have 
ever  been  published,  be  accumulated  from  every  quarter ;  it  is 
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flomelioQes  better  not  to  know  them,  than  to  reed  them  fiom 
Che  dead. 

Here  we  might  adduce  iofltancee  whkh  prove  that  errors 
have  been  frequetUly  disseminatedj  and  embraced  bp  ntMlH- 
tudeSj  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  made  to  them.  Can- 
lioD  should  then  be  used  in  the  refutaikm  of  any  new-bom 
error,  lesi  we  thereby  occasion  its  dissemination.  For  such  is 
human  nature,  that  whenever  the  reading  of  any  bad  book  is 
prohibited,  or  its  sale  interdicted  by  the  chief  magistrate,  or  op- 
position made,  every  one  desires  to  read  it,  whether  he  can  up- 
derstand  it  or  not,  or  whether  he  is  first  convinced  of  its  truth 
or  not ;  and  thns  the  ignorant  may  be  seduced.  But  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  judicious  never  to  prohibit  the  reading  of 
such  a  book,  lest  common  people  should  be  rendered  more  de* 
sirous  of  obtaining  and  reading  it,  which  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
vented. But  if  learned  and  pious  men  would  procure  another 
edition,  furnished  with  such  notes  and  explanations,  as  would 
utterly  overturn  the  errors  of  the  book,  the  result  would  be,  that 
the  reader  would  have  before  his  eyes  truth  opposed  to  the  error, 
and  by  its  light  would  gain  instmction.   . 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  spaie  those  erroneous  opinions, 
which  are  not  essentially  injurious  to  the  Christian  church ; 
lest  by  refuting  them,  we  neglect,  or  help  to  increase  more  im- 
portant errors.  This  however  is  so  to  be  understood,  that  if  we 
undertake  to  refute  the  whole  system  of  any  sect,  no  principles 
should  be  omitted,  lest  we  appear  to  attack  only  those  which 
are  very  easy  of  refutation. 

Those  errors,  which  constitute  the  primary  hypotheses  of  a 
sect,  which  aflect.  the  very  foundation  of  faith,  and  threaten  ex- 
tensive injury,  which  well  accord  with  carnal  wisdom,  and 
exclude  men  from  spiritual  life  and  salvation,  ought  especially 
to  be  attacked.  These  should  be  opposed;  these  should  be 
thoroughly  eradicated. 

But  as  on  one  side,  moderation  must  be  exercised,  so  on  the 
other,  the  number  of  articles  in  dispute  must  not  be  too  much 
diminished ;  lest  while  disposed  to  extend  the  bounds  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  we  become  chargeable  with  indifference  to  all 
religion. 

Furthermore,  we  should  be  cautious  lest  we  mistake  that  for 
^Tor,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  part  of  truth.  This  may  happen 
especially  in  those  articles,  which  surpass  the  human  under- 
standing ;  whose  sublimity  rises  above  the  utmost  scope  of 
mental  vision,  or  whose  wide  extent  exceeds  the  narrow  com- 
prehension of  human  intellect.  And  this  may  evidently  be 
true  with  respect  to  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  divine  decmee 
and  predestination,  not  to  mention  others. 
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Tbiits  Roxa. 

If  we  desire  not  merdt/  to  vanquish  an  erroristf  but  to 
convince  him,  we  should  treat  him  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  may  perceive  we  are  influenced  solely  by  the  love  of 
truth,  free  from  sectarian  partialities. 

In  polemic  theology,  it  is  one  object  not  only  to  preserve  di- 
vine truth  in  its  purity,  but  also  to  convince  others  of  it ;  hence 
every  thing  should  be  avoided  which  may  obstruct  their  con- 
viction. Special  prudence  and  caution  should  therefore  be  em- 
ployed, that  the  opponent  may  not  indulge  any  unfavorable 
suspicions  tespecting  the  person  who  undertakes  the  controver- 
sy ;  either  that  he  is  tinctured  with  prejudices,  or  that  he  is 
disposed  to  reject  reason  and  argumentation,  and  assuming  the 
character  of  a  judge,  to  decide  on  every  subject  by  his  own  au- 
thority. Our  controversies  must  be  so  conducted,  that  we  arro- 
gate nothing  to  private  opinion  and  private  judgement,  and 
yield  nothing  to  sectarian  partialities,  but  decline  adducing  the 
authority  even  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  of  the  church 
itself,  lest  we  appear  desirous  of  prescribing  laws  to  the  under- 
standings and  consciences  of  others. 

The  reasons  of  the  opponent  are  to  be  treated  with  attention, 
not  with  contempt ;  they  are  to  be  allowed  their  proper  influ- 
ence, and  all  difficulties  are  to  be  examined.  For  as  soon  as 
we  speak  contemptuously  of  the  arguments  which  another  ad- 
duces in  support  of  his  sentiments,  we  seem  either  to  despise  his 
mtellectual  talents,  or  at  least,  to  be  tinctured  with  prejudice, 
and  not  to  allow  his  arguments  a  proper  examination. 

In  polemic  theology,  then,  a  dispute  is  to  be  commenced,  as 
though  we  were  not  zealously  attached  to  any  form  of  religion, 
and  were  very  remote  from  partialities  to  any  sect;  for  fre^ 
quently  it  is  highly  conducive  to  the  conciliation  of  an  oppo- 
nent, that  when  it  is  not  improper,  we  should,  for  a  short  time, 
appear  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  our  decision  in  favor  of  either 
sentiment.  Thus  says  Minutius  Felix,  "  Your  understanding 
should  be  so  well  instructed,  that  you  may  hold  the  scale  of  an 
impartial  judge,  nor  rashly  incline  to  either  side,  lest  your  de- 
cision appear  to  originate  in  your  Qwn  perceptions  and  feelings, 
rather  than  to  be  the  result  of  our  mutual  disquisitions." 

From  the  preceding  sections,  arises  the 

Eleykhtb  Rulk. 

In  polemic  theology  we  are  to  aim  at  the  conviction  of  the 
errorist ;  and  as  this  conviction  can  be  effected  only  by  de^ 
monstration  ;  we  should  not  rage  with  violence,  but  reasim 
vnth  deliberation. 
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As  ve  are  to  address  anodier's  oonecience  by  a  demonstration 
of  truth,  that  he  may  perceive  the  correctness  of  our  proposition, 
surely  no  external  force  should  be  emfdoyed.  To  induce  an- 
other to  renounce  his  former  doctrines  and  to  hnbibe  others,  is 
an  effect  which  cannot  be  produced  by  compulsion,  but  most 
take  place  with  the  utmost  liberty  ot  mind.  It  is  a  gradual 
operation.  For  the  understanding  cannot  be  violently  forced 
to  believe  those  doctrines  false,  which  it  has  hitherto  regarded 
as  true,  nor  those  true  which  it  has  regarded  as  false.  We 
cannot  induce  another  to  adopt  our  sentiments  except  by  argu- 
ments ;  and  if  any  one  should  be  forced  by  menaces  and  vio- 
lence to  profess  our  sentiments  with  his  mouth,  this  would  not 
be  faith,  but  mere  hypocrisy. 

No  profe^ion,  except  that  which  is  voluntary,  can  be  accept- 
able k>  God ;  since  in  his  word  he  uniformly  requires  voluntary 
worship.  Although  therefore  another  may  be  compelled  by 
violence,  by  sword,  by  exile  and  other  punishments,  to  profess 
our  sentiments,  yet  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  believe  them, 
li^  as  all  will  grant,  the  conviction  and  assent  of  the  heart,  not 
the  external  profession,  constitute  religion ;  then  no  one  can 
be  violently  compelled  to  embrace  another  religion.  Were  it 
granted  that  the  professors  of  one  religion  have  a  right  to  per- 
secute ihose  that  are  inclined  to  another,  perpetual  war  would 
pervade  the  whole  earth.  This  would  be  a  contest  not  to  refute 
errors,  but  to  exterminate  eirorists. 

Twelfth    Rctlb. 

No  principle  is  to  be  ascribed  to  erroristSy  which  they  do 
fwt  support.  We  should  therefore  abstain  from  deducing 
any  pernicious  and  alarming  consequences^  which  are  not 
designed  to  convince  their  understandings^  but  to  wound 
their  feelings. 

Id  this  science  we  should  aim  principally  to  acquire  the  truth, 
and  to  convince  others  of  it.  Hence  on  one  mde  w^e  should 
treat  the  opponent  with  candor,  and  on  the  other,  we  should 
employ  no  means  which  may  obstruct  his  conviction,  such  as 
the  excitement  of  his  anger,  and  the  disturbance  of  his  feelings. 

If  we  affix  false  conclusions  to  his  words,  we  do  not  exhibit, 
in  his  estimation,  a  mind  ardently  attached  to  the  truth,  but 
rather  an  ardent  desire  to  offend  and  injure. 

We  use  sincerity  and  uprightness  with  our  opponent,  when 
we  express  the  meaning  of  his  words  according  to  their  true 
import,  without  perverting  them  to  another  sense,  or  adduc- 
ing them  in  a  mutilated  and  disconnected  form.  But  we  ad 
an  ungenerous  part,  if,  without  carefully  reading  the  wbcde  of 
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hk  books,  we  judge  of  the  whole  from  a  part ;  or  if  we  attend 
to  words  rather  than  their  proper  interpretation. 

Some  leave  the  foundation  of  error  .untouched,  neglect  the 
pufsuit  of  truth,  and  derive  such  consequences  from  the  oppo- 
nent's doctrine  as  are  designed  to  obscure  his  reputation ; — con- 
sequences, which  are  either  inconsistent  with  his  doctrine,  or 
which  he  strenuously  denies  to  flow  from  it 

All  consequences,  however,  are  not  to  be  rejected,  if  proper 
cautions  are  observed  ia  deducing  them. 

First;  consequences  are  never  to  be  derived  from  words 
simply  considered,  but  from  their  true  import  when  considered 
in  their  proper  connection. 

A  scrupulosity  about  one  or  two.phrases  is  not  sufficient  to 
condemn  a  book  ;  the  whole  series  of  reasoning  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Every  thing  cannot  be  said  at  once  in  one 
place ;  and  there  are  some  principles,  which,  taken  separately, 
may  be  contradicted,  but,  when  viewed  in  their  proper  connex* 
ion,  are  strongly  fortified  by  the  combined  influence  of  others. 

Heresy  relates  to  the  ideas,  not  to  the  words.  The  sense, 
not  the  expression,  constitutes  the  crime. 

Secoiidly ;  the  conclusion  should  flow,  not  through  a 
winding  channel,  but  directly,  from  the  doctrines  of  the  oppo- 
nent ;  and  with  such  clearness,  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  reject 
his  principles,  or  admit  the  conclusion. 

Thirdly  ;  a  consequence  which  flows  from  the  opponent's 
doctrines,  should  not  however  be  at  once  imputed  to  him^  since 
perhaps  he  did  not  discover  or  anticipate  it. 

Here  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  who  are 
acute  in  judgement,  who  value  themselves  for  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  connections  and  distinctions,  and  those  who  possess 
less  philosophic  penetration;  between  teachers  and  hearers; 
between  the  learned  and  unlearned.  For  to  the  latter,  conse- 
quences should  not  be  hastily  imputed,  although  they  may 
clearly  flow  from  their  doctrines. 

Fourthly  ;  it  is  evident  we  should  abstain  from  deducing 
those  conclusions  which  are  suited  only  to  injure  our  opponent, 
and  expose  him  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  To  convince  an  er- 
rorist,  we  are  to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  disturb  his  feel- 
ings or  excite  his  anger  ;  but  these  are  the  efl*ectB,  when  we 
employ  such  reasonings  as  render  the  opponent  and  his  doc- 
trine odious  to  others.  Such  arguments  are  called  invidious. 
Hence  the 

TaiSTISllTB  RVLB. 

In  polemic  theology  we  must  abstain  from  arguments 
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iUriped  from  envy;  einee  tkemiMdie  net  tkue  ameiliatedf 
but  confirmed  in  error. 

The  argument  is  derived  from  envy,  first;  when  any  one, 
defliring  to  ruin  the  reputation  and  fortune  o(  another,  wiioai 
be  would  refute,  enviously  and  maliciously  explains  his  senti- 
ments. 

Since  this  is  directly  opposed  to  the  rales  of  ChriBtian  love,  to 
sacred  Scripture,  and  to  reason,  and  does  not  promote  the  trath, 
nor  the  honor  of  God,  nor  the  conviction  of  man,  it  should  be 
avoided  with  the  utmost  care. 

Secondly  ;  the  argument  is  derived  from  envy,  when  fnr  the 
sake  of  injuring  the  opponent,  his  doctrines  are  compared  with 
the  favorite  sentiments  of  those  men,  who  are  already  stigma- 
tized and  disgraced. 

This  happens,  for  examfde,  when  ancient  and  obsolete  ha^ 
sies  are  charged  upon  modem  errorists,  or  upon  the  really  in- 
nocent. Thus  by  the  Romish  Pontifls  and  priests,  the  Pro- 
testants are  compared  to  the  Simonians,  Novatians,  SabeDians^ 
Manichasans,  Donatists,  Arians,  Pelagians,  Nestorians,  and 
others. 

Since  it  rarely  occurs  that  any  modem  will  adopt  the  whole 
system  of  any  ancient  sect,  it  would  be  foolish  to  charge  him 
with  the  whole  heretical  system,  on  account  of  any  single  sat- 
timent,  which  he  may  hoM  in  common  with  them.  If,  how- 
ever, the  design  is  upright  and  the  reason  sufficient,  such  a 
comparison  may  be  made,  both  to  exhibit  the  new  tenets  of  any 
heresy  in  a  true  light,  and  to  fortify  others  against  it ;  at  tJM 
same  time  avoiding  a  spirit  of  persecution. 

Thirdly  ;  the  argument  is  derived  from  envy,  when  the 
importance  of  the  question  in  debate  is  exaggerated,  and  those 
who  are  not  fundamentally  erroneous,  are  proscribed  as  here- 
tics, and  anathemas  are  fulminated  against  them. 

Fourthly  ;  the  same  is  true,  when  the  opponent's  doctrine 
is  defamed  by  invidious  epithets.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
fiNrmers  respecting  predestination  is  called  by  some  blasphemyj 
stoical  fatality^  and  other  invidious  names  ;  and 

Fifthly ;  when  the  arguments  of  the  opponent  are  conceal- 
ed, or  are  not  expressed  in  all  their  force ;  or  when,  in  an 
unimportant  controversy,  the  favomble  conclusions,  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  opponent's  principle,  are  concealed,  and  the 
unfavorable  conduMons  only,  with  which  it  is  incumbered,  are 
exhibited. 

FOUBTBBIITB  RuLI. 

Not  the  persons  of  errorisiSj  but  their  errors  only^  arc  to 
be  attacked. 
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The  end  of  pdemic  theology  and  humanity  itself,  oblige  us 
to  treat  errorists  with  lenity,  while  we  aim  to  destroy  their  er- 
rors. Wherefore  Augustine  thus  writes  against  the  Donatists. 
"  Love  men,  while  you  destroy  their  errors  ;  contend  for  truth 
without  severity  ;  pray  for  those  whom  you  confute  and  con- 
vince." The  examples  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  some  cases 
are  not  to  be  alleged ;  as  when  Christ,  after  much  delay,  em- 
ployed severe  expostulations  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
calling  them  a  sinful  and  adulterous  generation^  Matt.  xiv. 
4 ;  children  of  the  devil^  John  viii.  44  ;  and  John  called  them 
generations  of  vipers^  Matt.  iii.  7  ;  and  Paul  called  Elymas, 
the  sorcerer,  a  child  of  the  devilj  Acts  xiii.  10.  As  the  exam- 
ples of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  are  generaUy  presented  to  us 
for  imitation,  so  there  are  some  cases  in  which  we  cannot  law- 
fully imitate  them ;  because  Christ  possessed  absolute  and  su- 
1)reme  authority,  and  was  endued  with  omniscience  and  infal- 
ibility ;  and  the  Apostles,  in  their  official  capacity,  were  also 
endued  with  infallibility.  It  was  therefore  proper  for  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  to  employ  such  means  against  their  opponents, 
as  no  other  men  can  properly  employ. 

Nor  should  the  conduct  of  the  ancients,  who  treated  heretics 
with  undue  severity,  be  here  alleged  by  way  of  excuse ;  their 
mode  of  conduct  is  not  our  rule,  nor  should  their  warmth,  when 
too  great,  be  applauded. 

FiFTXKIITH  RUXV. 

Nor  shotdd  we  employ  a  satyrical  style  in  wi'iting. 
All  raillery^  severe  reproach^  and  virulent  banter^  with 
which  we  should  evidently  gall  our  opponent,  are  to  be  care- 
fully shunned. 

Since  we  aim  to  convince  our  opponent,  his  feelings  should 
not  be  disturbed,  nor  his  anger  and  moroseness  excited ;  but 
the  satyric  mode  of  writing  will  never  'induce  our  opponent  to 
change  his  sentiments,  but  will  rather  provoke  his  indignation 
and  excite  a  spirit  of  revenge  :  wherefore,  if  we  desire  to  con- 
vince another,  all  scoffs,  and  jests,  and  sneers,  must  be  avoided. 
This  satyric  style  in  composition  arises  from  a  malignant  con- 
tempt of  another,  which  disposes  us  to  subject  him  to  derision. 
But  since  this  is  improper  in  itself,  and  extremely  exasperates 
the  opponent,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  indulged  by  the  theolc^- 
cal  writer.  Nor  can  those  who  prefer  truth  and  sound  argu- 
ment to  this  fallacious  method,  be  easily  induced  to  assent  to 
such  a  style. 

Neither  Christ,  nor  his  Apostles  employed  this  mode  of  re- 
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fiitalion.  The  gravity  of  the  subject  in  dd[»tey  requires  that  it 
ahould  be  treated  with  seriousness  and  reverence. 

Nor  does  it  accord  with  the  principles  of  theology  or  moial 
philosophy,  tliat  one  should  be  disturbed  and  harassed,  who 
deserves  either  pity  or  contempt  Nor  are  the  examines  of  the 
Fathers,  who  sometimes  used  this  style,  to  be  imitated ;  since, 
being  sauced  by  a  spirit  of  persecution,  they  followed  inclina- 
tion, rather  than  truth. 

Although  there  are  many,  who,  in  a  scurrillous  style,  bdng 
deficient  in  argument,  expose  to  derision  the  venerable  myste- 
ries of  religion ;  yet  a  refutation  is  not  to  be  conducted,  accord- 
ing to  their  exmnple,  by  those  who,  being  taught  better  things, 
have  learned  to  treat  sacred  subjects  in  a  sacred  way.  Kit 
since  men,  especially  those  who  are  young,  are  often  captivated 
with  this  satyrical  mode  of  attacking  religion ;  it  should  be 
shown  how  ridiculous  are  the  arguments  scoffers  adduce,  and 
that  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  true,  so  sacred,  and  so  vraera- 
hie,  that  it  may  not  be  made  a  sport,  and  exposed  to  ridicule ; 
it  should  be  shown,  that  they  advance  nothing  new,  but  that 
all  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  the  Cross  of  Christ,  have  long 
suice  appeared  foolish  and  contemptible  to  the  Gentile  nations, 
fiiscinated  with  their  worldly  wisdom.  This  the  Apostle  Paul 
asserts,  who  was  well  versed  in  profane  literature.    * 

SlXTBIRTH    RVLB. 

Nor  should  we  employ  that  perverse  method  of  cofmnc- 
ing  and  refuting  infidels^  whichj  to  the  extreme  injury  of 
the  Christian  religion^  rejects  those  properties  which  consti- 
tute its  essence. 

I  mean  that  mode  of  converting  infidels,  in  which,  for  Huax 
sake,  all  mysteries  and  whatever  surpasses  human  intellect,  or 
exceeds  natural  religion,  are  laid  aside.  Against  this,  I  shall  at 
present  make  only  one  remark  :  that  in  this  way,  an  occasion 
is  offered  to  theological  Pyrrhonism,  or  universal  scepticism, 
by  which  every  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  is  called  in 
question,  and  its  truth  perverted. 


DR.    BEECHER's   third   LETTER   TO   DR.   WOOD8. 
DxAR  Brother, 

The  cares  incident  to  a  removal  must  suspend  my  part  of 
our  correspondence,  till  my  establishment  in  Cincinnati    It  is 
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my  porpoee  then  to  Tesume  it  I  am  thankful  that  our  irater- 
nal  efforts  receive  so  extensively  the  approbation  of  good  men, 
who  desire  the  purity  and  the  peace  of  the  church ;  and  every 
day  of  my  life,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  the  recollection,  that 
supposed  diflferences,  which  might  have  arrayed  our  influence 
in  oppod:tion  to  each  qther,  have,  by  timely  explanation,  so  far 
disappeared,  as  to  present  no  obstacle  to  our  mutual  confidence 
and  affectionate  co-operation.  Shades  of  difference,  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  our  discussions,  we  shall  probably  discover  ;  but  none,  I 
trusty  of  such  vital  consequence  as  to  occasion  solicitude  to  our- 
selves or  others. 

That  the  subject  of  our  correspondence  may  not  wholly  dis- 
appear from  the  public  view  during  this  interval,  I  beg  your  ac-  « 
ceptance  of  my  sermon,  soon  to  be  printed,  on  '^  Dependence  and 
Free-agency ;"  which,  being  one  of  the  topics  lying  within  the 
range  of  our  proposed  discussions,  may  furnish  occasion  for 
such  remarks  on  that  subject  as  you  may  think  proper  to 
.make. 

And  now,  my  brother,  in  taking  leave  of  you  and  beloved 
New  England,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  reflect  upon  the 
candor  and  courtesy  and  kindness  and  Christian  affection, 
which  have  marked  your  every  movement  towards  me  in  our 
frequent  and  extended  communications,  written  and  oral.  The 
Lord  grant  that  our  highest  hopes  may  be  more  than  realized 
in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  those  churches,  which  Satan 
would  divide,  but  which  God,  I  trust,  will  preserve,  and  render 
strong  for  bimselfl 

I  am,  yours  affectionately, 

Ltman   Bbechee* 

New  York,  Oct.  12,  1832. 


TRAKSLATION  OF  A  TRACT  BY  THE  LATE  GORDON  HALL, 
ENTITLED  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  TREEBOOZUN,  OR  THE 
THREE   WORLDS. 

To  the  Editor  ef  the  Spirit  qf  the  PUgrims, 

Few  penoni  haya  been  mon  highly  Mteemed  whik  Imng,  or  more  deeplj 
lamented  when  dead,  than  the  Rev.  G.  Hall,  formerly  of  the  American  Mis. 
■too  in  Bombay ;  and  I  have  more  than  onee  heard  ezpreanona  of  regret  that 
no  memoir  of  hit  life  haa  yet  been  given  to  the  pablic.  Knowing  that  many 
who  ioe  your  Taliuibie  jonrnal  will  iea4  with  much  inteieet  what  was  written 
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bj  one  whow  memory  they  to  fondlj  cherish,  and  will  be  gratified  to 
what  kind  of  timcts  are  prepared  and  circalated  among  a  heathen  population, 
I  send  yoa  the  accompanying  translation  of  a  Mahratta  tract,  written  by  Mr. 
H.  some  yean  before  his  death  Seyeral  editions  (I  do  not  know  how  many) 
were  printed  and  circulated  by  the  American  Mission.  When  the  Bombay 
Tract  Society  was  formed,  foar  years  ago,  this  was  the  first  tract  which  was 
proposed  to  the  Committee,  and  it  now  makes  No.  1  in  the  series  of  tracts 
published  by  that  Society.  Since  that  time,  seven  editions,  containing 
31,000  copies,  haye  been  printed  in  the  Mahratta  and  Goograttu  languages, 
and  nearly  all  haye  been  put  into  circulation.  Thus  the  lamented  Author  of 
this  tract  '<  being  dead  yet  speaketh.** 

Tours,  6lc. 

D.  O.  ALLEN. 
BofMb^,  Jifra  4a,  1838. 

A  DESCRIPTION   OP  •  TREEBOOZAN,  OR  THE  THREE  WORLDS. 

Treeboozan  means  the  three  worlds.  Three  worlds  were 
created,  viz.  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  And  who  is  the  CreatcMr 
and  Lord  of  the  three  worlds  ?  Heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and 
all  things  therein,  were  made  by  God,*  and  besides  him,  there 
is  neither  Creator,  nor  Proprietor,  nor  Lord,  nor  King.  He 
causes  all  things  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell  to  proceed 
according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  In  the  three  \vorlds,  God 
is  present  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  He  is  now  present  in 
this  place,  and  in  every  other  place.  But  we  cannot  see  God 
with  our  eyes,  because  he  is  a  spirit.  To  see  and  to  know 
God,  is  not  the  work  of  the  eyes,  but  of  the  mind. 

As  the  potter  makes  vessels  of  many  kinds,  but  in  forming 
them  never  makes  his  own  figure  or  Ix^y,  so  God,  who  created 
all  things,  did  not  make  himself.  And  as  the  potter  and  his 
vessels  are  not  one  thing,  but  different  things,  so  God  the  Cre- 
ator, and  the  things  he  created,  are  not  the  same,  but  different 
things.  And  as  the  vessels  which  the  potter  makes  are  not  a 
part  of  himself,  so  the  things  which  God  created  are  not  a  part 
of  God. 

God,  in  creating  all  things,  continuedt  himself  to  be  a  spirit, 
that  is,  immaterial,  and  without  form.  He  is  always  near  us, 
and  near  all  men.    If  you  ask  how  we  can  see  and  know 

*  The  Hindoo  Sacied  bookf  ascribe  the  creatiooof  diaiuii  vsne  to  Brahaa,  aad  net 
to  the  Supreme  God. 


t  Some  of  the  Hindoos  say  that  mind  canaol  operate  on  matter  withont  beia^  oaited 
to  it,  and  that  God,  previous  to  creating  the  woria  as  it  now  ii,  became  united  m  some 
myiterioufl  way  with  matter,  and  continues  to  be  what  some  faifidels  have  called  the 
soul  of  the  universe,  prododqf  the  varioos  phenomeoa  seen  in  the  material  fPQiid« 
Tnis  is  heathenism. 
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God,  if  he  has  no  form ;  then  hear  a  comparison.  The  wind 
is  here,  and  it  affects  our  limbs.  By  means  of  it  we  breathe, 
and  without  it  we  cannot  live ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  wind 
with  our  eyes.  And  why?  Because  the  wind  has  no  form, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  seen.  So  God  is  near  us,  and  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  It  is  he  who  gives 
us  power  to  talk  and  to  see,  and  without  him  we  cannot  subsist 
for  a  moment  But  as  we  never  see  the  wind,  so  we  do  not  see 
Ood. 

Do  you  say,  show  us  the  form  of  wind  ?  Then,  take  a 
stone,  and  having  made  it  smooth,  carve  an  image  of  some 
kind  upon  it,  and  on  this  image  write  the  name  wind.  Then, 
look  at  the  image  carved  on  the  stone.  What  appears  ?  Do 
we  see  the  wind  ?    No,  we  see  nothing  but  the  carved  stone. 

Thus  if  you  say,  show  us  the  image  of  God,  then  taking  a 
stone  and  making  an  image  on  it,  place  on  this  image  the  name 
God.  Now  look.  Is  it  God  that  we  see  ?  No,  we  see  noth- 
ing but  the  stone.  As  placing  the  word  mnd  on  the  stone  does 
not  make  the  wind  visible,  so  writing  the  name  of  God  on  the 
stone  does  not  make  God  visible.  Therefore  all  images  of 
God  are  a  work  of  a  deception.  In  respect  to  material  things 
of  every  kind.  God  has  commanded  thus ;  not  to  call  them 
God,  nor  honor  them  as  God,  nor  worship  them.  He  has  said, 
thou  shalt  not  make  images  to  be  worshipped ;  thou  s^alt  not 
bow  down  to  them,  thou  shalt  not  serve  them. 

Do  you  then  inquire,  who  is  God,  the  Proprietor  of  the  three 
worlds  7    Reflect  then  in  your  mind,  and  consider,  that  as  he  is 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  he  must  be  greater  than  all,  and  have 
more  power  than  all.     This  is  evident.    And  as  he  is  the  Pre- 
server and  Supporter  of  all  things,  so  he  must  be  good  above 
all ;  this  also  is  plain.     And  as  he  has  given  understanding  to 
all  mankind,  so  he  must  be  more  intelligent  than  alL     Bemg 
in  all  places,  he  sees  every  thing.     The  thoughts  that  are  in 
the  minds  of  men,  and  the  words  which  they  speak,  as  weU  as 
their  actions,  are  equally  well  known  to  God,  and  from  him 
there  is  nothing  hidden,  or  concealed.     For  this  reason  all  peo- 
ple should  love  God  with  all  their  heart,  and  they  should  fear 
him  and  worship  him,  for  he  is  worthy  of  it,  and  he  has  com- 
manded them  to  do  so.    God  is  perfectly  holy,  and  he  loves 
holiness  and  hates  sin.    When  he  sees  holiness,  he  is  pleased ; 
but  when  he  sees  sin,  he  is  displeased.    He  has  also  determined 
that  they  who  commit  sin  shall  be  punished,  and  that  they  who 
work  righteousness  shall  be  rewarded.    Such  is  the  Lord  of  the 
three  worlds. 
Hear  now  a  description  of  the  three  worids.     The  in- 
•62 
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quiry  that  first  arises  is,  where  are  the  three  worlds  ?  In  the 
sacred  books  it  is  said,  that  heaven  is  above,  that  hell  is  beneath^ 
and  that  the  earth  is  betweea  tbem.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  know  uihere  the  three  worlds  are ;  but  what  they  are 
is  a  most  important  inquiry  for  us. 

Of  the  three  worlds,  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  heaven  was 
created  first  But  do  not  imagine  that  heaven  is*  Uke  the 
earth.  In  heaven  there  is  neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars. 
In  heaven,  there  is  neither,  land,  uor  sea,  nor  stars,  nor  wind. 
The  inhabitants  of  heaven  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  wear 
clothes.  They  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  and 
they  never  die.  Heaven  is  a  spiritual  pkice,  and  there  God 
displays  his  character  with  ao  much  clearness,  that  his  gl<xy  is 
the  light  of  the  heavenly  world.  In  heaven,  God  created 
many  spii^tual  beings  called  angels.  These  were  made  for  the 
service  of  God  in  heaven.  As  God  is  holy  and  a  spiritual  be- 
ing, so  -  the  angels  are  holy  and  are  without  material  bodies. 
When  some  of  the  angels  disol>eyed  hid  laws,  God  immediately 
expelled  them  from  heaven.  The  holy  angels  are  not  inclined 
to  sin,  and  in  heaven  no  sinful  beings  can  live. 

For  the  sinning  angels  who  were  expelled  froiiQ  heaven,  and 
for  all  creatures  who  might  become  sinful,  God  created  a  place 
of  punishment,  and  the  name  of  this  place  is  helL  Many 
figures  are  used  in  the  sacred  books  to  show  how  great  misery 
is  endured  in  this  place.  Thus  it  Is  described  as  a  piace  of 
darkness,  where  the  inhabitants  never  see  the  light ;  and  as  a 
place  where  worm-?  are  always  eatins^  them,  so  that  they  never 
enjoy  any  ha;)pine-3.  It  is  ivl'?o  described  as  a  furnace  and  a 
lake  of  fire,  in  which  wicked  people  will  be  always  burning 
without  being  consumed  or  dij?chargcd  ;  in  which  the  pain  they 
suffer  is  so  great,  that  they  gnash  their  teeth  and  gnaw  their 
tongues.  But  notwithstanding  the  pain  which  is  endured  by 
the  wicked  in  hell  is  so  great,  and  is  to  continue  forever,  yet  they 
persist  in  hating  God,  and  become  more  sinful  and  miserable. 
Indeed  so  great  is  the  pain  endured  in  hell,  that  no  man  can 
describe  it,  or  conceive  of  it  as  it  really  is. 

Now  hear  a  description  of  the  earth.  After  heaven  and  hell 
were  made,  God  created  the  earth.  In  the  space  of  six  days, 
he  made  all  things  out  of  nothing,  continuing  himself  to  be 
immaterial.  The  sky  and  the  ground  were  made  by  his  word. 
Then  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  were  created  by  his  word, 
and  day  and  night  began  to  proceed.    At  his  command,  veg- 

*  Tlw  place  of  fiitare  happinets  described  in  the  Hindoo  sacred  books  is  represented 
as  abouuKlbgf  with  means  and  opportunity  lor  every  land  of  lenswd  indqigenoe.  Of  a 
heaven  of  holiness,  nothing  is  said. 
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etatioD  and  trees  began  to  grow.  In  the  same  manner,  fish  of 
every  kind  in  the  sea,  as  well  as  animals  on  the  land,  and  fowls 
in  the  skies,  were  created.  After  this,  God  made  one  man  and 
one  woman,  and  from  these  two  all  the  people  c»i  the  earth  are 
descended.     These  things  are  contained  in  the  sacred  book. 

The  name  of  this  man  was  Adam,  and  the  name  of  the 
woman  was  Eve.  They  were  both  created  holy,  and  God 
commanded  them  to  be  fruitful,  that  the  earth  might  be  filled 
with  inhabitants.  Before  the  first  man,  Adam,  and  his  ^nfe, 
Eve,  had  any  children,  they  both  became  sinners.  And  as 
their  dispositions  became  sinfiil,  so  the  dispositions  of  all  who 
have  descended  from  them  are  sinful ;  thus  all  men  of  every 
class  have  become  sinful.  When  mankind  became  sinful,  the 
displeasure  of  God  came  upon  them,  and  they  were  helpless 
and  unprotected.  They  were  not  able  to  deliver  themiselves, 
n(»r  was  there  in  their  hearts  any  desire  to  be  free  from  sin. 
What  then  followed  ?  Mankind  had  become  sinful ;  nothing 
sinful  can  dwell  in  heaven ;  the  angels  were  expelled  because 
they  sinned,  and  mankind  being  sinful,  could  not  be  adiiiitted 
into  that  holy  place.  It  has  already  been  related  how  liell  was 
prepared  for  the  jpunishment  of  wicked  beings.  Must  then  all 
mankind  go  to  hell,  and  there  live  forever,  the  enemies  of  God 
and  the  companions  of  apostate  angel?,  and  not  one  of  the  hu- 
man race  be  admitted  to  Heaven?  Such  was  not  the  will  of 
God.  This  was  far  different  firom  his  purpose.  When  people 
became  sinners,  God  in  mercy  made  known  a  way  for  their  de- 
liverance. But  what  way  could  there  be  for  the  salvation  of 
fisdlen  men  ?  Being  sinful,  they  could  make  no  atonement  for 
their  sin,  nor  could  they  give  a  ransom  for  their  deliverance. 
And  if  they  should  suffer  the  punishment  which  their  sins  de- 
served, they  must  be  miserable  forever  in  helL  But  it  was  not 
the  will  of  God  that  all  men  should  go  to  heU ;  and  as  the  pun- 
ishment which  sin  deserved  could  not  be  remitted  without  suf- 
fering, (or  as  he  could  not  forgive  sin  without  showing  his  dis- 
pleasure against  it,)  God  was  pleased  to  give  his  beloved  Son  to 
suffer  the  punishment  which  men  deserved  for  their  sins. 

Do  you  ask  who  is  the  Son  of  God  ?  Know  then  that  in  the 
Deity  there  are  three,  viz.,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  holy 
Spirit.  The  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  God ;  and  they  are  equal  in  every  perfection.  Never- 
theless there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  there  is  one  undivided 
God.  God  the  Son  has  also  another  name,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
he  determined  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men, 
that  they  might  be  saved.  To  save  pec^le  from  going  to  hell, 
he  assumed  a  human  body,  and  becommg  thus  incarnate  among 
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mea,  he  made  an  atonement  for  their  ans.  The  design  of 
Christ  in  suflering  for  the  sins  of  all  men  was,  that  their  sins 
might  be  pardoned,  and  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins  be 
suffered. 

It  was  foretold  by  God  through  his  prophets,  that  Jesus 
Christ  would  become  incarnate,  and  coming  into  the  world  at 
a  certain  time  become  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  It  was  ako 
foretold,  that  he  would  instruct  the  people,  and  perform  mimdes 
among  them,  and  that  to  save  the  world,  he  would  suffer  the 
punishment  due  to  the  sons  of  men  in  his  own  body.  And 
people  were  commanded  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  believe  on 
this  Savior  who  was  to  come.  In  this  manner,  mankind  were 
placed  in  a  state  of  trial.  Before  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
many  people,  hearing  these  things,  believed ;  and  repenting  of 
their  sins,  obtained  forgiveness ;  and  dying  happily,  went  to  en- 
joy the  everlasting  happiness  of  heaven. 

At  the  time  foretold,  Christ  the  Saviour  came  into  the  world. 
As  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets,  he  was  born  of  a  virgin 
in  the  country  of  Judea.  When  he  was  about  thirty  years  old, 
he  began  publicly  to  instruct  the  people,  and  to  perform  mira- 
cles. At  his  command,  the  blind  received  their  sight,  the  dumb 
became  able  to  speak,  the  deaf  received  the  power  of  hearing, 
those  afSicted  with  evil  spirits  were  healed,  the  lame  were  cured, 
the  sick  were  restored  to  health,  and  the  dead  were  mised  to 
life. 

While  Christ  was  teaching  the  people,  and  working  miracles 
among  them,  he  told  his  disciples  thus  ;  "  I  will  give  my  life 
for  the  salvation  of  the  worid,  and  after  three  days  I  shall  rise 
again.  My  life  I  give  of  my  own  will,  I  have  power  to  lay 
down  my  life,  and  power  to  take  it  again." 

In  this  manner,  Christ  became  a  substitute  for  mankind,  and 
took  the  punishment  due  for  sins  on  himaelf  In  suffering  the 
punishment  which  their  sins  deserved,  he  gave  up  his  own  life. 
As  he  had  foretold,  so  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third 
day  ;  and  then  for  the  space  of  forty  days  he  remained  among 
his  own  people  and  instructed  them. 

Then  Jesus  Christ  commanded  his  disciples,  thus ;  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  worLI  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He 
that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall 
be  damned."  And  when  he  had  said  this,  in  the  view  of  his 
disciples,  he  ascended  to  Heaven. 

While  Christ  was  incarnate,  many  people  believed  on  him ; 
and  repenting  of  their  sins,  obtained  forgiveness,  and  are  now 
enjoying  happiness  in  heaven.  After  Chpst  ascended  to  heav- 
en, his  disciples  went  into  many  countries  and  preached  the 
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way  of  salvatioD.  And  many  hearing  them^  believed ;  and 
repenting  of  their  rins,  they  obtained  the  favor  of  God  and  the 
happiness  of  Heaven. 

iNow  be  assured,  that  there  is  no  other  Saviour  of  the  world  ex- 
cept Jesus  Christ,  and  there  is  no  other  atonement  for  sin  ex- 
cept what  he  made.  Before  Christ  came  into  the  world,  many 
people,  without  witnessing  his  incarnation,  or  the  miracles  he 
did,  yet  believed  the  declaration  of  God,  and  were  saved.  It  ia 
now  almost  two  thousand  years  since  Christ  came,  and  during 
this,  time,  multitudes  of  people,  without  seeing  him  or  his  mira- 
cles, yet  hearing  the  way  of  salvation  through  him,  have  be- 
lieved, and  repenting  of  their  sins,  have  obtained  the  happiness 
of  heaven.  And  in  the  sacred  books  it  is  written,  "  Blessed  are 
they  who,  not  having  seen,  have  yet  believed."  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  the  present  time,  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  people,  repenting  of  their  sins,  and  exercising  faith  in 
Christ,  have  become  free  from  sin  and  died  in  peace.  These 
persons  are  now,  and  will  forever,  be  enjoying  the  happiness  of 
Heaven.  But  many  others,  who  would  neither  repent  nor  be- 
lieve, did  not  obtain  the  favor  of  God,  and  at  death  they  went 
to  hell,  there  to  be  forever  in  misery  with  the  fallen  angels. 
Such  ia  a  brief  description  of  the  world  until  the  present  time. 

And  how  will  it  be  hereafter  ?  Know  then,  that  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  preached  in  all  countries.  All  other  \ 
kinds  of  religion  will  be  abandoned  and  rejected,  and  Christian- 
ity, having  spread  over  every  country,  will  be  the  religion  of  the 
whole  world.  At  the  present  time  the  religion  of  Christ  is 
preached  in  many  countries,  and  in  these  places  the  worship  of 
idols  and  such  like  felse  systems  of  religion  have  ceased.  So 
in  all  countries,  the  religion  of  Christ  will  be  preached,  and 
there  will  be  no  religion  besides  Christianity  ;  for  this  is  the  on- 
ly religion  which  bad  been  established  by  God.  When  the  re- 
I^on  of  Christ  shall  have  spread  over  all  countries  and  contin- 
ued for  a  long  time,  then  the  end  of  the  world  will  come.  God 
will  then  judge  all  nations.  All  who  have  lived  on  the  earth 
eince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  shall  be  restored  to  life. 
They  who  have  been  truly  pious  will  be  raised  to  obtain  ever- 
lasting happiness,  and  their  spirits  and  bodies  being  again  uni- 
ted, they  will  go  to  heaven  there  to  be  forever  happy.  But  all 
who  continued  in  sin  through  life  will  be  raised  to  shame  and 
everlasting  misery,^  and  their  bodies  and  spirits  being  again 
united,  they  will  go  to  hell,  there  to  suffer  eternal  misery. 
When  God  shall  have  judged  the  people,  the  earth  will  be 
burned  up,  and  this  will  be  the  end  oi  it  But  heaven  and  hell 
will  continue  forever.    Of  these,  there  will  be  no  end. 

The  present  life  is  given  to  men  for  ^  Ume  of  trial,    Each 
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individual  has  only  this  one*  birth.  They  who  are  pcepered 
for  heaven  at  the  time  of  death,  as  soon  as  they  die  will  go  to 
heaven,  a nd  there  be  eternally  happy.  Noother  birth  is  allowed 
to  them.  And  they  who  are  sinful  at  the  time  of  death,  as  soon 
as  they  die  will  go  to  hell,  and  there  be  forever  miserable.  No 
other  birth  will  be  allowed  to  them.  Thus,  if  a  man  through 
indolence  does  not  sow  his  field  when  the  rainy  season  b^ns, 
the  rain  is  not  delayed  on  his  account  The  time  of  sowing 
does  not  wait  for  him,  nor  will  it  come  to  him  afterwards.  So 
the  man  who  does  not  forsake  his  sins  and  obtain  the  mercy  of 
God  in  this  life,  will  find  no  time  to  do  it  afterwards.  Death 
will  not  wait  for  him,  and  after  death  there  will  be  no  opportu- 
nity for  him  to  prepare  for  heaven.  As  every  man  is  when  he 
dies,  so  he  must  be  forever.  He  who  is  holy  when  he  dies,  wiU 
be  forever  holy  and  happy ;  and  he  who  is  sinful  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  will  be  forever  sinful  and  miserable  ;  for  so  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  sacred  boolc  For  this  reason,  all  people  should  im- 
mediately prepare  for  death  and  happiness,  and  the  man  who 
delays  doing  this,  is  in  a  most  fearful  and  dangerous  state. 

O  all  people !  God  is  now  giving  you  time,  and  he  says  "  now 
is  the  time,  and  now  is  the  day  for  you  to  obtain  salvation  ;  to 
day  if  you  will  hear,  do  not  harden  your  hearts.'^  The  mercy 
of  God  towards  sinful  men  was  so  great,  that  he  gave  his  be- 
loved son  Jesus  Christ  to  suffer  the  punishment  deserved  for 
your  sins.  The  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God,  was  so  great 
towards  you  and  all  people,  that  be^coming  incarnate,  he  suf- 
fered in  his  own  body  the  punishment  which  your  sin  deserved. 
If  then  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  was  so  great  towards  you,  ought 
vou  not  to  love  him  and  to  believe  in  him  ?  The  way  to 
heaven  has  been  made  so  clear  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  every  man 
who  truly  repents  of  his  sins,  believes  in  Chrbt,  and  practises 
bis  religion,  may  obtain  salvation.  But  all  who  wiU  not  do 
thus,  shall  be  destroyed. 

O  Almighty  God,  thou  art  the  Lord  of  the  three  worlds. 
All  people  ought  to  fear  thee  and  to  worship  thee  only,  and 
they  ought  to  serve  thee,  for  thou  art  worthy.  But  we  are  in 
danger  of  suffering  the  misery  of  bell  for  our  sins.  Do  thou 
have  mercy  on  us.  Cause  us  to  know  our  sins,  and  to  find 
find  understand  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ  May  the 
things  we  have  heard,  deeply  affect  our  hearts.  May  we  have 
true  repentance  for  our  sins,  and  genuine  fiiith  in  Christ 
Cause  us  to  walk  in  thy  way,  that  our  sins  may  be  pardoned 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  that  we  may  be  made 
holy.     Amen. 

•  The  HindoM  bdimre  ia  the  InBMgralkworndt  allw  dMir  nd  «hM 
IsQnite  muober  of  births  |s  allotted  to  each  penon. 
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christians. 

Beloved  Brethren, 

Dr.  Watts  may  be  numbered  araong  the  brightest  lights, 
that  have  ever  beamed  upon  our  dreary  world ;  the  loveliesi 
fl^r  in  the  whole  constellation  of  his  age.  What  myriads  have 
nqoiced,  and  are  still  rejoicing,  in  his  light  I  On  his  wings, 
what  multitudes  have  been  wafted  to  glory  !  -Among  all  &e 
uninspired,  he  is  first  in  sacred  song.  Though  many  othen 
have  sung  well,  he  has  greatly  excelled  them  all.  Who  has 
come  half  so  near  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  originals,  as  this 
heaven-anointed  bard  1  He  has  composed  more  sacred  lyrics 
of  first  rate  excellence,  than  all  his  fellows.  The  whole  band 
besides,  have  not  produced  so  many  touching,  melting,  thrilling, 
divine  songs,  as  have  flowed  from  hu  single  pen. 

And  now,  my  Christian  friends,  are  you  willing,  that  these 
seraphic  strains — these  inestimable  treasures,  should  go  down 
to  the  dust  of  oblivion  ? — that  they  should  be  lost  to  the  sanctu- 
ary 1 — ^lost  to  every  age  that  is  yet  to  come  ?-^that  they  should 
no  more  rouse  and  animate  to  arms  and  victory,  ''  the  sacra- 
mental host  of  God's  elect  ?"  Add  to  your  psalmody  as  many 
spiritual  songs  as  you  please ;  but  do  not  rob  the  sanctuary  cS  a 
single  verse  of  Watts,  that  has  been  hailed  and  consecrated  by 
seven  generations. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  poetry  of  Watts  is  exceeding- 
ly various  in  point  of  excellence ;  that  some  parts  are  as  low  as 
others  are  exalted ;  that  a  number  of  his  stanzas  are  unfit  to  be 
sung ;  that  it  must  really  be  a  kindness  to  omit  them ;  thai 
many  others  are  indifierent,  and  may  be  omitted  without  ma- 
terial injury.  Take  heed,  brethren,  I  beseech  you,  how  you 
listen  to  such  suggestions.  The  more  specious  they  seem,  the 
more  dangerous  you  may  find  them.  You  may  indeed  feel, 
as  perhaps  most  of  his  admirers  do,  that  he  has  imperfections, 
which  you  would  willingly  spare,  especially,  to  give  place  to 
sweeter,  nobler  strains.  But  can  you  suppose,  that  any  one 
will  make  omissions  and  additions  exactly  or  nearly  according 
to  your  views  and  taste  1  This  would  be  to  expect  what  sure- 
ly you  can  never  realize. 

"  Tis  with  oor  jadgeinenti,  as  our  watehet ;  none 
Go  jaft  alike ;  yet  each  belleTea  hta  own." 


I  must  indeed  acknowledge,  that  in  my  most  admired  au- 
thor, are  hundreds  of  verses,  which  I  would  readily  part  with* 
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But  can  you  suppose,  that  I  would  trust  any  persoo  to  cross 
and  blot  for  me?  Not  a  verse  ]  not  a  line.  It  might  be  my 
favorite — my  choice  jewel. 

Though  my  taste  may  not  be  better  than  another's,  yet  it  is 

Erobably  different  from  all ;  and  for  myself,  it  must  be  better* 
lost  heartily  do  I  concede  to  others,  what  I  claim  for  myself) 
the  right  and  duty  of  using  their  own  judgement  and  ta£<e,  for 
their  own  edificaiion.  You  can  certainly  best  judge,  what 
pleases  and  edifies  you  ;  and  it  is  at  once  your  right  and  your 
duty,  to  endeavor  to  be  edified  and  carried  forward  to  heaven 
as  fast  as  possible.  Are  the  versions  of  Tate  and  Brady  most 
edifying  to  you  ?  Be  it  so.  By  all  means,  use  them ;  and  lei 
them  comfort  and  animate  you  to  the  utmost,  imtil  you  are 
prepared  for  nobler  strains.  If  you  are  better  pleased  with 
Watts,  hold  him  fast ;  and  let  no  man  attempt  to  abridge  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  you  free. 

Can  we  suppose,  that  the  time  is  come,  when  Watts's  book, 
<is  a  whole,  should  be  excluded  from  our  churches  ?  Even  if 
there  are  parts  which  should  be  discarded,  who  shall  undertake 
to  expunge  them  ?  What  one  would  reject,  another  might 
approve,  and  a  third,  admire.  Different  persons  might  con- 
demn or  approve  for  very  different  reasons,  relating  to  senti- 
ment, subject,  metre,  6cc.  Persons  often  reject,  for  reasons  that 
ought  to  excite  their  approbation.  Is  there  the  least  probability, 
that  any  abridgment  of  Watts  can  be  so  generally  acceptable, 
or  so  useful,  as  the  whole  1  The  experiment  has  been  tried 
again  and  again.  In  making  this  experiment,  perhaps  no  one 
has  come  nearer  success  than  the  judicious  and  much  lamented 
Worcester.  He  supposed  "  tliat  Watts's  book  might  be  very 
considerably  abridged  without  detriment."  Such  an  abridg- 
ment  he  attempted  ^'with  a  cautious  and  trembling  hand," 
and,  as  he  hoped,  "  in  a  manner  not  to  offend  the  pious  and 

{'udicious  admirers  of  that  venemted  psalmist."  And  surely  he 
lad  some  reason  thus  to  hope.  He  was  much  encouraged  in 
his  enterprise.  In  this  cause,  my  mite  of  influence  was  freely 
afrcH*ded.  I  was  convinced,  that  Watts's  book  had  numerous 
imperfections.  I  doubted  not,  that  my  most  respected  friend 
would  judge  of  them,  much  as  I  did — ^that  he  would  retain  the 
good,  and  cast  away  the  undeserving — that  of  course,  I  should 
be  satisfied  and  pleased  with  his  omissions  and  improvements. 
Alas !  how  hasty  and  unfounded  was  my  decision !  How 
grievous  was  my  disappointment,  to  find  that  he  had  omitted  a 
great  number  of  psalms  and  hynms  and  verses,  that  I  had  con- 
sidered among  the  most  excellent !  It  is  this  disappointment, 
this  painful  experience,  brethren,  that  now  constrains  me  to  lift 
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raf  warning  voice,  if  so  be,  that  it  may  prove  a  word  in  season 
to  some  of  you.  Others  were  still  more  dissatisfied,  than  I. 
To  be  dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of  one  I  so  loved  and 
esteemed — a  perfcM'mance  that  had  cost  him  so  much  solemn 
and  arduous  labor — a  performance,  to  which,  I  had  lent  my 
most  cordial  encouragement — this  was  difficult  in  the  extreme. 
Many  others,  who  had  not  such  cmmteracting  motives,  were 
much  more  dissatisfied  than  I.  He  did  give  offence.  How* 
evet  undesigned  and  unsuspected  by  himself,  he  did  give  of- 
fence to  many  of  the  most  ^'  ardent  admirers  of  that  venerated 
psalmist"  Like  a  good  man,  however,  he  retraced  his  erring 
steps,  and  restored  every  ejected  portion  to  its  place,  like  bone  to 
his  bone,  at  the  resurrection.  He  published  an  edition  of  Watts 
entire,  with  Select  Hymns.  &c.,  a  work  which  has  proved,  and 
still  continues,  highly  acceptable  to  a  latge  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  There  is  no  probability  that  his  Christian 
Psalmody*  will  receive  the  honor  of  another  edition. 

To  a  part  of  Watts'  lyrics,  it  has  been  objected,  that  they  do 
not  comport  with  the  grand  design  of  sacred  song, — that  some 
are  too  terrific,  and  others  too  plaintive.  But  what  is  the  design 
of  sacred  song  ?  Is  it  merely  to  give  thanks  to  God ;  to  cele- 
brate his  glorious  acts ;  to  shout  forth  his  praises ;  to  excite  and 
express  our  holy,  and  grateful  and  gladsome  emotions  ?  Such 
is  unquestionably  the  design  of  all  the  music  and  all  the  poe- 
try of  heaven ;  and  such,  too,  is  the  character  of  many  a  song* 
of  spiritual  conquerors  on  earth,  proceeding  from  victory  to  vic- 
tory, overcoming  their  enemies  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  But 
is  this  ail  ?  Dear  fellow  pilgrim,  is  this  all  7  Are  there  no 
mournful  dirges,  no  notes  of  penitential  anguish,  no  pungent 
strakis  of  godly  sorrow,  to  be  poured  forth  from  contrite  hearts 
in  this  vale  of  tears  ?  Are  not  some  of  the  most  affecting  strains 
of  the  inspired  psalms  adapted  and  designed  for  this  very  object? 
To  say,  that  all  sacred  music  and  poetry  must  be  on  the  cheer- 
ful key — what  is  this,  but  to  pretend,  that  we  are  wiser  than 
the  Bible? — wiser  than  its  Author  ? 

And  by  what  authority  can  it  be  said,  that  sacred  song  must 
never  be  terrific  ?  Upon  the  wicked^  God  shall  reign  snares, 
fire  and  brimstone^  and  a  horrible  tempest.  This  shall  be 
the  portion  of  his  cupA 

These  thoughts,  and  such  an  i,hes«,  were  inspired  by  God 
himself,  and  aiddressed  to  the  chief  musician,  and  left  for  suc- 
ceeding agea  on  purpose  to  be  sung.  Shall  Watts  be  condemn- 
ed for  adopting  the  very  thoughts,  and  as  far  as  possible,  imi- 
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tating  the  very  words,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  taught  for  this 
object  ?  Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  should  we  not  en- 
deavor, by  all  proper  means,  to  persuade  men  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  1  Is  not  sacred  psalmody  among  the  means, 
consecrated  to  this  end  1  Should  not  the  thunders  q(  Snai, 
and  the  more  awful  vengeance  of  Calvary  de^Hsed,  be  render- 
ed, if  possible,  more  dreadful  still  in  the  ears  of  the  wicked,  hy 
the  aid  of  poetry  and  music  1  Was  not  Moses  inspired  to 
write  and  leave  for  the  children  of  Israel,  a  most  solemn  and 
awful  song  for  thi  ^  very  purpose  T  And  are  not  many  of  the 
inspired  strains  of  David,  Asaph,  6cc.  on  the  same  key,  and 
adapted  to  the  same  end  7 

You  may  possibly  hear  it  objected,  that  many  of  Watts'  hymns 
are  too  much  like  sermons,  or  parts  of  sermons  ;  and  that  when 
sung,  the  exercise  ap()ears  too  much  like  preaching.  In  a  recent 
and  much  admired  publication,  is  the  following  remark,  "Modem 
hymns  are  not  lyrical,  but  didactic.  They  only  preach  in 
rhyme  ;  and  thus  they  reach  the  head,  but  not  the  heart."  If 
being  didactic  is  a  iault,  no  doubt  our  favorite  poet  is  in  this  re- 
spect the  most  faulty  of  all  the  holy  band.  Would  not  ev^ 
one  of  his  hymns  be  ready  to  stand  up  as  a  swift  viitness 
against  him  ?  ,  But  must  not  the  whole  book  of  psalms  &11  un- 
der the  same  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  ? — or  rather 
the  Author  of  those  divine  compositions?  Was  not  every  one 
of  the  whole  one  hundred  and  fifty  given  by  inspimtion  of  God? 
Is  not  every  one  profitable,  not  merely  for  the  high  purposes  of 
devotion,  but  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instmC' 
tion  in  righteousness  ?  Is  it  not,  then,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guishing glories  of  Watts,  that  bis  lyrics  are  in  this  respect  so 
*  much  like  the  lyrics  of  the  Bible,  that  they  do  so  beam  and 
blaze  forth  with  divine  and  eternal  truth  ? 

And  now,  my  brethren,  let  me  inquire,  Can  you  approve  of 
blind  worship  ?  Can  you  believe,  that  "  ignorance  is  the  mo- 
ther of  devotion  ?"  Do  you  desire  any  devotion  on  earth,  but 
that  which  is  prompted  by  the  truth  an(l  Spirit  of  God  1  Do 
you  expect  or  desire  any  other  in  heaven  ? 

Faitlifully  weigh  the  lyrics  of  Watts  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  supposed  faults  against  the  real  excellencies. 
Do  you  not  find  the  contents  of  one  scale  lighter  than  air ;  and 
of  the  other  more  weighty  than  the  sc^d  gdd  7 

But  some  one  may  possibly  inquire,  "  Shall  Watts'  psalmody 
never  be  abridged  for  public  worship  ?''  I  answer.  Yes.  And 
may  the  Lord  hasten  the  day,  when  such  a  measure  shall  be 

*Oent  xnii. 
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expedient.  ''  O  (MXisummation,  devoutly  to  be  wished  ?"  But  I 
fear,  that  neither  we,  nor  our  children  will  live,  to  see  the  day. 
It  will  be,  when  a  greater  lyric  poet  than  Watts  shall  arise ;  one 
who  shall  as  much  excel  him,  as  he  excels  others — when  God 
shall  bless  the  world  with  a  sweeter,  nobler  psalm ist^  than  ever 
yet  sung  on  earth.  For  the  perfection'  of  his  praise  and  the 
glory  of  his  name,  the  Lord  will  doubtless  raise  up  to  his  peo- 
ple such  a  bard,  before  the  Millennium  is  far  advanced.  Per- 
haps he  will  be  sent  before,  as  the  harbinger  and  hastener  of 
that  blessed  day.  Will  not  his  coming  be  hailed  in  heaven  1 
Will  not  he,  who  has  so  long  been  acknowledged  first  in  holy 
song,  then  rejoice  to  take  the  second  place  ? — rejoice  to  see  many 
of  his  compositions  giving  way  to  strains  more  magnificent  and 
charming  ?  Will  not  a  new  string  then  be  added  to  his  immor- 
tal haqp — that  harp,  which  God^s  own  hand  has  formed  and 
tuned,  which  shall  sound  sweeter  and  sweeter,  louder  and  loud- 
er, to  all  eternity  ? 

Let  me  again  entreat  you,  beloved,  not  to  be  in  haste  to  give 
lip  the  enrapturing  strains  of  this  Heaven-taught  bard.  Your 
danger  here  may  be  much  greater,  than  you  suspect.  In  this 
age  of  new  and  excellent  things,  some  new  collection  may  be 
put  into  your  hands  for  examination.  Its  claims  may  be  urged 
upon  you  with  tender  and  solemn  importunity.  It  may  con- 
tain real  excellencies — striking,  glowing,  heavenly  and  heaven- 
inspiring  charms.  These  you  may  see  and  feel.  But  the  su- 
perior excellencies  of  Watts,  that  are  omitted,  you  do  not  con- 
sider. For  the  time,  the  question  before  you  seems  to  be, 
between  great  worth  on  the  one  side,  and  nothing  on  the  other. 
With  much  confidence  and  joy,  you  make  the  decision.  The 
new  Psalmody  is  adopted  ;  and  Watts  as  a  whole  is  dismissed. 
You  have  now  but  the  remnant  of  that  most  gifted  bard — but 
the  scattered,  mutilated  members  of  that  fair  body,  on  which 
you  had  gazed  with  so  much  delight.  But  still  you  do  not  feel 
— do  not  mistrust  your  loss.  You  exult  in  your  new  treasures, 
and  boast  of  your  sparkling  riches.  For  months,  and  possibly 
for  years,  you  contidue  pleased.  But  at  length,  having  become 
satisfied  with  the  new  wine,  you  desire  the  old,  the  good  old 
wine  of  Watts.  Your  heart  oow  says,  The  old  is  better.  You 
search  for  a  favorite  hymn,  but  it  is  not  in  your  book ;  for  a 
eecond,  but  in  vain.  You  succeed  in  finding  a  third,  at  least, 
in  finding  parts  of  it.  Your  heart  gladdens  at  the  sight.  But 
soon  your  gladness  is  dashed  with  gloom.  These  parts  seem 
like  the  surviving  members  of  a  beloved  family,  weeping  over 
the  graves  of  their  relatives.     You  cannot  but  mourn  with 
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Ihem.    Mourn  and  weep  you  may  ;  but  you  cannot  recall  to 
the  sanctuary,  your  beloved  exile. 

Take  heed,  breUireo,  bow  you  mingle  for  yourselves  a  cup  so 
bitter,  so  injurious.  Add  aa  many  songs  as  you  please,  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  do  not  spare  a  consecrated  line 
of  Watts,  until  a  greater  than  he,  shall  give  you  a  better  version 
of  the  psalms,  and  hymns  in  proportion  of  superior  claims. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

Joseph  EMEBfiON. 

Bostmj  Aug.  1, 1832. 
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Church  Psalmody  :  A  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
adapted  to  Public  Worship  ;  selected  from  Dr.  Watts 
and  other  authors.  Boston :  Perkins  and  Mamn,  1S31. 
pp.  576. 

The  singing  of  psalms  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  is  unques- 
tionably a  divine  institution,  and  is  adapted  to  assist  devotion 
in  an  equal  degree  with  any  of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  design  of  music,  however,  as  a  part  of  religious  worship, 
seems,  in  general,  not  to  be  well  understooc* ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, as  well  as  others,  its  characteristic  effects  are  not  generally 
realized. 

The  great  majority  in  our  worshipping  assemblies  seem  lo 
look  upon  the  singing  as  a  kind  of  interlude,  dropped  in  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  service,  to  afford  the  minister  and  the 
congregation  a  necessary  respite  during  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
ercises ;  as  if  they  were  liable,  witliout  some  such  agreeable  in- 
terruption, to  become  dull  and  burdensome.  The  evident  re- 
laxation upon  the  features  and  general  posture  of  an  assembly ; 
nay  the  degree  of  confusion  and  even  of  levity  which  can  be 
tolerated  in  the  house,  while  the  choir  is  performing  the  psalm, 
are  melancholy  indications,  that  this  most  exalted  and  impres- 
sive exercise  of  devotion  and  praise  is  by  multitudes  regarded 
as  merely  a  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  c}anbal.  If  a  garment 
is  to  be  adjusted,  or  a  foot  stove  to  be  shoved  across  the  pew ;  if. 
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in* winter,  the  fire  is  to  be  replenished,  or,  in  summer,  a  window 
raised,  or  a  boy  sent  out  to  close  a  blind ;  these  movements  are 
all  conscientiously  reserved  to  be  effected  in  the  time  of  singing. 
And  we  have  observed  sometimes,  to  our  astonishment  and 
grief,  that  the  people  are  countenanced  in  these  improprieties 
even  by  tlie  minister  himself,  who  takes  the  same  opportunity 
to  attend  to  his  own  private  affairs ;  to  look  over  his  sermon,  to 
revolutionize  the  pulpit,  to  thwack  the  great  Bible  upon  the 
cushion,  and  finally,  towards  the  close  of  singing,  to  clear  away 
most  effectually  every  obstacle  from  his  speaking  organs.  Such 
behavior  cannot  but  excite  disgust ;  for  it  is  indecent  and  pitiful 
in  the  extreme.  What  would  be  thought  of  that  Christian  as- 
sembly where  a  contribution  should  be  taken  up  in  time  of 
prayer  ?  Yet  sometimes  the  last  singing  is  profaned  in  this 
manner. 

But  although  this  depravation  of  the  public  taste  in  regard  to 
sacred  psalmody  is  so  easily  pointed  out  and  condemned,  it  is 
not  so  easily  remedied.  No  attempts  which  have  been  hitherto 
made  for  this  end  have  been  crowned  with  any  important  suc- 
cess ;  and  we  have  sometimes  feared  that  there  are  causes  or 
circumstances  affecting  the  case,  whose  existence  has  not  been 
discovered,  or  whose  operation  is  not  well  understood. 

Much  improvement  might  doubtless  be  made  in  our  psalmody, 
if  all  Christians  could  come  to  feel  its  real  importance,  and  could 
be  induced  to  bestow  that  attention  upon  it  which  it  deserves. 
A  fatal  impression  seems  to  rest  on  the  minds  of  most  professing 
Christians,  and  even  of  some  ministers,  that  they  have  neither 
the  ability  or  the  right  to  understand,  or  meddle  with  the  music 
of  the  sanctuary,  because  they  have  never  learned  to  sing. 
Consequently  they  hold  themselves  excused  from  any  particu- 
lar responsibility  in  relation  to  it.  Others,  in  a  few  instances, 
have  inclined  to  the  opposite  error.  Because  they  have  once 
paid  some  attention  to  singing,  they  feel  no  diffidence  whatever 
in  their  own  ideas  respecting  the  art  itself,  or  the  best  method  of 
rendering  it  subservient  to  devotion ;  and  if  their  ideas  happen 
to  be  peculiar,  they  may  be  emboldened  to  put  a  rude  and  dan- 
gerous hand  to  the  work  of  improvement.  We  are  not  of  the 
number  who  insist  that  men  must  be  connoisseurs  or  amateurs, 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgement  in  these  matters.  Enlight- 
ened common  sense,  influenced  by  good  taste  and  piety,  is  all 
that  is  absolutely  requisite.  But  at  the  same  time  we  do  insist 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  people  at  large,  has  never  yet 
been  sufllciently  enlightened  on  the  subject.  Even  connoisseurs 
and  amateurs  are  firequently,  almost  as  ignorant  as  others,  of  the 
peculiar  genius  of  church  psalmody ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
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the  part  they  take  in  its  performaiice  inflicts  a  most  serious  in- 
jury upon  it. 

Ad  expedient  has  been  resorted  to  in  some  places,  with  a 
view  more  deeply  to  intere^l  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the 
exercise,  which  we  cannot  pa-ss  unnoticed,  because  we  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  one  of  very  questionable  utility.  We  refer  to 
what  is  known  by  the  name  of  congregational  singing ;  where 
all  the  assembly  are  encouraged  to  join  in  the  performance.  We 
are  aware,  that  those  by  whose  instrumentality  this  custom  has 
been  introduced,  are  for  the  most  part  religious  people,  and  that 
they  are  influenced  in  this  matter  by  the  most  laudable  inten- 
tions. We  honor  them,  moreover,  as  characters  whose  stand- 
ing in  the  community  must  and  ought  to  give  great  weight  to 
their  example  and  opinions.  But  from  these  very  considera- 
tions it  seems  of  the  more  importance  that  they  should  not  un- 
advisedly give  their  countenance  to  measures  aflecting  injuri- 
ously the  best  interests  of  the  churches. 

The  most  plausible  plea  for  congregational  singing  is,  that  it 
gives  every*  individual  in  the  assembly  an  opportunity  to  join  in 
this  delightful  duty.     But  this  argument  proceeds  on  a  false 
supposition,  viz.  that  a  person  is  unable  silently  to  unite  in  the 
singing  of  others,  with  the  same  devout  sensibility  as  when  he 
aids  in  the  performance  himself.     Unquestionably,  txery  one, 
who  is  capable  of  it,  finds  a  rational  saiisfnction  in  the  very  ex- 
ercise of  singing ;  and  when  alone,  his  feelings  may  often  be 
excited  or  soothed,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  melody  which  he 
makes  to  his  own  ear.     But  the  highest  efiecls  of  music  are 
never  experienced  in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  reli- 
gious worshipper,  whenever  his  soul  is  deeply  moved  with  pious 
emotion,  by  the  power  of  expressive  melody,  naturally  restiains 
his  voice,  and  even  his  breath,  to  listen.     Men  love  to  sing,  we 
know ;  but  there  is  more  weeping  among  hearers  than  sing- 
ers.    And  surely  no  pious  and  discerning  musician  needs  to  be 
told  that  his  voice  may  be  made  apparently  to  yield  its  most 
kindling  and  melting  strains,  while  his  heart  within  him  is  com- 
paratively unmoved.     Nay,  there  are  not  a  few  of  this  class, 
who  afiirm  that  the  vocal  performance  of  music  in  public  wor- 
ship, IB,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  an  impediment  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  highest  devotional  frames ;  and  that  those  who 
constitute  the  choir 'do,  in  this  particular,  make  a  personal  sacri- 
fice for  the  public  edification. 

Thus  much  we  have  felt  constrained  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
congregational  singing ;  because  we  regard  it  as  decidedly 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  church  psalmody  ;  and  be- 
cause we  have  long  been  not  unconcerned  spectatcvs  of  its  en* 
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croikcbipents,  in  the  disguise  of  a  friend,  upon  some  of  ihe  fair- 
est portions  of  the  American  churches.  There  is,  imhappily, 
aomelhing  in  its  aspect,  at  the  first  view,  adapted  to  impose  upon 
superficial  observers ;  and  if,  in  the  present  low  state  of  church 
music,  with  the  prevaihng  inattention  to  the  science  of  the  sub- 
ject, this  mode  should  be  zealously  recommended  for  general 
use,  and  sanctioned  by  a  few  influential  congregations,  it  might 
find  an  extensive  reception.  Such  an  event  we  do  most  sin- 
cerely deprecate ;  and  we  desire,  while  we  may  hope  to  be  can- 
didly heard,  to  caution  the  churches  against  it.  Let  the  church, 
having  once,  for  good  reasons,  dismi^^sed  this  imperfect  form  of 
psalmody  from  her  use,  be  satisfied  with  what  she  has  done, 
and  never  again  receive  it  into  favor ;  at  least  until  the  state  of 
society  shall  have  been  so  far  improved  as  to  render  this  sort  of 
performance  essentially  a  diflerent  thing  from  what  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. 

We  have  already  intimated,  that  the  existing  errors  and  abus- 
es in  the  psalmody  of  the  churches,  chiefly  proceed  from  popular 
igncH'ance  of  the  art  of  music  itself;  and  from  superficial  or 
perverted  notions  respecting  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
devotion  and  praise.  We  cannot,  therefore^  consider  the  way 
as  prepared  for  a  particular  examination  of  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  until  we  have  presented  our 
readers  with  a  brief,  but  distinct  analysis  of  these  first  principles. 

Soimd  is  the  principal  element  of  music.  Man  is  so  made, 
that  the  different  qualities  of  simple  sounds,  especially  when 
prolonged  so  as  to  excite  the  discriminating  notice  of  the  ear, 
will  awaken  various  corresponding  sentiments,  aflfections  and 
passions  in  the  soul.  Whoever  has  heard  the  roar  of  a  distant 
cataract,  or  listened  to  the  dying  peal  of  thunder,  has  felt  how 
those  inarticulate  sounds,  which  are  mellow  and  deep  and  long 
continued,  have  power  to  arrest  and  elevate  the  feelings,  and 
impress  them  with  awe  and  solenmity.  Whoever,  on  an  even- 
ing of  summer,  has  listened  to  the  '^  harp  of  the  winds,"  as  it 
sifted  from  the  gales  the  elemental  music  of  nature,  has  felt 
bow  sweet  and  delicate  sounds,  gradually  swelling  and  gradu- 
ally decaying,  can  draw  the  attention  away  from  the  common 
concerns  of  life,  quicken  sensibility,  stimulate  the  fancy,  insin- 
uate by  degrees  a  softer  train  of  ideas,  and  beguile  the  soul  into 
grief,  or  pity,  or  love.  Instrumental  music  has  often  been  known 
to  draw  tears  from  those  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
art,  nor  any  uncommon  relish  for  it.  The  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  supposed  that  music  could  alleviate  some  kinds  of  bodilv 
pain  ;■  and  certain  it  is  that  a  degree  of  mental  agony,  which 
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no  other  means  could  assuage,  has  someUmeB  yidded  xto  the 
witching  persuasion  of  music. 

But  those  sounds  which,  of  all  others,  gain  the  readiest  access 
to  the  human  heart,  are  produced  by  the  human  voice.  The 
superiority  of  the  voice  over  instrumental  music,  in  afiecting 
the  heart,  is  principally  owing  to  its  peculiar  expressiveness ;  in 
other  words,  its  capability  of  being  modulated  by  the  emotions 
of  the  singer.  Its  simple  notes,  without  the  assistance  of  words, 
when  flowing  from  a  heart  deeply  touched  with  emotion,  have 
an  immediate  effect  upon  the  hearer,  to  awaken  the  same  sen* 
sibility  ;  and  the  pathos  thus  awakened  is  much  deeper  than 
that  which  the  sounds  of  any  mere  instrument  have  power  to 
excite. 

But  some  auxiliary  is  necessary  to  give  to  sirajde  sounds  a 
definite  signification,  without  which  they  can  excite  only  in- 
definite or  general  emotions.  This  important  auxiliary  the 
voice  is  able  to  furnish,  by  bringing  appropriate  words  into  co- 
partnership with  its  impassioned  tones.  In  the  human  voice  it 
is,  that  music  has  been  "  married  to  immortal  veiBe  ;"  and  it  is 
by  virtue  of  such  a  union  that  vocal  music  acquires  that  char- 
act«r  of  expression,  by  which  it  makes  a  determinate  appeal  to 
our  feelings.  Not  that  the  poetry  which  is  sung  is  itself  the 
seat  of  musical  expression.  It  is  only  the  interpreter  of  it. 
The  poetry  it  is  true,  when  properly  read,  may,  of  itself,  excite 
feeling  in  the  hearer,  but  when  sung,  if  adapted  in  other  respects 
to  the  genius  of  melody,  it  excites  that  feeling  to  a  much  high- 
er pitch,  by  taking  to  its  aid  the  thrilling  and  charming  expres- 
sion of  musical  sounds. 

The  music  of  the  human  voice,  then,  possesses  two  great 
advantages  above  any  other  ;  first,  its  simple  tones  are  capaUe 
of  being  modulated  in  the  highest  degree  by  emotion ;  and  sec- 
ondly, it  can  explain  the  causes  and  character  of  its  emotions 
distinctly  to  the  understanding  ;  thus  constituting  the  most  per- 
fect medium,  ihrough  which  an  appeal  can  be  maide  to*  the  sen- 
sibilities of  man. 

Anotlier  important  principle  of  music  is  harmony.  The 
mind  is  agreeably  affected  by  the  unian  of  sWeet  sounds.  This 
union  may  be  more  or  less  perfect ;  or,  rather,  it  may  be  more 
or  less  striking  to  the  ear.  A  greater  degree  of  taste  and  dis- 
crimination is  requisite  in  the  hearer,  in  order  that  he  may  per- 
ceive and  enjoy  those  chords  which  are  commonly  called  the 
less  perfect,  than  is  necessary  to  the  full  eflfect  of  those  which 
are  more  palpable.  More  care  and  exactness  is  required  also 
in  the  execution.  And  as  simple  sounds  of  different  qualities 
produce  in  the  mind  effects  essentially  various ;  so  it  is  probaUe 
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the  different  musical  cbordd  are  severally  adapted  to  give  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  emotions  which  they  excite.  Harmony 
which  is  strong  and  bold  is  naturally  exhilarating  ;  while  that 
of  a  delicate  character  is  more  soothing  and  pathetic. 

Hence  in  composing  or  selecting  music  for  the  sanctuary, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  tunes  adapted,  in  this  respect, 
to  that  measure  of  cultivation  and  refinement  found  among  the 
great  mass  of  worshippers.  Bold  harmony,  Uke  a  glaring 
color,  appears  less  lovely  as  taste  becomes  more  refined ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  chaste  harmony  is  nearly  lost  on  minds  which 
are  entirely  uncultivated.  For  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  changes,  adopted  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  in  their  excellent  series  of  publications,  in  har- 
monizing anew  the  songs  of  the  temple,  though  real  and  valu- 
able improvements  in  the  judgement  of  amateurs  and  persons 
of  refinement,  may  have  a  tendency,  on  the  whole,  not  only  to 
embarrass  our  common  choirs  in  the  performance  of  church 
music,  but  also,  even  when  nicely  executed,  to  diminish  its 
popular  effect.  Taste  is  not  religion,  indeed ;  but  if  the  preach- 
er, in  order  most  effectually  to  impress  divine  truth,  must  regard 
the  taste  of  his  auditors  and  even  condescend  to  it  in  some 
measure,  so  must  the  musician,  whose  art  is  more  exclusively 
concerned  .with  the  imaginations  and  sensibiUlies  of  men. 

A  still  lower,  but  yet  an  indispensable  element  of  music  is 
rhythm.  Some  kind  of  regularity  in  the  measure  of  musical 
notes  being  marked  by  the  voice,  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  melody ;  and  the  effect  of  the  performance  is  very  much 
heightened  by  a  correspondence  between  the  rhythm  and  the 
otiier  characteristics  of  the  tune.  Quick  measures,  and  such 
as  are  regularly  unequal,  are  favorable  to  vivacity  ;  those  that 
are  slow  and  uniform,  to  gravity  and  solemnity. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  vocal  music 
has  a  most  fine  and  deUcate  structure.  It  is  evident  that  its 
genuine  attributes,  and  consequently  its  legitimate  effect^,  must 
be  greatly  impaired  by  that  kind  of  performance  which  is  com- 
mon in  our  churches  ;  and  that  neither  can  be  preserved  a  mo- 
ment amidst  the  jargon  of  congregational  singing.  It  is  like- 
wise clear  that  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  we  cannot 
experience  the  highest  effect  of  music,  without  uniting  in  it  with 
our  own  voices,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  Music  is  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  ear,  as  much  as  colors  are  to  the  eye ;  and  it 
is  quite  as  essential  to  the  highest  effect  of  a  beautiful  painting, 
that  we  should  add  some  touches  to  it  ourselves,  as  that  we 
should  contribute  some  strains  of  our  own  to  the  music  we  hear, 
in  order  to  heighten  its  effect  on  our  feelings.    This  mistake 
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appears  to  be  peculiar  to  refigious  mu^ic.  Why  do  we  never 
incline  to  add  our  voices  to  the  enchanting  tones  of  the  iBolian 
Harp  ?  Why  does  every  person  of  sensibility  choose  to  listen  in 
silence  to  the  strains  of  a  lovely  song  ?  Because  here  we  have 
no  theory  ;  we  follow  nature  :  and  here  the  sensibilities  that  are 
touched  are  never  dead  or  dull,  as,  too  often,  is  the  case  with 
those  of  piety.  Surely  there  is  a  silent  song  as  well  as  a  silent 
prayer ;  and  whenever  this  shall  he  fully  understood  and  be- 
lieved among  Christians,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  to 
see  sacred  psalmody  more  justly  appreciate  and  more  profitaUy 
employed. 

But  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  attainment  of  excellence 
in  church  psalmody  is  the  defect  of  a  lyrical  or  musical  character, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  in  use.  The  poet 
and  the  musician  have  considered  themselves  as  acting  each  inan 
exclusive  sphere ;  and  hence,  except  by  accident,  there  has  been 
none  of  that  nice  correspondence  in  the  spirit  and  method  of 
their  respective  compositions,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
genuine  psalmody.  For  psalmody  is  neither  poetry  nor  music, 
but  a  combination  of  both ;  in  which  the  words  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  music,  as  really  as  the  music  to  the  words. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which 
is  adapted  to  be  sung,  can  be  illustrated  only  by  a  reference  to 
the  elementary  principles  of  vocal  music.  The  first  of  these, 
according  to  the  analysis  above  presented,  is  the  melody  of  sim- 
ple sounds.  This  property  of  the  sounds  made  by  the  human 
voice  depends  on  their  being  prolonged  in  utterance,  with  a  pe- 
culiar conformation  of  the  vocal  organs.  We  need  not  describe 
this  conformation.  Every  skilful  performer  knows  what  it  is; 
and  every  person  knows,  that  some  particular  adju^^lment  of  the 
mouth  is  required  in  singing.  Poetry  then,  which  is  adapted 
to  be  sung,  must  be  composed  of  syllables  and  words  which  are 
capable  of  melodious  utterance.  They  must  be  such  as  can  be 
dwelt  upon  at  pleasure,  without  preventing  or  embarrassing 
that  conformation  of  the  organs  which  imparls  to  vocal  tones 
their  melodious  property.  The  singer  should  have  words, 
which  he  will  not  be  tempted  to  distort  in  order  to  display  the 
agreeable  qualities  of  his  voice,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  obliged 
to  pronounce  distinctly,  at  a  sacrifice  of  all  its  volume  and 
sweetness.  The  lyric  poet,  therefore,  must  be  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  melodious  and  unmelodious  words  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  must  limit  himself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  for- 
mer class :  the  other  portion  of  the  language,  being  regarded 
by  him  almost  as  though  it  were  not  in  existence.  It  will  be 
Been  that  bis  vocabulary  must  be  much  more  circumscribed  than 
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that  of  the  ordmary  poet  A  great  lyric  poet  in  the  Italian 
language — a  language  which;  in  comparison  with  the  English, 
is  '^  music  itself" — was  unable  to  make  use  of  more  than  six  or 
seven  thousand  words,  out  of  the  forty  four  thousand  which  the 
language  contains.  But  our  own  poets,  while,  in  writing  for 
music,  they  have  far  more  occasion  for  .a  select  diction,  seem 
hardly  to  have  exercised  any  particular  care  on  the  subject. 

Words  which  require,  in  pronunciation,  a  hissing  or  a  nasal 
sound,  and  such  as  contain  a  mute,  double  consonant,  or  even 
a  slender  vowel,  especially  if  two  or  more  of  these  elements 
concur  in  the  same  word,  are  generally  unfit  for  singing ;  and 
many  of  them  are  incapable  of  melodious  utterance.  Such  are 
the  words  spirit^  spake,  works,  sheaves,  v<Mt,  distant,  tongue, 
bliss,  blest,  opprest,  raggedy  error,  ling  ring,  neglect,  char- 
acler,  &c.  which  are  found  in  all  our  collections  of  psalms  and 
hymns.  It  is  doubtless  quite  impossible  for  the  poet  to  shun  all 
such  words  as  these ;  but  our  church  psalmody  would  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  now  is,  if  its  authors  had  well 
imderstood  this  principle,  and  paid  a  scrupulous  attention  to  it, 
ia  the  choice  of  words.  Then  singers  would  never  have  been 
required  to  break  their  jaws  to  such  lines  as  the  following : 

That  man  may  last,  bat  never  lives 
Who  much  leeeivea,  but  nothing  gives. 
Whom  none  can  lovoi  whom  none  can  thank. 
Creation's  blot,  creation's  blank. 

Hymn  159,  Dwigkt*$  Col, 

Our  life,  while  thon  preterv'st  that  life, 

A.  46,  Dwight. 

That  oft  selects  its  proudest  foes. 

H.  381,  VilUge  Hymns. 

That  must  be  but  a  troubled  stream  of  sound,  if  it  be  a  stream 
at  all,  which  falters  from  a  singer's  throat,  when  clogged  and 
convulsed  by  the  pronunciation  of  such  syllables  as  these.  It 
is  impossible  that  it  should  yield  a  single  tone  of  real  melody. 
Another  principle  of  music  is  rhythm  or  regular  accent.  If 
this  is  not  preserved  in  singing,  the  effect  of  the  melody  is  in  a 
great  measure  lost.  There  b  no  danger  that  poetry  will  be 
written  without  accent ;  but  what  is  required,  in  order  to  mu- 
mcal  adaptation,  is  a.  perfect  correspondence  between  the  accent 
of  the  words  and  the  rhythm  of  the  music  to  which  they  are 
sung.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  attaining  this,  were  it 
attentively  regarded  in  the  original  composition  of  hymns.  Ev- 
ery tyro  in  music  knows  that  tunes  are  divided  into  equal 
measures,  and  that  the  stress  of  voice  in  singing  falls  invariably 
upon  the  first  part  of  each  measure.    In  confinnity  with  this 
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principle,  many  tunes  are  constructed  with  a  long  note  and  a 
short  alternately,  or  with  one  bng  and  two  short.  Let  the 
composer  of  sacred  psalmody,  therefore,  observe  what  measures 
are  employed  in  common  psalm-tunes,  and  employ  such  feet 
only  as  will  correspond  with  them.  He  may  choose  fix>[n 
among  them  such  as  his  taste  prefers,  or  such  as  are  most  suita- 
ble to  his  subject ;  but,  having  made  his  choice,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  adhere  to  it  uniformly,  through  all  the  stanzas 
of  the  same  hymn.  A  promiscuous  jumble  of  feet,  though  it 
may  be  consistent  with  the  melody  of  verse,  and  therefore  be 
found  in  good  poetry,  is  totally  inconsistent  with  musical  adap- 
tation, because  incompatible  with  the  regular  rhythm  of  vocal 
melody.  And,  as  the  same  tune  must  i3e  sung  to  several  stan- 
zas, it  will  be  in  vain  that  the  musical  composer,  or  the  chorister 
may  have  hit  upon  a  tolerable  correspondence  between  the 
music  and  the  poetry,  in  the  first  verse,  if  the  structure  of  the 
hymn,  in  respect  to  accent,  is  not  regular  throughout. 

The  measure  mosl  commonly  employed  in  sacred  poetry  is 
the  Iambic,  consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long  syllable.  But  a 
very  frequent  irregularity  is  occasioned  by  the  intermixture  of 
the  Trochaic  foot,  consisting  of  a  long  and  a  short  syllable ; 
which,  being  prefixed  to  an  Iambus,  has  an  effect  like  the 
Dactyls  of  Latin  Hexameter.  This  more  coounonly  occurs  in 
the  beginning  of  the  line,  and  generally  in  the  first  line  of  the 
stanza ;  as  in  the  following. 

Lord  %n  thi  m&mXng  thSu  gh&lt  hear 
My  voice  ftscendlng  high ; 
To  Ui6e  will  I  dir«ct  my  pctyer, 
T5  thee  lift  ap  mine  fiye. 

It  is  often  found,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  other  lines,  and 
sometimes,  after  a  pause,  in  the  middle  of  a  Une.  There  is  an 
example  of  each  kind  in  the  following  stanza. 

Awake,  my  soul,  strfiteh  dTSry  nenre, 
And  preas  with  vigor  on ; 
A  heavenly  race  demanda  thy  ceali 
And  &n  Immortal  crown. 

To  correspond  with  the  prevailing  rhythm  of  poetry,  psalm- 
tunes  are  usually  commenced  with  an  unaccented  note.  When- 
ever the  choir  encounters  a  Trochee,  therefore,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  stanza  (and  the  effect  is  the  same  elsewhere)  the  natural 
accent  of  the  syllables  is  directly  inverted ;  an  important  sylla- 
ble or  word  being  passed  over  lightly,  and  an  unimportant  one, 
perhaps  a  mere  connective  particle,  raised  into  great  prominence ; 
thus  rendering  the  performance  utterly  unmeaning,  and  scnne^ 
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times  quite  ludicrous.  If  the  6th  Psalm,  for  example,  is  sung 
in  the  tune  of  Walsal^  as  indicated  in  Worcester's  Collection, 
this  difficulty  will  be  met  with  in  the  beginning  of  every  one 
of  the  five  first  stanzas. 


Vene  let  Lord   in   the   mom  -  ing    thoa   shalt  hear. 

2d.  Up  to  the  hills  where  Christ  has  ^ne. 

3d.  Thou  art  a  God  before  who^e  sight 

4th.  But  to  thy  house  will  I  resort. 

5th.  Oh  may  thy  Spirit  guide  my  feet. 

Should  the  psalm  be  sung  in  triple  time,  as  in  Mear,  for  in- 
stance, the  effect  must  be  still  worse. — In  other  instances  with- 
out number,  we  hear  words  accented  like  the  following ;  Fear- 
less^  slow-ty,  cheer^/w/,  pleas- t/r^5,  un-d<?r,  pard  'nin^,  mor-/afe, 
glo-ry,  An-gelSy  Aa-ron,  Is-rac/,  Jesus,  ter-n*-ble.  Many  gross 
improprieties  in  emphasis^  likewis^e^  are  occasioned  in  the  same 
way.  Take  the  following  illustrations.  Oh  !  could  we  make 
our  doubts  remove. — Wo  to  the  WTetch. — Hark  !  the  Redeemer. 
— Grace  !  ^tis  a  sweet  6cc, 

But  if  this  change  of  measures  were  as  regular  in  all  other 
psalms  and  hymns,  as  in  the  one  above  referred  to,  we  should 
be  less  disposed  to  complain.  It  is  one  of  so  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  part  of  the  stanza,  that  many  tunes  have  been  construct- 
ed so  as  to  secure,  in  such  cases,  a  corresponding  accent.  At- 
tentive to  this  circumstance,  the  Authors  of  the  '^Church 
Psalmody,"  have  prefixed  Dedham  to  the  5th  Psalm. 

Lord   In   thd   morning   ibSu   shftlt  lieir. 

The  first  lines  of  the  stanzas  of  this  Psalm  being  constructed 
alike,  the  adaptation  here  is  perfect.  But  the  difiSculty  is,  thai 
in  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  there  Is  no  such  uniform- 
ity in  the  location  of  the  Trochaic  foot 

An  essential  distinction,  then,  between  an  ode  or  a  hymn, 
and  all  other  poetry  is,  or  ought  to  be,  that  the  latter  admits  of 
some  variety  of  metrical  structure  in  the  same  piece,  while  the 
former  does  not  No  one,  who  has  not  carefiiUy  examined  the 
subject,  is  aware  to  what  an  extent  this  principle  bm  been  dis* 
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f  r^arded  by  the  authors  of  our  psalmody.    We  jrisk  ncdniig  in 

the  assertion,  that  the  various  cdiections  now  in  use  amon^  ub 
^  scarcely  contain  a  single  pfialm  or  hymn,  in  which  the  singer 

r  is  not  obliged  often  to  violate  the  accent,  either  of  the  musie  or 

^  of  the  words ;  or  so  to  hold  the  balance  between  them,  as  to 

,.  throw  both  into  undistinguished  obscurity.    Now,  why  this  per- 

petual war  between  parties,  whose  mutual  interest  and  desire 
,  it  is  to  embrace  and  sustain  each  other  ?     There  was  no  origi- 

nal necessity  for  it.    It  is  most  unnatural  and  ridiculous.    And 
.  while  the  same  occasion  for  it  shall  continue  as  at  present,  there 

can  be  no  such  thin^  as  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  in  this 
department  of  sacred  worsliip. 

To  the  notice  of  these  defects  in  the  mechanical  structure  of 
sacred  lyric  poetry,  we  are  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  add  the 
mention  of  another,  which  more  seriously  implicates  the  genius 
and  even  the  common  judgement  of  its  authors,  because  it  lies 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  materials  which  they  have  selected 
for  their  work.  We  refer  to  the  dry,  argumentative,  didactic, 
narrative,  paraphrastic  or  prosaic  character  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  stanzas,  and  of  many  whole  pieces,  with  which  our  books 
of  church  psalmody  are  filled.  One  would  think  it  were  suffi- 
ciently evident,  at  least  to  all  men  of  education  and  taste,  that 
none  but  a  poetical  subject  is  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  music ; 
and  that  music  can  never  combine  with  any  words  but  such  as 
contain  the  substance  of  poetry,  without  compromizing  the  very 
attribute  on  account  of  which  its  alliance  is  sought.  The  precise 
reason  why  melody  and  poetry  are  capable  of  uniting  their 
powers,  is  because  to  a  certain  extent,  the  province  of  each 
is  the  same,  viz.  to  express  and  excite  emotion.  Verses  there- 
fore, (for  we  cannot  call  them  poetry,)  which  never  ^rung  from 
feeling,  and  have  no  tendency  to  excite  feeling,  are  totally  un- 
fit for  this  heavenly  union.  It  is  in  vain,  nay  worse  than  in 
vain,  that  men  have  attempted  to  effect  such  a  union.  Music 
must  have  the  spirit  of  poetry  for  its  partner  and  interpreter,  or 
it  is  better  alone.  It  is  impossible  for  the  singer  to  throw  pathos 
into  the  tones  of  his  voice,  whUe  the  subject  of  the  hynm  neces- 
sarily excludes  all  emotion  from  his  heart.  Yet  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  psalms  and  hymns  given  us  to  be  sung  in  our  wor- 
shipping assemblies,  are  nothing,  at  best,  but  the  mere  form  of 
poetry,  without  the  power.  They  have  the  fabric  of  stanzas, 
measures  and  rhymes,  in  various  degrees  of  perfection ;  but  the 
poetical  subject  matter  is  not  there ; — ^mere  dry  bones,  without 
flesh,  sinews,  or  soul !  What  can  it  avail  to  chain  the  living, 
aspiring  spirit  of  melody  to  this  unsightly  skeleton  !  Will  it 
produce  effective  psalmody  ? 
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It  is  at  oace  a  grief  and  an  insult  to  the  musician,  to  ofibr 
him  a  doctrine,  a  discusEdon,  an  argument,  or  an  exhortation 
for  the  subject  of  his  song.  It  is  the  business  of  the  preacher, 
oot  of  the  singer,  to  indoctrinate,  instruct  and  convince  bis  au- 
dience. The  hymn,  therefore,  should  only  convey  such  a  ref- 
erence to  the  doctrine  or  duty  inculcated  by  the  preacher,  as 
falls  naturally  within  the  compass  of  poetical  allusion  ;  while  its 
grand  aim  should  be,  to  furnish  the  singer  with  all  those  senti* 
ments  and  emotions,  appropriate  to  that  subject,  which  come 
within  the  province  of  musical  expression.  And  it  should  be 
so  composed  in  respect  to  diction,  and  grammatical  and  rhetor- 
ical construction,  as  most  effectually  to  aid  the  singer  to  express 
the  emotion,  which  it  awakens  in  his  heart.  Let  him  have 
only  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bom."  *'  Give  to 
the  musician,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  '<  as  many  images  and 
sentiments  to  express  as  possible,  for  the  passions  sing ;  the  un- 
derstanding only  speaks." 

But  what  is  there  for  the  passions  to  sing  in  such  lines  as  the 
following  ? 

Go  imitate  the  ffrace  divine, 
The  £^noe  that  bhizefl  like  a  ran; 
Hold  forth  TOUT  fair,  though  feeble  light, 
Through  au  yoor  lif<es  let  mercy  zua : 

Upon  Tonr  bounty*!  willing  wings, 
Swift  let  the  neat  talvation  fly ; 
The  hungry  teed,  the  naked  clothe, 
To  pain  and  sickness  help  apply : 

Pity  the  weeping  widow's  woe, 
And  be  her  counsellor  and  stay ; 
Adopt  the  &therless,  and  smooth 
To  useful,  happy  life  his  way. 

Hymn  120,  Dtoights  Col, 

*Tis  not  the  law  often  commands, 
On  holy  Sinai  given, 
And  sent  to  men  by  Moses'  hands. 
Can  bring  us  safe  to  heaven. 

*T!s  not  the  blood  which  Aaron  spilt. 
Nor  smoke  of  sweetest  smell ; 
Can  buy  the  pardon  of  our  guilt. 
Or  save  our  souls  from  hell. 

Wattt^  Hymn  134,  Book  9. 

We  have  not  quoted  these  as  the  worst  specimens  of  the 
kind,  but  as  examples  of  a  large  class  of  pieces  with  which  all 
our  books  of  church  psalmody  abound.  We  do  not  say  that 
hymns  of  this  kind  may  not  be  profitaUe  for  any  purpose,  but 
certainly  they  are  not  adapted  to  be  eung  ;  and  the  attempt  to 
fdng  them  is  what  serves,  more  than  any  thing  else^  to  render 
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the  music  of  the  sancUiary  an  unmcaniDg  and  spiridesB  per- 
formance. They  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  our  Psakn  Books^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  better  pieces,  that  ministeDB  cannot  always 
pass  over  them  if  they  would ;  and  some  minislerB,  finiMn  a 
want  of  enlightened  musical  taste,  and  a  false  idea  of  adapta- 
tion to  their  discourses,  select  them,  in  preference  to  others, 
which  have  a  more  slight  allusion  to  their  subject.  There  are 
ministers,  we  are  almost  ready  to  believe,  who,  should  they  find 
a  hymn  to  fdlow  their  sermon,  containing  a  precise  recapitula- 
tion of  theh*  heads  of  argument  and  application,  would  think  it 
the  very  perfection  of  appropriateness.  We  do  not  intend,  how- 
ever, to  waste  our  time  in  comf^ining  of  minisi  ers.  No  refor- 
mation can  be  etlected  in  this  particular,  that  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, so  long  as  the  psalmody  in  use  is  not  thoroughly 
expurgated. 

A  Psalm  Book,  written  or  compiled  in  an  enlightened  and 
strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  musical  adaptation  and 
expression,  we  have  for  years  regarded  as  a  desideratum  of  the 
highest  importance.  Such,  however,  in  our  apprehension, 
would  be  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  that  we 
had  little  hope  of  seeing  it  attempted.  In  the  first  frilace,  all 
the  sacred  lyric  poetry  in  the  language  must  be  collected  and 
examined,  in  search  after  materials  of  the  right  quality  ;  and, 
even  then,  the  compiler  must  include  in  his  selections  many  of 
secondary  merit,  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  and 
variety ;  especially  as  the  Christian  public  would  not  tolerate 
the  entire  omission  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  psalms. 
In  the  next  place,  a  task  se;verer  still  must  be  performed,  in  the 
critical  revision  of  these  materials,  which,  from  a  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  church  whose  property  they  now  are,  must,  with- 
out fear  or  favor  of  any  of  their  authors,  be  made  to  undergo 
abridgement,  transposition,  and  verba)  alterations,  until  a  tolera- 
ble correspondence  should  be  attained  between  their  structure 
and  that  of  sacred  music,  in  simplicity,  euphony,  accent,  pauses, 
&c.  A  consideration  which  rendered  such  an  undertaking  the 
more  improbable,  in  our  view,  was  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
individual  enterprize.  As  it  was  one  which  the  churches  would 
not  be  likely  at  first  to  appreciate,  they  would  not  call  for  it  nor 
authorize  it  beforehand  ;  and,  perhaps,  from  long  habits  of  neg- 
ligence and  endurance  on  this  subject,  they  would  be  dow  to 
accept  the  benefits  of  it,  when  the  work  should  be  completed. 
We  were  prepared,  therefore,  with  no  less  agreeable  surprize 
than  cordial  congratulation,  to  greet  the  appearance  of  the  work 
before  us — a  work  designed  by  its  compilers  to  8U{^ly  the  very 
desideratum  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
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The  oompOenB  of  this  work  are  Messrs.  Lowell  Masoa  and 
David  Greene,  of  this  city,  the  former  of  whom  has  been,  iot 
several  years  President  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and 
the  latter  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions.  Never,  we  believe,  has  an 
edition  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  proceeded  from  hands  more  ably 
and  variously  qualified,  and  more  likely,  in  every  point,  to  do 
justice  to  the  undertaking.  They  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  ad- 
vantage nor  the  disadvantage  of  being  designated  for  the  task 
by  some  Ecclesiastical  Body,  as  others  have  been  before  them^ 
merely  because  they  were  great  Divines  or  learned  Presidents 
of  Colleges ;  but,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  they  took  it  up 
of  their  own  free-will,  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  after  pa- 
tient and  profound  study  into  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and 
under  deep  impressions  of  its  importance  to  the  cause  of  piety. 

The  peculiarity  of  their  design  in  this  undertaking,  also  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  all  the  previous  compilers  of  Psalmody  in 
this  country.  .  Dr.  Dwigbt  undeitook,  first,  to  accommodate 
Watts'  version  of  the  Psalms  to  our  new  Republican  Institu- 
tions: secondly,  to  versify  some  which  Watts  had  omitted; 
thirdly,  to  enlarge  the  number  of  proper  metres ;  and  finally, 
which  was  his  great  object,  to  extend  the  collection  of  Hymns 
so  as  to  embrace  some,  if  possible,  which  should  be  "  adapted  to 
every  religious  subject."  Now  surely  we  shall  not  question  the 
ability  of  Dr.  Dwight  to  judge  of  the  adaptation  of  hymns  to 
'^  every  religious  subject"  But  as  to  their  fitness  for  musical 
execution  and  expression — that  was  a  thing,  probably,  but  little 
thought  of  by  any  body  at  that  time.  Dr.  Dwight  was  every 
thing  which  one  man  could  well  be,  and  he  accomplished  all, 
in  this  case,  that  ^vas  asked  of  him;  but  there  is  evidence 
enough  from  his  Psalm  Book  that  he  was  not  a  lyric  poet,  and 
that  it  was  no  part  of  his  conception,  in  this  undertaking,  to 
improve  the  lyric  character  of  our  Psalmody.  Not  only  are  his 
own  versifications  and  selections  generally  unlyrical,  but  he  has 
frequently  altered  Watts'  lines,  for  the  sake  of  more  grammati- 
cal accuracy  or  philosophical  precision,  in  such  a  manner  as 
nearly  to  spoil  them  for  musical  enunciation. 

Dr.  Worcester's  design,  Uke  Dr.  D  wight's,  was  principally  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  subjects  in  Watts,  by  selections  firom 
various  authors ;  to  make  room  for  which,  he  abridged  Watts 
in  those  parts  where  he  considered  him  as  redundant,  or  thought 
his  hymns  inferior  to  those  which  he  had  selected  on  the  same 
tofHcs.  In  all  other  respects,  he  left  the  poetiy  as  he  found  it 
He  indicated,  ako,  in  what  tunes,  and  with  what  expression  of 
voice,  the  psalms  and  hymns  ought  to  be  sung ;  but  he  never 
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fleeinB  to  have  inquired,  judging  from  the  character  of  bis  select 
hymns,  whether  the  pieces  themselves  vrere  such,  either  in  their 
matter  or' structure,  as  it  would  be  possible  to  eing  at  all,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

But  the  Compilers  of  the  work  before  us,  while  they  have 
disregarded  none  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  their  predecessors, 
have  made  it  their  great  design,  to  present  the  public  with  a 
Psalm  Book,  aU  of  which  shall  be  adapted  to  be  sung  with 
ease,  animation  and  deep  feeling  ;  in  other  words,  a  book 
strictly  lyrical  and  devotional.  They  have  aimed  to  include 
only  such  pieces  as  are  fitted  to  excite  emotion,  and  so  con- 
structed that  the  singer  may  express  the  emotions  they  excite. 
It  has  been  their  design,  in  this  work,  to  present  to  the  singer 
only  that  species  of  poetry,  with  the  pathos  of  which  music  may 
combine,  so  as  more  or  less  to  heighten  its  effect  upon  the  feel- 
ings ;  thju.<^  making  Church  Psalmody,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
literal  counterpart  to  Church  Music. 

As  we  should  have  anticipated,  they  have  been  obliged  to  be- 
stow great  pains  in  the  collection  of  sufficient  matter  of  a  suita- 
ble quaUty  for  their  work.  This  will  be  evident,  and  likewise 
their  faithfulness  in  executing  this  part  of  their  labor,  from 
their  account  of  the  sources  from  which  their  materials  have 
been  drawn. 

"  Besides  the  version  of  Uie  psalms  by  Dr.  Watts,  and  those  Tenions  that 
preceded  his,  and  those  of  some  other  authors  of  less  note,  made  since  his 
time,  use  has  been  made  of  two  nearly  entire  versions,  and  one  very  exten- 
sive  collection  recently  published  in  England.  Versions  of  many  single 
psalms  ]rive  been  found  scattered  through  the  several  collections  of  hymns 
which  iMve  been  examined.  In  selectmg  the  hymns,  in  addition  to  the 
hymn-books  used  by  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  United 
States,  lliti  compilers  have  examined  eight  or  ten  extensive  general  collec- 
tions of  hymns,  besides  a  large  number  of  smaller  collections,  published  in 
England,  and  which  have  never  been  republished,  or  for  sale  in  tnis  country. 
In  uiese  and  other  works,  they  suppose  that  they  have  examined  nearly  all 
the  good  lyric  poetry  in  the  English  language." 

Our  readers  may  see,  from  the  foUo^nng  extracts,  with  what 
kind  of  discrimination  the  Compilers  have  treated  the  immense, 
promiscuous  mass  of  materials  they  had  brought  before  them ; 
also  what  liberties  they  have  taken,  and  what  pains  they  have 
bestoweJ,  in  the  improvement  of  such  as  they  found  substan* 
tially  excellent,  and  capable  of  being  wrought  into  their  work. 

*'*'  In  selecting  and  arranging  these  materials,  the  compilers  have  aimed  to 
make  a  hymn-book  of  a  thoroughly  evangelical  character ,  in  doctrine  and  epiritf 
and  as  highly  lyrical  as  the  materials,  with  such  labor  as  could  be  bestowed 
upon  them,  would  permit  The^  have,  accordingly,  rejected  a  laree  amount 
.  or  religious  poetry,  excellent  in  itself,  so  far  as  ue  sentiments  and  language 
are  concerned,  and  aimed  to  select  only  such  pieces  as  are  adapted  tube 
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Am  the  Mine  piece  was  often  focind  with  important  variations,  in  difierent 
books,  thej  have  aimed  to  select  that  copy  which  seemed  best  suited  to  the 
deai^  of  this  work,  without  inquiring  how  the  author  originally  wrote  it. 
They  have  treated  the  hymns  which  have  come  before  them  as  public  prop- 
erty, which  thej  had  a  right  to  modify  and  use  up,  according  to  their  own 
judgement.  Omissions, abridgements,  alterations,  and  changes m  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stanzas  have,  therefore,  been  made  with  freedom,  whenever  it 
i^ppeared  that  the  piece  could  thereby  be  improved.  These  alterations  have 
been  made  principally  to  avoid  prosaic  and  unimpassioned  passages :  low  or 
otherwise  unsuitable  imagerv  or  expresaion ;  abrubt  transitions ;  unmeaning 
and  cumberous  words  and  clauses ;  long,  complicated  and  obscure  sentences ; 
feeble  connectives ;  long  words,  and  hush  and  slender  syllables ;  a  wrong  po- 
sition of  the  accent  and  pauses ;  the  anticlimactic  structure ;  and  a  disagree- 
ment in  the  form  and  rynthm  of  the  several  stanzas. 

"^  A  considerable  number  of  pieces,  possessing  leas  of  a  lyrical  character 
than  is  desirable,  have  been  retained ;  partly  because  the  subjects  were  impor- 
tant, and  nothing  better  on  them  coula  be  found,  and  partly  because,  though 
not  well  adapted  to  public  worship  generally,  they  might  be  useful  on  special 
occasions,  or  for  families  and  individuals.'** 

The  Compilers,  in  their  preface,  have  given  their  own  views 
particularly,  though  concisely,  of  what  the  poetry  of  sacred 
psalraody  ought  to  be.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extract 
this  portion  entire  ;  but  we  will  give  our  readers  such  quota- 
tions as  will  enable  them  to  understand  by  what  just  principles 
these  gentlemen  have  been  guided  in  their  labors. 

Their  remarks  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Matter  and 
Sti'ucture. 

*'  As  to  the  Matter  proper  for  lyric  poetry. 

'^  1.  The  aim  of  all  lyric  poetry  should  be  to  express  emotidm}  and  the  set^ 
timents  should  be  such  as  are  adapted  to  this  end. 

'^  Sacred  lyric  poetry  may  express  every  class  of  emotions  which  it  is  pro- 
per for  man  to  express  in  acts  of  worship,  but  especially  such  as  are  implied 
m  ascriptions  of  praise.  It  should  generally  be  addressed  directly  to  God,  or 
else  it  should  consist  of  rehearsals  of  truths  and  events,  or  exhortations  and 
appeals  to  the  hearts  of  men,  which  are  directly  adapted  to  turn  the  thoughts 
to  (rod,  and  fill  the  soul  with  emotions  towards  him. 

<<  One  author  of  hymns  has  filled  a  large  book  with  pieces,  mdst  of  which 
were  written  as  supplements  to  sermons,  and  seem  to  be  little  more  than  ab- 
stracts, expressed  in  rhyme,  of  the  sentiments  which  had  just  been  delivered. 
As  such  they  may  be'ver^  good ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  bet- 
ter adapted  to  musical  effect,  than  a  table  of  contents  or  the  synopsis  of  an  ar* 
gtiment.  They  may  be  set  to  music  so  that  each  syllable  shall  correspond  to 
a  note  of  a  tune,  but  they  cannot  be  sung.  This  forcibly  bringing  syllables 
and  notes  into  contact,  and  pronouncing  them  together,  is  not  singing,  any 
more  than  noise  is  music. 

*  In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  alteratioos  io  the  Psalmody  of  Wattn.  and  to  the 
character  of  the  alterations  in  the  work  before  us,  the  following  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  a  large  and  respectable  Commiitee  of  the  Pastitral  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts, of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  of  Andover  was  Chairman.  ''  They  (the  Com- 
mittee) are  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  public  wonhip  du  require  both  abridgement 
and  omission  in  Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns ,  as  these  contain  manv  passages  wUck 
have  rarelv,  if'ever,  been  read  in  public,  and  which  could  not  certainly  now  be  read  in 
(mblic  with  proprietv."— — ''  In  respect  to  verbal  alterations,  as  well  as  the  transposi- 
tion of  stanzas,  ana  parts  of  staaaas,  the  Editors  have,  io  our  opinion,  exented  <Mr 
ioMk  witA  great  nteeest," 
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**  2.  The  sentiiiienta  and  imafery  aliaiild  be  grtne^  digmyUl,  mtd  imtfmwmi 
to  tiU  tmaU  amd  kabiu  of  Uu  age, 

"  3.  HyiuDs  ehould  pooett  luuty.  All  tlM  ■ufajeeta  bmugfat  into  a  hpem 
•honld  be  of  each  a  character,  and  eo  coaBeeted,  aa  to  fimn  one  groap,  abike 
the  mind  atone  view, and  conapire  to  prodnee  one  elleet. 

<'  4.  ETery  line  ahould  be  fidL  vf  mtamng.  Aa  maieaBiii^  line  or  wotd, 
thrown  in  to  make  out  the  rhyme  or  meaiaie,  ia  tike  a  dead  limb  on  a  liTOif 
body— a  cumberoua  deformity,  better  ampntated  than  retained.— In  many  in- 
atancea  in  thia  beok,  hymna  in  long  metre  have  been  chanced  into  common  er 
ahort  metre,  by  merely  diacomberinf^  the  linea  of  their  lifelefli  memben. 

Under  the  head  of  SrnucTuaa,  t£e  following  ehancteriatica  are  mentiiKi* 
ed  aa  being  etaential  to  good  lyric  poetry. 

<<  1.  Plain  stffU. 

*'  8.  Every  sentence  shoold  be  oonatructed  ao  aa  to  §xpr9$9  emoCian. 

*'  3.  Sentences  and  danaes  ahonld  contain,  aa  fbr  aa  practicable," — ^'  cma- 
pUit  stnse  m  tkemgdvu. 

"  4.  The  stmctare  of  each  atanaa  ahonld  be  auch,  that  the  wund  afcaff  par- 
eates  Uu  nuaning  immediately.  All  hypothetical  clanaea  placed  at  the  begin^^ 
ning,  or  other  claaseB  containing  poaitiona  or  argnmenta,  naving  reference  to 
aome  conclusion  which  is  to  follow,  are  to  be  avoided. 

"  5.  The  worda  ahould  be  easy  of  etnmeiatiaa,  and  c^nMe  of  h^img  dvaft 
u-pon.y  without  seeming  harsh  or  unnatural. 

<*  6.  The  fOMsea  skmdi  be  arranged  witk  refer€$ue  to  efeti. 

^  7.  The  aueiUfd  parts  of  tke  stanza  should  correspond  wOk  the  mccentei 
notes  of  tke  tune. 

"  8.  The  several  stanaaa  of  a  hymn  should  posaesa  a  good  degree  of  um- 
formity.uB  to  measure,  accent  and  pauaea. 

'*  9.  Each  stanza,  and  the  whole  hymn^honld  be  ao  oonatmcled,  that  the 
importance  of  the  sentiments,  the  force  of  expression,  the  emotion  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  piece,  ahall  be  increasing  tnrough  to  the  end.** 

In  tliese  paragraphs,  and  the  parts  connected  with  them, 
which  we  nave  been  obliged  to  omit,  the  Compilers  have  pre- 
sented us  with  their  beau  ideal  of  sacred  lyric  poetry.  They 
expressly  disclaim,  of  course,  any  pretension  that  their  book  is 
entirely  free  from  the  faults  here  referred  to.  Such  perfection 
would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to  any  effort,  short  of  that  which 
should  originate  the  materials  themselves.  But,  in  the  work  of 
compilation,  they  have  kept  these  principles  constantly  in  view, 
with  an  endeavor  to  bring  their  materials  as  near  to  their  stand- 
ard of  perfection  as  possible  ;  and  "  in  innumerable  instances," 
they  remark,  ''  such  faults,  as  have  here  been  noticed,  have 
been  corrected." 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  illustrations  from  the  work  before 
us,  not  tlie  most  striking  probably  which  might  be  given,  but 
such  as  have  occurred  to  us,  of  the  many  improvements  made 
in  accordance  with  the  above  principles. 

In  selecting  the  seventy-fourth  hymn,  second  Book*  from 
Watts,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Green  have  omitted  the  two  follow- 
ing stanzas  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the  sermon. 

«  On  oa  he  bida  the  aun 

Shed  hia  reviving  raya ; 
For  us  the  skies  their  circles  run 

To  lengthen  out  our  days. 
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<*  The  bnitefl  obey  their  Ood, 

And  bow  their  necks  to  men ; 
But  we  more  base,  more  bratkh  thinga, 

Reject  his  easy  reign.*' 

The  unity  of  the  hymn  is  not  impaired  by  this  omission,  and 
the  whole,  as  it  appears  in  the  Church  Psalmody,  is  character- 
ized by  deep  emotion. 

The  following  stanzas,  from  the  middle  of  the  forty-ninth 
hymn,  Dwight's  selection,  which  contain  a  speculation  on  the 
accordance  of  reason  with  truth,  and  the  struggle  in  the  hu- 
man breast  between  reason  and  sinful  inclination,  are  omitted 
on  the  same  principle. 

My  reason  tells  me  thy  commands 

Are  holy,  just,  and  true ; 
Tells  me  whate'er  my  God  demands 

Is  his  most  righteous  due. 

Reason  I  hear,  her  counsels  weigh. 

And  all  her  words  approve ; 
But  still  1  find  it  hard  to  obey, 

And  harder  still  to  k^e. 

The  remainder  of  the  hymn,  without  this  interruption,  is 
highly  lyrical.  It  conveys  an  allusion  to  what  is  taught  in  the 
didactic  part  which  is  all  that  is  needful  to  be  sung. 

The  two  first  verses  of  the  eighty-ninth  hymn,  first  Book,  of 
Watts,  contain  a  very  painful  instance  of  the  ironical  meaning; 
where  the  mind,  not  willing  to  think  that  the  singer  means 
what  he  is  saying,  is  held  in  suspense  as  to  the  true  import  of 
the  hymn,  until  die  last  line  of  the  second  stanza  is  sung. 

Te  sons  of  Adam,  vain  and  young, 
Indulge  your  eyes,  indulge  your  tongue; 
Taste  the  delights  your  souls  desire. 
And  give  a  loose  to  all  your  fire. 

Pursue  the  pleasures  you  desiffn. 
And  cheer  rimr  he»t;  with  .ol.^  «>d  wine ; 
Enjoy  the  day  of  mirth — but  know, 
There  is  a  day  of  judgement  too ! 

This  structure  is  condemned  by  what  the  Compilers  say 
under  the  fifth  head  in  their  preface  ;  and  these,  stanzas  are 
condensed  into  one. 

Ye  sons  of  Adam,  vain  and  young. 
Indulge  your  eyes — ^indulge  your  tongue ; 
Enjoy  the  day  of  mirth — but  know 
There  is  a  day  of  judgement  too. 

All  comparisons,  especially  long  ones,  are  unfit  for  lyric  poe* 
try.    There  is  one  in  tne  eighty-fourth  Psalm.  P.  M. 
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The  i|mwwr  fiir  her  ymnf  t 

Witii  plewuie  MeJbi  a  i«S, 

And  wftndering  swmllow  loof  , 

To  find  their  wonted  neat  ;9 
My  epirit  fminte,  |  To  rue  an^  dweU 
With  equal  seal,  |  AsMmf  thj  ninli. 

This  Stanza  is  omitted  in  the  Church  Psalmody. 
The  following  are  specimens  of  verbal  alterations,  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity  of  accent. 


Altered  thus 


Alml^ty  lUllSrof  th«  eklea 

ThrSugfa  th«  wide  etrtli  thy  ntme  Is  eprtad. 

Almighty  RAlOr  5f  tfa«  akies 

Through  til  th«  eirth  thy  nine  U  aprtuL 

9 
My  work  and  jffy  ehall  b«  thi  Mme 
In  thi  bright  wSrld  tbove. 


Altered  thus 


My  work  and  j«y  ahill  b«  thS  fine 
In  brighter  wSrlda  ibdve. 


In  th«  flw«et  refthna  «f  bliM 


Altered  thus 


In  retlma  Sf  endleae  petce. 


8o9n  wi  ehtll  reteh  thi  pe&eeftd  ehdre 


Altered  thus 

8o5n  shtll  we  retch  th«  peteefill  shore. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  compare  the  120th  hymn,  first  Book, 
Watts,  with  the  same  as  altered  in  the  Church  Psalmody,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  improvement  made  in  many  entire  pieces. 


Watts. 
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Faith  it  the  brij^test  evidence  Faith  it  ibe  brigbicst  evideoce 

Of  \\Mi%*  beyond  oiir  tiffat ;        [tenae,  Of  Ibingn  beyond  oor  tight , 

Breakt  ihrou|^h  the  cloodt  of  fleth  and  It  piereet  tbmi^  the  vail  of  tcnie, 

And  dwellt  in  heavenly  light.  And  dwellt  in  heavenly  light 


It  sett  timet  past  in  pretent  new, 
Brings  distant  prospects  home— 

Of  things  a  thootand  yeart  ago. 
Or  thousand  yean  to  come. 

By  faith  we  know  the  woridt  were  made, 

By  God's  almighty  word ; 
Abra'am  to  unknown  countriee  led, 

By  faith  obeyed  the  Lord. 

He  tourfat  a  city  fair  and  high, 
fiuiltl>y  the  eteniai  handt; 


It  sett  time  past  in  present  v^ew, 
Brings  distant  prospects  hooM, 

Of  things  a  thoonnd  yean  ago, 
Or  thwisaad  yean  to  cone. 

By  faith  we  know  the  worid  was  made 

^y  God't  almighty  word ; 
We  know  the  heaveni  and  earth  shall  &de, 

And  be  again  restored. 

Abrah'm  obejred  the  Lord's  coontand. 
From  hit  own  coootiy  driven ; 
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And  iahh  afsoras  lu  thoagli  we  die, 
Thai  heavenly  baUdini^  stands. 


Watts.  Obnreh  Psalmodj. 

By  fahh  be  sought  a  promised  land, 
But  found  his  rest  u  heaven. 

Thus  throQgh  liTe's  pilgrimage  we  stray. 
The  promise  in  our  eye  ^ 

By  faith  we  walk  the  nairowway, 
That  leads  to  joys  ou  high. 

By  the  alteratioQ,  in  the  third  hae  of  the  first  stanza,  regular 
accent  and  better  euphony  is  attained.  The  third  and  fourth 
stanzas,  as  altered,  are  made  to  contain  each  a  distinct,  con- 
nected and  complete  idea.  Finally,  the  expansion  of  the  two 
last  lines  into  a  full  stanza,  by  itself,  is  an  incalculable  improve- 
ment of  the  hymn,  in  point  of  rhetorical  effect.  They  contain 
the  practical  application  of  the  whole,  and  ought  to  occupy, 
at  least,  one  repetition  of  the  tune. 

A  fine  advantage,  of  a  rhetorical  nature,  is  also  gained,  in  a 
number  of  the  psalms,  by  the  repetition  of  the  first  stanza  at 
the  close.  For  example.  Watts  145  Psalm,  second  part,  C.  M. 
— where  the  first  stanza  is  repeated  at  the  end,  in  place  of  the 
last,  as  it  appears  in  the  common  books.  The  devotional  efiect 
of  the  psalm,  both  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  ear,  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  this  arrangement. 

We  could  extend  these  illustrations,  with  pleasure  to  our- 
selves, indefinitely.  But  we  have  already  much  exceeded  the 
limits  we  had  prescribed  to  this  article.  We  have  exhibited  but 
a  very  few  specimens  of  the  lyrical  excellence  of  the  work ;  and 
we  find  but  small  occasion  to  except  any  portions  of  it,  from 
what  we  hive  thus  indicated  as  its  general  character.  Perfec- 
tion was  not  to  be  expected,  particularly  in  regard  to  euphony, 
accent  and  pauses  :  but  as  to  emotion,  and  the  structure  favora- 
ble to  its  expression,  which  is  the  chief  thing,  we  think  tt^e  Com- 
pilers have  succeeded,  to  a  high  degree. 

One  exceptioi^  we  will  notice,  because  it  is  the  only  one  we 
have  seen,  which,  all  things  considered,  is  worthy  of  censure. 
It  is  a  version  of  the  19th  Ps.  by  Tate  and  Brady. 

God's  perfert  law  conTerts  theaov!, 

Reclaima  from  false  deares ; 
With  sacred  wisdom,  his  sure  word 

The  igo/omoX  inspires. 

But  what  frail  man  obaerres  how  oft 

He  doM  from  virtoe  fUl  ? — 
Oh !  cleanse  me  from  my  secret  faults, 

Thou  God  that  know'st  them  all. 

So  shall  my  prayer  and  praises  be 

With  thy  acceptance  blest; 
And  I  seonre,  on  thy  defrnoe, 

My  strengUi  and  Saviour,  rest 
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This  is  very  exceptioiiable,  jadged  by  the  principles  which 
have  guided  in  the  compilation  of  this  work.  We  hc^  it  will 
be  omitted  in  subsequent  editions. 

So  &r  as  we  have  observed,  we  can  testify  that  the  character 
of  this  work  is  strictly  evangelical*  Those  who  would  search 
a  psalm-book  for  didactic  or  metaphysical  theology,  will  at  first, 
perhaps,  think  this  to  be  deficient  in  doctrinal  hymns.  But 
when  they  have  learned  to  look  for  doctrines,  in  a  form  adoft" 
ed  to  the  nature  and  use  of  psalmody,  they  will,  probably, 
change  their  opinion.  The  perfection  of  a  hymn,  in  this  re- 
spect, is,  that,  while  it  contains  a  clear,  though  general  aUu- 
sion  to  some  great  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  it  tends  directly 
and  powerfully  to  excite  those  pious  emotions  which  flow  from 
a  cordial  belief  and  a  practical  impression  of  that  docuine.  A 
hymn,  designed  to  be  sung,  on  the  doctrine  of  Election,  for  in- 
stance, should  not  be  a  form,al  statem^ent,  proof  and  dejenee 
of  that  doctrine,  like  Watts'  paraphrase  of  the  ninth  of  Ro- 
mans ;  but  its  province  is  to  take  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  for 
granted ;  and,  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that  the  wor- 
shipper IB  convinced  of  its  truth,  to  celebrate  it  as  an  inspiring 
theme  of  holy  submission,  hope,  gratitude  or  adoration.  This 
has  happily  been  done  by  Watts,  in  the  137  hymn,  first  Boc^, 
commencing — 

Now  to  the  power  of  God  sapreme. 

The  Church  Psalmody  will  not  be  found  deficient  in  such 
hymns  as  this,  on  any  doctrinal  subject. 

There  is  one  principle  of  exclusion  adopted  by  these  Com- 

Eilers,  in  relation  to  the  evangelical  character  of  the  pieces  they 
ave  examined,  which  we  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  meet  with 
in  their  preface,  and  to  find  it  there  so  fearlessly  avowed,  and 
so  conclusively  justified.  Speaking  of  certain  defects  in  h3nnui8, 
which  tend  essentially  to  injure  their  religiops  eflfect,  they  ob- 
serve, 

**  A  umilar  remark  should  be  made  respectin^r  all  hymns  which  wear  the 
aspect  of  condoling  with  the  sinner,  tending  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  his 
guilt  to  his  calamity,  and  occasioning  in  him  a  high  state  of  agreeable  sympar 
uietic  excitement  Scarcely  any  thing  tends  more  directly  and  powerfully 
to  destroy  a  deep  conviction  of  guilt,  or  erects  a  more  formidable  barrier 
gainst  the  exercise  of  true  contrition  and  humility.  A  Ivge  portion  of 
those  hymns,  which  are  technically  called  ntiwd  hymns,  are  of  this  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  Terr  reason,  probably,  why  they  are  so  popiUar,  is,  that  the  use 
of  them  makes  the  sinner  feel  comfortably,  when  he  ought  to  feel  condenm- 
ed  and  undone." 

These  remarks  have  our  most  cordial  approbation.  They 
point  to  an  evil  existing  at  Ibis  day,  which  few  are  properiy 
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Bf^Nased  of,  but  which  is  very  genenil  in  ks  eximt,  moet  inaid- 
ious  in  its  operaiiooa,  and  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  There 
is  a  certain  species  iji  singing,  too  common  in  revivals  of  reli- 
gioDy  by  which  the  false  Angel  of  Light  charms  hundreds  of 
anxious  souls  into  hie  embrace ;  and  he  does  it  the  more  sue* 
oessfiiliy,  because  Ghrisiians  and  miniaters  seem  hardly  to  sus- 
pect his  power  to  pervert  so  sacred  and  lovely  a  thing  as  psalm- 
ody. 

The  Church  Psalmody  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the 
present  age  of  revivals,  religious  institutions,  missionary  and 
benevolent  operations,  and  to  the  various  public  occasions,  aris* 
ing  therefrom.  By  looking  into  the  index  of  subjects,  it  will 
beseen  that  the  work  is  peculiarly  copious  under  the  foJiowing 
heads :  *'  Holy  Spirit ;"  '^  Warnings  and  Invitations  of  the  Gos* 
pel ;"  "  Universal  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  f  "  Monthly  Con- 
cert ;"  "  Missionary  meetings ;"  and  ^^  Meetings  for  Charitable 
Objects." 

The  book  is  rendered  valuable,  as  a  body  of  psalmody,  by 
the  designation  of  appropriate  tunes  for  each  of  the  psalms 
and  hymns.  These  have  been  selected  from  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Church  Music  ;  and  have  been  appropriated 
with  a  judicious  aim  to  secure  the  most  perfect  correspondence 
possible  between  the  music  and  the  word:?,  in  cadence,  accent, 
movement  and  moral  expression.  The  judicious  application, 
also,  of  an  intelligible  key  of  musical  expression  to  the  stanzas 
and  lihes,  gives  great  peifection  to  the  work,  in  this  department. 
We  are  persuad^  that  this  has  been  executed  with  singular  fe- 
licity and  propriety.  The  marks  employed  are  the  significant 
terms  of  musical  science,  familiar  to  every  skilful  singer,  or 
characters,  significant  of  their  meaning  by  tjieir  shape ;  and 
not,  as  in  Worcester,  letters,  nor  any  arbitrary  signs.  They 
appear  to  liave  been  applied  neither  superficially,  fancifully,  nor 

too  frequently. 

Two  very  common,  and  in  our  view,  very  gross  errors  in 
musical  expression,  we  observe,  are  here  corrected.  The  first 
is  that  of  attempting  a  resemblafwe  between  the  voice  and  the 
object  or  action  denoted  by  the  words,  in  cases  whefe  all  imita- 
tion is  entirely  beyond  our  power.  Take  the  following  illustra- 
tion. 

Te  cloads,  proclaim  yonr  Maker  God  -, 
Ye  ihMMdsn  tftak  kUfowtr. 

The  common  mistake  is  that  of  singing  the  last  line  as  loud 
as  possible,  so  as  to  express,  by  imiuition,  the  voice  of  thunder. 
There  may  be  some  propriety  in  this,  when  done  upon  an  or- 
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gao,  heairy  OMUgh  to  maketfaehouie  tremUe;  hot  fcr  angeis 
to  attempt  it,  by  the  voice,  is  mere  burlesque;  Special  pains 
should  be  takai,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  desigD 
to  ioiitate  in  such  cases ;  and  the  singer  should  rather  expresi^ 
by  his  voice  and  manner,  that  enudion  of  mind  which  we 
should  naturally  feel  in  witnessing  the  scene  or  action,  stmj^y 
suggested  to  the  imaginatioo  by  tl^  words.  This  line  is  mark- 
ed,  in  the  work  before  ue,  to  be  sung  distinct  and  soft. 

The  other  mistake  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  is  oonmMfti 
both  to  preachers  and  singers,  is  not  only  more  ofllensive  U> 
good  taste,  but  likevrise  very  repulsive  to  }Nous  sensibility.  It 
IB  that  of  assuming  the  manner  of  the  Deity  when  describing 
his  acts,  or  uttering  his  own  words.  Thus  Worcester  has  mark- 
ed the  following  lines  to  be  sung  ^<  loud,^ 

Come — left  he  rouse  hit  wntli — and  swear — 
"  Te  shall  not  see  my  rest." 

But  in  the  Church  Psalmody,  the  musician  is  directed  to  sing 
the  first  with  only  medium  loudness,  and  the  last  *^  gradually 
slower  and  softer  to  the  end."  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In- 
stead of  making  the  singer  personate  the  '^  wrath"  of  Jehovah, 
it  directs  him  to  give  expression  to  the  awe  and  solemnity  of 
his  own  feelings. 

Two  or  three  smaller  particulars  are  worthy  of  mention. 

The  Church  Psalmody  contains  a  much  greater  variety  of 
metres  than  the  common  bocks.  There  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  pieces  in  the  measure  of  sevens,  and  eights  and  sevens, 
which  are  very  happy  structures  for  psalmody,  when  the  move- 
ment is  appropriate  to  the  subject,  because  uniformity  of  accent 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  vidated  in  them. 

The  words  of  more  than  twenty  Anthems,  Chants,  6u,  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  will  be  a  great  convenience 
to  members  of  the  congregation,  where  this  Psalmody  and  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  tunes  may  be  used. 

With  one  device  for  giving  a  kind  of  dramatic  effect  to  some 
of  the  pi<  ces,  we  have  been  particularly  pleased.  It  is  that  of 
dividing  the  stanza,  where  its  structure  is  favorable  to  such  an 
arrangement,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  different  portions  of 
the  choir,  to  be  sung  in  the  manner  of  alternate  responses ;  or 
in  the  order  of  solo  or  semi-chorus,  and  chorus.  Tnis  kind  of 
performance,  so  impressive  in  itself,  derives  peculiar  interest 
from  being  a^isociated  in  our  minds  with  the  Psalmody  of  the 
Ancient  Temple.  The  following  is  a  beautiful  example,  which 
will  make  even  the  eye  affect  the  heart. 
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FirU  Chair. 
See  what  a  Myiog  stone 
The  bttilden  did  reftue ; — 
Seamd  Choir. 
Tet  God  hath  built  hu  church  theieon, 
In  spite  of  esTioua  Jews. 

First  Choir. 
The  scribe  tmd  annj  priest 
Reject  thine  only  Son ; — 
Second  Choir. 
Yet  on  this  rock  shall  Zion  rest, 
As  the  chief  comerMrtene. 

Congreg^ation. 
The  work  O  Lord  is  thine, 

And  wondroas  in  oar  eyes ; 
This  day  declares  it  all  divine, 

This  day  did  Jesus  rise. 

First  Choir. 
This  is  the  clarions  day 

That  our  Kedeemer  made : — 

%  Second  Choir, 

Let  us  rejoice— -and  sin^--and  pray— 

Let  all  the  church  be  gisd. 

Firtt  Choir. 
Hosanna  to  the  Klnff, 
Of  David^s  royal  blood  :— 
Second  Choir. 
Bless  him,  ye  saints — ^he  conies  to  bring 
fialration  from  joor  God. 

Congreffoaon. 
We  bless  thine  holy  word, 

Which  all  this  grace  displays : 
And  offer  on  thine  altar,  Lord, 

Our  sacrifice  of  praise. 

When  we  sat  down  to  the  examination  of  the  Church  Psalm- 
ody, we  anticipated  much  pleasure ;  and  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  work  is 
without  a  rival,  in  its  own  department.  There  is  no  other  col- 
lection of  Evangelical  Psalmody,  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, the  whole  of  which  is  adapted  to  be  sung". — On  the  ques- 
tion, how  far  it  is  expedient  for  congregations  to  lay  aside  their 
former  collections,  and  adopt  this,  we  of  course  say  nothing. 
Those  who  feel  interested  on  the  subject,  must  examine  and 
judge  for  themselves.  The  opinions  we  have  expressed  have 
not  been  formed  hastily,  or  without  diligent  examination.  We 
arc  will!  a  J  they  should  have  whatever  weigKt  they  deserve. 
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PACIFIC. 

(CoDtioaed  from  p.  GOI.] 

*  We  will  notice  but  one  other  charge  respeoting  the  wiaEat&oa 

A  in  ibe  Society  Ldes  ;  it  is  made  by  Kotzeboe.    He  oflers  those 

r  we  have  already  noticed,  excepting  the  point  of  UcentiouoiesBy 

and  adds  others,  which,  we  take  this  place  to  remark,  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  the  Vindication,  has  fully  and  ably  answered.  The  accusa^ 
tion  alluded  to  appears  in  the  following,  quoted  from  Ellis. 

I  **  After  iinui^  frait]e«  effbiti,mi]ie  Cngliah  mwsionuieg  sacceeded,  at  lemgtkf 

in  the  year  1797,  in  introducing  what  they  called  Chiiitianity  into  Tanitif 

I  and  even  in  fining  over  to  their  doctrine  kin^r  Tajo,  who  then  governed  the 

whole  iaiand  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  This  convenion  wiu  a  spark  thrown 
into  a  powder  maaaxine,  and  was  followed  by  a  fearAil  exfdosion.  The  new 
religion  was  intr<]3uced  by  force.  The  manes,  as  well  as  every  memorial  of 
the  deities  formerly  worshipped,  were  suddenly  destroyed  b^  order  of  the 
king.  Whoever  would  not  vnittMdyf  believe  the  new  doctrine  was  fmi  to 
deM.  With  the  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  the  nge  of  tygers  Uxjk  posses- 
sion of  a  people  onoe  so  gentle.  Streaitu  of  hlood  ftnotd — wkoU  raees  were 
exterminaied  ;  many  resolutely  met  the  death  they  preferred  to  the  renuncia- 
tion of  their  ancient  faith,  ^me  few  escaped  by  night  to  the  recesses  of  the 
loft^  mouBtains,  where  tbey  stiU  live  in  seclnsion,  fnthfnl  to  the  gede  «f 
their  ancestors." 

To  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gospel  into  the.5e  islands,  it  must  appear  nstoni^ing 
how  an  account  like  the  above  could  have  found  its  way  into 
the  authentic  narrative  of  a  naval  oflScer  in  the  public  service 
of  a  great  nation ;  and  equally  so,  how  an  English  periodical  of 
no  small  pretensions  should  hold  out,  as  a  credible  witness  in 
the  missionary  question,  a  work  containing  such  fabrications. 
These  things  show  what  untiring  efforts  are  made  by  some  to 
barb  and  poison  the  arrows  of  slander  against  the  humble  exile 
for  the  Gospel's  sake.,  and  with  what  inconsiderate  i-eadiness 
others  scatter  them  abroad.  Capt.  Kotzebue,  surely,  did  not 
cut  and  make  this  story  ;  perhaps  he  brushed  and  colored  it  a 
little;  but  it  was  the  original  workmanship  of  some  mi3creant> 
who,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  a  missionary,  duped  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  voyager«-«<The  English  missionaries,  instead  of 
succeeding,  after  many  fruitless  efforts,  cU  lengthy  in  1797,  did 
not  even  approach  the  shores  of  Tahiti  until  that  year.  King 
Tajo  they  never  had  the  happiness  to  gain  over  to  their  doc-> 
.  trine,  as  his  Majesty  never  existed  except  in  the  fable  of  KoCze-t 
hue's  informer.  The  few  that  live  in  seclusion  in  the  recesses 
of  the  lofty  mountains  fled  thither  before  Christianity  was  in^ 
troduced,  not  that  they  might  remain  faithful  to  the  ^ods  of 
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their  aacegtors,  but  to  avoid  being  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols. 
The  Gospel  was  not  in  any  sense  introduced  by  force.     The 
missionaries  toiled  ten  years,  with  no  apparent  success,  amidst 
the  greatest  hardships  and  dangers  from  European  desperadoes 
who  took  every  method  to  thwart  their  efforts  and  stir  up  the 
natives  to  vicdence  towards  them ;  and  then,  in  1807,  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  island,  not  having  made,  so  far  as  they 
knew,  a  single  convert  and   leaving  the  people  under  the 
scourge  of  a  desolating  civil  war  between  Pomare  and  the 
chiefs,  ^'  both  parties  still  pagans,  and  the  victors  offering  the 
vanquished  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods."    In  1812,  the  missiona- 
ries returned  ;  Pomare  aod  a  few  others  received  Christianity  ; 
then  a  persecution  did  indeed  arise,  but  "  the  Christians  were 
the  victims^  not  the  authors  of  it."   In  1816,  the  Gospel  spread 
more  exten<nvely ;  then  also  force  was  used,  but  by  the  pa* 
gans  to  banish  it,  not  by  the  converts  to  establish  it  with  com- 
pulsion.    The  heathen  party  collected  their  forces,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  when  Pomare  and  his  people  were  peaceably  en- 
gaged in  public  worship,  ^'  mode  a  furious,  sudden,  and  unex- 
pected assault ;"  the  Christians,  having  been  warned  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  stratagem,  were  prepared  for  self-defence, 
and  soon  repulsed  the  assailants,  completely  defeating  and  rout-* 
ing  them ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  ascendency  which 
the  Gospel  afterwai'ds  obtained,  was  not  the  effect  of  the  victo- 
ry itself  so  much  as  of  the  kindness  shown  by  the  Christians 
to  the  vanquished  pagans,  clemency  being  a  thing  never  before 
heard  of  in  ail  their  wars.     If  the  new  religion  makes  Poma- 
re spare  his  enemy,  then  it  must  be  good,  was  the  simple 
reasoning,  that  spontaneously  addressed  itself  to  the  savage 
conscience.     Such  are  the  &cts  respecting  that ''  bloody  intro- 
duction of  the  religion  of  the  missionaries,"  by  which,  as  Cap- 
tain Otto  Yon  Kotzebue  tragically  narrates,  '^  infinitely  more 
human  beings  have  been  sacrificed  than  ever  were  to  their 
heathen  idols." 

We  must  pass  to  notice  some  of  the  charges  against  the  mis- 
isionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Those  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  as  preferred  several  years  ago  in  the  Q^uarterly, 
will  not  be  considered,  because  they  were  fully  refuted  not  long 
after  in  the  North  American ;  but  in  now  adverting  to  them, 
we  have  two  remarks. — First,  we  would  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gations of  the  friends  of  the  American  missions  and  missiona- 
ries to  Mr.  Orme,  for  his  prompt  and  able  rqdy  published  in 
England,  and  circulated  among  a  class  of  readers,  who  coulct 
not  otherwise  have  been  disabused  as  to  those  slanders.  Mr. 
Orme,  who  is  gone  to  his  rest,  is  now  well  known  as  the  biog- 
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lapher  of  the  youthful  Urqiihart  and  the  TenemUe  Baxter ; 
but  we  think  this  late  tribute  of  gratitude  not  amisB,  especially 
as  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  his  truly  fraternal  perform- 
ance mentioned  but  once,  and  that  slightly,  in  any  American 
piblication. — Nor  can  we,  in  good  conscience,  neglect  to  remark 
upon  an  instance  of  criminal  disingenuousness  in  the  ccmduct- 
ors  of  the  Quarterly.     They  had  published  a  letter,  purporting 
to  haTe  been  written  by  Boki,  a  leading  chief  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  containing  strong  complaints  against  the  missiona- 
ries, and  had  pledged  themselves  for  its  genuineness.     A  dis- 
tingubhed  nobleman,  attached  to  the  cause  of  reli^rion,  effected 
an  interview  between  Mr.  EUis  and  a  friend  of  the  editor,  in 
order  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  explanations;   in  conse- 
ouence  of  the  interview,  Mr.  Ellis  received  an  assurance  that 
tne  editor  would  insert  a  note,  suitably  prepared,  showing  the 
epuriousness  of  the  letter.     Mr.  Elli:',  accordingly,  prepared  a 
very  brief  statement,  which  (we  have  just  read  it,)  most  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  the  forgery :  b\it  the  editor,  instead  of 
redeeming  the  promise,  merely  apprizes  his  readers  ihat  he  has 
received  a  letter  from  the  Missionary  Elli^s,  saying  that  the  let- 
ter of  Boki  was  a  forgery,  and  adds,  that  **  the  letter  certainly 
did  come  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  its  genuineness  nei- 
ther has  been,  nor  is,  doubted  by  the  officer  of  the  Blonde  who 
received  it,  or  by  his  captain  ;"  thus  bolh  withholding  the  evi- 
dence, and  making  a  further  attempt,  worse  than  weak,  as  we 
will  presently  show,  to  defend  the  imposition.     Mr.  EUis  sent 
out  a  C'py  of  the  Rc^'iew  to  the  mission ari«!s.  to  astortain  posi- 
tively \vi»ether  Bold  wrote  or  signed  it.     "When   the  letter 
reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  was  shown  to  Boki  by  the 
missionaries,  and  he  was  nitahle  to  read  it.     They  made, 
therefore,  a  translation  of  it  into  his  native  tongue,  and  Boki, 
after  having  perused  it,  appended  a  certificate,  in  which  he  of- 
firmed  that  the  letter  was  none  of  his.     This  transkiti<», 
with  tlie  original  certificate,  written  by  Boki  in  the  Hawaiian 
language,  is  now  at  the  Missionary  Rooms,'^  at  Boston.    Bat 
says  the  Editor,   4ts  genuineness   neither  has  been,  nor  is 
doubted^  by  the  Captain  of  the  Blonde  f  yet  what  said  that 
noble  c^cer  himself,  when  asked  by  a  personal  friend?     ''I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  do  not  believe  Boki  eiihsr 
wrote  or  dictated  that  letter. — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
letter  did  not  come  from  the  Islands,  but  it  certainly  was  man- 
ufactured by  some  other  person.^t   Could  the  Editor  then  have 
had  any  authority  for  his  bold  assertion  ?    But  we  have  not 
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Btated  the  whole.  By  the  aid  of  a  kind  nobleman,  Mr.  Ellis 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  original  manuscript,  claiming  to  be  the 
autograph  of  the  Hawaiian  chief;  he  instantly  detecteHsJthat 
the  impostor  had  written  his  wife^s  name  "  Mrs.  Boclcey,''\^nd 
two  lines  after  signed  his  own  "  Boke  ;"  while,  in  the  Quarter- 
ly, the  spelling  in  both  cases  wa^  altered^  and  the  names 
were  written  Boki^  in  conformity  with  the  known  and  uniform 
mode  of  spelling  them  in  the  Hawaiian  alphabet !  Who  could 
make  such  an  alteration,  except  for  the  very  purpose  of  con- 
cealing a  manifest  forgery?  VVe  do- not  know  that  the  Quar- 
terly has  ever  offered  the  least  explanation. 

In  speaking  of  more  recent  aspersions  of  the  Missionaries  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  must  acquit  the  Quarterly  of  any 
active  participation  in  them,  and  will  not  press  an  inquiry,  from 
what  motives  it  is,  that  in  reviewing  Bcechey's  Voyage,'  that 
part,  which  relates  to  those  islands,  is  passed  in  entire  silence ; 
although  it  is  natural  to  ask,  if  they  believed  the  accounts  oif 
Beechey,  why  not  adduce  them  to  confirm  their  own  former 
representations  ?  or,  if  satisfied  that  the  truth  was  quite  other- 
wise, why  not  embrace  so  favorable  an  opportunity  magnani- 
mously to  correct  them  ? — The  before-mentioned  Edinburgh 
reviewer,  also,  admits  that  "matters  are  not  so  bad  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands"  as  at  Tahiti,  and  that  "  a  wonderful  change 
has  been  produced  on  the  habits,  manners,  and  condition  of  the 
people/'  But  he  takes  good  care  to  allow  no  credit  for  this 
wonderful  change  either  to  the  Gospel  or  its  proclaimers  ;  it  is, 
he  says,  "  a  change,  the  sole  merit  of  which  belongs  to  King 
Tamehamaha,  and  his -minister  Krimakoo,  two  persons  singu- 
larly adapted  to  each  other,  with  minds  of  that  bold  and  origi- 
nal cast,  which,  rising  superior  to  every  thing  local  and  present, 
anticipate  the  wisdom  of  ages  to  come,  and  apparently  raised 
up  by  Providence  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  the  first  vig- 
orous impulse  to  improvement  in  that  hitherto  benighted  region 
of  the  globe."  We  should  be  sorry  to  fall  behind  this  writer  in 
acknowledging  the  special  purposes  and  providence  of  God  ; 
but,  as  to  the  matter  in  question,  we  recognize  them  rather  in 
some  other  particulars.  The  reviewer  probably  derived  his  es- 
timate of  the  character  of  Tamehameha  from  Capt.  Beechey, 
who  would  rank  him,  as  he  expresses  himself,  "among  those 
great  men,  who,  like  our  Alfred,  and  Peter  .the  Great  of  Rus- 
sia, are  justly  esteemed  the  benefactors  of  mankind."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  character  of  an  ambitious  savage 
warrior  ;  moreover,  Capt.  B.,  in  the  same  paragraph,  makes  a 
statement,  which  shows  how  litde  Tamehameha,  whatever  his 
personal  qualities,  had  accomplished  in  raising  his  subjects  from 
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bartMtriain.    He  died  in  1819,  an  idolater,  enjoining  upon  hk 
son  to  adhere  to  the  religion  and  customs  of  his  fiBOhers.'' 

"  Jfi»  painfal  to  relate/'  sayi  tlie  captain,  in  tlie  itateineiit  referred  to, 
**  th^t  altnoiigh  his  death  oecuried  so  recently,  ee^era]  kmmmn  vittimu  wert 
saeryUed  to  Sis  mmtug  hj  the  priesta  in  the  morais ;  and,  according  to  the 
ciutom  of  the  iilanda,  sewUf  who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  eommitted 
smieidey  in  order  to  accompany  him  to  the  grave,  while  gremi  numbers  kmm:ksi 
ma  tksir  fnmt  Ueikj  and  other wiae  mntilated  and  dicfiguied  thenuelvea." 

If  the  reviewer  could  have  intended  the  son  and  successor  of 
tliis  monarch,  who  assumed  the  same  name,  Tamehamehoj 
and  to  whom  the  chief  Kcuraimoku  was  also  a  favorite  coun- 
sellor, he  equally  mistakes ;  for  these  two,  although  they  be- 
came friends  and  co-operators  in  the  cause  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, accomplished  no  part  of  the  acknowledged  moral  revolution, 
independently  of  missionary  assistance,  except  that,  in  contempt 
of  the  ancient  superstitions,  they  had  destroyed  many  of  the 
idol-images  and  had  eaten  with  the  women,  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  American  teachers.  To  their  proposals  the  king 
at  first  replied,  ^'  My  subjects  are  given  up  to  drunkenness,  and 
what  will  be  the  use  of  trying  to  teach  such  people  ?"  It  was 
not  till  the  latter  part  of  1822,  that  he  could  himself  be  per- 
suaded to  attempt  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  in  1824  he 
died.  Had,  then  the  islanders  received  only  such  "  impulse  to 
improvement'^  as  might  have  resulted  from  the  native  talents 
or  dispositions  of  these  monarchs  and  their  minister,  they  would 
not  have  possessed  now  a  written  language,  a  code  of  laws  and 
courts  of  justice,  with  regular  schools,  and  books  apd  printing- 
presses. 

Leaving  the  reviewers,  we  have  yet  to  notice  a  few  passages 
in  Captain  Becchey's  narrative.  He  touched  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  twice  in  his  voyage.  In  the  account  of  the  first  visit, 
all  that  is  of  importance  respecting  the  subject  before  us,  is  the 
following : 

**  The  few  days  I  had  to  remain  here  were  deyoted  to  aatronomical  and 
other  observations,  and  I  had  but  little  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  ialand?; 
but,  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  BolLi,  it  waa  evident  that  be  did  not 
approve  of  the  system  of  religious  restraint,  that  had  been  forced  into  opera- 
tion,  which  was  alike  obnoxious  to  the  foreigners  residing  upon  the  iaUnd, 
and  to  the  natives." 

But  we  happen  to  have  learnt  what  credit  is  due  to  a  letter 
from  Boki,  and  by  this  memorandum  in  Capt.  B.'s  journal  we 
are  furnished,  in  aU  probability,  with  a  new  instance  of  a  delib- 
erate and  malicious  attempt  to  injure  the  missionary  cause  by 
falsehood  and  imposture. — ^In  describing  his  second  visit,  Capt. 
B.  fills  above  forty  octavo  pages,  in  which  he  makes  assertions 
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with  all  the  pr<»nptne88  and  decision  of  one,  who  is  conscious 
of  having  made  full  investigation^  and  is  confident  that  he  ut« 
ters  unquestionable  truth.  Judge  then  of  the  surprize  which 
the  careful  reader  will  feel,  when,  at  the  cluae  of  the  whole,  he 
receives  from  his  author  the  following  qiiiKlaim  of  demands 
upon  his  confidence. 

"  My  endeavor  has  been  to  rire  aa  fiuAfiil  an  aeconift  aa  I  coold  of  the 

goyerament  and  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  islands,  &e.  Had  my  oocnpa^ 
one  been  lees  numerons,  I  night  have  done  more  justice  to  these  snbjeota  y 
but  the  determination  of  the  position  of  the  plaee,  and  attention  Co  other  oIk 
■eryations  oecufud  my  timB  m  eampUidy  that  I  had  vary  littU  leUmrefar  atk* 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  captain  did  not  devote  to  those  other  ob- 
servations the  little  leisure  he  did  employ  in  different  pursirits ; 
for  we  trust  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  such  observations 
with  more  care,  and  recording  them  with  greater  accuracy,  than 
are  exemplified  in  his  account  of  the  government  and  state  of 
society ;  else  they  are  surely  little  worth.  It  is  not  imperfect 
justice,  but  perfect  injustice  that  he  has  done,  in  some  parts  of 
the  account  at  least — After  describing  as  a  '  mania'  the  desire 
of  learning,  which  had  been  awakened,  and  mentioning  what 
bleeeings  might  have  resulted,  if  the  missionaries  had  jtuii^ 
ciously  managed  this  feeling,  he  says, 

'<  Bat  they  were  misled  by  the  eagerness  of  their  hopes,  and  their  zeal  car> 
ried  them  beyond  the  limits  oalcnlated  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  temporal  in* 
terest  of  a  people  still  in  the  earliest  stage  of  civilization.  The  apparent 
thirst  after  spiritual  knowledge  in  Honoruru  created  a  belief  among  Uie  mis-c 
•ionarieS)  that  this  feeling  was  become  general,  and  auxiliary  schools  were 
established  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  island,  at  which,  we  were  informed,  erery 
0duU  was  required  to  attend  several  Hmes  a  day." 

By  whom  and  how  Capt.  B.  was  thus  informed,  he  does  not 
inform  his  readers ;  but,  by  a  very  little  Inquiry,  he  might  have 
informed  himself,  that  no  such  law,  command,  or  I'equirement 
was  ever  made ;  and  learned  '<  that  the  attendance  at  the 
schools  had  never  been  other  than  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  natives." — ^But  this  compulsion,  according  to  the  captain, 
^  obliging  the  men  to  quit  their  work,  and  repair  to  the  near* 
est  auxiliary  school  so  frequently  during  the  day"  produced 
^'  much  mischief,"  and  threatened  "  very  ruinous  consequences 
to  the  country." 

"  At  length  the  legent  and  other  chiefs  determined  to  break  throogh  this 
xigid  discipime.  The  ten  oommandments  had  been  recommended  as  tne  sole 
law  of  the  land.  This  ppopoaition  was  obstinalely  opposed ;  a  meeting  waa 
eaUed  by  the  missiomuies  to  joitiiy  their  oondnct,  at  which  they  lost  ground 
by  a  proposal,  that  the  yoanger  part  of  the  community  only  ahonld  be  oblig- 
ed to  attend  the  schools,  and  that  the  men  should  be  pf  rniitted  V>  Qontinne  at 
l^lr  dail/  labor." 
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The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  wholly  a  fidse  gloss,  as  ap- 
pears from  what  has  just  been  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that 
of  Mr.  Ellis.  The  meaning  of  tlie  rest  of  it,  we  should  be  quite 
at  a  loi3s  to  determine,  except  that  it  contains  dark,  indefinite 
insinuations  against  the  missionaries,  were  it  not  for  the  light 
cast  upon  it,  by  one  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Visit 

<<  Foreign  residents,"  says  Mr.  8.,  "  of  ererj  grsde,  wiUi  few  ezoeptions, 
hftTS  ever  denied  the  ri|fht  of  judicstaie  over  them  to  the  goTemaent  of  tbe 
islands  ;*'  *  *  'Mn  general  they  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  the  estaUiah* 
ment  of  all  defined  public  laws,  oren  for  the  government  of  the  nciive  snl^ 
jaots  themselTeSy  under  a  pretence  that  if  laws  were  formed,  they  would  he 
made  by  the  missionaries ;  but  in  reality,  I  fear,  because  they  wished  the 
whole  nation  to  remain  lawless  upon  all  poinli  not  ailfecting  the  interests  of 
their  own  property  or  persons." 

But  laws,  Mr.  S.  remarks,  became  absolutely  necessary  ;  in- 
telligeut  visiters  urged  their  importance  upon  the  chiefs ;  Lord 
Byron  especially  did  so  in  1825 ;  and  towards  the  close  of  that 
year  the  regents,  and  their  associates,  the  principal  chiefs,  at- 
tempted to  lay  a  foundation. 

**  This  was  by  a  Dublie  discuision  of  the  precepti  of  the  Decalogoe — is 
presenting  the  highest  principles  of  moral  and  social  action — at  a  council 
then  convened,  with  the  design  of  publishing  the  ten  commandments  witi^ 
oat  any  oenal  ODligationB  to  their  obedience,  preparatory  to  the  promulgation 
of  speciuc  laws  founded  upon  them.  Borne  of  the  missionaries  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Regents  Karaimoku  and  Kaahumanu  to  be  present ;  on  infers 
mation  of  which  among  the  residents,  a  party  of  leading  individuals  from 
their  number,  violently  and  riotously  interruptea  the  eounetl  with  such  mena- 
ces and  threats,  even  to  the  taking  of  life,  tliat  the  chleft  were  utterly  intim- 
idated, and  for  the  time  relinquished  their  purpose." 

Here  we  see  whose  '  discipline'  the  regent  Karaimoku*  and 
other  chiefs  wished  *  to  break  through  ;'  we  see  when,  by  whom, 
and  in  what  sense,  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  ten  command- 
ments '  the  sole  law  of  the  land,'  and  by  whom  '  this  proposi- 
tion was  obstinately  opposed ;'  also  how  it  was  that,  at  that 
timo.  the  missionaries  ^  lost  ground  !'  If  Capt.  Beechey  actu- 
ally possesses  the  honorable  feelings  which  others  have  ascribed 
to  him,  he  will  deeply  regret  the  injury  he  lias  done  to  a  band 
of  praiseworthy  men,  by  crediting  so  readily  and  without  ex- 
amination the  reports  of  their  avowed  enemies. — ^We  ought  to 
remark  here,  to  the  honor  of  the  government,  that,  although 
the  foreigners  had  uttered  such  threats,  and  their  opposition  to 
all  attempts  to  restrain  vice  subsequently  increased  rather  than 


*  If  by  recent  in  the  Mstesce  quoted,  Capt.  B.  meant  Boki,  who,  as  he  slates, 
regent  at  ihe  lime  of  bis  second  visit,  allhoiiwh  not  at  (he  lisM  of  ibit  coan«l,  or, 
Capt.  R.  i^noraatly  lermt  it, '  meeting  callea  by  the  miuionaries  to  juttiiy  their  e< 
dac%^  it  will  not  save  any  part  of  the  mistake,  for  Boki  wis,  ostensibly  at  least,  in  favor 
of  estsbfisbin^  the  laws. 
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dimimshed,  yet  the  kiog  and  chiefe  did  afterwards  determine 
to  promulgate  laws  wnth  penal  sanctions  against  murder,  theft, 
and  adultery,  and  a  httle  later  against  gambling,  drunkenness, 
prostitution,  and  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Stewart 
gives  a  copy  of  an  edict  still  more  recent,  "  every  syllable  of 
which  IB  of  unaided  and  unadvised  native  composition,"  and 
which,  taken  with  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  it  (requir- 
ing too  much  space  for  our  pages,)  shows  that  the  missionaries 
are  not  the  most  forward  persons  at  the  islands  to  interfere  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  civil  government.  For  merely  print- 
ing this  edict,  although  done  at  the  direction  of  the  chiefe,  the 
lesidents  violently  denounced  the  missionaries. — We  pass  with- 
out remark  some  other  insinuations  and  frivolous  reports  in  the 
Eiges  of  Capt.  Beechey.  One  more,  however,  we  will  specify. 
e  insinuates  very  strongly  that  education  has  made  but  litde 
progress,  the  mass  of  the  people  being  "  ignomnt  even  of  the 
nature  of  the  prayers  they  repeat,  and  in  other  subjects  entirely 
uninstructed."  Unhappy  islanders !  compelled  to  attend  school 
several  times  a  day^  to  the  neglect  of  all  work,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  universal  famine. — ^and  yet  entirely  uninstruciedj 
not  even  taught  the  meaning  of  their  prayers  !  The  last  men- 
tioned item  <tf  ignorance  might  possibly  be  discovered  without 
sailing  ft'om  London  to  Behring's  Straits ;  but  did  Capt.  B* 
suppose  that  these  simple,  warm-hearted  converts  used  a  Book, 
and  repeated  forms  of  prayer  prepared  for  them  by  their 
spiritual  Lords  7  Whether  they  are  left  wholly  ignorant  of 
other  subjects,  let  us  hear  another  witness.  The  following  is  a 
part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  account  of  a  public  examination  of  the 
schools  of  Oahu,  in  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
Yincennes,  and  others,  residents  and  visiters. 

<<  The  greateit  portion  of  the  specimeiu  of  writing  and  of  oompoeition 
among  thoee  moat  advanced,  were  lettera  addreaaed  to  myself,  in  expreaaion 
of  the  happineaa  oeeaaioned  by  my  Tiait,  and  dike  views  if  the  d^ereiU  wrk' 
era  i«oi»  Ae  smbfetU  of  Uaming  mfd  rdigiim.  Some  hundreda  of  theae,  I 
ahoaid  think,  were  committed  to  me  by  the  writera  after  being  aabjected  to 
the  inapection  of  the  Tariona  foreigners  preaent.  Amon^  theae  were  aome,  who 
take  little  intereat  in  the  advancea  of  every  kind  makmg  by  the  people,  and 
who  afleet  to  belieTe,and  who  aay,  that  no  good  haa  ever  been  acoompliahed  by 
the  miaaion,  and  that  the  people  have  no  capacity  for  knowledge.  To  aneh| 
the  gratification  exhibited  by  our  party  at  tne  attainmenta  manifeat,  and  the 
•neominma  passed  by  them  both  on  the  teachera  and  the  pumla,  were  any  thing 
bat  agteeable ;  a  net  which  they  could  not  diaguiw.  The  attention  of  a 
principal  officer  waa  attracted  by  the  readineaa  and  apparent  understanding, 
with  which  a  large  elaaa  repeated  what  he  waa  told  waa  the  multiplication 
table ;  and  expreaaed  hia  aurmiae  and  pleaanre  to  one  of  theae  gentlemen 
•eated  beaide  nim  \  to  which  ne  replied,  with  a  look  expreaaive  of  great  con- 
tempt, "  AU  parrat'likej  5tr,  aU  parroi-lik^'-thaf  know  natkimg  Sbout  wkgi 
they  tart  MUfimg  /*'  Almost  immediately  after,  a  young  man  Nought  a  alate 
with  a  large  Mid  eomplez  vom  in  addition  upon  it,  pveaenting  it  to  the  offietr 
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to  kamr  whedier  it  wm»  correct.    It  wm  fouiid  to  he  perfeetly  eo ;  aad 

ing  to  Mr. ^  he  said  with  a  lau^ b— "  A  purot,  poeaihly,  might  leam  to 

tepeat  the  multiphcation  tahle,  Mr.  — ;  but  it  would  require  a  wise  bird 
to  add  such  a  series  of  c<rfttiims  together  without  a  mistake  !" 

The  Sandwich  Islands  and  their  missioDB  were  duly  honor- 
ed in  that  heterogeneous  bucket  of  slander,  which  the  Germao 
Post-Oaptain>  with  whom  our  readers  have  formed  some  ac- 
quaintance, willingly  bore  across  two  oceans  to  ooGa  and  spread 
before  the  civilized  world.  But  we  are  sick  of  tfud  task  we  are 
upon  ;  it  is  almost  like  overhauling  a  cargo  of  contagion,  where 
there  comes  up  gust  after  gust  of  the  same  putrid  odor.  We 
have  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  calumnies,  which  have  been 
again  and  again  refuted,  and  the  only  peculiarity  in  the  case  of 
Kotzebue  seems  to  be  the  violence  and  the  inconsistency  of  hie 
manner.  We  are  glad  that  the  work  of  exposure  has  been 
thoroughly  performed  in  the  Vindication  of  Mr.  Ellis,  who  has 
set  forth  in  bold  relief  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  this  writer. 
Not  long  since,  also,  the  American  Quaiteriy  exhibited  the  tee- 
timony  of  Kotzebue  and  Stewart  upon  the  Sandwich  islanders 
in  strong  contrast,  and  in  a  light  cakulated  to  make  correct  and 
useful  impressions.  Specially  and  earnestly  do  we  recommend 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Stewards  sixteenth  letter  from  the  Sand- 
wick  Islands  to  every  one,  who  is  willing  to  karn  the  truth  in 
this  affair,  and  to  know  with  what  unbludiing  impudence  the 
most  flagrant  fiilsehoods  have  been  asseverated.  On  our  own 
part,  we  will  trouble  our  readers  with  the  company  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Predpriatic  but  a  moment  We  cannot  help  the 
suspicion,  that  he  was  put  a  little  out  of  humor  by  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  useful  knowledge  and.  practical  religioUj 
which  some  of  the  natives  asked  him  here,  as  well  as  at  Tahiti. 
Describing  an  interview  with  Naniahana,  he  says,  "  She  now 
overwhelmed  me  with  a  host  of  questions,  some  of  them  very 
absurd,  and  w^hich,  to  have  answered  with  methodical  precisioii, 
would  have  required  much  time  and  consideration.  I  endeav- 
ored to  cut  the  matter  as  short  as  possible ;  and,  in  order  to  di- 
vert her  thjoughts  to  other  subjectSj  set  wine  before  her  ;  she 
liked  it  very  much,  and  I  therefore  presented  her  with  a  bottle  ; 
bui  her  thirst  of  knowledge  was  not  thus  to  be  quenched  ; 
and  during  a  visit  of  two  liours,  she  asked  such  incessant  ques- 
tions, that  I  was  not  a  little  relieved  when  she  proposed  to  de- 
part." The  captain,  we  believe,  does  not  specify  the  "  very 
absurd  questions,"  which  he  tock  so  delicate  and  humane  a 
method  to  answer ;  perhaps  they  were  too  much  like  the  inter- 
rogations of  the  queen  of  Tahiti,  who  inquired  of  him,  '  wheth- 
er he  was  a  Christianj^  and  ^  hew  often  he  prayed  daUjf^ 
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questions,  "  which  to  have  answered  with  methodical  precision," 
might  indeed  have  "  required  much  time  and  consideration," 
from  a  man  so  scrupulously  cautious  and  conscientious  as  the 
author  of  the  "  New  Voyage  round  the  World." — We  will  only 
allude,  further,  to  Capt.  Kotzebue's  gift  in  foreseeing  the  future. 
He  ventured  his  credit,  it  seems,  upon  a  confident  prediction. 
After  an  idle  tale  about  the  queen's  compelling  to  school  an  old 
man  of  seventy,  and  saying,  "  If  you  will  not  learn  to  read,  you 
may  go  and  drown  yourself,"  he  adds, 

**  To  such  tyranny  as  this,  has  Bingham  urged  the  queeni  and  perhape  al- 
ready esteems  himself  absolute  sovereign  of  these  islands.  But  ne  reckons 
without  his  host.  He  pulls  the  cords  so  tightly  that  the  bow  must  break ; 
and  i  forewarn  him,  that  his  authority  will  one  day  suddenly  vanish ;  already 
the  cloud  is  gathering ;  much  discontent  exists.  — *'  Karemaku  is  si^flering 
under  a  confirmed  dropsy/' — ^^  it  is  impossible  he  can  survive  long,  and  his 
death  will  be  the  signal  of  a  general  tnncrrcctum,  which  Bingham's  folly  will 
certainly  have  accellerated." 

To  all  this,  leaving  the  reader  to  comment  on  its  absurdity 
and  ill-will,  we  quote  the  brief  but  caustic  reply  of  Mr.  Ellis : 

'^  Time,  that  tfnsparing  castiffator  of  prophetic  presumption,  has  proved  the 
prediction  false.  The  death  of  Karaimoku  has  taken  place,  but  no  revolu- 
tion has  followed ;  education  is  extending ;  and  the  mi9sumari€S  were  never 
more  respected  than  at  the  present  CiniA" 


We  now  bid  farewell  to  the  voyagers,  whose  mis-statements 
we  have  been  considering,  with  the  following  apolc^  in  their 
behalf,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stewart ;  it  is  the  best,  which  the 
facts  in  the  case  will  possibly  admit ;  should  we  indicate  any 
disposition  to  demur  at  it  as  too  favorable^  it  would  be  set 
down,  probably,  to  the  proverbial  acidity  and  severity  of  the 
critic. 

"  I  impeach  not  their  veracity.  But,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  at- 
titude in  which  they  have  placed  themselves,  by  their  publications,  is  such, 
that  charity  herself  cannot  throw  around  them  a  shield,  which,  in  aiiddition  to 
a  defence  of  their  honor  as  gentlemen,  will  screen  their  reputation  as  trust- 
worthy reporters  to  the  world  of  the  physiology,  condition,  and  prospects  of 
the  people  they  have  visited  in  traversing  the  globe.  A  defiance  of  their  can- 
dor can  only  be  sustained  by  the  sacrifice  of  we  acuteness  of  their  observa- 
tion and  tl^e  faithfulness  of  their  research.  If  their  accounts  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  written  in  full  probity  of  heart,  they  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  an  error  ofjudgement,  and  of  having  become  dupes  to  the  arts  and 
misrepresentations  or  others,  in  utter  neglect  of  the  facilities  for  personal  ob- 
servation, by  which  they  were  surrounded.  To  every  intelli^nt  visiter  at 
the  same  place,  it  must  be  self-evident,  that  instea]d  of  filling  their  note- 
books with  facts  passing  before  them,  they  caught  with  eagerness  fh>m 
strongly  prejudiced  and  ifl-disposed  men^  recitals  and  hear-says,  in  direct  op- 
position to  them." 

It  is  exceedingly  grateful,  after  reading  such  complaints  as 
we  have,  of  the  folly,  bigotry,  and  officiousness  of  the  miflsioiia- 
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nee,  to  meet  with  a  candid  and  philanthropic  defence  of  their 
character  by  a  respected  naval  officer  of  the  United  States, 
Captain  Finch,  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes,  in  a  "  Retrospec- 
tive View"  of  hb  official  visk  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  1829/ 
says, 

"  I  Mm  at  a  Iom  to  decide  wherein  the  foreign  teaidents  have  just  canae  to 
complain  of,  or  to  contemn  the  fi^overnment.  They  affect  to  belieye  that  all  tta 
meaaurea  are  dictated  by  the  missionaries.  I  really  do  not  think  so.  The^ 
doubUeu,  in  their  stations  as  teachers,  have  influence ;  but  I  rather  believe  it 
is  confined  as  closely  as  is  practicable,  or  posaible,  to  that  relation". — *'  It  is  a 
moat  lamentable  fact,  that  the  dislike  of  tne  missionaries  by  the  foreign  resi- 
denta,  haa  a  tendency,  aa  yet  ,to  paralyxe  the  efforts,  which  the  natives  are  ao 
laudably  making  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  the  support  and  confidence 
of  enlightened  Christian  and  diatant  nationa." — *^  The  constant  complainilif 
affainst  the  missionaries  is  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  in  such  contraM  wi  h 
the  condutt  of  the  nU^sionaries  themselreM^  that  I  could  riot  but  remark  their 
circumspection  and  reserve  with  admiration ;  the  latter  never  obtruded  upon 
my  attention  the  grounds  or  causes  they  might  have  to  complain  ;  nor  did 
they  advert  to  the  opposition  they  pxperienced-,  unless  expressly  invited 
thereto  by  me.  If  the  understandings  of  the  natives  are  imp.>6ed  upon  by  the 
religious  injunctions  of  the  missionaries,  the  evil  will  ultimately  correct  itself 
by  the  very  tuition  which  ihnj  afford  the  inhabitants,  more  certainly  and  effect- 
ually than  by  the  dpnuncialion  and  declamotion  of  foreigners,  wno  are  inter- 
ested and  temporary  sojourners,  without  any  other  than  moneyed  transactions 
to  engage  the  confidence  of  the  natives ;  whereas  the  missionaries  have  ad- 
ventured their  families  among  them,  and  stand  pledged  as  to  the  isaoe  of 
their  undertaking,  before  not  only  the  American  public,  but  the  world  at 
large." 

^  We  sat  down  to  our  work  in  this  article  mindful  of  the  inten- 
tion, sonic  time  since  expressed,  of  giving  an  extended  notice  of 
the  Journal  of  Tyerman  and  Bennett.  But  as  we  then  sug- 
gested some  of  the  principiil  lessons  furnished  by  the  book ;  as 
it  had  been  so  fully  examined  in  some  other  periodicals ;  and 
especially  as  it  was  known  to  have  a  rapid  circulation  among 
all  classes  of  readers  ;  we  thought  it  would  be  rendering  a  more 
useful  service  to  take  a  glance  at  a  subject  presented  in  Mr. 
Montgomery's  Preface,  the  slanders-  against  the  South  Sea 
Missions.  Tf  his  led  to  a  perusal  of  the  other  books  and  writings 
named;  and  to  the  tr^in  of  thought  pursued.  In  relation  to  the 
Journal,  the  only  remark  that  need  be  added  is,  that  the  work 
is  throughout  a  Tnonument  both  of  the  necessity  and  the  suc- 
cess of  missionary  effort. 

Sontething  of  the  kind  we  have  attempted,  seemed  the  more 
important,  because  the  most  respectable  of  the  works  containing 
the  slanders  herein  exposed,  is  now  undergoing  republication,  to 
be  widely  circulated  in  this  country.  It  certainly  becomes  the 
Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  to  foster  deep  sympathy  with  those 
excellent  but  abused  men,  who  have  forsaken  country  and  home 

*  Sea  Biewart's  Visit  to  tba  Sooth  Seas. 
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for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's.  Some  of  them  are  our 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh ;  they  are  all  our  brethren,  by 
the  bonds  of  grace,  and  in  the  household  of  faith.  Called,  as 
they  are,  to  encounter  not  merely  all  the  hardships  and  discour- 
agements incident  to  the  proper  work  of  evangelizing  the  hea- 
then, but  also  the  severer  trials  arising  from  the  unprincipled 
selfishness  and  malignant  hostility  of  covetous  and  licentious 
adventurers  sojourning  around  them,  the  sympathies  and  the 
prayers  of  the  church  they  need — they  implore — they  shall  have. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess,  we  were  not  ftilly  aware,  before  our 
present  examination,  of  either  the  extent  or  the  guilt  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  honor  of  the  missionaries  and  the  peace 
of  the  islanders.  But  we  have  seen  enough  to  understand  why 
the  excellent  queen  Kaahumanu  should,  exclaim,  as  she  (mce 
did,  refusing  to  eat,  "  There  is  no  sweetness  in  the  food — my 
heart  is  broken  by  the  wickedness  of  the  foreigners,  and  the 
falseness  of  their  words." 

Let,  however,  the  rising  feeling*  of  indignation  be  repressed, 
and  earnest  prayer  be  offered  for  the  conversion  and  salvation 
of  these  unhappy  recreants  as  to  Christianity  and  civilization. 
Even  this  is  not  hopeless.  In  more  than  one  instance,  thought- 
less visiters  at  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  been  convinced  by 
the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  there  attested,  that  it  is  a  system  of 
vital  ])ower,  and  been  thereby  led  to  seek  and  embrace  the  pe- 
culiar hopes  and  joys  of  a  regenerated  heart. 
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1.  7%e  Young  Christian;  or  a  familiar  Illustration  of  the 
Principles  of  Christian  Duty.  By  Jacob  Abiiott,  Principal  of 
the  Mt.  Vernon  School,  Boston.  Boston  :  Peirce  &,  Parker.  1832. 
pp.  323. 

**  Thii  book  is  intended  to  explain  and  illastrate,  in  a  aimple  manneri  the 
principles  of  Christian  dutj,  and  is  intended,  not  for  children,  nor  ezclurive- 
ly  for  the  youn^,  bat  for  all  who  are  jost  commencing  a  religions  life,  and 
who  feel  desirous  of  receiving  a  familiar  explanation  of  the  first  principles  of 
piety."  Such  is  the  recorded  intention  of  the  author  of  this  book ;  and  we 
must  say  that  he  has  admirably  executed  it.  It  was  no  part  of  bis  design  to 
go  into  a  discussion  or  formal  ezhibitioo  of  theological  doctrines.    He  as- 
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sumesy  u  the  buii  of  hit  remarks,  those  great  principlea  of  reli^ooa  truth,  in 
which  Evangelical  Christians  generally  concur,  and  labors,  by  incidents, 
comparisons,  and  a  variety  of  illustration,  to  make  the  experimental  and 
practical  parts  of  religion  plain  and  interesting  to  his  readers.  Some  persous 
may  indeed  object  to  the  number  of  imaginary  incidents  which  are  introduc- 
ed ;  but  to  this  the  author  pertinently  replies,  '^  This  book  is  not  more  full  of 
parables  than  were  the  discourses  of  Jetus  Christ.  I  shelter  myself  behind 
his  example.*' 

2.  7^  Origin  and  History  of  Missions ,  compiled  and  arrang'- 
ed  from  Authentic  Documents.  Br  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  Lon^ 
don,  and  Rkv.  John  O.  Choulr!«,  Neteport,  R,  L  Boston  :  Sam- 
uel Walker,  and  Lincoln  &  Edmands.     1832. 

This  splendid  work  has  already  proceeded  as  far  as  the  third  number.  The 
style  in  which  it  is  executed  is  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  we  hope  it  may 
receive  a  worthy  and  liberal  patronage.  It  is  contemplated  to  complete  the 
work  in  twelve  or  fourteen  numben,  of  96  pages  each,  suitable  to  be  bound 
in  two  quarto  volumes.  The  whole  will  contain  at  least  36  elegant  engrav- 
ings, with  two  maps  executed  on  steel. 

3.  A  More  Excellent  Way,  A  Sehnon  preached  in  the  Evcm^ 
gelical  Church  in  Sherburne ^  June  24,  1832,  designed  cis  an  JEx- 
apiination  of  a  Sermon  by  Rev,  Amos  Clarke,  entitled  "  The 
Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*'  By  Samuel  Lee.  Boston  : 
Peirce  &l  Parker,     pp.  24. 

Mr.  Lee,  like  not  a  few  of  his  ministerial  brethren  in  Massachusetts,  is  set- 
tled in  the  same  town  with  a  Unitarian  minister — one  who,  it  seenu,  has  not 
been  very  explicit  in  declaring  his  religious  sentiments.  He  has  even  claim- 
ed to  be  moderately  Orthodox,  and  not  to  differ  materially  in  point  of  senti- 
ment from  Mr.  Lee.  He  has  preached  and  published  a  sermon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  forth  his  sentiments,  in  which  the  same  impression  seems 
likely  to  bo  made.  But  Mr.  Lee  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  in  the 
sermon  before  us,  which  is  more  properly  a  review  than  a  sermon,  he  enters 
into  an  examination  of  the  discourse  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  the  difference  between  Orthodoxy  and  Unilarianism,  however  the  lattrr 
may  be  garnished  over  with  the  design  to  give  it  plausibility  and  currency. 
Mr.  Xj.  is  very  explicit  in  declaring  his  own  sentiments,  and  he  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  he  and  his  neighbor  differ,  at  least  in  the  following  particulars,  viz. 
"  the  Divinity  of  Christ ^  the  Atonement ^  total  depravity y  and  instaTUaneous  re- 
generation. These,"  says  Mr.  L.  "  are  essential  doctrines.  Take  from  my 
system  of  religious  belief  any  one  of  them,  and  you  destroy  that  system." 

The  disco.urse  concludes  with  several  very  serious  practical  reflections 
apon  the  effects  of  the  kind  of  preaching  which  had  been  examined  by  Mr.  L. 

REMARKS    ON    UNITARIAN    BELIEF. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  a  Review  of  the  "  Remarks  on  Unitarian 
Belief,"  by  Kev.  Nehemiah  Adams. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


DR.  Taylor's  reply  to  dr.  tyler. 

Dr.  Tyler,  in  his  rejoinder  to  my  Reply  to  his  Remarks,  still 
maintains,  "  that  my  theories  involve  principles  subversive  of 
some  of  the  most  important  and  prominent  articles  of  my  creed." 
His  first  particular  charge  respected  the  doctrine  uf  decrees. 
My  first  reply  to  this  was,  that  in  the  import  of  the  word  as 
used  by  Dr.  Tyler,  I  had  advanced  no  theory  on  the  subject 
whatever ;  i.  e.  that  I  had  not  professed  to  assign  the  actual 
reason  for  the  divine  permission  of  sin.  I  stated  explicitly  the 
ground  I  had  taken  on  the  subject ;  that  sin  in  respect  to  di- 
vine prevention  may  be  incidental  to  the  best  moral  system  ; 
and  that,  while .  I  had  said  that  such  may  be  the  reason  why 
sin  exists,  I  had  not  said,  that  it  is  the  reason,  nor  that  some 
other  is  not  the  reason.  If  indeed,  this  were  not  so,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow,  that  Dr.  Tyler  can  sustain  his  charge  of 
inconsistency ;  but  if  it  is  so,  then  his  charge  is  entirely  ground- 
less. Of  this  Dr.  Tyler  is  aware.  Accordingly,  he  now  atr 
tempts  to  convict  me  of  maintaining  the  positive  position,  that 
God  could  not  have  prevented  aU  sin  in  a  moral  system. 

My  first  remark  is,  that  Dr.  Tyler  has  founded  this  charge 
on  mere  inference  or  deduction.  He  does  not  even  pretend, 
that  I  have  affirmed  this  position  to  be  true.  He  even  con- 
cedes that  I  have  not  After  adverting  to  my  claim,  "  that  1 
have  not  affirmed  it  to  be  true,"  he  proceeds, — ^'  Still  however, 
be  has  made  it  the  basis  of  his  reasoning,"  &c.  Now  this  is 
saying,  that  though  1  have  not  affirmed  the  position  to  be  true, 
still,  &c.  Thus  Dr.  Tyler  concedes  that  he  makes  this 
charge,  as  Dr.  Woods  confesses  he  made  it,  viz.  '  when  he  is 
aware  that  I  have  not  affirmed  the  position  charged.^    Here 
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then  I  might  drop  the  question ;  for  it  is  confessedly  unaothcM'* 
ized  to  charge  opinions  upon  any  man  on  the  ground  of  mere 

inference. 

Again,  Dr.  Tyler  has  not  only  taken  the  ground  of  mere  in- 
ference, but  has  entirely  failed,  even  on  this  ground.  The 
course  he  has  adopted,  I  shall  now  briefly  examine. — After  say- 
ing, that  one  of  the  following  positions  must  be  true,  viz.  either 
that  God  could  have  prevented  all  sin  in  a  moral  system^ 
or  that  he  could  not  ;  he  states  what  I  understand  to  be  the 

Erinciples  on  which  his  inference  rests.     Of  these  principles  as 
avinir  any  pos^sible  application  to  the  subject,  one  only  de- 
mands notice.     It  id  thld,  '^  that  he  who  attempts  to  show  that 
one  of  these  positions  is  unworthy  of  beUef — does  at  the  same 
time  attempt  to  show  that  the  other  is  w^orthy  of  belief."     Dr. 
Tyler  applies  tliis  principle  by  citing  passages  in  which  I  have 
said,  that  in  my  view,  the  position  that  God  could  have  pre- 
vented all  sin  in  a  moral  system  is  *  a  groundless  assumption — 
without  proof,  and  incapable  of  proof.'    Now  I  readily  admit, 
that  there  are  positions,  such  as  Dr.  Tyler  supposes,  viz.  the 
position's,  that  *  there  is  a  God,'  that '  the  Scriptures  are  in^ir- 
ed,'  &c.  in  respect  to  which  we  are  placed  under  the  obligation 
of  believing,  and  of  course  under  the  necessity  of  believing  or  of 
dis])elicving,  by  a  positive  act  of  the  mind.    But  I  ask,  whether 
we  arc  under  the  same  obligation  in  respect  to  theories  con- 
cern ins:  the  origin  of  moral  evil?    Or  is  a  man  at  liberty  on 
this  sui)jcct,  to  liave  no  faith  at  all?     Do  not  "the  Orthodox 
generally"  profess  to  have  no  faith  respecting  these  theories? 
What  then  if  I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  Dr.  Tyler's  posi- 
tion is  a  gratuitous  assertion,  without  proof  and  "  unworthy  of 
belief;"  have  T,  in  doing  this,  attempted  to  show  that  the  c^ipo* 
site  |M)siti()n  "  is  worthy  of  belief?"     Suppose  Dr.  Tyler  had 
asserted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 
as  we  do  ;  or,  that  they  are  as  well  educated  as  the  people  of 
New  Enixland  ;  ai\d  suppose  I  had  said,  that  such  an  assertion 
is  groundless, — without  proof  and  incapable  of  proof;  would 
this  be  attempting  to  show  that  the  opposite  position  "  is  worthy 
of  belief?" — i.  e.  that  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  moon  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep, — or  that  they 
are  not  as  well  educated  as  the  people  of  New  England  ?     Is 
either  position  to  be  receivea  as  a  well  authenticated  fact  in  the 
mixin's  history? 

Dr.  Tyler  next  cites  passages,  in  which  I  have  said,  *  that  in 
my  view  his  theory  involves  insuperable  difficulties.'  Now  it  is 
undeniable,  that  many  Orthodox  divines,  who  have  substantially 
the  same  views  of  Dr.  Tyler's  the<wry  which  I  have,  and  who  re- 
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fuse  to  adopt  it,  would  by  no  means  assert  the  truth  of  the 
opposite  position.  Some  would  say  with  Dr.  Green,  *  we  neith- 
er affirm  nor  deny  it ;  this  is  a  mystery,  why  not  let  it  alone  V 
Others,  (and  Dr.  Woods  is  of  this  class,)  conceding  that  diffi- 
culties and  mystery  pertain  to  the  subject,  stiU  hold  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Tyler.*  What  then  if  I  have  said,  that,  in  my  view, 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Tyler  involves  insuperable  difficulties  ?  Does 
this  prove  that  I  maintain  the  opposite  position  to  i)e  true  ?  If 
so,  then  the  same  fact  will  prove,  in  respect  to  Dr.  Green  and 
^*  the  Onhodox  generally"  who  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  op- 
posite theory,  that  they  actually  maintain  it.  It  will  even  prove 
that  Dr.  Woods  maintains  the  very  opposite  theory  to  that 
Avhich  he  professes  to  maintedn.  For,  how  is  it,  that  the  same 
fact  will  prove  a  charge  against  me,  and  not  against  other  men? 
To  be  quite  confident  of  the  truth  of  any  theory  respecting 
the  existence  of  moral  evil,  has  been  extensively  rejj^arded  as  the 
mark  of  a  rash  and  presumptuous  mind.  Dr.  Dwight,  after 
comparing  the  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulties  on  this  subject 
to  those  of  an  emmet,  which  from  the  top  of  his  mole-hill, 
should  undertake  to  survey  the  world  around  him,  and  propose 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  says, — "  With 
respect  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  are  emmets,  and  take  our 
surveys  from  the  top  of  a'  mole-hilL"  He  even  thinks  it  proper 
to  "  smile  at  the  presumption  of  one,  who  on  this  subject,  should 
ascend  the  chair  of  philosophical  judgement  and  haughty  de- 
cision."t  Dr.  Tyler  seems  indeed  to  be  confident  in  his  philo- 
sophical judgement.  But  he  will  now  be  able  to  j<ee,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  less  confidence  is  not  unbecoming.  He 
may  cease  to  wonder,  that  some  refuse  to  adopt  his  theory  on 
account  of  its  diffic.ulties,  who  still  neither  maintain  that  it  is 
demonstrably  false,  nor  that  the  opposite  position  is  true.  He 
may  even  conceive  it  possible,  that  some  should  regard  the  latr 
ter  position  as  more  probable,  or  even  as  free  from  all  difficulty, 
and  still,  feel  so  little  confidence  in  their  own  judgement  on  so 
profound  a  subject,  as  neither  to  express  nor  form  an  opinion. 
I  go  further.  Suppose  that  Dr.  Tyler's  theory,  in  my  viexo^ 
is  encumbered  with  such  difficulties,  absurdities,  and  contradic* 
tions,  that  I  ouglU^  according  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  to  reject 

*  Dr.  Woods,  in  his  Letters,  maimains.  that  sin  is  the  necessary  menus  of  the  great- 
test  good,  and  that  this  u  the  reason  why  God  permits  its  existence.  And  yet  he  says, 
**  that  the  Orthodox  generally  regard  the  existence  of  sin  under  the  divmt^  government 
;as  a  profound  mvslery/'— that  "  sin  is  permitted  for  reasons  which  lie  beyond  human 
intelligence /' — inat  "  God  has  not  made  them  known  to  us,  nor  made  us  capable  of  dis- 
cerning them."  He  even  savs,  "  I  hold  that  tbe}r  are  known  only  to  the  Infinite  Mind/' 
And  yet,  Dr.  Woods  professes  to  show  what  iqu  reason  w,  though  acpordiqg  to  Dr. 
'V^oods  himself,  God  only  knowv  the  reason  \ 
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it  as  false,  and  even  to  maintain  the  opposite  theory ;  does  this 
prove  that  I  do  mfact  thus  reject  the  one  and  maintain  the 
other  ?  Can  Dr.  lyler  sustain  the  honorable  charge  in  respoct 
to  me  or  other  men,  of  believing  and  maintaining  every  posi- 
tion, which,  accordiiig  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  we  ought  to  be- 
lieve and  maintain  !  How  can  Dr.  Tyler  know,  that  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  wiser  men,  or  an  undue  timidity  or  hesitation 
on  my  part ;  or  even  some  reluctance  to  be  likened  to  '  an  em- 
met on  the  top  of  his  mole-hill'  has  not  hitherto  prevented  me 
from  forming  any  opinion  respecting  these  deep  things  of  God  ? 
If  Dr.  Tyler  does  noiknow  all  this,  then  it  becomes  him  to  re- 
tract his  charge. 

Dr.  Tyler  asks  *  how  my  theory  can  be  a  point  of  rest  to  the 
mind,  unless  it  be  regarded  as  true  ?' — I  answer,  exactly  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  as  such,  viz.  as  a  mere  sup- 
position  or  possible  truth.  Dr.  Tyler,  it  seems,  has  yet  to 
learn,  that  an  objection  based  on  a  mere  assumption,  is  entirely 
set  aside  by  a  mere  supposition,  i.  e.  by  showing  that  the  sup- 
position opposed  to  that  assumption  may  be  true. 

The  residue  of  Dr.  Tyler's  supposed  proofs  are  founded  in 
his  mistaking  material  facts. — Thus  he  represents  me  as  pro- 
nouncing the  assumption  that  God  c&iild  have  prevented  att 
sin  in  a  m^oral  system,,  *  a  pernicious  theory' — ^  involving  many 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  absurdities  and  contradictions ;' 
whereas  I  said  these  things,  solely  of  the  theory,  '  that  sin  is 
the  necessajy  means  of  the  greatest  good.** — He  next  repre- 
sents me  as  pronouncing  the  same  assumption  "a  revolting 
dogma ;"  whereas  I  said  this  of  another  position,  viz.  '  that  God 
permits  his  creatures  to  sin  when  he  can  prevent  it,  /or  the 
sake  of  showing  his  justice  in  their  damnation.' — ^He  next  rep- 
resents me  as  denying  this  assumption,  because  I  said,  that  '^  it 
might  be  safely  left  to  answer  for  itself;"  language  which  nec- 
essarily means,  and  was  used  to  mean,  nothing  more  than  that 
the  position  is  incapable  of  proof. — ^Dr.  Tyler's  last  proof  is,  that 
I  have  made  <'  a  formal  argument"  to  establish  the  opposite  posi-^ 
tion.  This  so  called  ^  formal  argument'  consists  in  three  irUer- 
rogatories  from  the  note  to  my  sermon.  Here  I  might  ask, 
whether  interrogatories  have  not  sometimes  the  force  of  mere 
questions  ?  But  in  the  present  case  Dr.  Tyler  knew,  that  they 
were  intended,  not  as  a^sertionsj  but  as  mere  questions  or  in- 

*  Under  the  position,  Ibat  God  could  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system,  but  wooldi 
not,  different  reasons  have  been  assigned,  why  he  would  not.  (  hie  is,  as  staled  above, 
'  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  me  jpreatpst  good.'  This  I  have  rejected  and  de- 
nied, believing  it  to  be  contradictory  to  revealed  truth,  and  of  peraicious  tendeacx- 
But  I  have  not  denied,  that  some  otner  reason  ma^  eiist,  why  God  would  not  prevfBA 
■in,  even  on  the  suppoaition  that  he  could  prevent  lU 
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quiries^  suggesting  difficulties  apperently  pertaining  to  his  the- 
t)ry,  and  calling  on  its  advocates  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  own 
assertions.  I  say  Dr.  Tyler  knew  this.  For  if  there  could  le 
originally  any  possible  ground  to  doubt  concerning  the  design 
of  that  note,  Dr.  Tyler  had  none,  when  he  represented  these 
inquiries  as  containing  '  a  formal  argument.'  He  had  before  ' 
him,  in  the  Review  of  Dr.  Woods's  Letters,  abundant  assur- 
ances that  they  were  not  so  designed. 

I  have  thus  examined  the  grounds,  on  which  Dr.  Tyler 
charges  me  with  maintaining,  that  God  could  not  have  pre- 
vented all  sin  in  a  moral  system.  Strange  as  it  may  iseem, 
that  he  should  fall  into  such  mistakes  as  these ;  and  trying  as  it 
is  to  be  obliged  to  correct  them,  there  is  another  consideration  that 
renders  this  necessity  even  more  painful.  Dr.  Tyler  has  made 
this  charge,  knowing  that  I  had  explicitly  disclaimed  it,  and 
on  no  better  pretence,  than  that  my  language  in  the  way  of 
inference  will,  in  some  instances,  bear  him  out  in  so  doing. 
This  pretence,  I  have  now  shown  to  be  vain.  If  I  had  not, 
still,  when  a  question  arises  respecting  the  design  and  import 
of  language,  whether  from  its  ambiguity  or  the  inadvertent  use 
of  it ;  and  when  the  meaning  charged  is  unequivocally  dis- 
claimed, and  explanations  are  given,  then  surely  the  cliarge 
cannot  be  repeated  consistently  either  with  justice  or  decorum. 
A  disavowal,  in  such  circumstances,  must  be  admitted  in  all 
honorable  controversy,  as  satisfactory  on  the  point  at  issue.  To 
repeat  the  charge  and  maintain  its  correctness,  is  to  insist  not 
merely  on  a  war  about  words  ;  it  is  to  question  veracity,  and 
withhold  confidence  where  it  is  due.  What  then  if  Dr.  Tyler's 
inferential  construction  of  my  language  (of  this  others  can  now 
judge)  were  even  correct ;  I  now  put  this  question  to  Dr.  Ty- 
ler,— whether,  in  view  of  my  explicit  disavowal  of  the  fact,  he 
believes  that  I  ever  meant  to  advance  the  opinion  charged  ?  If 
he  says  that  he  does  believe  it,  instead  of  attempting  to  change 
his  belief,  I  shall  rely  on  a  more  candid  judgement  from  my 
readers.  If  he  says  that  he  does  not  believe  it,  then  I  ask  him 
why  he  charges  me  with  advancing  an  opinion,  which  he  does 
not  believe  I  ever  meant  to  advance  7 

The  reader  can  now  judge  whether  I  have  advanced  the 
theory  o^  true,  that  God  could  not  have  prevefited  all  sin  in 
a  moral  system.  If  not,  then  Dr.  Tyler's  original  attempt  to 
■how,  that  I  maintain  ^'  a  theory  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  decrees,"  is  an  entire  failure. 

But  Dr.  Tyler  has  taken  new  ground.  Supposing  that  I 
have  prq|)ounded  a  mere  hypotheaiB,  or  possible  truth,  he  says^ 
^  Yet  if  it  18  inconsisteat  with  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  it  must 
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tend  directly  to  subvert  that  article  of  my  creed."  How  tliia 
can  be  80, 1  am  wholly  unable  to  discover.  If  I  perceive  no 
inconsistency  between  the  hypothesis  and  the  doctrine,  and  es- 
pecially, if  on  this  hypothesis,  every  objection' to  the  doctrine  is, 
m  my  view,  removed,  and  the  evidence  of  its  truth  left  un- 
counteracted  and  unimpaired,  how  can  the  hypothesis  tend  di- 
rectly to  subvert  my  faith  in  the  doctrine  ?  The  case  is  this, 
according  to  Dr.  Tyler.  If  a  man  should  have  no  actual 
faith  in  a  given  theory  respecting  tides,  but  should  merely  re- 
gard it  as  one  which  might  be  true,  and  which,  if  true,  would 
in  his  view  solve  all  the  phenomena,  and  remove  every  diffi- 
culty, it  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  his  belief  that  the  sea 
ebbs  and  flows ! 

My  second  reply  to  Dr.  Tyler's  charge  of  inconsistency  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  decrees,  was,  '^  (hat  for  a  plain  position 
of  mine,  he  had  substituted  a  very  different  one  of  his  own." 
Whether  such  was  the  fact,  depends  simply  on  this  question, 
viz.  whether  the  position,  "that  God,  all  things  considered, 
prefers  holiness  to  sin,"  is  equivalent  to  the  position,  "  that  God 
prefers,  all  things  considered,  that  sin  should  not  exist?"  To 
show  that  these  preferences  are  not  the  same,  I  said,  "  God 
may  prefer  holiness  to  sin  in  his  present  system,  and  also  pur- 
pose the  existence  of  sin,  rather  than  to  change,  or  not  adopt 
the  system.  Does  it  involve  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
Dr.  Tyler  should  prefer  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  all  his 
people  to  their  impenitence  and  perdition  ;  and  also  prefer  that 
a  few  should  pen^ert  the  means  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
all  the  rest,  rather  than  not  aibpt  these  means  ?  Does  it  in- 
volve a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  a  benevolent  parent  should 
prefer,  under  the  best  system  of  government,  the  obedience  of 
his  children  to  their  disobedience  ;  and  still  prefer  their  occa- 
sional disobedience  to  perpetual  imprisonment  or  death  to  pre- 
vent it  ?  May  not  a  voluntary  being  prefer  A  to  B,  and  still 
prefer  B  to  C  ?" 

To  this  (as  I  must  regard  it)  clear  exhibition  of  the  posri- 
hUity  of  these  co-existing  preferences,  Dr.  Tyler  has  made,  in 
my  view,  no  reply.  He  simply  asserts,  that  it  is  not  so,  and 
that  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be  !  He  says,  "  How  is  it 
possible  for  God  to  prefer,  on  any  account,  the  existence  of  sin 
in  any  instance,  if,  all  things  considered,  that  is,  on  all  ac- 
counts^ he  prefers  something  else  in  its  stead,  in  all  instances? 
Will  Dr.  Taylor  be  so  good  as  to  inform  us?" — ^I  ask  wbeth^ 
I  have  not  done  this  already  ?  Have  I  not  shown  that  ^  the 
aU  things  considered,^  in  the  one  case,  are^  and  must  be,  dif- 
ferent from  "  the  all  things  considered,'^  in  the  other  case  ? 
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To  test  this  point,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  putting  a  few 
questions  to  Dr.  Tyler.  I  ask  him  whether,  if  he  knew 
that  a  few  of  his  people  would  pervert  those  means  of  grace, 
which  would  secure  the  salvation  of  all  the  rest,  he  would 
not  prefer  that  they  should  pervert  them,  rather  than  not 
adopt  those  means  of  saving  others  1  If  not,  let  him  tell 
the  reason, — the  thing  considered^ — why  he  would  not. 
If  he  would,  then  here,  on  some  account^  is  one  preference. 
— ^I  aak  again,  whether  he  would  not  actually  prefer,  all 
things  considered,  that  is,  on  all  accounts,  the  repentance 
of  all  his  people  under  these  means,  rather  than  the  continued 
impenitence  and  final  perdition  of  any  of  them  ?  This  is  the 
next  question.  Let  Dr.  Tyler  answer  it ;  and  tell  us  the  rea- 
son,— the  thing  considered, — or,  on  what  account,  i.  e.  why 
he  should  not  prefer  the  repentance  of  all  to  the  inipenitence  of 
any. — ^Let  us  put  the  other  case  which  I  supposed,  to  the  same 
test  Is  it  possible  then,  or  is  it  not,  that  a  parent  should  pre- 
fer, on  any  account,  the  disobedience  of  a  child  in  any  in- 
stance,— (i.  e.  in  any  case  whatever ;)  provided  he  also  prefers, 
all  things  considered,  that  is,  on  all  accounts,  the  child's  obe- 
dience to  disobedience  in  all  instances/  I  ask  Dr.  Tyler 
then  to  suppbse,  that  he  knew  his  child  would  disobey  his 
command  to  attend  schod  in  a  given  instance,  unless  he  re- 
sorted to  the  expedient  of  some  ruinous  indulgence  to  prevent 
disobedience.  Would  not  Dr.  Tyler,  on  some  account,  prefer 
that  the  child  should  disobey  in  that  instance  ?  If  not,  then 
Dr.  Tyler  would  prefer  that  his  child  should  be  ruined,  rather 
than  disobey  his  command  to  attend  school  in  a  single  instance. 
Will  Dr.  Tyler  say  this? — I  now  ask  another  question,  viz. 
whether  Dr.  Tyler  would  not  prefer,  all  things  considered^ 
that  is,  on  all  accounts,  that  the  child  should  obey  rather  than 
disobey  in  this  very  instance  7  If  not,  why  not?  Let  Dr. 
Tyler  tell  us  what  the  thing  considered  is,  why  he  would  not 
prefer  that  the  child,  in  this  very  instance  should  obey  rather 
than  disobey  ? — And  now  if  Dr.  Tyler  can  give  no  reason — 
specify  no  considercUion,  why  be  would  not,  in  the  cases  sup- 
posed, have  these  preferences ; — if  rather,  it  is  a  matter  of  his 
own  conscious  experience,  that  he  should  in  fact  have  them, 
why  does  he  simply  assert  that  the  thing  is  impossible  ?  Thisy 
Dr.  Tyler  must  allow  me  to  say,  is  making  just  no  reply  at  all. 
Dr.  Tyler's  difficulty  in  apprehending  this  part  of  the  sub* 
ject,  apparently  results  from  overlooking  some  of  the  material 
fikcts  in  the  case.  On  the  supposition  which  I  have  stated  as 
possible  truth,  there  are  two  distinct  cases  of  preference,  in  re- 
flipect  to  thjree  differeolobjeclt,  viz.  universal  holiness^  sin^  and 
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the  mmrexistenee  of  the  best  system.  Universal  holineas, 
which  18  the  preferable  object  in  the  first  case,  i.  e.  when  con- 
pared  with  sin,  is  supposed  to  l)e  unattainable  by  divine  inter- 
vention. Hence  the  object  sin,  the  rejected  object  in  the  Jirsi 
case  of  preference,  becomes  in  the  second  case  preferable,  not  to 
nohuess,  but  to  a  third  object,  viz.  the  nou-existence  of  the 
best  system.  Thus  in  the  first  c^ase,  when  holiness  and  sin 
are  the  objects  of  comparison  and  preference,  and  when  alZ 
things  dependent  on,  and  involved  in,  the  existence  of  each, 
are  considered^  then  holiness  is  preferred  to  sin.  But  in  the 
other  case,  holiness  and  sin  are  not  the  objects  of  comparison 
and  preference,  but  sin  and  the  non-existence  of  the  best  sys- 
tem ;  for  God,  according  to  the  supposition,  must  permit  sin, 
or  not  adopt  the  best  system.  God  then  may  prefer  holiness  to 
sin,  all  things  considered^  when  these  are  the  objects  of  com- 
parison and  preference ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  he  cannot, 
(according  to  the  supposition,)  secure  universal  holiness,  he  may 
prefer,  all  things  considered^  that  sin  shall  exist,  i.  e.  prefer  its 
existence,  rather  than  not  adopt  or  change  the  best  system. 

That  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  these  two  preferen- 
ces, is  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  For,  the  thing 
considered^  i.  e.  the  reason  for  purposing  the  existence  of  sin, 
is  the  existence  of  the  best  system.  This  the  greatest  good  de- 
mands. But  this  would  exist,  were  iioliness  to  exist  under  the 
system,  in  every  instance  instead  of  sin.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  possible  thing  to  be  considered^  in  the  case  supposed,  for 
preferring  sin  to  holiness,  or  for  not  preferring  holiness  to  sin« 
This  preference  of  holiness  to  sin,  all  things  considered^  may 
therefore  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  along  with  the  purpose,  that 
sin,  all  things  considered^  shall  exist ;  i.  e.  God  may  prefer, 
all  things  considered^  that  holiness  should  exist  in  every  in- 
stance, rather  than  sin,  under  the  best  system ;  but  knowing 
that  it  will  not,  and  that  sin  will  exist  in  some  instances,  under 
this  system,  he  may  purpose  that  it  shall  exist,  rather  than  not 
adopt,  or  change  the  system. 

The  reader  can  now  judge,  whether  the  position,  '^that  God 
prefers,  all  things  considered^  holiness  to  sin  in  all  instances,*' 
is  the  same  as  the  position,  '^  that  he  prefers,  all  things  con- 
sidered, that  sin  should  not  exist."  If  they  are  not  the  same, 
then  Dr.  Tyler  has  substituted  for  mine,  a  very  different  posi- 
tion of  his  own  ;  and,  as  his  first  attempt  to  convict  me  of  in- 
consistency, and  the  present  repetition  of  it,  are  entirely  founded 
on  this  unwarranted  substitution,  his  attempt  is  ^^  an  utter 
failure." 

Dr.  Tyler,  however,  has  made  some  further  attempts  to  ju»- 
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tiff  himself  on  the  ground  he  has  taken.  Much  of  what  he 
says  consists  in  naked  assertions,  that  the  very  thing  in  debate 
*  is  a  contradiction' — in  attempts  at  the  odium  theologicvm,  by 
classing  me,  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  with  Arminians, 
— and  in  reasoning  on  the  ground  of  the  aforesaid  substitu- 
tion of  a  position  of  his  own  for  one  of  mine.  In  respect  to 
the  Scriptural  facts,  to  which  Dr.  Tyler  has  applied  this  rea- 
soning, it  is  necessary  only  to  ask,  whether  God  may  not  pre- 
fer, all  things  considered,  holiness  to  sin,  and  still  have  pur- 
posed that  David  should  number  Israel,  and  the  Jews  ciTicify 
the  Saviour,  i.  e.  have  purposed  these  sins,  rather  than  not 
adopt  or  change  the  best  system  to  prevent  them  ;  intending, 
doubtless,  to  overrule  them  for  good '?  These  things,  I  shall 
pass,  without  further  notice,  and  briefly  examine  a  few  others^ 
which  to  some  minds  may  have  more  of  the  semblance  of  argu- 
ment. 

Here  I  shall  first  advert  to  an  error  in  phraseology,  which, 
though  not  my  own,  occurred  in  some  instances  in  my  Reply 
to  Dr.  Tyler's  Remarks.  This  arose  from  the  insertion  of  a 
passage,  while  my  Reply  was  passing  through  the  press,  by  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.  For  the  liberty 
thus  taken,  I  am  not  disposed  to  censur6  my  friend,  consider- 
ing our  long  intimacy,  the  coincidence  of  our  views  on  theolog- 
ical subjects,  and  the  desire  from  which  it  sprung,  of  giving  lan 
additional  illustration  of  my  opinions.  I  have  to  regret,  how- 
ever, that  the  use,  in  those  paragraphs,  of  popular  language,  on 
a  metaphysical  topic,  led  to  statements,  which,  interpreted  to 
the  letter,  might  justify  Dr.  Tyler's  charge.  The  language 
may  be  understood  to  deny,  that  God  purposes  sin  at  all. 
Dr.  Tyler,  of  course,  avails  himself  of  the  passage.  The  error 
however  was  corrected  by  the  assistant  editor,  in  the  same 
number  in  which  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Tyler's  rejoinder  appears. 
It  is  an  error,  as  the  author  of  it  has  apprized  Dr.  Tyler,  for 
which  /  am  in  no  respect  respo7isible. 

Dr.  Tyler  next  calls  in  question  the  propriety  of  my  use  of 
term^.  He  says,  *'  Is  it  proper  to  say,  that  God  hath  foreor^ 
dainedj  purposed,  or  decreed  the  sinful  conduct  of  men,  mere^ 
ly  because  he  did  not  create  them  machines,  or  refuse  to  give 
them  existence  ?" — I  answer,  perhaps  not ;  nor  have  I  said  any 
thing  which  implies  that  this  would  be  proper,  merely  for  the 
reasons  stated  by  Dr.  Tyler.  But.it  is  proper  to  say  that  God, 
the  author  of  all  things,  foreseeing  the  sinful  conduct  of  men 
under  a  given  system,  did,  in  adopting  that  system  and  placing 
men  under  \i,  foreordain,  purpose,  or  decree  their  sinful  con- 
duct ;  be  the  reason  of  this  purpose  what  it  may. 
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Dr.  Tyler  is  pleased  to  represent  me  as  maintaining  '^  that 
God  decrees  sin  in  the  same  sense  that  a  man  decrees  that 
his  son  shall  be  a  drunkard,  when  he  finds  he  cannot  prevent 
it  unless  he  takes  away  his  life,  or  locks  him  up  in  a  dungeon." 
Excepting  the  rhetoric  of  this  passage,' I  readily  admit  that  I 
adduced  a  similar  illiistration,  not  however,  as  Dr.  Tyler  repre- 
sents, to  show  the  sense  of  the  words  foreordain  or  decree^ 
when  applied  to  the  divine  purposes ;  but  for  a  very  different 
purpose,  viz.  to  show,  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
the  two  preferences  of  God  respecting  holiness  and  sin.  I  cer- 
tainly never  attempted  to  find  an  actual  case  among  men, 
strictly  analogous  to  the  providential  government  of  God.  The 
only  question  here  is  this,  whether,  if  we  suppose  a  case  in 
which  a  parent,  possessing  the  same  control  of  circumstances, 
and  the  same  knowledge  of  results,  which  God  possesses, 
should  place  his  children  in  such  circumstances  as  he  knew 
would  result  in  their  misconduct,  lie  might  not  properly  be  said 
to  foreordain  or  decree  their  misconduct?  Will  Dr.  Tyler 
deny  this  ? 

Again,  Dr.  Tyler  maintains  '  that,  to  suppose  that  God  did 
not  oi'dain  sin  for  a  good  end  or  a  bad  end,  is  the  same  as  to 
suppose  he  did  not  foreordain  it  at  all — is  to  suppose  him  to  act 
without  motive,  and  of  course  without  wisdom  or  benevolence' 
But  I  ask,  is  there  no  motive  to  purpose  the  existence  of  that 
which  is  *  wholly  an  evil,'  provided  its  existence  is  consequen- 
tial on  that  which  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good) 
Is  not  this  supjjosition  as  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  God,  as  it  is  to  suppose  him  to  purpose  that  which  is  wholly 
an  evil,  as  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  or  to  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  the  best  end,  by  the  worst  means  ?  Dr. 
Tyler,  I  presume,  will  admit  that  sin  is  either  the  best  means 
of  the  best  end,  or  that  it  is  the  worst  means  of  this  end.  If  it 
is  the  best  means,  then  why  is  it  not  the  best  thing  in  its  place? 
If  the  worst  means  of  the  end,  then  how  is  the  wisdom  of  God 
honored  by  adopting  it  ? 

Dr.  Tyler  represents  my  theory  '  as  reducing  the  great  God 
to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  two  evils.' — I  answer,  that 
according  to  Dr.  Tyler's  theory,  God  chooses  sin,  bei^use 
though  an  evil,  it  is  a  less  evil  than  the  diminution  of  happi- 
ness which  w^ould  result  from  its  non-existence.  Dr.  Tyler 
himself,  therefore,  "  reduces  the  great  God  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  two  evils !"  Indeed,  if  this  is  not  so,  then  it 
follows,  either  that  sin  is  not  an  evil,  or  that  God  does  noi 
clioose  that  it  shall  exist.  If  Dr.  Tyler  should  say,  that  it  is 
not  an  evil,  then,  especially  as  he  considers  it  the  necessary 
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means  of  the  greatest  good,  he  must  admit  that  it  is  entirely 
good,  even  the  best  thing. — If  he  says,  that  God  does  not 
choose  that  it  shall  exist,  then  viho  is  to  be  classed  with  Armi* 
nians?  I  hardly  know,  which  side  of  this  alternative  Dr.  Ty- 
ler will  prefer. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  according  to  my  theory,  '^  God  is  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  having  no  moral  system,  or  having 
one,  in  which  he  will  find  much  everlastingly  to  regret."  On 
this  topic,  I  only  remark  in  this  place,  that  it  would  seem,  thai 
in  Dr.  Tyler's  view,  God  has  no  regret  that  sin  exists,  though 
we  are  assured,  that  on.  account  of  sin,  '^  it  repented  the  Lord, 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his 
heart" — It  would  seem  that  any  feelings  on  the  part  of  God  like 
approbation  of  sin,  which  are  expressed  in  the  Scriptures,  are  in 
Dr.  Tyler's  view,  real ;  but  that  those  of  regret  or  displeasure 
on  account  of  it,  are  all  a  fiction  !  If  I  can  understand  the  ob- 
vious  import  of  Dr.  Tyler's  language,  he  maintains  that  sin  is 
not  an  evU,  and  that  God  does  fwt  regret  its  existence. 

My  third  reply  to  Dr.  Tyler's  charge  of  contradiction  was, 
'that  he  had  misquoted  my  language.'  I  had  said,  that  "  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  a  God  of  sincerity  and  truth  punishes  his 
creatures  for  doing  that,  which  on  the  whole,  he  prefers  they 
should  do,  and  which  is  the  best  thing  they  can  do"  The 
words  in  italics.  Dr.  Tyler,  according  to  his  own  acknowledge- 
ment, omitted  in  his  quotation.  By  this  expedient,  he  convict^ 
ed  me  of  contradiction.  Could  he  have  done  this,  had  he  cited 
the  whole  sentence  ?  There  is  no  pretence  that  he  could. 
Was  this  then  a  fair  and  just  quotation  ? 

But  Dr.  Tyler  is  pleased  to  charge  me  with  having  "  added 
the  clause  in  italics,  with  a  vieio  grossly  to  misrepresent  their 
(my  opponents')  sentiments."  Now  I  sincerely  disclaim  both 
the  intention  and  the  fact.  I  might  say,  that  in  my  letter  to 
Dr.  Hawes,  I  had  no  opponents.  But  if  Dr.  Tyler  and  Dr. 
Woods  must  be  considered  as  my  opponents,  then  my  repre- 
sentation was  just ;  for  while  both  assert,  ^  that  sin  is  the  neces- 
sary means  of  the  greatest  good,' — Dr.  Woods  also  says,  '  it  is 
calculated  for  the  highest  good  of  the  universe,' — and  Dr.  Ty- 
ler, as  we  have  just  seen,  rejects  the  idea,  that  sin  is  an  evil. 
Another  writer  says  of  it,  "  it  has  a  most  glorious  tendency." 
Now  I  cannot  be  stultified  into  the  admission,  that  to  do  that 
*  which  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,'  *  which  is 
not  an  evil,'  which  has  '  a  most  glorious  tendency,'  and  which 
'  is  calculated  for  the  highest  good  of  the  universe,'  is  not  doing 
the  best  thing  which  creatures  can  do. 

My  fifth  reply  (passing  the  fourth  for  the  present,)  to  Dr. 
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Tyler's  charge  <rf  contradiction  was,  thai  his  "^  lepiesentaiioQ  is 
incorrect"  I  had  said, ''  that  God  foreordains  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass,"  and  also,  ^'  that  it  may  be  true  that  God  could  not 
prevent  cdi  sin  tn  a  moral  system.^  I  claimed  that,  in  repre> 
senting  my  views  on  these  topics,  Dr.  Tyler  left  out  the  words 
in  italics.  What  then  is  the  fact  ?  Dr.  Tyler's  representation 
of  my  views  is  this :  "  But  he  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass ;  that  is,  he  foreordained  what  he  would  have  prevented, 
if  he  could."  Are  not  the  words  in  italics  left  out? — But  says 
Dr.  Tyler,  ^'  had  the  words  in  italics  been  repeated  in  the  last 
sentence, — would  this  make  the  contradiction  any  the  less  pal- 
pable ?"  I  answer,  that  there  would  be  no  contradiction  at  all ; 
for  what  contradiction  is  there  in  saying,  that  Grod  foreordained 
an  evil  which  he  could  not  prevent  in  a  moral  system  ;  espe- 
cially, on  the  supposition,  that  he  purposed  its  existence,  rath« 
than  not  adopt  the  system  ? 

My  fourth  reply  to  Dr.  Tyler's  charge  of  incondstency  was^ 
^  that  it  resulted  from  his  begging  one  of  the  main  questions  in 
debate.' — The  justice  of  this  reply.  Dr.  Tyler  now  virtually  ad- 
mits, by  formally  attempting  to  prove  what  he  had  before  as- 
sertad  and  reasoned  upon,  without  proof.  He  says,  ^'  to  pre- 
vent further  charge  of  assuming  the  point  in  debate,  I  shall 
attempt  to  prove,  that  God  can  secure  the  conduct  he  prefers — 
in  other  words,  that  he  can  control  at  pleasure,  the  moral  actions 
of  his  creatures." 

To  prevent  any  misapprehension  that  may  result  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Tyler,  I  remark 

In  the  first  place,  that  the  position  to  be  proved  by  Dr.  Ty- 
ler is  not,  that  God  can  secure  the  conduct  of  his  creatures, 
which  he  prefers,  pleases,  or  purposes,  actually  to  secure. 
That  God  can  do  this,  I  fully  believe.  For,  what  can  be  plain- 
er, than  that  an  Omniscient  God  has  never  purposed  actually 
to  secure  an  action,  which  he  cannot  secure.  It  is  one  thing  to 
prefer  that  creatures  should  perform  right  action  rather  than 
wrong  in  every  instance,  and  quite  another  to  purpose  actually 
to  secure  the  performance  of  right  action  in  every  instance. 
Now  the  position  for  Dr.  Tyler  to  prove  is,  that  God  can  actu- 
ally secure  obedience  to  his  will  as  a  Lawgiver  in  every  in- 
stance throughout  the  moral  universe  ;  or,  thai  he  can  secure 
universal  holiness  ;  or^  prevent  all  sin  in  a  morcd  system. 
Dr.  Tyler  will  not  deny,  diat  this  is  the  position  which  he  is 
bound  to  prove  ;  for  in  one  instance  he  has  used  substantially 
the  same  language,  as  explanatory  of  his  original  statement. 

Secondly,  The  real  question  does  not  respect  the  power  of 
God  at  alL    Here  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  remove  a  groundless 
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prejudice  on  the  subject,  which  results  merely  from  misunder- 
standing the  language  that  common  use  and  convenience  have 
sanctioned.  I  remark  then,  that  the  words  cannot^  impossible^ 
Ufuible,  ^c.  have  a  very  diverse  import  in  different  cases. 
Thus,  a  being  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  from 
the  want  of  power  in  himself;  in  which  case,  some  increase 
of  power  in  him,  would  of  course  remove  the  inability.  But 
with  equal  propriety,  a  being  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a 
thing,  through  an  impossibility  pertaining  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself ;  in  which  case,  no  increase  of  power,  would 
remove  or  lessen  his  inability.  This  has  been  termed  a  msta- 
physical  impossibility ;  or  an  impossibility  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Thus  God  cannot  make  a  finite  being  infinite ;  or  a 
part  equal  to  the  whole  ;  or  an  agent  who  shall  possess  power 
to  sin,  and  not  possess  it,  at  the  same  time.  Now  in  these  cases^ 
though  usage  justifies  the  language,  the  meaning  is  not^  that 
the  inability  is  subjective  in  God,  or  consists  in  any  want  or 
defect  of  power  in  Him.  The  impossibility  is  altogether  ex- 
trinsic— out  of  Himself,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  spoken 
of  This  is  all  that  can  properly  be  meant  or  be  supposed  to 
be  meant,  by  such  language.  I  am,  as  I  have  been  before,  the 
more  careful  to  say  this,  because  much  odium  has  been  thrown 
on  the  hypothesis  stated,  as  if  it  limited  the  power  of  God,  or 
denied  his  omnipotence ;  and  because  many,  merely  by  mis- 
taking the  obvious  import  of  the  language,  feel  repelled  even 
firom  listening  to  an  argument  on  the  point.  But  let  justice 
be  done  to  my  meaning,  if  no}  to  my  opinions.  Let  the  ques- 
tion proposed  for  discussion  be  really  discussed,  and  not  anoth- 
er ;  and  let  candor  confess  that  the  present  question  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  po^oer  of  God,  as  an  attribute  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. The  real  question  respects  an  impossibility  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  ;  and  the  position  for  Dr.  Tyler  to  prove  is. 

That  there  is  no  impossibility  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
thai  God  should  secure  universal  holiness,  or,  prevent  all 
Mn  in  a  moral  system. 

Without  then  affirming  the  contrary,  but  supposing  that  Dr. 
Tyler  intended  to  prove  that  no  such  impossibility  exists,  I 
shall  attempt  to  show,  that  he  has  not  proved  it. 

His  first  argutnent  is, — that  almighty  power  can  do  any 
thing  which  does  not  imply  a  contradiction  ;  and  that  it  does 
not  imply  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  God  can  secure  uni- 
versal holiness  in  a  moral  kingdom,  because  he  has  secured  the 
holiness  of  thousands. — I  answer,  that  this  argument  rests 
wholly  on  the  assumption,  that  because  God  has  secured  holi- 
ness in  some  instances,  he  can  in  all.     Now  this  is  not  a  self- 
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evident  poeiiion ;  and  to  assume  its  truth  as  Dr.  Tyler  does,  10 
simply  to  beg  the  question. — To  suppose  that  God  might  have 
secured  the  holiness  of  all  who  have  sinned,  may  be  to  suppose 
what,  for  aught  Dr.  Tyler  has  shown  to  the  contrary,  would 
have  involved  a  contradiction.  Some  who  liave  sinned,  may 
have  resisted  all  that  God  could  do  consistently  with  their  mo- 
ral agency^  to  prevent  their  sinning ;  and  tlierefore,  to  suppoae 
that  God  could  have  secured  their  hoUness,  may  be  to  suppose 
that  he  could  secure  Aheir  holiness  by  destroying  their  moral 
agency ;  which  is  a  contradiction.  Now  Dr.  Tyler  has  not 
shown,  that  what  I  have  supposed  has  not  been  an  actual  fact 
m  a  vast  multitude  of  cases.  He  has  therefore  no  right  to  as- 
sume, as  his  argument  does  assume,  that  it  has  not  been  a 
fact. — Further,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  God  could  have  d<Hie 
more  to  secure  holiiies.^  in  these  cases,  without  destroying  moral 
agency,  still  Dr.  Tyler  must  prove  another  thing,  viz.  that  to 
have  done  more,  would  actually  have  secured  holiness. — And 
another  still ;  Dr.  Tyler  must  show  that  if  God  had  secured 
the  holiness  of  all  to  the  present  time,  the  requisite  ioterpositioD 
for  the  purpose,  would  not  ultimately  occasion  more  sin  in  the 
universe,  than  it  would  prevent. — There  are,  then,  three  Coital 
defects  in  Dr.  Tyler's  first  argument.    ^ 

Dr.  Tyler's  second  argument  is  founded  on  Ps.  Ixxvi.  10. 
He  says,  that  "  this  text  teaches  us  that  the  sin  which  exists, 
will  be  made  to  praise  God,  or  be  overruled  for  good ;  and  that 
the  remainder — all  which  cannot  be  made  to  praise  God,  will 
be  restrained  or  prevented."  This  I  ftjlly  believe.  But  now 
for  Dr.  Tyler's  inference.  He  says,  "  This  clearly  implies, 
that  God  could  prevent  all  sin  in  his  moral  kingdom,  if  it  w&e 
his  pleasure."  But  is  it  so  ?  What  if  God  does  prevent  all  sio 
except  that  which  he  can  overrule,  i.  e.  counteract  in  its  ten- 
dencies, and  so  bring  good  out  of  the  evil,  and  praise  to  him- 
self?  Does  it  follow,  that  greater  good  would  ijot  have  result- 
ed to  the  universe,  and  at  least  equal  praise  redounded  to  God, 
from  perfect  and  universal  holiness  instead  of  sin  ?  What  war- 
rant has  Dr.  Tyler  to  assume  the  truth  of  the  very  position  on 
which  his  conclusion  depends,  viz.  that  a  greater  degree  of 
good  can  be  educed  from  sin,  than  would  result  from  hoUness 
in  its  stead  ?  Let  Dr.  Tyler  not  take  for  granted,  but  prove, 
that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  or  rather 
let  him  prove,  for  this  bis  argument  requires,  that  the  necessary 
mieans  of  the  greatest  good,  by  being  overruled^  and  counter- 
acted in  all  its  tendencies,  i.  e.  by  being  prevented  from  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  good,  is  made  to  produce  the  greatest  good.* 

*  Dr.  Tyler  has  a  very  singular  note  oo  this  topic.   I  had  said,  "  that  to  sar  that  a 
tfiiog  mutt  be  overruled  and  counteracted  in  all  iu  tendencies  to  tecore  a  good  ratah. 
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Dr.  Tyler'8  third  argument  is,  that  on  the  supposition  that 
God  cannot  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system,  "  there  is  no  en- 
couragement to  prayer." — But  how  does  this  appear  ?  I  have 
never  denied  or  doubted  the  power  of  God  to  increase  the  holi- 
nass  of  any  saint,  nor  to  convert  any  sinner  on  earth.  I  have 
indeed  said,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  inconclusiveness  of 
a  priori  reasoning  on  this  topic,  that  it  cannot  be  proved  a 
priori,^  i.  e.  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  Gtxl  can  con- 
vert any  sinner.  But  I  have  never  said  nor  thouglit,  that  the 
Scriptures  do  not  authorize  the  opinion  that  God  can  convert  the 
whole  world  at  any  moment.  Why  then  does  Dr.  Tyler  reason 
on  the  very  opposite  representation  of  my  views,  reo^ardless  of 
my  explicit  statements,  in  my  reply  to  his  remarks,  and  in  oth- 
er instances  ?  And  now,  with  these  views  of  the  power  of  God, 
what  more  encouragement  to  prayer  can  be  derived  from  this 
source,  on  Dr.  Tyler's  scheme,  Jthan  on  mine  ?  The  difference 
in  the  two  schemes,  as  they  affect  the  encouragement  to  pray 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  is  this ;  that  on  one  scheme,  we 
are  assured  that  God  actually  prefers  its  conversion  to  its  con- 
tinuance in  sin  ;  on  the  other,  the  evidence  is  all  the  other 
way.  On  Dr.  Tyler's  scheme,  the  reason  that  God  does  not 
convert  the  world  when  he  can,  is,  that  its  continuance  in  sin 
is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  on  my  hypothe- 
sis, it  is,  that  the  change  in  God's  appointed  system  of  influence 
requisite  to  the  result,  might  occasion  ultimately  more  sin  in 
the  universe,  than  it  would  prevent.  *That  this  is  not  the  rea- 
son, Dr.  Tyler  has  not  proved,  nor  attempted  to  prove. 

Dr.  Tyler's  fourth  argument  is,  that  God  cannot  foreknow 
the  actions  of  his  creatures,  unless  he  can  control  their  actions 

and  also  to  say,  that  it  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  is  a  contradict ioo/' 
Dr.  Tyler  says,  "  I  shall  not  slop  to  inquire  whether  this  declaration  is  true.  My  only 
remark  is,  that  if  it  i$  true,  then  none  of  the  Orthodox  have  ever  maintained  the  theo- 
ry, that  sin  is  tfie  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  goodV  That  is,  if  Dr.  Tyler  and 
others  Wvp  contradicted  theinselres,  they  have  not  maintained  that  siu  is  lhf%  necessary 
neans  of  the  j^eatest  good  ;  the  matter  oT  (act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding !  I 
have  another  thing  to  say,  viz.  if  Dr.  Tyler  will  explicitly  declare,  that  all  he  vieans, 
when  he  aMseris,  tkat  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  ttie  greatest  good^  is,  not  that  it  is 
(be  means  of  as  §p*eal  good,  as  holiness  would  be  in  u«  stead,  but  simply,  that  God 
counteracts  its  evil  tendencies  io  such  an  extent,  and  causes  so  much  gooHd  to  follow  it, 
that  in  this  way  he  glorifies  himself,  though  not  more  than  he  would  he  glorified  by 
the  tmiversal  obecfiecice  of  his  subjects ;  bis  siatemont  will  have  my  henriy  concur- 
rence. Whatever  objections  I  mi^ht  have  to  the  langua^  of  his  theory,  (and  to  Ian- 
^agc  that  mi^ileads  the  popular  mind,  there  are  very  serious  objections,)  still,  to  the 
above  explanation  of  the  tning,  I  surely  should  fully  suhscribe.  This  I  have  oflen 
•tated  before.  And  Dr.  Tvler,  in  one  instance,  cites  nty  language,  as  expressing  the 
very  opinion  which  himself  and  others  adopt.  Now  if  this  l>e  so,  let  the  conlniversy 
about  the  /Airif^  cease.  Indeed,  who  can  tell,  that  in  this  way,  it  may  not  be  terminat* 
ad  t  Of  this,  1  should  even  entertain  high  hopes,  had  not  Dr.  Tyler,  in  the  very  next 
sentence  to  that  just  referred  to,  virtnaMy  contradicted  his  own  statement  of  the  opio* 
ions  of  Orthodox  divines,  by  telling  us,  that  they  suppose  that  God  will  bring  to  pass  a 
greater  amount  of  good  by-oven uling  sin,  than  would  have  been  realized  jf  sui  bad 
never  existed  5  i.  e.  than  ifiioivenal  Mliaets  bad  ^vaOed. 
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— in  other  words,  unless  he  can  secure  universal  hdiness,  and 
prevent  all  sin  in  moral  beings. — By  contrding  actions  must 
be  meant,  using  an  influence  which  either  destroys  the  power 
of  creatures  to  opposite  actions,  or  which  does  not  destroy  it 
The  former  mode  of  controling  the  actions  of  creatures,  would 
destroy  their  moral  agency.  If  this  then  is  the  only  mode  of 
controling  the  actions  of  creatures  by  which  God  can  foreknow 
those  actions,  his  foreknowledge  of  their  actions  is  inconsistent 
w  ith  their  moral  agency.  And  this  puts  an  end  at  once  to  the 
question,  whether  an  Omniscient  God  can  secure  universal 
holiness  in  a  moral  kingdom  ;  for  he  cannot  even  have  a  mo- 
ral kingdom. — On  the  other  band,  if  Dr.  Tyler  admits  that 
God  can  foreknow  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  without  destroy- 
ing their  power  to  opposite  actions,  then  he  also  admits,  that 
God  can  foreknow  the  actions  of  creatures  who  have  power  to 
sin  in  defiance  of  all  possible  influence  to  prevent  them.  How 
then  does  it  appear  that  God  cannot  foreknow,  that  some  such 
creatures  will  in  fact  sin,  in  defiance  of  all  possible  influence  to 
prevent  them  ?  Dr.  Tyler  can  only  say,  that  if  it  be  impossi- 
ble for  God  so  to  control  their  actions  as  to  secure  holy  and 
prevent  all  sinful  actions,  then  God  cannot  foresee  how  they 
will  act. — But  what  warrant  has  Dr.  Tyler  to  affirm  this? 
Such  impossibility  may  exist.  That  it  may,  results  from  the 
very  nature  of  moral  agency.  Dr.  Tyler  has  not  disproved  its 
existence,  nor  can  he.  For  it  surely  may  be  impossible  in 
some  instances  at  least,  to  prevent  beings  from  sinning  who 
cafi  sin  in  defiance  of  all  possible  prevention.  What  then  au- 
thorizes Dr.  Tyler  to  affirm,  that  on  the  supposition  of  such  an 
impossibility,  God  cannot  foreknow  the  actions  of  his  creatures? 
Is  such  an  assertion  to  be  admitted  as  incontrovertible  truth  ? 
If  not,  then  Dr.  Tyler's  argument  rests  on  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, and  is  a  failure. 

But  let  us  examine  Dr.  Tyler's  more  formal  attempt  at  proof 
on  this  point.  It  amounts  to  this, — that  Omniscience  cannot 
foresee  that  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  ;  and  that  there  can 
be  no  evidence  even  to  the  Divine  Mind,  that  creatures  will  act 
in  a  given  manner,  unless  God  can  control  their  actions.  Or 
thus,  Dr.  Tyler  asks,  "  If  no  influence,  which  God  can  bring 
to  bear  on  their  minds,  will  infallibly  secure  the  conduct  he 
prefers,  (or,  as  Dr.  Tyler  says  in  equivalent  language,  '  can 
prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system,')  how  is  it  possible,  that  God 
should  foresee  what  they  will  do  ?" — Dr.  Tyler's  position  then, 
in  its  only  possible  bearing  on  the  pr/*sent  question,  is  this, — 
that  God  cannot  foresee  the  sinful  actions  of  creatures,  unless 
he  can  prevent  those  actions  by  securing  opposite  actions.    But 
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wfay^can  he  not  ?  Not  surely  because  the  actions  would  not 
be  as  cetHain  in  themselves^  as  they  would  be,  if  God  could 
thus  prevent  them.  If  then,  there  be  any  reason  why  God 
cannot  foresee  such  actions,  it  must  be,  that  his  creatures  would 
have  power  to  perform  one  kind  of  action  as  truly  as  the  other, 
under  all  possible  influence  from  God.  This  fact  is  all  ibat  can 
be  supposed  to  create  any  difficulty,  in  respect  to  God's  foresee- 
ing the  actions  of  his  creatures.  But  such  power  every  being 
must  possess,  or  he  cannot  be  a  moral  agent.  Dr!  Tyler's  ar- 
gument therefore,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  that  God  can- 
not foresee  the  actions  of  moral  agents. 

Again  I  ask,  how  God  would  be  better  able  to  foresee  what 
the  creatures  now  supposed  will  do,  if  he  could  secure  right 
conduct,  and  thus  prevent  their  sin  ?  Does  not  the  whole  dilli- 
culty  supposed  to  exist  by  Dr.  Tyler,  in  regard  to  God's  fore- 
seeing the  actions  of  his  creatures,  lie  in  this  fact,  viz.  that  they 
have  power  to  right  or  to  wron^  action,  i.  e.  in  that  which  is 
essential  to  moral  agency  ?  How  then  would  the  real  difficulty 
of  God  s  foreseeing  the  actions  of  the  beings  supposed,  be  remov- 
ed or  diminished,  if  God  could  secure  right  action.  Still  they 
must  remain  moral  agents.  Of  coui'se  all  the  difficulty  of  fore- 
seeing theii*  actions  must  exist,  under  whatever  influence  God 
can  be  supposed  to  place  them,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  right 
action.  If  therefore,  it  be  admitted  that  God  can  secure  right 
action  in  every  instance,  it  will  not  help  us  at  all  to  discover 
how  God  can  foresee  the  conduct  of  moral  agents. 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  conjecture  how  Dr.  Tyler  should 
have  been  led  to  make  the  above  statement.  I  ha^^e  thought 
that  probably  he  mistook  liis  own  position  for  another,  viz.  that 
God  cannot  foresee^  that  moral  beings  will  act  in  a  given 
Tnanner^  unless  he  can  secure  their  acting  in  that  ma7wer. 
This  position,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  in 
discussion.  For  if  God  can  give  and  continue  existence  to  be- 
ings, whose  sinful  actions  he  cannot  prevent,  (and  this  is  the 
supposition  reasoned  upon,)  then  surely  he  can  easily  secure 
their  sinful  actions,  and  of  course  foresee  their  existence. 

That  God  cannot  foresee  the  actions  of  his  creatures,  unless 
their  actions  are  certain  under  his  government,  is  indeed  unde- 
niable. That  God  cannot  foresee  the  actions  of  creatures,  with- 
out knowing  that  given  antecedents  will  be  followed  by  given 
actions  as  their  consequents^  is  equally  undeniable.  But  what 
the  connection  is  between  these  antecedents  and  consequent  ac- 
tions,— and  how  the  Omniscient  Mind  perceives  this  connection, 
are  questions  of  more  difficult  solution.  We  may  say  negative-  . 
ly  and  with  confidence,  that  they  are  not  antecedents  which 
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exclude  power  in  moral  agents  to  opposite  actions.  We  may 
be  at  a  ices  to  decide  whether  they  are  in  any  respect  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  become  the  ground  of  inference  or  deduction  that 
the  action  will  take  place.  There  is  confessedly  another  mode 
of  knowledge.  Men  know  some  things  by  intuition  and  in- 
spection, and  simply  as  knowing  agents.  The  thing  is,  and 
we  know  it.  Why  then  may  not  God  foreknow  the  actions  of 
free  agents, — or  that  a  given  action  will  follow  a  given  antece- 
dent, not  in' any  mode  of  inferring  an  effect  from  a  cause,  at 
all  resembling  our  modes  of  deduction,  but  simply  by  having 
the  power  to  know  it,  in  the  exercise  of  his  underived,  self- 
knowing  attribute  of  Omniscience  ? 

It  even  admits  of  a  question,  whether  this  mode  of  know* 
ledge  is  not  the  only  one,  which  the  case,  so  far  as  we  can  con- 
ceive, admits  of.  What  then  is  the  true  cause  (if  the  wwd 
cattle  must  be  used)  of  a  free  action  ?  Not  simply,  motives 
and  influences  ab  extra.  These  would  not  result  m  action, 
were  there  no  agent  to  act.  The  event  of  free  action  there- 
fore implies  the  existence  of  these  influences  and  the  agent 
These  together,  constitute  the  true  and  only  proper  cause  of  a 
free  action.  WTiat  then  is  the  nature  of  this  cause — what  do 
we  know  of  it  as  a  whole  ?  We  know,  that  in  every  case  of 
free  action,  there  exists  power  to  either  of  two  opposite  actions. 
And  now  what  means  of  knowing  which  action  will  take  place 
are  furnished  by  the  nature  of  the  pause  1  If  we  kneto  that  a 
particular  loadstone  possessed  the  power  both  to  repel  and  to  at- 
tract contiguous  iron,  how  could  we  know  from  the  nature  of 
the  cause,  which  event  would  follow  ?  How  can  we  conceive  that 
God  can  know  from  the  nature  of  such  a  cause,  what  action  will 
take  place  ?  I  say /row  the  nature  of  the  cause  ;  and  I  now 
put  it  to  Dr.  Tyler  to  prove,  that  in  this  mode  of  knowledge, 
God  either  does,  or  can  foreknow  the  actions  of  moral  beings. 
Does  Dr.  Tyler  say,  that  if  God  cannot  foreknow  their  actions 
from  the  nature  of  their  causes,  and  in  the  mode  of  inference 
or  deduction,  he  cannot  foreknow  them  at  all  ?  But  how  does 
Dr.  Tyler  know  this — how  can  he  prove  it?  What  warrant 
has  he  to  assume  it  ?  And  yet  he  does  assume  it.  For  he 
maintains,  that  God  cannot  foreknow  the  actions  of  his  crea- 
tures, unless  he  infers  the  certainty  of  their  actions,  from  his 
own  power  to  secure  universal  holiness,  and  prevent  all  sin  in 
a  moral  system. 

The  whole  difficulty  then,  if  difficulty  it  must  be  called,  is 
to  see  how  God  can  foreknow  the  actions  of  free  agent9---af 
agents  having  power  to  opposite  actions.  This  difficulty,  of 
course,  pertains  to  every  scheme,  which  does  not  deny  the 
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moral  agency  of  creatures.  Nor  is  it  removed  or  lessened  at  all 
by  sayings  that  God  can  secure  the  actions  of  creatures  cons^- 
ently  with  their  moral  agency.  For  the  very  point  of  the  diffi- 
culty is,  to  see  how.  God  can  know  what  influence  will  secure 
given  actions  in  agents  who  have  power  to  opposite  actions. 
And  here  I  affirm,  fearless  of  contradiction,  that  Dr.  Tyler  and 
all  others  must  confess  their  ignorance. — But  what  if  we  can- 
not see  how  God  can  foreknow  the  actions  of  free  agents  ? 
Does  this  prove  that  he  cannot  do  it  ?  Does  the  supposition 
that  he  can,  contravene  any  known  truth?  May  it  not  be  a 
fact,  that  he  can  1  Is  man  competent  to  deny  such  knowledge 
to  the  Most  High  ?  It  is  indeed  '  too  wonderful  for  us, — it  is 
high,  we  cannot  attain  to  it.'  But  what  embarrassment  to  a 
rational  belief  in  a  fact,  is  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  the 
feuci  ?  Is  not  the  difficulty,  at  least  in  this  respect,  just  no  diffi- 
culty at  all — nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  we  do  not  know 
how  that  is  a  fact,  which  may  be  a  fact,  and  which  is  proved  to 
be  a  fact,  by  abundant  evidence? 

I  fully  believe,  that  God  foreknows  the  actions  of  agents,  who 
possess  power  to  opposite  actions ;  not  indeed,  because  I  under- 
stand, as  Dr.  Tyler  seems  to  suppose  he  does,  how  God  fore- 
knows them ;  much  less  because  I  regard  their  actions  as  made 
certain  by  an  influence  or  '  control,'  which  destroys  their  power 
to  opposite  actions ; — but  I  believe  it,  1st,  because  every  action  is 
and  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  previously  certain ;  2dly, 
because  it  is  altogether  credible,  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  should  be 
able  to  foresee  actions  which  are  certain ;  3dly,  because  it  is  ir- 
rational to  believe  that  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection  should  give 
existence  to  agents,  whose  actions  he  cannot  foresee ;  and  4thly, 
because  there  is  decisive  scriptural  proof,  that  such  actions  are 
the  objects  of  his  foresight.  At  the  same  time,  my  incapacity 
to  tell  or  conceive  how  God  foreknows  the  actions  of  free  agents, 
no  more  warrants  a  doubt  of  the  fact  of  his  actual  foresight, 
than  my  incapacity  to  tell  or  conceive  how  he  creates  a  mind, 
is  a  reason  to  doubt  this  fact. 

If  Dr.  Tyler  says,  that  on  these  principles  creatures  are  incle- 
pendent  of  their  Creator ;  I  deny  the  inference.  Creatures  who 
owe  their  very  existence,  and  all  the  circumstance^^  of  their  beirfg 
to  God,  are  any  thing  rather  than  independent  of  their  Maker. 
But  if  Dr.  Tyler  insists  that  men  are  dependent  on  God  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  destroy  their  power  to  right  or  to  wrong  action,  I 
deny  such  a  dependence,  as  being  inconsistent  with  moral 
agency.  If  he  says,  that  without  such  a  dependence  they  can 
defeat  the  providential  purposes  of  God,  and  prevent  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  predictions  and  promiies,  be  it  so ;  if  he  means  that 
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they  have  power  to  do  ii. — But  the  questioD  »,  toiU  they  doit? 
If  God  foresaw,  as  he  did  according  to  the  present  view  of  the 
aubject,  the  very  actions  which  each  and  ail  his  creatures  would 
perform,  then  in  giving  them  existence  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  gives  it,  he  designs  on  the  whole,  that  they  should 
perform  those  very  actions,  and  of  course  none  of  these  designs 
will  be  defeated  ;  nor  will  his  predictions  and  his  promises  £eu1 
to  be  fulfilled. 

I  shall  next  notice  Dr.  Tyler's  sixth  and  seventh  arguments. 
They  amount  to  this ;  that '  as  many  of  the  evils  and  blessings 
of  life  come  upon  us  through  the  agency  of  men,  it  follows,  on 
the  supposition,  that  men  act  independently  of  the  divine  con* 
trol,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  submission  in  the  one  case,  nor 
for  gratitude  in  the  other.' — To  test  this  reasoning,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  men  are  as  free  and  independent  in  their  actionsj 
as  it  can  be  conceived  they  should  be.  Siill,  if  God  gave  them 
existence,  and  knew  how  (hey  would  act,  and  actually  willed 
or  purposed  that  they  should  act  as  they  do,  then  surely  we 
have  all  tiie  ground  for  submission  in  the  one  case,  and  for 
gratitude  in  the  other,  which  can  be  imagined.  But  Dr.  Tyler 
has  not  shown,  nor  can  he  show,  that  the  actions  now  suppos- 
ed would  not  be  according  to  the  will  of  God ;  the  very  actions 
which  he  decreed. 

But  Dr.  Tyler  says,  '  how  do  we  know  that  the  individuals 
in  those  actions,  were  not  doing  what  God,  all  things  consider- 
ed, preferred  they  should  not  do  V — I  answer, — because  God, 
on  that  supposition,  would  have  known  it  beforehand,  and 
might,  and  therefore  would,  have  prevented  the  actions  by  not 
creating  tlie  agents.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  they  are  not 
doing  what  God  prefers,  all  things  considered,  they  shall  not 
do ;  but  the  very  things  which,  all  things  considered,  he  pre- 
fers they  shall  do. — The  fallacy  of  Dr.  Tyler's  reasoning  lies 
in  this  assumption,  viz.  that  because  free  agents  can  act  contra- 
ry to  God's  providential  will,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  in 
some  instances,  they  do  ;  whereas,  the  one  is  no  proof  at  all  of 
the  other.  On  the  contrary,  since  God  foresees  the  actions  of  all 
his  creatures,  their  actions  are  what,  all  things  considered^  he 
purposes  they  shall  be.  And  if  Dr.  Tyler  would  allow  himself 
•  to  see,  what  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  that  the  certainty  of  human 
action,  and  God's  foreknowledge  of  it,  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  power  in  man  to  opposite  action,  all  his  difficulties  on  these 
subjects  would  vanish.  He  would  then  see,  that  God  could 
bring  free  moral  agents  into  existence,  leave  their  powers  unim- 
paired and  perfect,  and  still  know,  that  every  action  which  he 
purposes  shall  take  place,  wil)  take  place,  and  no  other. 
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Dr.  Tyler's  eisfhth  argument  is  this :  '  that  if  God  cannot 
Becure  universal  holiness  in  his  moral  system,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  that  any  of  the  subjects  of  his  moral  government  wiH 
be  preserved  from  utter  and  final  apoetacy.' — But  the  contrary 
is  easily  seen.  For  the  supposition,  if  admitted,  that  God  can- 
not secure  the  holiness  of  all  his  subjects,  is  no  proof  that  he 
cannot  secure  the  holiness  of  any — much  less  that  he  cannot 
secure  the  holiness  of  all  those,  whose  holiness  he  has  purposed 
or  promised  to  secure.  He  certainly  would  not  create  beings, 
and  purpose  or  promise  their  perseverance  in  holiness,  unless  he 
foresaw  their  actual  perseverance  under  that  system  of  influ- 
ence which  he  should  adopt. 

But  how  does  Dr.  Tyler  attempt  to  give  plausibility  to  this 
argument  ?  I  had  attempted  to  show,  that  Dr.  Woods  could 
not  prove,  ^^from  the  nature  of  the  case,^  that  beings  who 
can  sin,  will  not  sin.  Dr.  Tyler,  leaving  out  the  possible  con- 
tradiction involved  in  such  reasoning,  applies  a  part  of  my  ar- 
gument to  show,  that  there  can  be  no  proof  whatever, — none 
from  any  source,  that  Gabriel  and  every  saint  on  earth,  and 
every  saint  and  angel  in  heaven,  will  not  apostatize ; — that  is, 
on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  proved  from  "  the  nature  of 
the  case,^'  that  a  being  who  can  sin,  will  not  sin.  Dr.  Tyler  in- 
fers, that  there  can  be  no  proof,  even  from  God's  declarations, 
tbat  any  such  beings  will  not  apostatize.  If  Dr.  Tyler  would 
avoid  such  mistakes  as  this,  it  would  contribute  much  to  shorten 
the  discussion. 

Dr.  Tyler's  fifth  objection,  which  I  notice  last,  is  shortly  this ; 
that  *  if  God  prefers,  all  things  cansideredy  holiness  to  sin  in 
all  instances,  then  his  desires  are  not  all  gratified  ;  and  he  can- 
hot  be  perfectly  happy.' — "  If,"  says  Dr.  Tyler,  "  his  creatures 
were  all  holy,  he  would  be  more  happy  than  he  now  is,  and  if 
be  could  be  more  happy  than  he  is  now,  then  he  is  not  perfect- 
ly happy." — I  answer  ; 

First,  that  this  objection  lies  in  all  its  force  against  Dr.  Ty- 
ler's scheme.  He  maintains  that  God  prefers  holiness,  in  it- 
self  considered,  to  sin.  Now  this  preference  or  desire  of  holi- 
ness is  as  real  as  any  other  preference  of  the  divine  Being. 
"  Consequently  his  desires  are  not  all  gratified."  .  And  Dr.  Ty- 
ler says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  being  as  perfectly 
happy,  imless  all  his  desires  are  gratified."  .Will  Dr.  Tyler 
say  that  God's  law  is  no  expression  of  God's  will?  or,  that  that 
will  is  gratified  by  sin  ?  Does  Dr.  Tyler  say  that  God's  prefe- 
ence  of  holiness  to  sin,  is  a  preference  of  holiness  in  itself  con- 
sideredj  and  not  all  things  considered  7    Be  it  so ; — but  does 
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Dr.  Tyler  mean  that  the  one  ia  not  as  real  a  preference  or  de- 
sire as  the  other  ;  and  must  not  God  be  as  truly  unhappy,  in 
having  one  real  preference  crossed,  as  another  ? — Will  Dr.  Ty- 
ler deny  that  sin  is  truly  contrary  to' the  divine  will — that  God 
is  exceedingly  displeased  with  it,  that  he  abhors  it  as  the  worst 
of  evils  1  Let  Dr.  Tyler  then  show  how  the  will  of  God  can 
be  thus  violated  and  crossed  by  the  existence  of  sin — bow  God 
can  be  exceedingly  displeased  with  it,  and  yet  be  perfectly 
happy. — If  he  says,  he  can  l>e,  then  he  has  refuted  his  own 
argumen*.  If  he  says  he  cannot  be  perfectly  happy,  then  why 
does  Dr.  Tyler  press  my  scheme  with  an  objection  which  in 
his  own  view  is  not  an  objection. 

Secondly ;  The  hypotheijis  proposed  furnishes  substantially 
the  same  solution  of  this  difficulty,  which  is  furnished  by  Dr. 
Tyler's  theory.  I  ask  Dr.  Tyler,  why  God  is  not  made  un- 
happy by  the  existence  of  sin  ?  His  answer  must  be,  that  the 
existence  of  sin,  all  things  considered^  is  really  desirable,  and 
of  course  cannot  lessen  the  happiness  of  God.  But  on  the 
scheme  which  he  opposes,  the  existence  of  sin,  all  things  con- 
sidered^ is  really  desireable,  and  of  course  cannot  lessen  the 
happiness  of  God.  It  is  true,  on  one  scheme  the  existence  of 
sin  is  supposed  to  be  desirable,l3ecause  it  is  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good ;  and  on  the  other,  because  its  existence  is 
involved  iu  the  existence  of  that  system,^  which  is  the  necessa- 
ry means  of  the  greatest  good.  So  that  in  l30th  cases,  that 
which  reconciles  God  to  the  existence  of  sin,  is,  that  if  its  exist- 
ence were  to  ])e  wholly  prevented,  the  greatest  good  which  God 
can  secure  would  not  be  secured.  But  surely  if  the  securing 
of  the  greatest  good  can  reconcile  God  to  the  existence  of  sin, 
considered  as  the  necessary  means  of  this  end ;  it  can  reconcile 
him  to  its  existence,  considered  as  involved  in  that  system, 
which  is  the  necessary  means  of  this  end.  A  man  may  as 
reaUy  be  reconciled  to- endure  the  pain  of  having  a  limb  ampu- 
tated, viewed  as  incidental  to  that  which  is  the  necessary  means 
of  savin j^  his  life,  as  if  it  were  itself  the  necessary  means  of  this 
end.  All  can  see  that  the  same  evil  is  no  greater,  and  no  more 
a  ground  or  reason  of  unhappiness,  viewed  under  the  former 
relation,  than  viewed  under  the  latter. 

Thirdly.  The  hypothesis  which  I  have  proposed  relieves  this 
subject  of  that  grand  difficulty  in  respect  to  God's  character  as 
a  Lawgiver,  which  embarrasses  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Tyler.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Tyler's  scheme,  God  purposes  the  existence  of 
sin  because  it  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  and 
as  sucli,  all  things  considered,  is  desirable.  Accordingly,  if  ho- 
liness shoidd  exist  instead  of  sin  in  those  instances  in  which 
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the  latter  takes  place,  God  must  be  rendered  unhappy,  by  the 
actual  frustration  of  the  designs  of  infinite  benevolence.  The 
greatest  good  of  the  universe ;  the  very  end  of  God^s  creatioil 
would  have  been  defeated  by  the  existence  of  universal  holiness 
on  the  part  of  creatures.  For  this  end  depends  on  the  exist- 
ence of  sin.  Not  so,  however,  on  the  hypothesis,  which  I  have 
proposed.  For  on  this  h3q)othesi3,  God  does  not  purpose  the 
existence  of  sin  either  as  good  in  itself,  or  good  as  the  necessary 
means  of  good.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  sin,  or  pertain- 
ing to  it,  which  is  good  or  desirable  in  any  respect  whatever. 
It  is  an  iiUqualified  evil.  God  does  not  purpose  it,  in  \iew  of 
any  good  dependent  on  its  existence ;  but  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  best  system  of  which  it  is  to  him  on  unavoidable  conse- 
quence. If  this  system  exists,  all  exists  which  God  regards  as 
desirable  in  purposing  that  sin  shall  exist.  But  the  system 
does  exist ;  and  let  universal  holiness  exist  under  it,  and  God 
would  be  painfully  crossed  in  no  purpose  respecting  sin.  God's 
law  and  the  invitations  of  his  mercy  mean  what  they  say, 
God  SINCERELY  desires  universal  hohness  rather  than  sin- 
But  what  becomes  of  this  great — this  essential  truth  respecting 
God  as  a  Moral  Governor,  according  to  Dr.  Tyler's  scheme  ? 
It  is  virtually  concealed.  Or  rather,  is  it  not  virtually  denied, 
when  Dr.  Tyler  teUs  us,  that  all  the  desires  of  God  are  grat- 
ified, though  sin  exists.  7 — All  the  desires  of  God  gratified  ? 
What  then  mean  the  invitations  of  eternal  mercy  ? 

Fourthly,  The  grand  defect  in  Dr.  Tyler's  present  argument 
is,  that  he  entirely  mistakes  that  wherein  God's  perfect  bless- 
edness consists.  By  the  perfect  happiness  or  blessedness  of 
God,  cannot  be  meant  that  God  is  not  displeased,  or  is  gratified 
in  all  his  desires.  This  must  be  admitted,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  Here  we  find  the  strongest  language  us- 
ed to  describe  the  emotions  of  God  in  respect  to  sin,  repre- 
senting him  as  abhoring  iniquity — grieved  at  the  heart  in 
view  of  it, — even  broken-hearted  in  view  of  (he  perverseness  of 
the  wicked.  Now  this  strong  language  of  the  Scriptures  must 
be  absolutely  divested  of  all  meaning,  and  be  considered  of 
course  as  used  to  no  purpose,  or  it  must  be  admitted  to  express 
real  emotions  of  the  Divine  Being  toward  sin.  The  same  thing 
must  be  admitted,  if  it  be  admitted  that  sin  is  an  evil,  and  that 
God  feels  toward  things  as  they  are.  It  must  be  admitted  by 
Dr.  Tyler ;  for  on  his  own  scheme,  God's  preference  of  holiness 
to  sin,  in  themselves  considered,  is  crossed  by  the  existence  of 
sin.  And  for  Dr.  Tyler  to  maintain  that  God  is  perfectly 
blessed  while  his  will  as  a  Lawgiver  is  violated,  is  to  maintain 
that  the  preference  of  God  may  be  crossed,  or  his  desires  "  not  all 
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gratified/'  and  God  not  made  unhappy ;  and  tbk  is  to  abundon 
the  fundamental  principle  of  bis  argument. 

Ail  then  that  can  be  true,  and  all  therefore  that  can  be  prop- 
erly meant  by  t/ie  perfect  blessedness  of  Gody  is  that  highr 
est  degree  of  happiness  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  olh 
tainy  in  the  nature  of  things, — Now,  in  this  only  true  and 
proper  import  of  the  phrase,  God  is  perfectly  happy,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  proposed.  For  sin,  though  the 
object  of  God's  displeasure,  is  to  him  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  best  system.  The  happiness  of  God  in  giving 
existence  to  the  best  system,  and  securing  its  actua^^ipsulis,  is 
the  happiness  of  doing  all  in  bis  power  to  secure  the  highest 
happiness  of  his  creatioiL  God,  therefore,  must  be  happier  in. 
adopting  this  system,  though  it  involves  the  existence  of  sin, 
than  in  not  adopting  it,  or  in  adopting  any  other.  Though 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  there  is  an  impossibility  in  the  nor 
ture  sf  things,  that  God  should  secure  universal  holiness  in 
his  moral  kingdom,  still  he  has  adopted  that  system,  which 
will  secure  the  most  hoUness,  and  consequently  the  most  hap- 
piness, which  he  can  secure.  He  thus  renders  himself  as  hap- 
py or  blessed  as  he -can  in  the  nature  of  things. 

On  any  other  principle,  it  may  be  asked,  wliy  is  not  God  un- 
happy, that  every  other  being  in  the  universe  is  not,  like  him- 
self, infinite  in  his  capacity  of  happiness,  and  even  iq  all  his 
attributes ;  or  why  is  he  not  unhappy,  that  he  has  not  given 
existence  to  creatures  bearing  the  nearest  conceivable  resnn- 
blance  to  himself  in  their  capacities  of  happiness,  and  filled  their 
capacities  as  he  fills  his  own  1  Such  a  universe,  it  were  easy 
to  conceive,  might  comprise  a  far  higher  amount  of  happiness, 
than  one  consisting  of  those  comparatively  inferior  orders  of  be- 
ings which  now  exist.  Especially  it  might  be  asked,  how  is 
God  perfectly  blessed,  when  the  actual  amount  of  happiness  in 
creatures,  falls  so  immeasurably  below  what  might  be  conceiv- 
ed to  be  possible,  under  the  government  of  an  infinite  Being? 
What  can  Dr.  Tyler  say, — what  can  any  man  say,  to  such 
questions,  except  that  there  are  impossibilities  in  the  nature  of 
things, — impossibilities  pertaining  to  the  best  system  which  the 
Creator  can  adopt,  and  that  in  view  of  such  impossibilities,  he 
will  secure  to  his  creation  the  highest  happiness  in  his  power, 
and  thus  render  himself  as  happy  as  he  can  be  in  the  nature 
of  things'?  And  what  is  this  but  perfect  blessedness? — This 
is  all  that  Dr.  Tyler  or  any  one  else  can  suppose  to  be  true  on 
any  scheme  ;  and  surely  we  are  not  to  question  God's  perfect 
blessedness,  because  he  does  not  render  himself  more  blessed 
than  the  possibilities  of  things  allow.   Even  in  a  human  being. 
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blessed  with  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  which  in  the  na- 
ture o£  things  is  attainable,  it  were  weakness  approximating  to 
folly,  to  abandon  himself  to  unavailing  regrets,  because  some 
conceivable,  but  impracticable  good  is  not  also  in  his  possession. 
Much  less  can  this  be  even  surmised  of  that  Being,  whose  re- 
sources are  infinite,  and  whose  revolted  creation  is  but  a  speck, 
compared  with  what  a  word  would  call  into  existence,  were  it 
necessary  to  his  perfect  blessedness. 

I  am  aware,  that  to  speak  of  a  comparative  diminution  of  the 
happiness  of  God  by  the  disobedience  of  creatures,  is  to  utter 
what,  in  the  view  of  some,  has  a  revolting  aspect.  But  is  not 
this,  after  all,  a  great  practical  truth,  which  meets  us  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  which,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  moral  government,  must  be  brought  in  all  its  power 
on  the  minds  of  its  subjects  ?  Is  there  not  a  reserve  in  speak- 
ing on  this  subject  in  many  cases,  which  the  divine  word  di- 
rectly discountenances  and  virtually  forbids  ?  Is  there  nothing 
revolting,  in  those  modes  of  representing  God  which  are  oppos- 
ed to  this  ?  How  must  God  appear  as  a  Moral  Governor,  if 
his  subjects  are  to  believe  that  he  is  not  displeased  with  sin  ? 
What  an  annunciation  from  his  throne  would  it  be,  that,  let  his 
creatures  rebel  or  obey,  "  all  his  desires  are  gratified  !" 
And  yet,  how  does  this  differ  from  Dr.  Tyler's  statement  ?  " 

But  there  is  yet  another  consideration.  There  is  a  peculiar 
happiness  in  acts  of  mercy.  While  then  it  is  admitted,  that 
what  men  have  done  to.  impair  the  blessedness  of  God  by  sin, 
has  not  failed  of  its  result  in  the  actual  diminution  of  his  bless- 
edness compared  with  what  it  had  been,  had  they  obeyed  his 
perfect  law,  it  has  not,  after  all,  resulted  in  its  full  and  appro- 
priate effects.  God  has  opened  to  himself  a  new  source  of  hap- 
piness. By  counteracting  the  tendencies  of  that  conduct  which 
is  so  odious  in  his  sight ;  and  by  his  own  acts  in  educing  good 
from  evil,  he  secures  to  himself  a  joy  and  a  blessedness  which 
in  this  specific  form  he  had  otherwise  never  known.  He  has 
opened  the  treasures  of  his  grace,  and  rejoices  with  peculiar  joy, 
in  the  work  of  delivering  from  sin  and  woe,  the  very  objects  of 
his  abhorrence ;  has  secured  to  himself  and  to  the  universe,  not 
the  highest  happiness  conceivable  had  creatures  obeyed  his  per- 
fect will,  yet  the  highest  amount  of  happiness  possible  to  him  to 
secure  ;  and  has  thus,  according  to  the  only  true  import  of  the 
language  secured  his  own  perfect  blessedness. — I  need  not  say 
how  remote  this  view  of  the  subject  is  from  that  which  exhibits 
God  as  purposing  the  sin  and  ruin  of  a  world,  as  a  source  of 
higher  joy  to  himself,  than  had  such  an  occasion  of  imparting 
good  to  his  creatures  been  prevented  by  their  absolute  aud  end 
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fefHi  moral  perfectioD.  AceonUng  to  the  thnvj  d  Dr.  Tjkr, 
Grxl  aiuU  ooi  be  alkfied  with  the  perfect  hnfineaH  and  conae- 
qijent  perfect  imppiDe^  of  his  moral  creation,  bat  purposed,  and 
by  provid«:iitial  arrangements  secured,  the  existence  of  an,  and 
plunirH  cresunres  into  ruin,  thai  he  might  have  the  happiness 
and  die  2lory  of  l^ringing  to  a  part  only  a  great  deiiTetanoe. 
Acrordirisr  to  the  hypothesiss  which  I  have  proposed,  God,  though 
he  pnqKr^xl  .-"in  as  an  evil  consequent  on  his  adaption  of  the 
lie-t  Hy>tern,  Htiil  prefers  bolinei^  in  its  stead  as  the  neceasaiy 
meaiM  of  the  hi<^liest  conceivable  good  to  himself  and  to  the 
univeri<e ;  and  wlicn  men  had  done  what  they  could  to  impair 
hi.-  ytv  over  the  work  of  bis  hands — when  they  had  in  very 
de<'d  *-iiiU  out  one  -Mjurce  of  hieh  delight  to  tbeir  Maker  by  revolt- 
in '4  from  Ills  (Tovemnienl,  then  he  devised  and  adopted  the 
grmul  cxfKrdiciit  of  showing  mercy  even  to  them,  as  the  best  re- 
du>A  of  f  liat  injury,  of  which  tliey  are  the  responsible  and  guil- 
ty authors. 

[To  be  condnfed.] 


OX  THE   STUDY   OP    DOCTRINAL   TRUTH. 

It  is  manifest,  on  a  slight  observation,  that  there  is  not  in  the 
church  at  the  pre^^nt  time,  enough  patient,  thorough-going 
study  and  iuveHti^ration  of  doctrinal  truth.  Though  Bible 
ClansoH  and  Sabbath  Schools  are  in  pleasing  and  profitable  op- 
eration, Htill,  I  apprehend  there  is  not  generally  so  much  pains 
taken  to  acquire  enlarged  and  consistent  views  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  as  at  some  former  periods,  when  there  was  more 
puritani:;m  and  less  enterprise  in  our  churches.  Now  tliis  di- 
minished attention  ori  the  part  of  Christians  to  the  fundamental 
points  of  religious  truth  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  corrected. 
It  is  a  serious  evil,  and  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  correc- 
tion. Never  was  there  a  time  when  a  diffusion  of  correct  doc- 
trinal knowledge  in  the  church  was  more  important  than  at 
the  present  period.  Error  is  abroad  with  her  blandishments, 
drawing  aside  unstable  souls,  and  riveting  upon  them  her  chains 
of  darkness,  and  nothing  but  a  diflused  knowledge  of  what 
God  lias  revealed  will  defeat  her  deadly  ends. 

I  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  suggest  a  few  considerations  adi^- 
ed  to  lead  to  increased  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  study  of  di- 
vine truth.    The  subject  is  eminently  practical,  involving  the 
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glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  a,  subject  which 
arrested  the  attention  of  minds  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
was  made  by  them  matter  of  express  precept.  '  Add  to  your 
faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,^  *  Grow  in  grace  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  Paul, 
in  his  Epistle  to  his  Hebrew  brethren,  uttered  against  them  a 
sharp  rebuke,  that  considering  their  advantages,  tliey  liad  made 
no  higher  attainments  in  religious  knowledge.  Ho  declared 
that  he  had  many  things  to  say  of  his  Lord  and  Master  which 
were  hard  to  be  understood,  or  which  it  was  difficult  to  make 
them  understand,  because  they  were  dull  of  apprehension. 
*  For  when,'  to  give  a  free  translation,  *  considering  the  time  ye 
have  been  in  the  school  of  Christ,  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye 
have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  which  be  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  are  such  as  have  need  of  milk, 
and  not  of  strong  meat.'  He  then  exhorts  them  to  leave  the 
first  principles,  the  mere  rudiments  of  Chiistian  doctrine,  and 
go  on  to  a  more  enlarged  and  mature  stale  of  knowledge. 

The  command  of  God  and  the  facilities  he  has  furnished, 
impose  upon  all  solemn  and  indispensible  obligations  to  increase 
in  religious  knowledge.  The  fact  of  a  revelation,  given  at  so 
great  expense,  is  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the  just  claims 
of  truth  upon  our  studious  regard.  It  is  fair  reasoning  to  say, 
(that  if  God  has  condescended  to  do  so  much  to  make  us  wise 
unto  salvation,  the  diligent  acquisition  of  this  wisdom  is  a  duty 
solemnly  binding  upon  us,  a  duty  which  we  cannot  avoid,  with- 
out present  injury  and  shame,  and  the  hazard  of  ultimate  per- 
dition. This  may  be  deemed  too  strong  an  assertion.  But  it 
is  made  with  consideration^  under  the  conviction  that  indiffe- 
rence to  revealed  truth  is  positively  and  highly  sinful.  It  comes 
but  little  short  of  contempt  of  the  benevolent  doings  of  Jehovah, 
thus  to  set  aside  all  the  facilities  he  has  afforded  us  for  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  his  character,  his  government,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  his  grace,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  just  that  amount  of 
religious  knowledge,  which  may  chance  to  flow  into  the  mind. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Want  of  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  truth  is 
evidence  of  a  vicious  state  of  the  heart.  It  shows  conclusively, 
that  persons  have  no  affection  for  divine  truth.  The  taste  of 
their  minds  is  for  other  things.  How  different  were  the  feel- 
ings of  David.  What  large  attainments  would  be  made  in  re- 
ligious knowledge,  if  ail  Christians  could  say  with  him,  'O  how 
I  love  thy  law.  My  soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  it  hath  unto 
thy  judgements  at  all  times.  Thy  statutes  have  been  my  song, 
in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage.' 

A^ain )  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  is  a  most  noble  and 
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exalted  gpecies  of  knowledge.  It  relates  to  God  and  eiemify* 
The  laws  which  we  contemplate  and  unfold  are  the  laws,  not 
of  an  earthly  kingdom,  but  of  the  illimitable  universe ;  not  law9 
which  are  subject  to  change  and  tending  to  a  terminatioD,  but 
immutable  and  enduring  as  the  throne  of  God  himself.  These 
truths  constitute  an  exhaustless  theme.  They  never  will  wear 
out.  They  will  be,  and  are,  studied  in  eternity.  Angels  de- 
sire, to  look  more  deeply  into  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
with  its  kindred  and  clustering  sentiments,  attracts  and  fixes 
the  wondering  attention  of  the  loftiest  around  the  throne.  It  is 
a  theme  which  will  dilate  and  enrapture  the  glorified  spirit 
throughout  the  ages  of  immortality. 

But  these' truths  are  as  momentous  as  they  are  exalted.  They 
reveal  to  us  the  mind  of  God  on  the  most  weighty  subjects. 
They  unfold  to  us  the  principles  of  that  government  which  he 
is  swaying,  and  will  continue  to  sway,  over  the  immensity  of 
moral  and  inteUigent  beings.  They  show  how  sin  affects  the 
operation  of  those  principles ;  how  it  is  regarded  by  the  Holy 
One ;  how  it  can  consistently  be  pardoned  by  his  mercy  ;  and 
what  a  perdition  awaits  its  incorrigible  votary.  They  are  close- 
ly allied  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  an  unchanging  destiny.  Now, 
as  members  of  this  government,  and  as  those  who  must  con- 
tinue members  of  it  forever,  how  deeply  are  we  interested  to 
examine  into  the  nature  and  bearing  of  those  truths  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  confirm  the  condition  of  our  touis  for  immor- 
tality. How  should  we  study  every  prsK^tical  inference  and  re- 
quisition, and  dwell  upon  the  measure  of  every  penalty  and 
reward,  that  we  may  fill  our  minds  with  the  most  efficient  in- 
ducements to  that  course  which  will  terminate  in  glory. 

This  brings  nie  to  the  more  prominent  position  I  would  take 
on  this  subject,  namely  ;  a  clear  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  is  necessary  to  the  formation  and  prosperous 
growth  of  the  Christian  character.  It  is  not  here  said,  nor 
intended,  that  knowledge  alone  will  form  this  chamcter.  Sure- 
ly it  will  not.  Nor  will  emotion  or  feeling  alone  form  it.  Both 
are  requisite.  But  knowledge,  truth  lies  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
the  foundation,  the  strength,  the  stability  of  the  edifice.  Know- 
lekge  comes  first  in  order.  We  must  knoiv,  before  we  can  feel 
and  act  in  a  proper  manner.  We  must  know  the  character  of 
God,  before  we  can  render  to  him  any  affectionate  and  accept- 
able worship.  We  must  become  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  offices  of  Christ,  before  we  can  truly  trust  in  him  as  a  Sa- 
viour. Through  the  whole  of  our  progress,  the  understanding 
must  lead,  or  our  exercises  will  degenerate  into  a  wild,  unfruit- 
ful fanatacism.     The  understanding  must  hold  the  helm,  and 
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hdid  it  with  the  stroog  grasp  of  fiiith,  or  we  shall  be  liable 
to  make  disastrous  shipwreck  of  all  that  js  valuable  for  immor- 
tality. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  specify  some>  of  the  benefits  which  will 
result  to  character,  from  a  clear  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  In 
ray  remarks,  I  shall  suppose  the  affections  to  be  cultivated,  in 
connexion  with  the  understanding. 

1.  A  distinct  and  enlarged  knowledge  of  divine  truth  will 
contribute  to  the  right  proportion  and  just  symmetry  of  the 
Christian  character.  Provision  is  made  by  the  wisdom  of  God, 
for  the  proportionate  cultivation  and  developement  of  all  the 
features  of  the  new  man.  If  the  individual  takes  extended 
views  of  the  truths  which  have  been  disclosed  for  our  edifica- 
tion, and  studies  and  dwells  upon  every  part,  then,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  all  the  various  and  corresponding  parts  of  his 
character  will  be  brought  forward  and  strengthened  together. 
But  if  through  ignorance  or  inattention,  he  confines  his  views 
and  contemplations  to  some  particular  points,  then  his  charac- 
ter will  suffer.  It  will  be  deficient,  distorted,  out  of  proportion. 
He  will  not  be  properly  balanced.  His  conduct  will  be  unfa- 
vorably affected.  Who,  for  instance,  has  not  almost  shuddered 
at  times,  in  witnessing  the  light,  irreverent  familiarity  which 
some  apparently  good  men  have  exhibited^,  when  speaking  upon 
the  most  awful  subjects,  or  approaching  into  the  most  awful 
presence.  The  reason  probably  was,  these  men  had  dwelt 
upon  certain  aspects  of  the  divine  character,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  which  are  adapted  to  lay  man  in  the  dust,  and  even  close 
his  mouth  in  confused  trembling  silence. — Take  another  illus- 
tration. Some  Christians  have  nearly  spoiled  their  usefulness, 
by  their  almost  exclusive  atteichment  to,  and  study  of,  the  pur- 
poses of  God.  They  have  dwelt  upon  these,  until  they  have 
lost  nearly  all  idea  of  personal  agency  and  obligation,  and  have 
sat  down  in  a  guilty  supineness,  indolently  waiting  for  God  to 
fulfil  his  decrees.  The  consequence  is,  they  are  cold  and  stu- 
pid almost  as  marble.  They  live  and  die  without  doing  any 
thing  of  value  for  the  world.  Whereas  by  larger  and  better 
views,  these  very  purposes  of  a  sovereign  God,  would  have 
been  the  efficient  and  blessed  motives  which  would  have  borne 
them  on.  in  the  path  of  benficent  activity. 

2.  A  clear  and  extensive  knowledge  of  divine  truth  contri^ 
butes  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Christian  character. 
Religious  doctrine  is  the  appointed  food  for  the  nourishment  and 
growth  of  this  character ;  and  we  want  the  aid  of  all  the  doc- 
trines to  bring  the  character  to  a  solid  and  compact  maturity. 
If  you  take  those  which  the  Apostle  calls  milk,  and  never  use 
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any  other,  the  soul  ao  fed  must  remain  thioogfa  tife  in  a  weak, 
infontile  state.  It  may  feel  and  make  a  noise ;  hut  it  never  can 
he  qualified  for  any  strong  and  manly  achievement.  Some- 
thing more  must  be  administered,  even  those  which  the  Apostle 
calls  strong  meat.  These  alone  will  form  and  compact  the 
bones  and  sinews  and  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  new  man. 

The  strength  of  character  which  will  be  created  by  a  know- 
ledge of  religious  truth,  is  not  a  passive,  sluggish  strength,  but 
lively  and  operative ;  and  for  this  reason ;  the  man  of  large  re- 
ligious views  beholds  and  feels  the  pressure  of  mare  motives 
than  the  man  of  dim  and  confined  conceptions.  Every  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  is  a  motive,  addressed  to  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature.  Every  doctrine  revealed  is  adapted  to  act  with 
power  and  directness  upon  the  heart.  The  doctrine  of  human 
depravity,  for  instance,  is  a  living  and  efficient  motive  of  char- 
acter and  conduct.  Hut  the  extent  to  which  this  truth  will  ex- 
cite and  strengthen  the  character  depends  upon  the  clearness 
and  extent  of  a  person's  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Some  have 
attained  to  understand  incomparably  more  than  others  about 
sin — the  evil  of  it  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  injury  it  inflicts 
upon  the  soul,  and  the  dread fuhu's.-«  of  the  destruction  to  which 
it  leads.  Manifestly,  to  such,  the  doctrine  of  sin  is  a  much  more 
powerfully  exciting  dhd  sustaining  cause  of  religious  action, 
than  it  can  be  to  tho^e  of  obscure  views.  Some  Christians,  it 
may  be  feared,  have  so  very  im|)erfect  apprehensions  of  particu- 
lar truths,  that  they  derive  from  them  no  nourishment  or  ex- 
citement. Whilst,  as  to  others,  who  have  by  painstaking  attain- 
ed to  larger  views,  these  sanie  truths  nerve  and  brace  the  soul 
with  great  additional  strength  to  labor  and  suffer  in  the  cause 
of  God.  Christians  roust  endeavor  to  bring  within  the  compass 
of  their  apprehension  the  whole  field  of  revealed  truth  and  mo- 
tive ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  be  thoroughly  furn- 
ished and  strengthened  for  every  good  word  and  work. 

Furthermore ;  a  competent  knowledge  of  divine  truth  will 
impart  strength  not  only  for  aggressive  movements,  but  also  to 
resist  the  assaults  which  may  be  made  upon  our  faith.  Every 
Christian  should  know  what  he  believes,  and  why  he  believes 
as  he  does.  He  should  be  able,  with  meekness  and  decision,  to 
give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  If  he  makes  divine 
truth  a  matter  of  study  and  investigation,  examines  for  himself 
all  the  points  of  his  l)elief,  and  with  his  Bible  and  in  his  closet 
satisfies  himself,  and  beholds  with  a  convincing  clearness  the 
doctrine  and  the  proof;  then,  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
cause,  will  he  be  able  to  answer  either  the  honest  inquirer  or 
the  unprincipled  opposer.    He  will  have  ground  of  his  own  oa 
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which  he  can  rest.   He  will  feel  an  intelligent  confidence  in  his 
system,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  it,  because  of  his  convic- 
tion that  it  embraces  the  great  points  of  revealed  truth.    When 
it  is  attacked,  he  is  not  confounded.     He  can  defend  the  truth, 
and  expose  the  deadly  deceivings  of  error.   He  has  around  him 
a  solid  bulwark  of  rock,  and  all  the  beatings  of  infidelity  cannot 
shake  him.     The  Christian  who  has  attained  to  these  clear 
views  of  truth,  who  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  has  formed  his  belief, 
will  remain  firm.    He  will  not  choose  to  leave  his  ground  him- 
self, and  no  power  of  sophistry  can  drive  him  from  it.     We 
know  where  to  find  such  a  Christian.     We  can  depend  upon 
him.     Being  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith,  he  is  not  carried 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.     One  such  person  is  of  more 
consequence  to  the  kingdom  of  Goid  on  earth,  than  a  score  of 
those,  who  change  their  position,  and  turn  their  face,  in  obedi- 
ence to  every  breeze.     It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  ex- 
amine thoroughly  and  prayerfully,  conclude  upon  something, 
and  become  firmly,  immoveably  established. — "  I  have  long 
adopted  an  expedient,"  says  the  excellent  Cecil,  "  which  I  have 
found  of  singular  service.     I  have  a  shelf  in  my  study  for  tried 
authors,  and  one  in  my  mind  for  tried  principles.     When  an 
author  has  stood  a  thorough  examination  and  will  bear  to  be 
taken  as  a  guide,  I  put  him  on  the  shelf.     When  I  have  more 
fully  made  up  my  mind  on  a  principle,  I  put  it  on  the  shelf. 
A  hundred  subtle  objections  may  be  brought  against  this  prin- 
ciple.    I  may  meet  with  some  of  them,  but  my  principle  is  on 
the  shelf.     Generally  I  may  be  able  to  recall  the  reasons  which 
weighed  with  me  to  put  it  there ;  but  if  not,  I  am  not  to  be  sent 
out  to  sea  again.     Time  was,  when  I  saw  through  and  detect- 
kl  all  the  subtilties  that  could  be  brought  against  it.     I  have 
past  evidence  of  having  been  fully  convinced,  and  there  on  the 
shelf  it  shall  lie." 

3.  A  clear  and  full  understanding  of  divine  truth  will  con- 
tribute to  solid  Christian  enjoyment,  I  am  all  along  supposing 
the  heart  to  keep  pace  with  the  understanding.  There  can  k^ 
nothing  plainer  than  that  religious  happiness  does  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  religious  knowledge.  Suppose  an  untaught 
heathen  were  made  holy :  though  there  would  be  peace  and 
quietness  in  his  bosom,  there  would  be  comparatively  but  little 
positive  religious  enjoyment.  How  much  does  the  enlightened 
Christian's  happiness  depend  upon  his  contemplations  of  the 
character  of  God,  the  glorious  system  of  salvation  through 
Christ,  and  the  prospects  of  the  eternal  Ufe  to  come.  On  all 
these  points,  the  views  of  a  sanctified  pagan  must  be  veiy  ob- 
scure.   And  even  in  Christian  lands,  there  are  beUevers,  whose 
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concepiioofl  of  these  things  are  very  dark  and  limited,  compar- 
ed with  their  opportunities  and  privileges.  In  consequence, 
they  rob  their  souls  of  much  pure  and  exalted  enjoyment.  But 
those  who  take  a  higher  stand,  and  attain  to  larger  views,  are 
more  blessed.  As  they  love  truth,  the  more  of  truth  they  see, 
the  more  they  rejoice.  As  they  love  God  for  his  attributes,  the 
more  they  apprehend  of  those  holy,  ineflable  attributes,  the 
more  exslled  is  their  happiness.  President  Edwards  undoubt- 
edly saw  much  more  in  the  divine  character  and  government, 
calculated  to  raise  and  ra\ish  a  sanctified  soul,  than  Christians 
of  ordinary  attainments  in  divine  truth. 

I  will  nere  remark  a  moment  u|K>n  the  nature  of  religioos 
enjoyment     True  religious  enjoyment  is  that,  and  that  only, 
which  retjults  from  a  perception  of  truth.     It  is  feeUng  in  view 
of  truth.     All  that  feeling  and  excitement  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  truth;  is  of  a  spurious  kind.    Undoubtedly,  a  great 
deal  which  passes  for  religious  enjoyment,  is  nothing  more  than 
mere  animal  enjoyment.     It  is  a  mere  excitement  and  glow  of 
the  passions  and  animal  feelings,  without  any  proper,  rational, 
and  religious  cause.     It  has  been  often  observed,  that  those 
whose  views  of  truth  are  limited  and  obscure,  are  apt  to  resort 
to  irrational  means  to  produce  feeling.     It  must  come  in  some 
way ;  and  as  it  canno*.  be  obtained  directly  from  the  source  cS 
light  and  life,  it  is  wrought  up  and  sustained  by  artificial  appli- 
cations and  stimulants.     But  this  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to 
be  encouraged.     The  Christian  who  takes  this  course  is  in  a 
dangerous  state.     His  very  pleasures  are  sickly,  and  are  wast- 
ing him  away.    That  Christian  is  going  down  in  strength  and 
manliness,  who  is  always  wanting  to  feel,  never  wanting  to 
learn.     Such  a  person  has  as  really  missed  the  true  s{Nrit  of 
Christianity,  as  the  one  who  lays  all  his  stress  on  knowledge  to 
the  exclusion  of  emotion.     The  former  evil  I  have  thought  is 
the  more  prevalent  among  evangelical  Christians  at  the  present 
day.    I  will  not  say  that  religion  is  made  too  much  an  affair  of 
the  heart ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  not  enough  made  an  affair  of 
the  head.     To  preserve  and  exhibit  it  in  its  strength  and  glory, 
it  is  necessary  that  both  these  parts  be  kept  along  equally  and 
harmoniously  togetlier. 

4.  I  will  just  add;  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  system 
of  revealed  truth  will  enable  Christians  to  be  much  more  useful 
than  they  can  be  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  Truth  is  the  instru- 
ment of  sanctification.  Those  who  understand  it  and  em|^y 
it  for  this  end,  will  to  some  extent  succeed.  For  God  will  bless 
his  truth  where  so  employed.  He  meant  it  should  be  used  in 
this  way.    He  never  intended  that  it  should  remain  wrapt  up 
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a  dead  letter  ia  the  Bible,  but  be  transferred  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  people,  from  them  to  proceed,  with  a  living  energy, 
and  by  them  to  be  wielded  as  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit.  Espe- 
cially at  the  present  day,  when  private  Christians  are  called 
upon  so  extensively  to  be  teachers  of  religion,  they  should  en- 
deavor to  make  the  highest  acquisitions  in  their  power.  They 
should  strive  to  attain  to  clear,  systematic,  impressive  views  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  they  may  communicate  them 
clearly  and  impressively  to  the  minds  of  others.  In  this  way, 
light  and  holiness  may  be  extensively  diffused,  and  the  hum- 
blest disciple  of  Jesus  may  be  the  blessed  instrument  of  leading 
some  renewed  soul  to  the  cross  of  Christ 

The  discussion  of  tliis  subject  will  not  be  complete  without 
some  directions  adapted  to  guide  and  assist  in  acquiring  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  truth.  There  is  room  to  do  little  more  than 
barely  to  suggest  a  few  of  them. 

L  The  first  and  most  important  direction  is.  Study  the  Bi- 
ble a  great  deal.  This  is  the  grand  fountain  of  religious 
knowledge.  Much  has  been  said  of  reason ;  but  reason  in  its 
highest  state  of  cultivation  will  never  be  able  to  iiirnish  the 
world  with  a  new  religious  truth.  All  that  ever  can  be  known 
in  this  world  on  those  subjects  which  relate  to  God,  the  soul, 
and  eternity,  is  recorded  in  the  Bible.  This,  however,  is  not 
saying,  that  all  is  now  known  that  ever  will  be  known.  With- 
out doubt,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  from  the  Bible.  Tho 
deepest  minds  hitherto  have  not  been  able  to  fathom  this  ocean 
of  light.  Some  future  holier  generation  wnll  go  deeper  than 
any  who  have  preceded.  Undoubtedly,  all  the  great  and  es- 
sential doctrines  of  the  Bible  have  been  in  the  main  correctly 
understood.  This  was  the  case  many  centuries  ago.  The 
mass  of  true  Christians,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
present,  have  agreed  in  understanding  the  Bible  to  teach  those 
fundamental  truths  which  now  constitute  the  Evangelical  Sys- 
tem. Still,  it  is  probable  that  many  very  important  things  are 
yet  to  be  drawn  from  this  sacred  fountain.  The  scope  of  its 
doctrines  and  precepts  are  to  be  in  some  respects  better  and 
more  broadly  comprehended,  and  more  thoroughly  and  faith- 
fully applied  to  the  direction  of  human  affairs.  On  this  account 
it  is  important  that  the  Bible  be  studied  thoroughly.  There 
is  often  a  temptation  to  pass  over  it  casually,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  present  devotion.  A  cursory  perusal  may  to  some  extent 
answer  the  purpose  of  devotion,  but  not  the  purpose  of  an  in- 
crease in  religious  knowledge.  To  effect  this  we  must  study 
the  Bible  with  care  and  scrutiny.  We  should  often  imagine 
the  question  addressed  to  us,  '  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
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readest  ?  We  can  derive  knowledge  from  the  Bible  only  by 
underntanding  it.  Let  this  then  be  a  prominent  object,  to  coni- 
prehend,  as  far  as  possible,  what  is  contained  in  the  passage 
contemplated.  And  there  is  another  maxim  which  needs  Co  be 
repeated :  When  we  do  understand  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  on 
any  subject,  we  have  arrived  at  our  limit.  We  must  accept 
and  believe  it.  Reason  must  implicitly  bow  to  the  teaching  of 
God.  If  we  refuse,  we  exalt  our  own  opinion  above  the  tiiith 
and  intelligence  of  Jehovah. 

2.     Wliilst  the  Bible  is  made  the  only  original  source  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  the  standard  by  which  every  thing  else  is 
tried,  we  may  with  propriety  and  profit  read  the  works  of  pious 
and  judicious  authors,  in  which  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible 
are  systematically  arranged,  explained  and  defended.   I  think  it 
highly  important  that  at  least  some  ofie  treatise  of  this  kind  be 
by  every  Christian  thoroughly  perused  and  studied.     A  promi- 
nent advantage  of  this  course  is ;  the  truths  are  seen  in  their 
mutual  connexion  and  dependence,  reflecting  light  on  each 
other,  and  constituting  a  grand,  beautiful,  harmonious  wh<de. 
Much,  I  am  sensible,  has  been  said  against  systems,  and  against 
all  expression  of  what  we  believe  in  a  concise,  definite,  system- 
atic form.     But  what  has  been  said  has  been  destitute  even  of 
a  decent  plausibility.     "  To  be  without  system,"  says  a  good 
writer,  "  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  to  be  without  principle." 
Surely,  if  a  person  has  any  definite  points  of  belief,  so  far  ho 
has  a  system ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  distinctness  of  his 
views  of  the  various  points  of  his  belief,  is  the  perfection  of  his 
system.    "  I  never  recollect,"  says  the  excellent  Andrew  Fuller, 
"  to  have  heard  any  objection  to  systematical  divinity  with  re- 
gard to  practice.     Let  a  Christian,  utterly  unacquainted  with 
human  writings,  take  his  Bible,  with  a  view  to  learn  the  mind 
of  God  upon  any  given  subject, — suppose  it  be  the  duty  of  pa- 
rents :  he  will  naturally  collect  all  the  passages  in  the  sacred 
writings  which  relate  to  that  subject,  arrange  them  in  order,  and 
from  the  whole,  thus  taken  tot^ether,  regulate  his  conduct.    For 
this  no  one  will  think  of  blaming  him  ;  yet  this  would  be  act- 
ing systematically.     Let  him  do  the  same  with  respect  to  every 
other  duty,  and  he  will  be  in  possession  of  a  body  or  system  of 
practical  divinity." — Let  him  proceed  still  farther,  and  collect 
from  the  whole  canon  of  Scripture  the  points  which  God  has 
recorded  for  our  belief,  and  he  will  then  have  a  system  of  doc- 
trinal divinity.     And  what  crime  has  he  committed  in  doing 
all  this  ?     He  has  merely  studied  the  Bible  thoroughly,  and  en- 
deavored to  learn  what  it  teaches  on  every  important  point  of 
^tb  ^nd  practice. 
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3.  It  is  highly  advantageous  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  in  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  The  understand- 
ing enlarges  with  peculiar  rapidity,  by  thus  becoming  mutual 
instructers  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Ciod. 
The  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it  will  move  on  more  rapidly 
in  the  career  of  knowledge  when  joined  with  others,  than  when 
it  keeps  entirely  by  itself.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  this  fact.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  in  its  application 
to  any  kind  of  knowledge.  Take,  for  instance,  an  adult  class 
in  a  Sabbath  School.  The  individuals  so  associated,  will  make 
larger  attainments  in  religious  knowledge,  than  they  would  be 
likely  to  do  in  any  other  way.  On  this  principle,  Bible  Classes 
are  highly  advantageous.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  instruction 
communicated  which  constitutes  always  the  chief  benefit,  but 
that  the  mind  is  moved  to  thorough  and  interested  inquiry  for 
itself. 

4.  Prayer  is  an  indispensible  means  of  increasing  in  reli- 
gious knowledge.  But  prayer  alone  will  not  answer.  He  who 
should  depend  upon  this,  without  other  efforts,  would  most  cer- 
tainly fail  of  his  object.  Prayer  must  accompany  the  appoint- 
ed labor.  It  must  always  be  for  a  blessing,  not  upon  idleness, 
but  upon  diligence.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  illur 
mination.  Christ  does  now  for  his  people,  what  he  did  for  his 
disciples  a  short  time  before  his  ascension.  He  opens  their  un- 
derstandings, that  they  may  understand  the  Scriptures.  He 
has  power  to  do  it,  and  there  are  promises  to  this  effect.  Now 
if  any  man  will  put  himself  humbly  and  prayerfully  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  will  not  mistake.  He  will  not 
be  left  to  believe  a  lie.  He  will  be  divinely  enlightened  and 
guided  in  his  investigations,  and  will  be  led  to  see  and  acknow 
ledge  all  the  great  truths  of  revelation. 

A  person  of  prayer  will  not  only  be  likely  to  come  to  evan- 
gelical conclusions,  but  by  proper  diligence,  the  sphere  of  his 
view  will  be  greatly  extended.  God  by  his  Spirit  will  raise  his 
feelings  and  enlarge  his  conceptions.  He  will  often  be  in  frames 
of  mind^  when  the  Bible  will  be  unusually  replete  with  delight- 
ful meaning.  It  was  so  with  that  spiritual  man.  President  Ed- 
wards. "  Often  times,  when  reading  the  Scriptures,"  he  says, 
"  every  word  seems  to  touch  my  heart.  I  feel  a  higTnony  be- 
tween something  in  my  hearty  and  those  sweet  and  powerful 
words.  I  seem  often  to  see  so  much  light  exhibited  in  every 
sentence,  such  a  refreshing  food  communicated,  that  I  cannot 
get  along  in  reading,  often  dwelling  long  on  one  sentence,  to 
see  the  wonders  contained  in  it,  and  yet  almost  every  sentence 
seems  to  be  fiill  of  wonders."    With  a  frame  in  some  d^ee 
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like  thies  with  a  mind  enlightened  and  elevated  by  that  same 
Spirit  which  dwelt  in  this  holy  man,  we  should  make  rapid 
culvances  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  We  should  acquire 
more  by  the  effort  of  one  day,  than  by  the  labor  of  a  weel^ 
when  in  a  worldly,  clouded  frame. 

5.  Growth  in  holiness  contributes  to  growth  in  religious 
knowledf^e.  The  spirit  of  disobedience  is  always  a  blinding 
spirit.  Sin  will  cloud  the  mind.  It  is  a  film  over  the  spiritual 
vision.  It  is  on  account  of  sin,  that  the  heathen  have  learned 
no  more  of  God  from  the  works  of  his  hands.  Were  sin  entire- 
ly removed,  they  would  soon  learn  the  character  and  wiU  of 
their  Creator.  Were  it  removed  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  blessed  with  the  Bible,  they  would  behold  wondrous  things 
out  of  the  law  of  God.  The  avoidance  of  sin,  then,  is  necessa- 
ry to  a  rapid  increase  in  religious  knowledge.  We  must  purify 
our  minds,  if  we  would  enlarge  aud  bless  them  with  the  light 
of  truth.  ^  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine.' 

Finally,  in  all  our  examinations,  let  us  remember  that  divine 
truth  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  idle  curiosity  and  abstract  specu- 
lation. It  comprehends  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  soul ;  it  in- 
volves all  that  is  momentous  in  eternity.  The  system  of  the 
Bible  is  adapted  and  intended  to  humble  us.  According  to  it, 
God  is  a  righteous  Sovereign,  and  we  are  rebek,  already  con- 
demned, and  justly  deserving  everlasting  punishment.  If  we 
are  ever  saved,  it  will  be  by  mere  mercy,  bestowed  on  condition 
of  repentance  for  sin,  and  faith  in  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Re- 
deemer. Endless  happiness  or  woe  awaits  us.  Infinite  motives 
urge  us  to  our  duty.  Time  hastens.  Death  will  strike  soon. 
After  a  few  more  suns  are  set,  eternal  wrath  or  ^ory  will  be 
ours.  Daleth. 
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Outline  op  the  Testimony  op  Scripture  against 
THE  Trinity.  By  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  Printed  for  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  Boston :  Gray  &  Bowen. 
AprU,  1832. 

We  have  placed  the  above  titles  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
because  we  had  nearly  finished  a  Review  of  the  latter,  when 
the  former  appeared  from  the  press,  containing  remarks  of  some 
length,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  is  opposed  by  Mr. 
Ware,  and  therefore  superseding,  to  some  extent,  what  we  had 
intended  to  write. 

The  plan  which  we  now  sketch  for  our  observations,  will, 
nevertheless,  consist  of  two  parts :  the  one  having  special  refer- 
ence to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  other  to  that  of  Mr. 
Ware. 

The  two  parts  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Adams,  upon  which  we 
design  to  remark,  at  the  present  time,  fonn  the  first  three  and 
the  last  chapters  of  his  volume.  The  other  parts  of  it  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  what  we  shall  have  to  say  in  an- 
other Review  of  the  Tract  by  Mr.  Ware,  that  we  shall  embrace 
ihem,  to  some  extent,  in  a  subsequent  number. 

In  the  first  three  chapters  of  his  work,  it  is  the  design  of  Mr. 
A.  to  review  a  treatise  "  On  the  Formation  of  Christian  Charac- 
ter ;  addressed  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  lead  a  Religious 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,, Professor  in  the  Divinity 
School,  Cambridge."  And,  in  his  first  observation  on  the  Treatise, 
he  has  fastened  his  mind  on  the  foundation  of  all  the  difference 
of  religious  views,  which  exists  between  ourselves  and  Unitari- 
ans,— and  the  true  foundation  of  all  the  errors  in  Mr.  Ware's 
publication.  He  says,  the  treatise  is ''  defective,  first  of  all,  upon 
the  great  and  fundamental  subject  of  the  natural  character  of 
man.  The  disease  of  the  soul  is  overlooked  ;  and  as  a  physi- 
^  cian's  prescriptions  are  all  wrong,  if  he  has  erred  respecting  the 
nature  or  even  the  extent  of  the  disease,  so  the  directions  which 
are  here  given  will  be  found  inefiicacious  to  the  cure  and  salva- 
tion of  the  soul." 

Though  we  could  have  wished  that  our  author  had  not  used 
the  term  "  disease  of  the  soul,"  becau^  we  think  it  savors  too 
much  of  physical  inability,  and  is  calculated  to  excite  in  our 
minds  pity  rather  than  reprehension ;  yet,  with  such  an  expla- 
nation of  the  term  as  we  know  he  would  make,  we  are  pleased 
with  the  illustration,  and  are  entirely  of  his  opinion  that  this  is 
the  true  difficulty  with  Mr.  Ware.  We  thought,  as  we  read 
the  ol)servation,  of  the  remark  of  Andrew  Fuller,  that  all  errprs 
in  religion  can  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inadequate 
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▼iew8  of  the  Divine  Law.  Certainly  the  erroiB  in  this  tiealiBe 
on  the  formation  q(  Cbrifltian  Character  are  clearly  tmceafate  to 
that  source. 

In  defining  Christian  character,  Mr.  Ware  does  noi  pre- 
sent clearly  the  true,  Scriptural  standard,  by  which  we  are 
to  judge  of  it. 

Among  the  consequences  arising  from  this  indefiniteness,  is 
to  be  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  confusion  of  remark,  which 
proceeds  from  the  want  of  a  clear  and  correct  analysis  c^  monil 
character,  combined  with  f  uch  contradictory  statements  as  brii^ 
forcibly  to  mind  the  observation  quoted  by  Mr.  Adams  from  a 
great  philosopher,  that  error  is  apt  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself. 

Another  effect,  also,  to  which  we  shall  devote  some  attention 
in  this  Review,  is  one  connected  with  another  just  remark  of 
Mr.  A. : — "  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  candid  men  will  fre- 
quently admit  the  fact,  while  at  the  same  time  they  oppose  the 
doctrine,  of  universal  depravity."  In  other  words,  Profeasor 
Ware,  whenever  his  theory  is  out  of  view,  and  he  has  made 
practical  remarks  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  human  naturey 
seems  to  have  forgotten,  for  the  time  being,  that  he  was  a  Udi- 
tarian  minister,  and  has  surprised  uj  by  a  correctness  of  obser- 
vation, which,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  Apostle,  ^  shows  the  work 
of  the  law  written  in  his  heart,"  his  "  conscience  also  bearing 
witness,"  in  spite  of  all  the  al^errations  produced  by  a  false  sys- 
tem. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  true  and  philosophical  explanation 
of  that  habit  which  Mr.  Adams  has  noticed  in  the  following 
sentence  of  his  Review  l)etf  er  than  it  could  be  expressed  by  our- 
selves : — "  The  author  by  interweaving  Orthodox  terms  into 
his  composition,  gives  it  a  savor  of  evangelical  piety.     Having 
attended  upon  Unitarian  preaching  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
we  have  several  times  listened  to  sermons,  in  which  terms  and 
phrases  such  as  we  all  knew  to  be  peculiar  to  another  denomi-^ 
nation  of  Christians  were  so  frequent,  that  there  was  often  an 
interchange  of  significant  looks  amongst  a  portion  of  the  hear- 
ers during  the  service ;  and  the  inquiry  was  made  more  than  j 
once,  in  a  very  serious  manner,  whether  the  preacher  was          I 
chan<^ng  his  sentiments."                                 '                                     J 

The  fact  was,  as  we  believe,  that,  for  the  time  being,  tbe  i 

preacher  lost  sight  of  his  sentiments.  It  was  '' conscience 
bearing  witness."  It  was  Truth,  breaking  loose  from  the 
trammels  of  theory,  and  in  the  fullness  of  a  bursting  heart,  us- 
ing her  own  appropriate  language,  whether  men  would  hear, 
or  whether  they  would  forbear. 

But,  let  us  not  deal  in  words  without  knowledge.    We  have 
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said  that  in  defining  Christian  Character,  Mr.  Ware  does  not 
present  clear  It/  the  true^  Scriptural  standard,  by  which  we  are 
to  judge  of  it.  There  are  two  parts  of  his  Treatise  in  which  he 
attempts  to  define  whatit  isto  beaChristian.  Inone  he  professes 
to  be  giving  a  definition, — in  the  other,  he  incidently  gives  one, 
— in  both,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  "  is  defective?^ 
One  of  these  definitions — the  incidental  one — is  marked  by  Mr. 
A.  in  his  Review.  It  is  this : — "  There  is  an  animal  life,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  life.  Man  is  born  into  the  first  at  the  birth 
of  his  body ;  he  is  born  into  the  second  when  he  subjects  him- 
self to  the  power  of  religion,  and  prefers  his  rational  and  im* 
mortal  to  his  sensual  nature.  During  his  earliest  days,  he  is 
an  animal  only,  pursuing,  like  other  animals,  the  wants  and 
desires  of  his  body,  and  consulting  his  present  gratification  and 
immediate  interest.  But  it  is  not  designed  that  he  shall  contin- 
ue thus.  He  is  made  for  something  better  and  higher.  He 
has  a  nobler  nature  and  nobler  interests.  He  must  learn  to  live 
for  these  :  and  this  learning  to  feel  and  value  his  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  to  live  for  eternity ;  this  change  from  the  animal  and 
earthly  existence  of  infancy,  to  a  rational  moral,  spiritual  exist 
ence, — this  it  is  to  be  born  into  the  spiritual  life." 

Now  we  confidently  ask  here,  in  full  view  of  this  definition, 
— and  we  beg  our  readers  to  reflect  upon  the  question, — is  this 
a  scriptural  account  of  that  change  which  makes  man  a  Chris- 
tian ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Bible  represents  man  previous  to 
his  being,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  W.,  "  born  into  the  spiritual 
life,"  a  sinner,  a  positive  transgressor  of  the  Law  of  God  ? 
Is  not  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation  built  upon  this  foundation? 
Is  it  not  a  system  to  save  sinners,  transgressors  of  Law  1 — 
Undoubtedly  it  is.  But  is  it  sinful  to  have  ''an  animal  life?" 
Are  we, — is  Mr.  W., — is  any  one  sinful  for  "  pursuing,  like 
other  animals,  the  wants  and  desires  of  his  body,  and  consult- 
ing his  present  gratification  and  immediate  interest?" — The 
fact  iS;  that  in  this  definition  of  a  Christian,  Professor  Ware  has 
gone  much  farther  back  into  the  dark  ages  than  either  Mr. 
Adams  or  we  are  probably  supposed  to  go,  when  we  are  called 
^^  Orthodox  I"  This  is  preaching  up  the  physical  depravity 
of  man  with  a  boldness,  to  which  John  (])alvin  himself  was  an 
utter  stranger !  If  Mr.  Ware,  or  any  one  else  should  draw 
back  here,  and  say  that  such  physical  depravity  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  taught  by  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  "  the  For- 
mation of  the  Christian  Character,"  we  answer,  that  such  phys- 
ical depravity  is  taught  by  him,  in  this  definition  of  a  Christiani 
provided  the  Scriptures  are  acknowledged  as  the  standard  by 
which  we  are  to  judge  of  one.     They  certainly  do  not  place 
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the  ground  of  our  necessity  of  being  ^-  born  into  the 
life,"  where  Mr.  Ware  places  it, — in  our  ^*  animal  life."  On 
the  contrary,  they  represent  the  organs  and  appetites  of  the 
body,  as  they  do  the  faculties  and  afiectiuns  of  the  mind,  as 
good  or  bad,  accordingly  as  they  are  directed  and  governed  by 
the  state  of  the  heart.  The  sifi,  which  renders  it  necessary 
that  our  characters  should  be  thus  changed  consists  as  truly  in 
yielding  too  much  indulgence  to  our  merely  inte.lectual  as  it 
does  in  yielding  too  much  to  our  animcd  powers.  And  we  ap- 
peal to  the  reader's  common  sense  to  decide,  whether  it  is  not 
the  Professor  of  tlie  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  and  not  we, 
who  runs  far  back,  in  his  definition  of  a  Christian,  to  times  of 
monkish  austerity,  when  piety  was  made  to  consist  in  mortify- 
ing the  natural  propensities  of  the  human  body. 

If  the  Professor  protests  against  this  legitimate  and  fair  de- 
duction from  his  own  sentiments,  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  the 
other  side  of  the  dilemma,  and  say,  what  we  have  already  said, 
and  wiiat  we  have,  thus  far,  shown  to  be  true,  that  in  defining 
Christian  chara^cter,  he  does  not  present  clearly  the  trucy 
scriptural  standard,  by  which  we  are  to  fudge  of  it. 

Lest  we  should  appear  to  treat  Mr.  Ware  unjustly,  we  would 
now  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  his  professed  definition  of  Chris- 
tian Character,  expressing,  by  the  way,  the  wish,  that  Mr.  A. 
had  also  done  this  in  his  Review.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  take  the  liberty  to  suppose  that  he  {)assed  it  over,  not  be- 
cause there  was  any  need  of  avoiding  it,  but  because  it  is  so 
general  in  its  expressions,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining clearly  what  Mr.  W.  really  means  to  say, — and  so 
comparatively  long,  that  the  incidental  definition,  which  we 
have  considered,  was  far  Uiore  convenient  for  his  purpose  as  a 
Reviewer,  and  equall}'  as  just  a  specimen  of  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Ware.  We  shall  make  as  brief  an  extract,  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  permit.     Professor  Ware  writes : — 

"  Tou  desire  to  be  a  Christian.  To  this  are  requisite  tliree  things :  belief 
in  the  truths  which  the  Gospel  reveals ;  possesiiion  of  the  state  oi  mind  which 
it  enjoins  J  and  perforinance  of  the  duties  which  it  requires :  or,  I  may  sav, 
the  subjection  of  the  mind  by  faith,  the  subjection  of  the  heart  by  love,  t^ 
subjection  of  the  will  by  obedience.  This  universal  submission  of  yonrself 
to  God  is  what  you  are  to  aim  at.    This  is  Religion. 

"  Observe  how  extensive  a  thing  it  is.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  mind ; 
founded  upon  thought,  reflection,  inquiry,  argument;  and  leading  to  devo* 
tion  and  duty  as  most  reasonable  and  suitable  for  intelligent  beings. 

*'  It  is  a  sentiment  or  affection  of  the  heart ;  not  the  cold  judgement  of  the 
intellect  alone,  in  favor  of  what  is  right ;  but  a  warm,  glowing  feeling  of 
preference  and  desire ;  a  feeling,  which  attaches  itself  in  love  to  the  FaUier 
of  all  and  to  all  good  beings ;  which  turns  duty  into  inclination,  and  pursiieft 
virtue  from  impulse ;  which  prefers  and  delights  in  that  which  is  well  pleas* 
ing  to  God,  and  takes  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  things  to  which  the  Stti* 
riour  devoted  himself. 
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<*  It  is  a  rule  of  life ;  it  U  the  law  of  God ;  causing  the  external  conduct  to 
correspond  to  the  principle  which  b  established,  and  the  sentiment  which 
breathes  within ;  bringing  every  action  into  a  conformity  with  the  divine 
will,  and  making  universal  holiness  the  standard  of  the  character. 

**  It  is  not  the  external  conduct,  not  the  observance  of  the  moral  law  alone, 
which  constitutes  a  religious  man ;  but  the  principles  from  which  he  acts, 
the  motives  by  which  he  is  governed,  the  state  of  his  heart.  A  principle  of 
•piritual  hfe  pervades  his  intellectual  nature,  gives  a  complexion  to  his  whole 
temper,  and  is  the  spring  of  that  moral  worth,  which  is  in  other  men  the  re- 
sult of  education,  circumstances,  or  interest.*' 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  in  this  description  of  religion  to 
which  all  will  assent, — but  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  much 
that  is  not  here,  which  a  clear  scriptural  representation  of  re- 
ligion would  require.     The  solemn  remark  of  Mr.  Adams  here 
comes  over  our  mind  with  great  force  : — "  The  disease  of  the 
soul  is  overlooked."    We  are  accustomed  to  expect  that  when- 
ever a  minister  of  Christ  shall  begiii  to  inform  a  fellow  man 
what  religion  is,  he  will  never  leave  it  to  be  inferred  from  vague 
expressions  that  the  ^'  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost"  That  "  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous 
but  sinners  to  repentance."     We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  this  k 
by  no  means  a  clear  inference  from  Mr.  Ware's  definition  of 
Religion.     He  tells  us  indeed  that  Religion  is  ^^  the  subjection 
of  the  mind  by  faith,  the  subjection  of  the  heart  by  love,  the 
subjection  of  the  will  by  obedience."    But,  we  appeal  to  our 
readers  if  this  is  saying  any  thing  more  than  that  '^  virtue  is 
virtue."    It  is  using  nothing  more  than  synonymous  terms  to 
tell  us  what  that  is,  into  the  nature  of  which  we  wish  to  in- 
quire.    W^hy  did  not  Mr.  Ware  tell  the  serious  inquirer  after 
truth  the  nature  of  repentance  and  faith, — the  great  condi- 
tions of  the  Gospel?     Why  did  he  not  say  to  him  that  repent- 
ance necessarily  implies  a  law  broken, — and  faith  an  object  in 
which  we  may  repose  our  heartfelt  trust,  as  one  who  has  main^ 
tained  the  force  of  law,  and  yet  opened  a  way  to  forgiveness  ? 
These  are  what  constitute  true  religion ; — ^and  when  he  might 
have  explained  the  nature  of  these,  why  did  he  choose  raiher  to 
express  himself  in  general  terms  which  are  little  else  than^sy* 
nonymous  repetitions  of  the  word  religion  ?    Why  could  be 
not  say  that,  until  a  man  be  ''  with"  Christ,  through  repent- 
ance and  faith  in  his  name,  he  "  is  against"  Him, — positively 
opposed  to  Him  in  his  understanding,  will,  and  affections  ?  We 
are  the  more  surprized  at  this  want  of  a  clear  exhibition  of  the 
nature  of  religion,  because  Mr.  Ware,  very  evidently,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  quotation  which  we  have  just  made  from  hia 
Treatise,  seems  to  have  felt,  to  some  extent,  that  such  a  state- 
ment  was  needed,  though  he  hints  at  it  very  obscurely  and 
briefly.    Nevertheless,  when  we  read  it,  we  could  not  but  con- 
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elude  that,  like  the  blind  man  partially  regtored  to  sight,  be 
''  saw  men,  as  trees,  walking."  He  says,  '^  It  is  not  the  exter- 
nal conduct,  not  the  observance  of  the  moral  law  alone  which 
constitutes  a  religious  man ;  but  the  principles  from  which  he 
acts,  the  motives  by  which  he  is  governed,  the  state  of  his 
heart.  A  principle  of  spiritual  life  pervades  his  intellectual  na- 
ture, gives  a  complexion  to  his  whole  temper,  and  is  the  spring 
of  that  moral  worth,  which  is  in  other  men  the  result  of  educa- 
tion, circumstances,  or  interest."  That  is,  in  plain  language, 
roan  is,  by  nature,  opposed  to  the  holy  character  of  God,  so  thai 
unless  he  shall  through  the  exercise  of  repentance  and  faith — 
the  conditions  of  tlie  Gospel — be  "  in  Christ,  a  new  creature, — 
old  things  having  passed  away,  and  all  things  become  new" — 
he  may  be  strictly  correct  in  external  conduct, — very  refined, 
very  amiable, — one,  on  \^hom  Jesus,  looking,  would  love,  for 
his  fine  social  and  natural  qualifications  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  he 
may  lack  one  thing — ^the  one  thing  needful — Religion.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Ware,  "  it  is  not  the  external  conduct,  not  the 
observance  of  the  moral  law  alone,  which  constitutes  a  religious 
man ;  but  the  principles  from  which  he  acts,  the  motives  by 
which  he  is  governed,  the  state  of  his  heart."  Why  then,  oh  why, 
did  not  Mr.  Ware,  as  a  religions  instructor,  tell  the  inquirer  aif- 
ter  truth  what  are  "the  principles,"  what  are  "the  motives," 
in  view  of  whicli  he  should  act,  and  what  is  the  "  state  of 
heart"  which  he  should  exercise  ?  If  he  had  attempted  to  do 
this  plainly,  the  disease  of  the  soul  would  not  have  been  over- 
looked. He  would  have  had  to  assure  the  individual  whom  be 
would  fain  guide  into  all  truth,  that  until  he  is  "  bom  into  the 
spiritual  life,"  his  motives,  and  principles,  and  consequent  state 
of  heart  are  wrong,  and  not  being  with  Christ,  are  against 
Him. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  Mr.  W.  and  others  may  say  here, 
that  we  must  avoid  technicalities;  and  that  to  talk  openly  of  de- 
pravity, and  repentance,  and  faith,  and  "  a  new  heart,"  would 
be  to  give  to  his  work  an  air  of  moral  mechanism,  common  Co 
another  system  of  sterner  features.  But  to  this  we  reply,  that 
Theology,  like  all  other  sciences,  must  have  its  technicalities ; 
and  the  physician  might  as  well  call  the  yellow  fever  by  a 
lighter  name,  and  apply  to  it  lighter  remedies  than  a  prepara- 
tioD  of  mercury,  as  the  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  forbear 
to  speak  of  a  positive  opposition  of  heart  to  Christ,  in  every  un- 
renewed man,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of  the  new  birth, 
through  the  exercise  of  repentance  and  faith  which  is  in  Cfari&t 
Jeeus. 

We  do  not  complain  of  Mr.  Ware,  in  the  extract  which  w 
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have  last  made,  for  not  telling  the  truth,  but  for  not  telling  the 
whole  truth.  To  keep  up  the  appropriate  figure  of  Mr.  Adams, 
he  heals  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  God's  people  slightly.  He 
forbears  to  probe  the  wound  of  the  soul  to  the  quick,  that  he 
may  bear  it  wounded  and  bleeding  to  the  balm  which  is  in 
Gilead,  and  the  physician  who  is  there. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  common  fault  of  the  system  which  Mr. 
Ware  espouses,  and  of  the  ministers  of  the  denomination  with 
which  he  ranks.  They  borrow  from  the  Evangelical  System, 
which  has  gone  before  them,  high  views  of  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel,  but  they  go  not  to  the  foundation  upon  which  that  mo- 
rality is  built.  They  overlook  the  disease  of  the  soul.  And 
they  whom  they  oppose,  and  whom  it  is  no  slander  to  say,  they 
often  affect  to  despise,  are  and  should  be  content  to  withstand 
the  imputation  of  roughness  and  of  a  want  of  taste,  as  they  tell 
men  plainly,  that  they  are  positively  opposed  to  Christ  untU 
they  are  "  born  into  the  spiritual  life"  in  the  exercise  of  repent- 
ance towards  God,  and  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  notice  thi^  last  expression — a  "  cruci- 
fied Redeemer,"  and  then,  if  they  shall  have  the  Treatise  of 
Mr.  Ware  at  hand,  to  look  at  it,  and  see  how  seldom,  if  at  all, 
he  speaks  of  the  ^'  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  *'  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin."  As  a  "  perfect  pattern,"  he  speaks  of  the  Saviour 
very  often,  but  as  "  Christ  crucified,"  as  the  "  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  he  speaks  of  him  very 
seldom,  if  at  all.  In  a  word,  the  Atonement  which  throughout 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  continually  held  forth,  and 
made  the  foundation  of  man's  hope  of  salvation  is,  as  it  struck 
ourselves,  studiously  kept  out  of  view,  through  the  whole  of  this 
Treatise  on  the  '*  Formation  of  Christian  Character."  The 
reason  is,  that  the  '^  disease  of  the  soul  is  overlooked,"  and  the 
need  of  an  Atonement  is  not  felt.  The  law  is  not  preached  in  « 
its  holy  purity,  and  the  Gospel  which  is  founded  on  it,  is  inade- 
quately exhibited.  Often,  as  we  read  the  Treatise  did  we  in- 
stinctively exclaim  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams,  '^  We  feel  it  to 
be  without  Christ .'"  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  failing 
to  tell  man  plainly  that  he  is  losty  and  failing  to  point  him  clear* 
ly  to  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost, 
Mr.  Ware,  in  defining  Christian  character^  does  not  present 
clearly  the  true  scriptural  standard,  by  which  we  are  to 
judge  of  it. 

We  have  said,  in  the  commencement  of  this  Review,  that 
one  of  the  most  prominent  effects  of  this  loose  definition  is  to  b# 
found  in  a  confusion  of  remark,  which  proceeds  from  the  want 
of  a  clear  and  correct  analysb  of  moral  character;  combined 
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with  sach  contradictory  statements  as  bring  fiircibly  to  mind 
the  observation,  that  *  error  is  inconsistent  with  icselC  Thk  is 
▼ery  manifest  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ware  sometimes  addredses 
his  reader  as  a  Chri^ian,  and  at  others  as  not  a  Christian.  Ai 
one  time  he  tells  him  who  would  form  a  Chrisiian  chaiacter, 
that  man  \a  born  with  Buch  an  incUnaiion  to  love  God,  that  he 
only  needs  to  be  instructed  faithfully,  and  he  will  as  naturally 
love  Jehovah  as  he  loves  and  obeys  his  parents ;  and  yet,  at  an- 
other time,  the  Profe^ssor  addresses  the  inquirer  after  truth,  as  if 
it  were  necessary  for  him  to  experience  an  entire  change  of 
motive,  and  consequently  an  entire  change  in  the  moral  char- 
acter of  his  actions  and  feelings,  before  he  can  be  accepted  as  a 
true  child  of  God.  Mr.  Adams  has  noticed  this  confusion  of  re- 
mark in  some  quotations  which  he  has  made  from  the  Treatise, 
to  which  we  shall  add  but  little. 

Mr.  Ware  says : — "  The  account  which  has  been  given  of 
religion  in  the  preceding  chapter,  shows  it  to  be  consonant  to 
man's  nature." — "  As  soon  as  he  can  love  and  obey  his  parents, 
he  can  love  and  obey  God ;  and  this  is  religion.  The  capacity 
of  doing  the  one  is  the  capacity  of  doing  the  other. 

^'  It  is  true,  the  latter  \s  not  so  universally  done  as  the  former ; 
but  the  cause  is  not,  that  religion  is  unsuited  to  the  young,  but 
that  their  attention  is  engrossed  by  visible  objects  and  present 
pleasures.  Occupied  with  these,  it  requires  effort  and  pains- 
taking to  direct  the  mind  to  invisible  things ;  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion from  the  objects  wliich  press  them  on  every  side,  to  the  ab- 
stract, spiritual  objects  of  faith.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the 
want  of  early  religion  is  owing,  primarily,  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  childhood  is  placed  ;  and  next,  to  remissness  in  edu- 
cation. Worldly  things  arc  before  the  child's  eye,  and  minis- 
ter to  its  gratification  every  hour  and  every  minute ;  but  reli- 
gious things  are  presume  i  to  it  in  a  formal  and  dry  way,  once 
a  week.  The  things  of  the  world  are  made  to  constitute  its 
pleasures ;  those  of  religion  are  made  its  tasks.  It  is  made  to 
feel  its  dependence  on  a  parent's  love  every  hour ;  but  is  seldom 
reminded  of  its  dependence  on  God,  and  then,  perhaps,  only  in 
some  stated  lesson,  which  it  learns  by  compulsion,  and  not  in 
the  midst  of  the  actual  engagements  and  pleasures  of  its  little 
life.  It  partakes  of  the  caresses  of  its  human  parents,  and  can- 
not remember  the  tii^e  when  it  was  not  an  object  of  their  ten- 
derness ;  so  that  their  image  is  intenii'oven  with  its  very  exist- 
ence. But  God  it  has  never  seen,  and  has  seldom  heard  of 
him ;  his  name  and  presence  are  banished  from  common  con- 
versation, and  inferior  ami  visiUe  agents  receive  the  gratitude 
for  gifts  which  come  from  him.    So  also  the  parent's  authority 
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is  immediate  and  visibly  e:^ercised,  and  obedience  grows  into 
the  rule  and  habit  of  life.  But  the  authority  of  God  is  not  dis- 
played in  any  sensible  act  or  declaration  ;  it  is  only  heard  of  at 
set  times  and  in  set  tasks ;  and  thus  it  fails  of  becoming  min- 
gled with  the  principles  of  conduct,  or  forming  a  rule  and  habit 
of  subjection. — In  a  word,  let  it  be  considered  how  little  and 
how  infrequently  the  idea  of  God  is  brought  home  to  the  child's 
mind,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  how 
little  is  done  to  make  him  the  object  of  love  and  obedience,  in 
comparison  with  what  is  done  to  unite  its  affections  to  its  pa- 
rents ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  spirituality  and  invisibility 
of  the  Creator  render  it  necessary  that  even  more  should  be 
done ; — and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  want  of  an  early  and  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  religious  character  is  not  owing  to  the 
want  of  original  capacity  for  religion,  but  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
unpropitious  circumstances  in  which  childhood  is  passed,  and 
the  want  of  uniform,  earnest,  persevering  instruction." 

Now,  although  Professor  Ware  uses  the  terms  "  original  ca- 
pacity for  religion,"  in  a  very  loose  sense  in  the  above  extract, 
meaning  alternately  the  natural  faculties  to  love  God,  about 
which  we  do  not  dispute  with  him, — and  at  another,  the  dis- 
position of  love  to  God, — still,  any  one  would  certainly  and 
fairly  conclude  from  this  passage  that  the  inquirer  after  truth 
had  only  to  go  on  cultivating  moral  feelings  which  already 
operate  in  his  soul,  and  all  will  be  well.  The  plain  i?nport  of 
the  representation  is,  that  every  one  possesses  those  m,oral  feel- 
ings, which  constitute  a  Christian,  at  birth, — and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  perfect  his  Christian  character  is,  that  he  be  made 
by  instruction  to  **  grow  in  grace." 

And  yet,  Professor  Ware,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  alrea- 
dy quoted  in  this  Review,  writes,  while  defining  the  character 
of  a  true  Christian, — "  A  principle  of  spiritual  life  pervades  his 
intellectual  nature,  gives  a  complexion  to  his  whole  temper,  and 
is  the  spring  of  that  moral  worth,  which  is  in  other  men  the 
result  of  edncation,  circnmstances,  or  interest  /"  While  in 
another  chapter  of  bis  work  (Chap.  iii.  page  35,)  he  says,  that 
a  man,  under  ''  deep  reUgious  impressions,"  and  possessing  a 
thorough  "  acquaintance  with  himself,"  will  see  and  feel,  that 
^'  He  has  offended  against  knowledge,  and  opportunity,  and 
in  spite  of  instruction  and  warning  /" 

Is  not  the  mind,  as  it  contemplates  these  passages,  and  com- 
pares, or  rather  contrasts  them  with  each  other,  inevitably  im- 
pelled to  ask  the  question, — what  does  the  Professor  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  in  Cambridge  mean  to  say  ?  Is  there  not  a  con- 
fusion of  remark  here,  proceeding  from  the  want  of  a  dear  and 
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correct  analysis  of  moral  character,  accompanied  by  a  contra* 
diction  of  statement,  which  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  observa- 
tion, that  'error  is  apt  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself?' 

In  the  first  of  the  foregoing  extracts,  Professor  Ware  affirms, 
in  substance,  that  all  which  ia  necessary  to  make  a  child  a 
Christian  is  '^  uniform,  earnest,  persevering  instruction,"  with- 
out any  essential  change  of  motive  as  it  affects  his  words  and 
actions ;  and  yet,  in  the  last  two  quotations  from  his  Treatise, 
he  affirms,  that  when  any  one  becomes  a  Christian,  '*  a  princi- 
ple of  spiritual  life  pervades  his  intellectual  nature,  gives  a  com- 
plexion to  his  whole  temper,  and  is  the  spring  of  that  moral 
worth,  which  is  in  other  men  the  result  of  education^  circum- 
stances, or  interest!"  While  every  man,  who  truly  knows 
himself,  will  see  and  feel  that ''  he  has  offended  against  know- 
ledge and  opportunity,  and  in  spite  of  instruction  and  warn- 
ing^" 

The  origin  of  these  confused  and  contradictory  statements  is, 
that  Professor  W.  sets  out  with  an  imperfect  definition  of  Chris- 
tian character ;  and  therefore  he  does  not  make  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  education  which  is  merely  intellectual,  and 
which  a  child  may  be  made  to  love ; — and  the  education  which 
really  embraces  that  ^'  principle  of  spiritual  life,"  to  which  the 
heart  of  a  child  is  really  opposed  until  he  repents  and  believes 
the  Gospel.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Professor  is  confus- 
ed and  contradictory  in  his  statements.  At  one  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  represents  man  as  loving  a  religious  education,  if 
it  be  only  given  uniformly,  earnestly,  and  perseveringly ; — at 
another,  he  represents  him  as  being  sinful  '*  in  spite"  of  it,  and 
though  he  may  be  taught  by  it  to  possess  "  moral  worth,"  that 
is,  external  correctness  of  conduct;  still  he  is  selfish  and  sinful 
in  all  of  it  until  he  liecomes  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  needs  to  })ass  through  another  than  his  natural  birth,  and 
to  obey  the  instructions  of  another  than  his  natural  parent; — he 
mu«t  i)e  "  fiorn  of  the  Spirit;" — he  must  be  "  taught  of  God." 

This  looseness  iu  his  definition  of  Christian  character  has  led 
Professor  Ware  into  another  mistake,  in  his  above  remarks  on 
the  education  of  a  child.  If  our  readers  will  look  at  the  extract 
we  have  made  from  his  Treatise,  they  will  perceive,  that  the 
Professor  represents  "visible  object?,"  "the  circumstances  in 
which  childhood  is  placed,"  the  "  immediate  and  visible  au- 
thority of  its  parent"  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  authority  of 
God  not  displayed  in  any  sensible  act  or  declaration,"  as  some  of 
the  principal  causes  which  hinder  the  child  from  becoming  > 
truly  pious.  But,  is  this  really  so?  For  ourselves,  although  F 
we  are  thought  and  declared  by  some  to  be  very  gloomy  in  our 
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ideas  of  religion,  we  have  much  higher  conceptions  of  the  be- 
nevolence and  mercy  of  God,  than  to  suppose  that  Jehovah 
has  placed  the  child  in  the  midst  of  <^  visible  objects,"  and  sur- 
rounding circun)stances,  which  are  at  all  calculated  to  keep 
what  Mr.  W.  interestingly  calls  its  "little  life"  from  beihg 
wholly  devoted  to  himself.  No !  He,  who  out  of  the  mouth^ 
of  babes  and  sucklings  has  perfected  praise,  has,  in  benevolent 
mercy,  so  adapted  the  Religion  of  Christ  to  the  heart,  rather 
than  to  the  understanding  of  a  child, — and  yet  so  adapted  it  to 
control  and  improve  the  understanding,  ever  after  its  "  princi- 
ple of  spiritual  life"  is  once  felt  and  exercised  by  the  soul, — that 
at  a  very  eariy  age — much  earlier,  we  believe,  than  many  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  supposing — the  heart  of  the  child,  by  ex- 
ercising repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  can  find  in  all  "visible  objects,"  and  "surrounding  cir- 
cumstances,"— as  well  as  in  the  "  immediate  and  visible  au- 
thority of  its  parents" — helps  to  assist  it  in  its  path  to  Heaven, 
insteaid  of  shackles  chaining  it  to  earth,  or  clouds  hiding  from 
its  little  glance  the  glory  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The 
di£Siculty  does^iot  lie  where  Mr.  Ware  has  placed  it,  in  visible 
objects  and  surrounding  circumstances,  or  the  immediate  and 
visible  authority  of  the  parent,  but  in  the  sicUe  of  heart  with 
which  these  are  beheld.  To  a  heart  in  a  right  state,  the  in- 
visible things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  and  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made; — parental  government  itself  becomes  an 
illustratioii  of  principles  involved  in  the  moral  government  of 
God; — and  the  obstructions  to  early  piety  adduced  by  Mr.  Ware, 
become  instruments  to  couch  the  eye  of  faith,  that  it  may  pry 
even  with  the  feebleness  of  childhood's  glance  upon  things  eter- 
nal. 

The  mistake  of  the  Professor  arises,  we  repeat,  from  his  in* 
adequate  definition  of  religion.  He  has  not  distinctly  shown 
that  it  consists  in  a  radical  change  of  heart,  by  penitence  and 
faith  in  Christ ;  and  hence,  in  his  remarks  concerning  the  ed- 
ucation of  children,  as  in  those  which  he  has  made,  and  which 
we  have  considered,  relative  to  the  physical  depravity  of  man, 
he  has  gone  far  back  into  the  dark  ages  of  monkish  austerity, 
when  visible  things  and  circumstances  were  consklered  as  un- 
friendly to  piety,  and  the  cloister,  and  the  hermitage,  and  the 
nunnery  were  the  resort  of  those  who  would  grow  in  that  grace, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  which  is,  to  come 
out  into  active  life,  and  do  good  unto  all  men  as  it  has  opportu- 
nity. 

An  additional  source  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Professor's 
conceptions  of  God,  as  an  abstraction,  or  spiritual  existence. 
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Were  it  hot  that  Mr.  Adams  has  so  ably  and  interestingly  pre- 
^nted  the  subject  in  his  review,  we  should  here  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  adaptation  of  Christ  to  the  human  mind,  as 
pnsentin^  a  sensible  object  to  the  conceptions  of  the  soul,  in 
which  all  the  glories  of  God  do  center, — for  "  he  is  tlie  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  per- 
son." Ar)  it  is,  we  would  barely  refer  our  readers  to  this  part 
of  the  ^^  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  belief,"  and  then  present 
them  with  the  following  quotation  from  it,  as  a  motive  to  con- 
sult the  paragraphs  with  which  it  is  connected. 

''  Is  it  still  said  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  Most  High  en- 
tirely to  dispense,  in  his  intercourse  wi(h  men,  with  all  appeals 
to  the  senses  l  We  do  not  believe  it.  The  Apostle  says  that 
these  things  (the  types  of  the  Jevrish  worship)  were  only  ^a 
shadow"  of  the  coming  dispensation.  Of  course,  there  must  be 
as  much  substance  in  the  antitype,  as  in  the  shadow." — ''  But 
where  is  that  principle  of  human  nature,  which  craves  impres- 
sions from  sensible  obje^^ts?  This  religion  overlooks  it,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  a  religion  suited  to  human  nature.  It  is  ask- 
ed, what  have  you  in  your  system  which  marks  it  as  superior 
in  this  respect  to  ours  ?  We  reply,  "  The  Word  became  flesh." 
This  is  the  grand  central  truth  of  our  religion :  God  in  Christ. 
It  is  not  God,  the  Infinite  Spirit  merely,  pervading  heaven  and 
earth,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time :  it  is  God  in 
Christ,  wearing  human  nature  like  a  soft  cloud  on  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Godhead,  and  putting  forth  before  his  awful  majesty 
the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  a  man  to  attract  our  feeble  and 
sinful  spirits.  An  unbeliever  must  certainly  acknowledge  this 
to  be  a  wonderful  provision  of  Jehovah  for  our  benefit,  if  it  were 
only  true,  and  to  us  it  is  all  trite,  Christ  comes  to  us  as  a 
fi'iend  and  brother,  of  whom  we  are  not  afraid  ;  and  still,  when 
we  commit  the  keeping  of  our  souls  to  him,  we  feel  that  the 
fullness  of  the  Godhead  is  in  him  ;  so  that  God  comes  to  us, 
not  as  a  " Divine  Idea"  or  a  Great  Spirit,  but  as  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus." 

There  is  such  a  striking  illustration  of  the  above  sentiments 
exhibited  in  a  fact  lately  recorded  in  a  letter  fi-om  one  of  our 
Missionaries  among  the  Indians, — and  to  be  found  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Missionary  Herald,  for  the  present  year,  that  we 
cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  here  giving  it  to  our  readers. 
The  subject  of  it  was  a  chief  among  the  Osages : — 

"  Wau-soh-shy,  the  principle  chief  of  one  of  the  villages,  is 
an  instance.  He  was  absent  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  his 
village,  but  we  put  up  at  his  lodge.  About  an  hour  after  our 
arrival,  he  came  home.      As  soon  as  he  got  his  supper,  he  told 
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UB  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  us,  and  that  he  wkheilto  have 
a  great  deal  of  talk  with  us  about  our  religion.  He  immediately 
b^an,  and  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  He  held  up  six  quiOsT^ 
in  his  hands.  One  of  these  he  placed  alone.  The  other  five 
he  held  up  together.  ^'  These  five,"  titaid  he,  "  are  the  Osage 
Gods,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  thunder  or  the  air,  and  the 
bird.  Now  you  sayt  hese  are  no  Gods,  but  all  of  them  the 
creatures  of  your  God.  I  believe  it.  The  Osages  have  wor* 
shipped  these  Gods  a  long  time,  and  they  have  never  made  us 
happy,  they  have  never  done  us  good.  We  have  {^Iways  been 
poor  and  miserable.  I  believe  it  is  foolish  and  wicked  to  wor- 
ship these  things.  I  Aow  cast  away  these  Gods."  And  he 
flung  away  his  five  quills.  He  then  held  up  the  one  quill,  and 
said,  ''  This  is  one  God.  This  is  your  God.  Now  tell  me 
who  he  isJ^  The  perfections  of  God,  as  manifested  in  creation 
and  providence,  and  as  revealed  in  his  word,  were  stated  with 
particular  minuteness,  especially  those  attributes  developed  in 
the  redemption  of  sinners  by  Jesus  Christ.  '^  All  this,"  said  he, 
''  I  understand,  and  it  is  all  interesting.  I  believe  it,  but  who 
is  your  Ood  .?"  Another  brother  went  over  the  same  ground  in 
another  view,  if  possible,  to  make  it  more  plain  and  more  inter- 
esting. He  also  dwelt  fully  on  the  unity  of  God  and  the  great 
sin  of  idolatry.  He  explained  the  meaning  of  the  various 
names  of  God.  When  he  closed,  the  same  question,  with 
greater  earnestness  was  all  the  reply  of  the  chief,  "  Who  is  heV 
^'  Has  any  one  seen  him  ?"  He  was  ansuered,  ''  No  man  hath 
seen  God.  He  is  a  Spirit,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  His  exitst* 
ence  and  his  perfections  are  manifested  by  their  eflects,  and 
more  clearly  revealed  in  his  word.  That  it  was  unreasonable 
to  require  a  sight  of  him  before  we  could  believe.  That  we  all 
believed  many  things  that  were  not  obvious  to  our  senses,  that 
their  effects  fully  satisfied  us  of  their  existence,  and  that  they 
the  qualities  indicated  by  the  effects  which  we  beheld." 


^o  all  this,  his  answer  was  as  before,  "  Who  is  he!  Has  any 
one  seen  him  ?"  To  this  it  was  answered,  '^  Yes.  He  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  A  history  was  then  given  of  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  '^  Now,"  said  he,  ^'  I  am  satisfied.  God 
has  been  seen.  When  any  one  asks  me  if  the  true  God  has 
ever  been  seen,  I  will  tell  him,  yes :  He  lived  in  the  world,  in 
the  form  of  a  man,  more  thnn  tliiity  years."  His  mind  was 
DOW  satisfied  on  the  subject  which  had  given  him  the  greatesii 
per(dexity.  He  was  much  iutere^itGd  in  the  preaching,  and  wm 
felt  some  hope  that  he  wa.s  liesrinning  to  experience  the  teach- 
ings of  that  Spirit  of  truth  who  U  sent  to  guide  into  all  truth.'' 

As  we  read  this,  we  thought  of  the  following  words: — 

VOL.  v. — NO.   III.  ''I 
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"  Philip  saiih  uDto  him,  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  suffi* 
celb  ua,  Jesufl  saiih  uato  him,  Have  I  been  sex  Icmg  time  with 
you,  and  yet  host  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  how  sayest  thou  then. 
Show  us  the  Father  ?^ 

In  connexion  with  the  above  extract,  showing  the  need 
which  was  felt  by  the  Indian  Chief  of  the  doctrine  of  "  God  in 
Christ,''  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  following  sentiments  oa- 
taiued  in  an  article  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  August,  1825, 
on  the  writings  of  Milton.  It  shows  that  the  ^^  ingenium  perfer- 
vidum  Scotoruni"  deems  the  same  presentation  of  the  Gospel 
to  l)e  necessary,  which  satisfied  the  native  of  our  western  wilds. 
And  it  is  the  more  satinfiLCtory  to  us,  because,  judging  from  the 
tenor  of  the  remarks  with  which  it  is  immediately  connected, 
we  are  inclined  lo  conclude  that  the  writer  of  the  article  may 
not  himself  have  been  a  full  believer  in  the  rehgion  of  Christ, 
but  was  merely  rea&ioning,  as  a  philosopher,  on  the  adaptalioQ 
of  its  principles  to  human  nature.     He  writes  : — 

'- Lo'ji^icians  may  reason  about  abstractkms,  but  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  can  never  feel  an  interest  in  them.  They 
must  have  images.  The  strong  tendency  of  the  multitude  in 
all  ages  and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be  explained  on  no  other 
principle.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  worshipped  an  invisible  deity.  But  the  necessi* 
ty  of  having  something  more  definite  to  adore,  produced,  in  a 
few  centuries,  the  innumerable  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
In  like  manner  the  ancient  Persians  thought  it  impious  to  ex- 
hibit the  Creator  under  a  human  form.  Yet  these  transferred 
to  the  Sun  the  worship,  which,  speculatively,  they  considered 
due  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  •  •  •  •  Perhaps  none  of  the 
secondary  causes  which  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  Christianity  spread  over  the  world,  while  Judaism 
scarcely  ever  acquired  a  proselyte,  operated  more  powerfully 
than  this  feeling.  God,  the  uncreated,  the  incomprehensible, 
the  invisible,  attracted  few  worshippers.  A  philosopher  might 
admire  so  noble  a  conception :  but  the  crowd  turned  away  in 
disgust  from  words  which  presented  no  hnage  to  their  minds. 
It  was  before  Deity,  embodied  in  a  human  form,  walking  among 
men,  partaking  of  tlieir  infirmities,  leaning  on  their  bosoms, 
weeping  over  their  graves,  slumbering  in  the  manger,  bleeding 
on  the  cross,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
doubts  of  the  Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  Portico,  and  the 
fasces  of  the  Lictor,  and  the  swords  of  thirty  Legions  were 
humbled  in  the  dust !" 

After  these  quotations  illustrative  of  this  interesting  and  im- 
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portant  principle,  we  barely  remark,  that  the  representations 
given  in  the  Bible  of  Heaven  kaelf,  appear  to  be  adapted  to  it : 
The  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  light  thereof,  (^ist  is 
still  presented  as  the  object  in  whom  aH  the  glories  of  the  God* 
head  centre.  The  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  chrystal, 
proceeds  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  And  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands  say, 
"  Blessing,  and  honor,  aad  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Z^ami  forever  and  ever  !" 

The  last  point  upon  which  we  have  to  express  our  sentiments 
in  this  review,  is  the  frequency  with  which  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character,  admits  the 
fact,  while  he  denies  the  doctrine,  of  universal  depravity. 

By  depravity,  we  do  not  mean,  what  many  seem  to  suppose, 
a  destitution  of  natural  capacities  to  obey  God.  We  mean,  that 
every  one,  until,  by  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  he 
exercises  tliat  ''  principle  of  spiritual  life"  of  which  Professor 
Ware  speaks,  does  not  like  to  retain  the  true  God  in  his  know- 
ledge, but  is  positively  opposed  to  the  benevolent  and  merciful 
requisitions  of  Jehovah,  in  his  understanding,  will,  and  affec- 
tions. And  though  this  opposition  may  not  be  manifested  in 
any  positive  external  act,  yet  it  still  is  manifested  indirectly  in 
the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  Acuities  and  emotions  of  the 
mind  with  reference  to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  supremely 
devoted ;  evincing  that,  until  he  becomes  a  new  creature  in 
Christ,  man  loves  earth  more  than  heaven,  and  seeks  things 
temporal  more  than  things  spiritual,  instead  of  making  the 
former  subservient  to  the  latter,  as  he  should  do.  So  that  in 
the  hopes,  and  the  fears,  the  joys,  and  the  sorrows  which  he 
indulges,  as  well  as  in  the  objects  about  ^hich  he  exerts  the 
powers  of  his  understanding,  and  the  energy  of  his  will,  he 
manifests,  that  not  being  with  Christ,  he  is  against  him,  and 
will  not  come  unto  him  that  he  may  have  life. 

Now  we  say,  that  Professor  Ware  frequently  admits  this  fact 
of  depravity,  in  his  Treatise,  while  we  understand  him,  as  a 
Theologian,  to  deny  the  theory.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  this 
tacit  admission  of  the  fact,  which  affords  to  his  work  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  all  its  power.  And,  while  we  are  very  glad  to  find 
Mr.  Ware  constrained  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and 
common  sense,  to  proceed  upon  the  principles  of  truth ;  yet  w^ 
wish  it  to  be  known,  that  the  truth  to  which  he  is  indebted,  is 
truth  which;  in  theory,  he  denies.  It  is  no  rash  assertion,  for 
it  can  be  proved,  that  the  most  just  directions  of  his  Treatise 
are  those  which,  when  analyzed,  admit  the  truth  of  that  oppo- 
sition of  the  heart  of  man  to  the  requirements  of  God,  which 
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we  mean  by  depravity ;  and  of  that  radical  change  of  motive 
and  moral  character,  which  we  mean  by  regeneration. 

To  one  of  the  passages  which  inydve  these  doctrines  we 
have  already  directed  the  attention  of  our  leadens.  It  is  found 
in  that  part  of  the  definition  of  Christian  character,  in  which  it 
is  stated,  that  "  it  is  not  the  external  conduct,  not  the  observ- 
ance of  the  moral  law  alone  which  constitutes  a  religious  man  ; 
but  the  principles  from  which  he  acts,  the  motives  by  which  he 
is  governed,  the  state  of  his  heart.  A  principle  of  spiritual  life 
pervades  his  intellectual  nature,  gives  a  complexion  to  his  whole 
temper,  and  is  the  spring  of  that  moral  worth,  which  is  in  other 
men  the  result  of  education,  circumstances,  or  interest."  In 
these  remarks,  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  formation  of 
Christian  character  certainly  takes  it  for  granted,  as  a  funda- 
mental truth,  that  until  man  is  ^'born  into  the  spiritual  life,^  he 
is  positively  opposed  to  Christ, — so  that  his  "external  conduct, 
and  observance  of  the  moral  law"  is  not  religion,  and  will  not 
be,  until  he  yields  his  heart  to  the  influence  of  spiritual  motives, 
to  which  he  is  now  an  utter  stranger. 

Mr.  Adams  notices  a  similar  instance  to  that  which  we  have 
thus  cited,  in  connexion  with  the  following  passage  from  his 
Review : — "  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  every  one,  who  can 
possibly  come  to  this  book  as  an  inquirer,  has  "  a  sense  of  sin, 
and  the  feeling  that  his  heart  is  not  pure,  that  his  thoughts,  dis- 
positions, appetites,  passions,  have  not  been  duly  regulated,  that 
he  has  hved  according  to  his  own  will,  and  not  that  of  God." 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  passages  which  might  be 
quoted  from  the  Treatise  of  Mr.  Ware,  illustrating  the  same 
sentiment.  He  takes  this  doctrine  of  depravity  as  the  founda- 
tion of  nearly  all  those  remarks  concerning  practical  duties, 
which  he  makes  to  professed  Christians, — remarks  which  Mr. 
Adams  justly  calls  "  precepts  of  wisdom,  which  we  could  wish 
were  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian."  If  any  candid  mind  wiD 
but  read  these  precepts, — we  allude  particularly  to  those  which 
are  given  concerning  reading,  meditation,  prayer,  preaching, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  discipline  of  life, — we  beUeve  that  it 
will  be  most  strikingly  evident,  that  the  tenor  of  all  of  them  is 
founded  upon  the  fact  of  human  depravity.  They  all  of  them 
imply  that  there  is  need  of  constant  watchftilness,  and  strivings 
of  spirit,  on  the  part  of  every  Cliristian,  test  evil  be  present  with 
him,  when  he  would  do  good.  And  this  certainly  involves  the 
truth  that  ^^  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despe- 
rately wicked ;"  and  that  the  Christian  life  is  consequently  a 
warfare  against  the  frequent  tendencies  of  a  will  only  partially 
submissive,  and  affections  only  partially  purified. 
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We  inight  adduce  many  quotations  from  these  precept?,  cor- 
roborating what  we  have  here  said,  but  the  space  allotted  lo 
our  review  will  not  allow  of  them,  nor  are  they  necessary.  Mr. 
Adams  has  fully  noticed  one  of  them,  in  the  directions  given 
by  Mr.  Ware  to  a  communicant  at  the  Lord's  table.  And, 
though  applied  by  Mr.  A.  as  illustrative  of  another  point, — ^the 
inadequacy  of  Unitarian  views  of  Christ  to  render  the  Lord's 
Supper  an  interesting  or  a  consistent  ordinance, — yet  are  they 
equally  appropriate  as  an  instance  of  the  tacit  admission  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  depravity.  Surely,  when  we  need  to  make 
such  struggles  to  keep  our  hearts,  when  surrounding  the  table 
of  our  Lord,  there  must  be  in  us  by  nature  a  positive  opposition 
to  things  spiritual. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  express  our  wonder,  that  a  mind 
like  Mr.  Ware's  should  have  gone  through  the  trains  of  thought 
presented  on  the  pages  of  his  Treatise,  without  becoming  con- 
victed of  the  truth  of  doctrines  embraced  and  vindicated  by 
those  who  are  termed  "  Orthodox."  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  believe  that  he  can  calmly  consider  the  whole  of  hv^  defi- 
nitioi^  of  Christian  character,  and  not  be  sensible  that  in  order 
to  any  thing  like  a  clear  analysis  of  that  character,  he  must 
take  for  granted  the  doctrines  of  Depravity  and  Regeneration, 
as  understood  and  vindicated  by  oursetves.  Nor  can  we  readily 
comprehend  how  he  could  have  written  what  he  has,  on  the 
practical  duties  of  Christian  life,  without  becoming  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  same  principles.  We  do  not  believe  that,  like 
the  victim  of  self-esteem  alluded  to  in  the  speech  of  a  celebrated 
orator  of  the  British  Parliament,  we  are  so  anxious  to  attribute 
all  that  is  excellent  to  ourselves,  that  even  if  thunder  be  well 
imitated,  we  shall  declare  it  to  be  "  our  thunder."  We  do  not 
believe  that,  as  orthodox  men,  we  see  every  thing  through  such 
a  perverted  medium,  that  unless  it  bear  our  own  image  and 
superscription,  we  cannot  appreciate  its  excellence.  On  the 
contrary,  concerning  this  Treatise  of  Mr.  Ware,  we  have 
been  led  to  notice  his  dependence  upon  our  own  theory  for  all 
that  is  excellent  in  many  of  his  remarks,  because  he  has  him* 
self  led  us,  obscurely  indeed,  but  still  truly,  to  see  and  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  theory,  by  his  evident  want  of  it  to  guide  him  con- 
sistently through  his  own  observations.  At  intervals,  he  so  ex- 
presses himself  as  to  imply  its  truth, — and  this  sheds  for  a  moment 
a  light  upon  his  path — which  penetrates  the  chambers  of  the 
soul,  and  enlightens  conscience.  Then  it  is,  that,  in  language 
already  cited,  he  records  "  precepts  of  wisdom  which  we  coidd 
wish  were  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian."  Again,  he  falls 
into  that  looseness  of  observation  which  is  the  inevitable  result 
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of  obecure  premises,  and  we  are  led  to  wonder  bow  such  a  mind 
can  fail,  for  one  moment,  to  see  the  need  of  those  first  princi* 
I^es  of  truth,  from  which  it  has  wandered,  and  for  the  want  of 
'  which,  it  is  most  evidently  inconsistent  with  itself.  In  this,  re- 
spect, the  Treatise  on  the  fonnation  of  Christian  character  has 
been  made,  by  its  author,  as  Dsedalus  is  said  to  have  made  the 
labyrinth  in  ancient  Crete  : — 

**  turbatque  notas,  et  lamina  flexum 
Ducit  in  errorem  variaruni  ambaffe  viarum. 
Non  secut  ac  liquidua  Phry^jfiia  MoBandroa  in  airis 
Ludit,  et  ambiguo  lapsu  refluitque  fluitque.'*. 

To  continue  the  allusion — there  is  but  one  thread  that  can 
lead  a  mind  like  Mr.  W.'s  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  is 
involved.  Mr.  Adams  has  shown  this  to  be  the  system  of 
Evangelical  Truth,  and  we  doubt  not  he  will  accord  with  us 
in  saying  in  the  closing  and  eloquent  sentence  of  his  Review, 
that  if  Mr.  Ware,  ''  with  the  good  taste  and  talent  of  this  book 
should  combine  the  more  interesting  and  thrilling  views  of  Evan- 
gelical Religion,  for  the  inquirers  of  tbis  age,  he  would  from 
heaven  read  his  name  with  that  of  Bunyan,  and  Baxter,  and 
Doddridge,  and  be  surrounded  there  with  multitudes  who  will 
call  him  blessed." 

We  commend  the  ^^  Remarks  on  Unitarian  Belief"  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  our  readers. 
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1.  An  American  Biographical  and  Historical  Dictionary, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Lives,  Characters,  and  Writings  of 
the  most  eminent  Persons  in  North  America  from  its  first  Settle^ 
ment,  and  a  Summari/  of  the  History  of  the  Several  Colonies,  and 
of  the  United  States.  By  William  Allen,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Second  Edition,  Boston:  William  Hyde 
&  Co.     1832.     pp.  800. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  containing  about  700  separate  bio^raph- 
ical  notices,  was  published  in  1809.  It  '^  was  the  first  general  collection  of 
American  Biography  ever  published,  and  is  still  the  largest  work  of  the  kind 
which  has  appeared."  In  the  present  edition,  '<  the  biographical  articles  ex- 
ceed 1800,  presenting  an  account  of  more  than  1000  individuals  not  meotion- 
ed  in  Lord's  edition  of  Lempriere,  and  of  abont  1600  not  found  in  the  first  tea 
▼oliinies  kA  the  Encyclopedia  Americana."   So  much  for  the  fallness  and  ex- 
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tent  of  a  work,  which  every  where  bears  teBtimony  to  the  care  and  fidelity, 
the  learning  and  diligent  reeearch  of  its  author. 

This  work  should  be  in  the  hands,  or  at  least  within  reach,  of  every  literap 
ry  and  professional  man  throughout  the  country.  It  is  one  of  that  class  of 
books  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  necessaries  of  literary  life — the  tm- 
plements  of  study — and  which  are  as  indispensable  to  the  scholar,  as  tools  are 
to  the  mechanic. — Entire  freedom  from  inaccuracies  in  a  work  of  this  nature 
is  out  of  the  question.  An  approximation  to  it  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected.  Were  we  to  object  to  any  part  of  it,  it  would  be  that  opportunity 
should  be  taken,  in  writing  biographical  notices  of  such  men  as  President  Ed- 
wards, and  Dr.  Stephen  West,  to  attack  their  principles,  and  represent  them 
(more  especially  the  latter)  as  holding  doctrines  *'  well  calculated  to  destroy 
the  sense  of  accountableness,  and  to  promote  the  opinions  of  the  Universal- 
ists." 

2.  Thoughts  in  Affliction^  by  Rev,  A.  S.  Thblwall,  of  TVtn- 
ity  College^  Cambridge.  To  which  is  added  Bereaved  Parents 
Consoled^  by  John  Thornton.  •  Also,  Sacred  Poetry ^  carefuUy 
selected^  by  a  Clergyman.  New  York :  Daniel  Appleton.  1832. 
pp.320. 

Such  is  the  unity  of  subject  and  design  in  this  little  volume,  that  though  it 
contains  three  distinct  works  of  as  many  different  authors,  they  are  properly 
enough  bound  together.  And  thus  presented,  they  constitute  a  very  suitable 
and  edifj^ing  pocket  companion  for  the  bereaved  and  afflicted.-— We  were  par- 
ticularly struck  with  two  original  pieces  of  poetry,  from  the  same  hand — 
both  written  in  seasons  of  great  darkness  and  trouble — ^the  first  while  the  au- 
thor was  an  Infidel,  and  the  second  afler  he  became  a  Christian.  We  have 
often  thought,  that  if  there  is  an  object  of  pity  upon  eaith,  it  must  be  the  In- 
fidel under  crushing  afflictions ;  and  this  impression  has  been  confirmed  by 
reading  the  following  lines,  with  repeating  which,  we  are  told,  '<  the  wretch- 
ed author  used  to  howl  himself  to  sleep,  night  afler  night,  sometimes  for 
weeks  together." 

''  Oh !  miserable  wretch !  upon  whose  head 
Heaven  hath  so  emptied  all  its  stores  of  woes, 
That  hope  and  fear  alike  have  pass'd  away 
From  my  cold  bosom  !     Wretcned  have  I  been. 
Beyond  all  mortal  wretchedness,  for  years." 
'^  The  rock  that  stood  between  me  and  despair 
Is  overthrown,  and  lo  !  the  dark  wild  waves 
Come  rushing  on  my  soul !    O  marble  heart ! 
And  wilt  thou  never  break  ?    O  God  !    O  God ! 
It  seems  as  I  were  doomed  to  live  forever ! 
For,  spite  of  all  the  anguish  heap'd  upon  me, 
I  still  survive,  and  stillthe  vital  spring 
Flows  fresh  as  ever  through  my  veins !     I  call 
On  silent  Death  to  give  me  rest ; — I  call 
On  Madness  to  relieve  my  throbbing  brain 
From  this  unutterable  weight  of  woes, 
And  with  some  sweet  illusion  mock  my  soul  ;•— 
I  call  on  Heaven  for  pity  and  support ; 
On  the  wild  winds  and  waters  to  assuage 
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The  ftver  of  mj  heart, — the  womb  M  Night 
*  To  shut  this  loftth'd  this  irritating  world 

Forever  from  my  harass'^  sight ;  on  Earth 
To  gape  and  whelm  me  in  the  unknown  abjsi ; 
On  all  immortal,— «11  inanimate  things, 
To  point  some  blissful  shore  of  promia'd  rest ; 
Some  headland  far  of  dim-discover'd  hope, 
To  a  lone  wanderer  on  the  waves  of  wo : — 
And  nothing  answers  my  complaining  prayer  !*' 

After  a  time,  this  miserable  man  is  converted ;  and  now,  thoagh  stOI  ia 
deep  affliction,  his  harp  pours  forth  very  difierent  strains.  He  has  meat  to 
eat  now  which  the  world  knows  not  of,  and  consolations  to  which  be  was 
<Hioe  a  stranger. 

"  Alone— alone-— alone  upon  the  earth, 

An  outcast  and  an  exile,  full  of  fears,-^ 

A  feeble,  sickly,  melancholy  man, — 

Poor  and  despised  and  friendless, — in  the  midst 

Of  all  this  emptiness  and  vanity-:- 

Thia  weary  and  unprofitable  world — 

Where  should  I  look,  O  Saviour !  but  to  Thee  ? 

Who  art  arisen,  with  healing  in  Thy  wings, 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  to  scatter  light 

And  gladness  o  er  this  wilderness, — to  touch, 

With  red  and  golden  rays,  the  evening  clouds 

Of  anguish,  fear,  distress,  that  gather  round  me, 

Till  they  reflect  Thy  beautv, — smile  with  peace, 

And  glow  with  glory  like  the  realms  of  heaven  ! 

To  Thee  1  look — to  Thee  direct  my  prayer — 

For  Thee  I  wait, — as  on  his  lonely  tower 

The  watchman,  through  the  cold  and  dangerous  night, 

Turns  to  the  East,  and  looks,  and  longs  to  see 

Some  gleam  of  morning  struggling  through  the  storm. 

Bow  down  Thine  ear  and  hear  me  !  for  'fhou  knowest 

That  I  am  poor  and  needy !  and  though  these  prayers 

Are  all  unworthy  to  be  heard  by  Thee, 

Amid  the  empyreal  regions,  where  enthron'd 

Thou  dwell'st,  in  brightness  unapproachable, 

Yet  for  Thy  mercies,  hear  me  !  let  the  cry  \ 

Of  want,  disease,  and  helpless  wretchedness 

Plead  in  the  ears  of  that  compassionate  love, 

Which  freely  flows,  unlook'd  for,  unimplor'd, 

Of  its  own  iullness,  upon  all  who  need. 

Out  of  the  depths  I  call.    If  Thou  should'st  be 

Extreme  to  mark  transgression,  who  shall  stand  ? 

But  there  is  mercy  andforgiveness  found 

With  Thee,  that  men  may  fear  Thee.    Let  the  light 

Of  thy  serene  and  blessed  countenance  shine 

Into  the  darkness  of  my  soul !  vouchsafe 

Some  glimpses  of  Thy  glory  and  Thy  grace, 

Thy  goodness  and  ThyTl)eauty — that  my  soul, 

Even  here  below,  amid  this  vale  of  tears, 

May  praise  Thee  !  and  be  strengthen 'd  and  refresh'd 

With  foretastes  of  the  glory,  joy,  and  peace. 

Which  are  at  Thy  right  hand  for  evermore.*' 

Should  the  eye  of  the  unbeliever  accidentally  fall  on  this  page,  we  beg  of 
him  to  pause  and  consider  what  preparation  he  is  making  for  those  eomiag 
days  of  darkness  which  will  be  many. 
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